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Preface 


Many people have helped the General Editor in the preparation of 
this volume. The Latin text and translation of Book XI cc.1-27 are 
the work of Wendy Stevenson. The text and translation of cc.28-56 
are by Donald Watt, who received much initial assistance for the 
translation from drafts by the late Martin Smith. Alan Borthwick 
produced the text and translation. of cc.57-64. Winifred MacQueen 
and Adrian Gratwick separately helped in the final revision of much 
of the translation of this book. The notes for the whole book are by 
Donald Watt, who was materially assisted for cc.46-64 by con- 
tributions from the American scholar R. James Goldstein. 

The Latin text of Book XII is the work of Norman Shead. The 
translation of the whole book is based on the work of Martin Smith, 
with substantial contributions for the sections of verse from Ronald 
Latham and Brian Scott. The notes for cc.1-25 and 34-37 are the 
work of Norman Shead and Donald Watt jointly. Exceptionally the 
comparatively elaborate notes for the Irish texts in cc.26-33, and 
related material included in the introduction to the volume, have been 
composed by Seymour Phillips. The General Editor has done his best 
to give coherence to all these contributions from so many scholars 
over quite a number of years, and is responsible for the introduction 
to the volume and the index. It may seem like a case of ‘too many 
cooks’; but any new edition of so large a work as the Scotichronicon 
has proved to be possible only with the help which a large number of 
busy people have been willing to give periodically to this project. 

Continuing thanks are due to the Master and Fellows of Corpus 
College, Cambridge for access to their MS 171 as the basic text used 
for this edition, and for their permission for the reproduction as a 
frontispiece here of an illustration from that. manuscript. The 
publication of this work nowadays requires a substantial financial 
subvention to make it possible to continue. For this volume we 
acknowledge with gratitude the generosity of the TSB Foundation 
for Scotland in providing half of the necessary subvention, and also 
the assistance which the British Academy, Fife Regional Council, 
William Grant and Sons Ltd, and the University of St Andrews 
through its Committee on Research in Arts and Divinity have 
provided for the other half. Without this financial assistance this 
project to make available in a modern edition a basic source for 
Scotland’s history would founder. 


Donald Watt 
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Introduction to Books XI and XII 


The Manuscripts 


‘The general appearance of these two books in Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College MS 171 1s clean with the margins largely complete. 
There is evidence that XI cc.23-24 were being composed 1442 x 1444 
(cf. dates for Books XV and XVI given below Vol.8, p.xv). In a 
careful passage in which he wishes to make clear his own authorship 
(XII c.34) Bower recalls how in the first books of this work he had 
followed the convention of marking passages taken over from 
Fordun with the word ‘scriba’ (scribe) in the margin and passages 
composed by himself with the word ‘scriptor’ (writer): he now 
chooses to call himself the ‘conscriptor’ (writer) or ‘congestor’ 
(compiler) when introducing a passage of personal reminiscence. 

The division between Books XI and XII appears to have been the 
occasion of an author’s change of mind. The last chapter of Book XI 
was followed immediately in the usual way by a title for the next 
chapter; but then this was deleted and a simple Explicit inserted, 
followed then immediately by the list of chapter-titles for Book XII. 
This was then begun with a chapter on a different topic from the one 
which had been indicated, which now became c.2. Besides a number 
of other places where minor corrections indicate that the Corpus MS 
was a working text rather than just a fair copy with additions (e.g. XI 
cc.18, 25, 64; XII c.25; see also XI c.11), there were two occasions 
when the main text was continued from the foot of a verso page to the 
top of the recto page of the same bifolium, and then it was decided to 
insert further bifolia into that section of the MS, which involved a 
repeat of some lines at the top of a new recto. The lines at the top of 
the original rectos had then to be deleted, leaving a blemish at the top 
of these pages (fos. 246 and 267) when they necessarily came to be 
used for later passages of the text. (This is quite separate from the 
temporary problem now [1991] when two bifolia together (fos.232-3 
and 248-9) have for the time being been reversed in the most recent 
re-binding of this MS [cf. Vol.5, p.xiv].) 

There is in each book a a short run of folios where the confused 
layout of the text provides clues to the author’s methods of working 
and changes of mind. In Book XI the layout of cc.29-34 is instructive 
when studied along with gaps and additions in the original list of 
Latin rubrics at the start of the book. It appears that the scribe at first 
left a gap of nearly five pages after the end of c.28 before continuing 
the chapter numbered c.35 at the start of a fresh page; at a later stage 


Xill 
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cc.29 and 30 and the sketchy short c.31 were inserted, together with 
c.34, leaving an unfilled gap still of one and a half pages. The content 


of these chapters which were thus at first left for later composition — 


largely comprises tales. about William Wallace, some from Fordun, 
much more from other sources now lost. For some unknowable 
reason Bower must have hoped to find or compose more material 
about Wallace than in the end came about; and one implication is 
that we are left as ignorant of Wallace’s activities in the early months 
of 1298 as Bower himself probably was. 

In Book XII the confused layout in the Corpus MS occurs at cc.20- 
23 (and in the related list of Latin rubrics), which contain the 
material which Bower collected from a variety of sources on the 


battle of Bannockburn. Again it looks as if a gap of more than five - 


pages had at first been left after the end of c.20 and before the start of 
c.24 on a new page. Into this space the scribe, after leaving an 
uncharacteristic short gap following the end of c.20, first entered the 
shorter poem about the battle which forms c.21, but then later 


marked it for moving to follow the poem by Robert Baston, which | 


had by that time been entered as part of c.23. This latter chapter 
turns out to be very long, with much (though not all) of the Baston 
poem written unusually in double- rather than single-column. The 
chapter is padded out with various oddments which do not 
completely fill fo.264v; and then the whole of fo.265 1s devoted to an 
illustration of the battle (see frontispiece) devised to fill up a page 
which would otherwise have remained empty before the text 
continues in regular fashion with c.24 (apparently already written on 
the verso of the same folio). When this group of chapters came to be 
re-arranged for the Coupar Angus MS, Bower took the opportunity 
to add more material to c.22 than he had originally included here. 

Another place where Bower instructs that two documents (both 
papal bulls) which had been entered out of chronological order are to 
be reversed (as printed here) is XI c.44. Noteworthy deletions occur 
in XI c.25 and XII cc.14 and 26.-A gap left by the scribe following 
four lines of verse at the end of XI c.25 is explained in the Coupar 
Angus MS, for which six further lines of the same verse had been 
found. There is just one place (XII c.8) where the text is set out in 
schematic rather than literary form. There are the usual large 
decorated initials at the start of each book, but also exceptionally at 
the start of XI cc.29, 56 and 57. 7 

The more substantial marginal wddiions to the basic text in the 
Corpus MS occur as follows: 


Book XI cc.1 (fo.226), 13 (fo.230v), 14 (fo.231), 18 fo. 232v), 20 
(fo.233v), 21 (fo.234), 23 (fo.235), 41 (fo.243), 49 (fo.246). 


Book XII ce.2 (0.254), 5 (fo.256), 7 (fo.257), 8 (fo.257), 11 (fo.258v), 
14 (fo.260), 15 (fo.260v), 17 (fo.261), 18 (fo.261), 19 (fo.261v), 20 
(fo.262), 22 (fo.263), 23 (fo.263v), 24 (f0.266), 25 (fo.266), 33 (fo.269v). 
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Most of these additions were selected by Bower for inclusion in the 


- Coupar Angus MS, though some were not. There is useful evidence 


(XI c.14, 1.37 note) that at least this section of the Coupar Angus MS 
was being composed as early as 1444 i.e. at much the same time as 
some of the Corpus MS from which it was derived (see above), 
though other parts were apparently being compiled 1447 x 1448 
(Vol.8, p.xvi). For the equivalent of Books XI and XII here the 
Coupar Angus MS was augmented with substantial additions (as 
noted in the editorial notes) to a rather greater extent than in some of 
the other books as follows: 


Book XI cc.14, 15, 21, 24, 25, 26, 28 (5 times), 34; Book XII cc.15, 16 
(twice), 18 (two whole extra chapters), 19 (three times), 20, 22 (twice), 
23 (twice), 33, 37. 


There is no suggestion, however, that any of this extra material was 
ever included in the late additions to the margins of the Corpus MS; 
the flow of corrections and additions was always from the longer 
work to the shorter. But since the Coupar Angus MS is not a working 
copy like the Corpus MS, but rather a fair copy made sometime 
before 1480 from a lost exemplar, we cannot explore the working 
methods used for it in the same way as we can with the Corpus MS. 


Content and Sources 


Unlike the previous three Books VITI-X, the sidondiosieal limits of 
the two books in this volume are not set by the dates of kings’ reigns. 
Book XI starts with the interregnum following the death of 
Alexander III in 1286, but the divisions of the story thereafter at ca 
1301 and again at 1319 (which form the date-limits of Book XID) are 
not related to reigns any more, and indeed do not correspond with 
significant historical landmarks. It was not even a matter of 1 imposing 
a certain regularity of presentation, for Book XI (64 chapters) is very 
considerably longer than Book XII (37 chapters). 

Bower here concentrates almost exclusively on events in Scotland, 
with only a handful of brief references to events in England and 
hardly any exemp/la introduced for their own sake — but see XI c.19 
for an unidentified story about Hannibal illustrating the harm that 
comes from divisions within a kingdom, and XII c.15 for stories 
about horses as warnings against the unstable basis of worldly 
honour; and there is one visionary tale (XII c.20) to match those in 
other volumes (e.g. Vol.5, p.xviii). As usual he makes full use of the 
scrappy “Gesta Annalia’ collected by Fordun. It is very exceptional if 
any facts preserved by Fordun are omitted here (but see XI c.30), and 
it is always interesting to note places where Bower not merely 
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amplifies Fordun’s account for literary effect (e.g. XI c.20), or sets 


beside it material drawn from other chronicles now lost which can 


sometimes contradict Fordun’s information (e.g. XI cc.11, 24, 27), 
but deliberately corrects the Fordun text (e.g. XI cc.21, 34, 35; XII 


c.7). Sometimes his corrections are clearly erroneous (e.g. XI cc.27, | 


35). Andrew of Wyntoun for the period covered in this volume had 
stuck much more closely to just what he had found in Fordun, and 
the putative common source at St Andrews shared by him and Bower 
for extra information which is observable in Volume 5 above (p.xvil) 
has been noted only once here (XI c.20, 1.19). Parallel information 
can be found for the events covered here in the English Guisborough 
and Lanercost chronicles, as is noted in the editorial commentary; 
but there is no suggestion that these chronicles were known to Bower. 
There are only a few clues to Bower’s personal attitudes and 
interests. He mentions once (XII c.34) his experiences in observing 
barnacle geese both at St Andrews in the early days of the university 
there and at his abbey of Inchcolm. And his interest in the difficulties 
which the neighbouring Benedictine abbey of Dunfermline was having 
in the early 1440s in keeping control of its supposedly subordinate 
priory at Coldingham near Berwick led him to intrude into his account 
of the 1290s more than two chapters (XI cc.22-24) on the background 
to this dispute in the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
including a full text of the relevant royal charter issued in 1378. 
Presumably his neighbour Sir David Stewart of Rosyth, for whom 
this work was written, was also interested in the details of this case. 


In dealing with the heroic figures Wiliam Wallace and Robert» 


Bruce, Bower must have had available collections of traditional tales 
which Fordun had not chosen to mention. In the case of Wallace 


Bower is the earliest surviving source for such tales (XI cc.28-30,34). | 


When it comes to Bruce, he prefers for the most part to refer his 
readers (XII c.9) to John Barbour’s famous poem on Bruce, com- 
posed in the 1370s on the basis of both facts and fictions about the 
hero king that were circulating by that date. But he does include some 
traditional tales himself, typically elaborating them sometimes with 
moral reflections.and classical parallels and allusions (e.g. XII cc.12- 
13, 16-17). These books contain a rather narrower range than usual of 
quotations from the bible and earlier writers (see Index of Authorities 
Cited). The only extensive extract from a literary source comes in 
connection with his account of Scottish intervention in Ireland 1315- 
18, when he devotes three chapters (XIII cc.34-36) to selected 
quotations from the Topographia Hibernica of Gerald of Wales. 

More directly relevant to the Scottish story were verses and longer 
poems which Bower treated as trustworthy sources of information 
and comment. Analysis of them one by one in the commentary 
suggests that most of them are likely to date from soon after the 
events which they describe. Outstanding are the three poems which 
report and comment upon the battle of Bannockburn. Two are 
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written with fervour from the Scottish side. The author of the first of 
these (XII c.21) has not been identified, but is certainly not the same 
person as the author of the second one (c.22), whom Bower names as 
Bernard abbot of Arbroath, the famous chancellor of King Robert. 
The third poem (c.23) was composed by the English Carmelite friar 
Robert Baston, who had been brought to Scotland by Edward II to 
help celebrate his anticipated victory over the Scots, but who, after 
the unexpected outcome of the battle and his own capture by the 
Scots, was compelled to write a poem in honour of the Scottish 
victory before he was granted his freedom. It is not-untypical of 
Bower’s approach that he was selective in his inclusion of this poem, 
covering only the beginning and end of the battle (cf. Vol.2, p.xx). 
We know now about at least a few other lines from the middle of the 
poem that survive elsewhere: what we do not know is whether 
Bower’s source for this poem contained it only in abbreviated form, 
or whether it was he who cut it short. These three poems provide the 
earliest surviving detailed descriptions of this famous battle. 
Amongst the evidence which Bower collected on William Wallace 
are two sets of verses which probably both derive from the same 
unknown source (XI cc.29-30). He also includes some prophetic lines 
about the Scottish surrender to Edward I in 1304, which are 
attributed to an unnamed English hermit (XII c.4). Then the > 
Bannockburn poems are matched by a substantial piece about the 
siege of Perth in 1312 (XII c.18). Besides such pieces on a single 
theme, he also had available one or more verse chronicles containing 
information sometimes matching and sometimes contradicting his 
other sources. His practice was to split up such verses and insert 
them chronologically incident by incident. It is risky to be too 
positive in reconstructing these verse chronicles; but one series of 
verses generally favourable to Robert Bruce can be identified as 
starting with a date expressed in a particular way ((M semel ...’) and 
probably including some undated fragments composed in similar 
style. It can be reconstituted from the lines which appear in XI cc. 14, 
15 (probably), 20 (with extra lines in the Coupar Angus MS), 25 
(with similar extra lines), and XII cc.10 (perhaps), 13, 14, 17, 18, 19 
(two extracts), 37. Lines in the same style had been earlier included 
above IX c.48 (a marginal entry in the Corpus MS) and X cc.29 and 
40; and later sets of lines appear below XIII cc.5, 12 (a marginal entry 
again), and 14, i.e. covering topics down to the year 1329, but not 
later. It is a puzzle that two sets of verses on the birth of the later King 
David II in 1323 introduced by this distinctive way of expressing the 
date are both included in XIII c.5, with the first set attributed to 
Bernard abbot of Arbroath, and the other set attributed to an 
unnamed monk of Arbroath. This leaves an ambiguity over which of 
these two should be thought to have composed the rest of this © 
putative verse chronicle; but it is surely significant that it comes to an 
end just about the time when Abbot Bernard died, and that we know 
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of him as the author of one of the poems on Bannockburn. As one of 
the outstanding supporters of King Robert, he would appear to have 
the edge over his fellow-monk as the likely author of this whole verse- 
chronicle, which does not deal only with his own times, but reaches 
back at least until 1233. 

If it is right to reconstruct such a chronicle on the basis of repeated 
usage of a particular way of expressing the date, another similar 
dispersed verse chronicle, which is not so uncritically favourable to 
King Robert as the other one, may be posited from the sections 
starting “Anno milleno...’ found here in XII cc.2, 7, 9, 17 (e. from 


1302 down to the year 1308). If this was a separate composition it . 


may just possibly be the same set of verses from which sections were 
selected above for insertion in the margin of the Corpus MS in IX 
cc.4, 33, 36, 38 (covering 1212-23). | : 

A notable feature of this volume is the number of full texts of 
documents included by Bower. Some documents do occur in other 
volumes, but not to the same extent; and some of those here have not 
survived otherwise than in the Fordun and Bower MSS. In many 
cases texts were included later alsoin the Pluscarden MSS, but the 
author of that chronicle apparently felt free to amend his 
documentary sources just as freely as he treated his literary sources, 
with sentences re-written and lengthy omissions. 

The period of controversy with England which began with the 
interregnum in Scotland after the death of King Alexander III in 
1286 was one which led to the composition of various documents in 
which the various parties for one reason or another set out their 
views on their rights. It clearly came to be considered important to 
preserve such documents as precedents for future developments of 
these controversies, and more than one collection of these texts was 
made in Scotland and handed down to future generations. Fordun 
was aware of the existence of such a collection in a ‘little book’ 
written by an Alan de Montrose,’ and refers his readers to it without 
including any of the documents within the text of his own ‘Gesta 
Annalia’. Whether during his lifetime or when the existing MSS of 
his chronicle were copied in the fifteenth century, some of these 
documents came to be included in an appendix attached to some of 
these MSS — an appendix which did not comprise exactly the same 


items in all the MSS. Whether or not there was such an appendix in | 


the manuscript of Fordun which Bower used (which was not one of 
those which have survived), it is certain that Bower had access also to 
a wider selection of documents, and he chose to insert them in his 
work as far as possible at the appropriate chronological place. 
Substantial texts not mentioned in the Fordun manuscripts which he 
chose to include were the Opinions of the Paris Lawyers on the Great 
Cause sought by King Edward I in 1292 (XI cc.4-9), the Franco- 

Scottish treaty of 1295 (XI cc.16-17), and the tailzie of the Scottish 
crown agreed in 1315 (XJIc.24). 
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So far as the texts mentioned or included in the Fordun material 
und in Bower are concerned, it is evident that the relationships 
among them are complex. According to Fordun Alan de Montrose’s 
collection included at least a copy of the commission (now lost) to the 
Scottish envoys to the Roman Court in 1301, a copy of the Pleading 
(XI cc.57-64) compiled by these envoys, and various other unspec- 
ified letters relating to the same embasssy. And Wyntoun may or may 
hot be referring to the same source when he says’ that he knew of the 
siime Pleading from a copy in ‘the Register’. In neither case do these 
chroniclers include the texts to which they allude in this way. Alan de 
Montrose and his book cannot now be identified; but it is likely in the 
case of Wyntoun that ‘the Register’ was a volume kept in the 
cpiscopal or cathedral archives at St Andrews, since that is likely to 
have been the place where he found most of his material. It may well be 
that Bower had access to the same collection of documents. 7 
B ut the matter is both clarified and made more complicated by the 
existence in four (but only four out of a total of seven) of the 
surviving MSS containing Fordun’s chronicle of an appendix with 
lull texts of many of the documents which Bower was to incorporate 
at the relevant places in his story. Fordun himself made no reference ~ 
(0 this appendix, and there is no reason to assume that he intended it 
lo be included in either the earlier or later versions of his chronicle. It 
is likely that it was the fifteenth-century scribes making copies of his 
work who adopted the practice of including this appendix, 
issociating with the texts three short link-passages of commentary.‘ 
It is argued here (XI cc.35, 46) that these passages were not 


_ composed by Fordun, and further that they offer mistaken facts and — 


interpretations about the documents in question. The three surviving 
MSS of the later version of Fordun’s chronicle include this appendix 
in similar fashion as regards both documents and link-passages 
(MSS FA and FG, both datable mid-15c, and MS FC datable 1480 x 
| 500); curiously the one MS of the earlier version which contains the - 


_ appendix of documents (MS FD datable 1450 x 1465) includes two 


additional texts not found in the other MSS — the Absolution of 
Robert Lin 1308 (XI c.10) and one version of the submission of King 
John of England to the pope in 1213 (cf. above IX c.20). None of 
these four MSS include the commission to the envoys of 1301 which 
Fordun saw in Alan de Montrose’s little book. 

But this collection of texts in an appendix in four surviving Fordun 
MSS is certainly not in every case (and possibly not in any case) the 
source used by Bower, even though it was central to his book that he 
was using Fordun’s chronicle as the basis of his larger work. He quite 
definitely followed a different text for the so-called ‘Instructions’ of 
[301 (XI cc.46-56); and in view of the argument below that it was in 
this case a matter of two different drafts of the document being 
preserved in different collections, it cannot bea question of any single 
collection of texts which came to have variants through the years asa 
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result of scribal error. But the different collections must have had a 
common ancestry for at least some of their contents. The papal bull of 
1299 addressed to Edward I, for example (XI cc.37-38), as it appears 
in both the appendix in the Fordun MSS and in Bower has some 
errors common to both versions (see also cc.39, 40, 44); and there are 


the three link-passages which somehow came to be attached to both . 


collections. The Declaration of Arbroath of 1320 (XH cc.2-3) is the 


latest document included in the Fordun MSS which is also inserted by © 


Bower into his story. Between then and the 1440s therefore at least 
two and probably three collections of texts were compiled and copied 
over the years. The collection associated with Alan de Montrose has 
disappeared, but the others are represented in the appendix in some of 
the Fordun MSS and in Bower. The texts in both cases have signs of 
scribal amendment and error, so that the scholar who wants to take 
further an investigation into the probable original text of any of the 
documents which are found only in the Fordun MSS and in Bower 

should at the least collate the texts here with those printed by Hearne. 
This applies particularly to two documents famous in Scottish 
history and one in Irish history which are known only as they survive 
in these chronicles. In the first case we have here the so-called 
‘Instructions’ (XI cc.47-56) and Pleading (XI cc.57-64) associated 
with the Scottish embassy to the Roman, court in 1301, when the 
Scots were hoping to secure the appearance of representatives of 
Edward I of England to answer accusations of tyrannical aggression 
in Scotland. It is stated below (XI c.46) that the long text found in 
different versions in the Fordun MSS and in Bower comprised 
“instructions and objections’ to counter Edward’s self-justification, 
composed in Scotland by the nobles and council, and sent out to 
Rome to be used by the embassy there in pursuing the Scots’ lawsuit. 
On further study it appears that this is a mistaken interpretation of 
the nature of this text which both the compiler of the appendix in the 
Fordun MSS and Bower took over from their respective sources. The 
emphasis should be on the word ‘objections’ rather than he word 
‘instructions’, for it is here suggested that this compilation was put 
together in some three drafts altogether” by the members of the 
embassy at Rome as they jotted down possible arguments which 
could be marshalled against Edward’s case. But it might well be too 
confusing to abandon the word ‘Instructions’ as the title of this text, 
since it has been known by this name from at least Bower’s own time; 
in the commentary here therefore this title is placed between 
quotation marks to remind the reader that it is a misnomer. The 
complex Latin of some parts of this text is probably the result of the 
way it was compiled as rough notes rather than a finished product; 
but whether the errors of syntax are the result of hasty composition 

or of later mis-copying is now unknowable. — 7 _ 

~The second Scottish document which is known only in these 
chronicles is here in translation called the ‘Pleading’. There is no 
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doubt that it is a distillation of the jumble of objections in the 
‘Instructions’ into a formally drafted processus or written pleading 
designed to be presented in the Roman court, and at the least from 
l‘ordun’s time it has been associated with the name of the senior of 
the Scots envoys to Rome, Master Baldred Bisset. He presents a most 
powerful case for Scottish independence against English aggression; 
and the careful preservation of his Pleading in collections of 
documents back in Scotland is evidence of how much it was prized 

even if there is no record of it ever being put into final form for 
presentation in court — even if, indeed, the Scots abandoned their 
case at Rome when it became clear that Pope Boniface VIII for 
reasons of his own was going to favour the English case rather than 
theirs. The ideas of 1301 were to live on, even if this clever and 
learned work by the leading Scottish agent at the Roman court went 
for nothing at the time. Bower played his part in ensuring that it was 
not forgotten. 

The Irish document which survives only in these chronicles is 
sufficiently important to call for special comment. It is commonly 
called the Remonstrance of the Irish Princes (XII cc.26-32), and is 
accompanied by a copy of the well-known bull Laudabiliter of Pope 
Adrian IV (c.33). The text of the Remonstrance here omits an entire 
sentence which occurs in the parallel text included in the appendix to 
the Fordun MSS (c.31, 1.36); but study of the minor variants between 
the two versions suggests that this text is the closer to the original, 
since some of the variants in the Fordun MSS do not make 
grammatical sense or are inappropriate to the context. Since Fordun 
himself was ‘believed in the mid-fifteenth century to have visited 
Ireland in his search for materials,° it might have been expected that 
he could have made copies of the Remonstrance and the bull there. 
But he does not in fact mention them in his chronicle proper: they are 
found only in the appendix of documents which came to be attached 
to his MSS — and also presumably in the different collection of 
documents used by Bower. There seems to be no reason for assuming 
that these Irish items have a different origin. 

There is no known archive copy of the Remonstrance. A search in 
the Vatican Archives has failed to reveal any trace of the original or 
of a contemporary copy. Although it is highly likely that it was this 
document which in some form was forwarded to England from 
Avignon in June 1318 (c.26, 1.8 note), there is no sign of either an 
original text or a transcript in the Public Record Office in London. It 
is conceivable, however, that the Remonstrance might some day be 
found in a source of native Irish origin. | 

The form in which the Remonstrance survivés in these chronicles 
also presents problems. Although it begins with an address to Pope 
John XXII from Domnal O Néill and from ‘the under-kings and 
magnates of the same land and the Irish people’, none of the under- 
kings or magnates is named; there is no dating clause at the end of the 
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document; no reference to the place of writing; no names of witnesses 
who might have subscribed to the letter: and no mention of seals 
which might have originally been appended. Some such details may 
have been omitted deliberately by a copyist; or, as in the case of some 
other documents in this collection, this text too may derive from a 
draft rather than the finished version. In either case these apparent 
lacunae in this text make an assessment of its authenticity and 
historical significance more difficult. 

Neither is there any general agreement on how to describe this 
document. There is no warrant in the chronicles for the description 
‘The Remonstrance of the Irish Princes’ (which is retained here for 
reasons of familiarity). By chance the scribe of MS C introduced this 
text twice: when making a false start at the end of X c.44 it was 
described as a ‘lamentabilis querimonia’ (Vol.5, 512); here Bower 


calls it a ‘litera pungitiva’ (c.26). In only one of the Fordun MSS (MS-" 


FD) is the document given a heading, which includes the phrase 
‘lamentacio Hibernicorum’; in another (MS FC) there is a colophon: 
‘Hic finitur processus contra regem Anglie’, where the scribe of 1480 
x 1500 has introduced the word processus i.e. ‘written pleading’, 
which may well have been suggested by the Scottish text of 1301 in 
the same collection of texts. Certainly a great deal of the material in 


the Remonstrance was designed to be presented as evidence to 


support the assertion that the English crown had failed to observe 
the terms of the bull Laudabiliter. Dr Michael Haren has examined 
the Latin style of this document, and advises that the most 
interesting aspect of the writer’s Latinity is his evident concern to 
maintain an accentually based cursus, at least in the final cadences. 
In this his practice reflects broadly, and was no doubt influenced by, 
the practice of the papal chancery. Conservatively counted there are 
in this text a good thirty certain endings on the Cursus Velox, some 
twenty examples of Cursus Planus, and a handful of examples of the 
rarer Cursus Tardus. It may well be that it was hoped that some at 
least of the language used in the Remonstrance would have been 
utilisedinanyensuingpapalbull. | , | 

The uncertainties about both the history and form of this 
document raise the question of whether it can be treated as a genuine 
text. This is particularly important when two other documents with 
which it has been associated by modern scholars seeking to 


demonstrate a Gaelic revival in early fourtenth-century Ireland have — 


recently been shown to be forgeries’ A skilled fourteenth-century 
forger who was familiar with the cursus of the papal chancery and 
possessed a knowledge of Irish history and literature could have 
produced a plausible document or doctored an exisitng one. The 
most convincing internal evidence of the basic authenticity of the 
Remonstrance is the claim that some of the Irish nobility had been in 
communication with Edward II through the offices of John de 
Hothum (c.31). Hothum’s activities were not widely publicised, and 
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it is unlikely that a forger would have thought of mentioning them. 
Besides the pope certainly did receive a letter through his two 
cardinal envoys in England (who had been appointed to Ireland and 
Wales as well as to England and Scotland) sometime before June 
1318, which can with reasonable certainty be identified with this text. 
And some years later, about 1331, the same pope received another 
letter, this time from the royal justiciar and council in Ireland, 
complaining about the treatment of the English colonists at the 
hands of the Irish. This letter mirrors to such an extent the content of 
the earlier Remonstrance that modern scholars have described it as a 
Counter-Remonstrance.’ It is therefore resonable to conclude that 
the document here can be accepted as a genuine text. 

The actual date at which it was written remains, however, 
uncertain. Pope John XXII was elected on 7 August 1316, so that in 
its present form it must date from after then. The two cardinal 
envoys arrived in England in June 1317 (c.26), so that some date in — 
the summer or autumn of that year is a very likely time for 
composing a document to be channeled through them. The Scots 
and their Irish allies are likely to have heard with alarm of the 
activities of the English embassy at Avignon which had arranged for 
the visit of these papal envoys, who among other business were 
ordered to promulgate a truce between England and Scotland. Some 
attempt to counter English propaganda was now required, all the 
more so since the most recent Scottish campaign in Ireland (in which 
King Robert himself had been involved) had not produced much 
political and military support outside Ulster. A hastily assembled 
document along the lines of the Remonstrance would have seemed 
an appropriate answer to the problem, and it could well have been 
handed over to the cardinals’ messengers when they were ambi- 
valently treated by King Robert in the Scottish Borders in September 
1317." Apparently a letter from some of the Scottish magnates (now 
lost) demanding papal acknowledgment of Robert’s title as king was 
sent to the legates a few weeks later.’ A letter prepared for some Irish 
magnates on behalf of Edward Bruce sometime between June and 
October 1317 would therefore attract enough attention in Scotland 
for someone to take the trouble to preserve a copy along with other 
documents justifying resistance to English aggression. 

Although it is likely that the Remonstrance was composed in a | 
hurry, the author nonetheless possessed considerable literary skill. 
He must have been a cleric and a man of learning, and from his 
intimate knowledge of Irish affairs he was almost certainly Irish. The 
crimes which he mentions as committed by the English nobility in 
Ireland all took place in Leinster or the Irish midlands, and although 
notorious in their day, were all ‘stale’ crimes, the most recent having 
occurred in 1305. The author’s real passion seems to be reserved for 
the crimes of ecclesiastics, especially the recent crimes of the English 
Cistercians and Franciscans in the north-east of Ireland, in the 
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vicinity of Edward Bruce’s base at Carrickfergus and of his ally 
Domnal O Néill. The author was evidently also particularly incensed 
by the appointment of the English Dominican Walter Jorz as 
archbishop of Armagh in 1307. This last detail supplies a crucial clue 
as to the possible author of the Remonstrance. At the time of an 
earlier vacancy in 1303 the unsuccessful candidate for the see of 
Armagh had been a certain Michael Mac Lochlainn, a Franciscan 
and lector of the convent at Armagh, whose election was quashed by 
Pope Benedict XI. He continued to seek preferment,’ and was to hold 
the see of Derry 1319-49. The family of Mac Lochlainn were of both 
political and ecclesiastical importance (XII c.26, Il.11-12). In the 
twelfth century they had provided a high king of Ireland, and had 
ruled as kings of Cinéal Eoghain until their displacement in 1241 by 
their relative Brian O Néill, the father of Domnal O Néill. And a 
Gofraid Mac Lochlainn preceded Michael as bishop of Derry 1297 - 
ca 1315. A man like Michael would have been amply qualified to 
compose the Remonstrance. He could have been compiling a dossier 
of evidence on the injustices suffered by the Irish under English rule 
for some time before the summer of 1317, when the opportunity 
arose for putting the evidence to use. Surely he is at least a possible 
author of this document. 


Methods of Editing 


See Volume 8, pp.xx-xxiv for a general description of the methods 
followed in this edition. Where whole documents have been 
introduced to these two books, there are many cases where Bower’s 
version can be checked against an original text or another copy that 


has survived by a different route (e.g. XI cc.3-9, 16-17, 36-44; XII 


cc.24, 33); in such cases attention is drawn in the editorial notes to the 
whereabouts of these alternative texts, but no attempt 1s made to 
provide full lists of variants. Each document has its own textual 
history, and examples here show that where a text surviving 
elsewhere is found in both the Fordun MSS and in Bower, sometimes 
the version in the one chronicle is more true to the original and 


sometimes the version in the other (cf. XI cc.37-38 with cc.40-43). It 


follows that the versions in both chronicles of texts which cannot be 
independently checked must be regarded as likely to be imperfect. 
The aim here is simply to follow the normal policy of presenting as 
accurately as possible the version which Bower included in the 
Corpus MS, with a note of any changes found in the Coupar Angus 
MS which appear be deliberate. 
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it 


De eleccione et regimine custodum Scocie 
post mortem regis 


™Miortuo siquidem principe magnifico Alexandro iii’, omnibusque 
liberis de suo corpore procreatis ac eciam cunctis legitimis heredibus 
et cognatis a rege Willelmo avo suo linealiter vel a latere quomodo- 
libet descendentibus, excepta una parvula’ puella nomine Margarita, 
filia Margarite regine Norwegie filie quondam dicti regis Alexandri, 
vacavit regnum Scocie sex annis et novem mensibus absque regimine 
regis, prout diu ante per quemdam sic fuerat vaticinatum:* 


Principe magnifico tellus viduata vacabit 
annis bis ternis mensibus atque novem. 


Regebatur tamen’ vi custodibus, videlicet domino Willelmo Fraser 
episcopo Sanctiandr’, Duncano comito de Fife et Johanne Comyn 
comite de Buchan ex parte boreali aque de Forth, Roberto episcopo 
Glasguensi, domino Johanne Comyn et J acobo Senescallo Scocie ex 
parte australi etusdem. Sed Duncanus de Fife paulo post rebus 
exuitur humanis, ut postea patebit. Durante abhinc numero 
annorum supradicto, Eadwardus Langschankis* rex Anglie, cognito 
quod puella predicta nomine Margarita filia regis Norwagie simul et 
filia filie sororis sue esset vera et legitima heres regis Scocie, 
affectansque omni studio et annisu ipsum regnum Scocie suo regno 
conjungere et combinare, ordinavit et constituit anno domini m°® cc° 
Ixxxix® sex speciales procuratores et nuncios solemnes <videlicet 
episcopos Dunelmensem et Karliolensem, comites Lincoln’ et 


Warens’, Willelmum de Vessi militem, et Henricum decanum — 


Eboracensem> ad appunctuandum, disponendum et tractandum 
inter ipsum et custodes predictos ac ceteros regni status super 
matrimonio contrahendo inter filium suum et heredem Eadwardum 
de Carnarvan et predictam Margaritam Scocie tunc heredem. Dictis 
vero nunciis suum negocium et tractatum cum predictis custodibus et 
aliis quibus intererat debite exequentibus, peticionibus nunciorum 
decretum fuit annuendum, ita tamen quod regnum Scocie foret 


a initial M is nine lines deep and decorated vaticinatum sic dicentem for absque 
with red and blue ink C regimine ... vaticinatum C'A 
_ parva CA d interim CA 
c prout diu ante per Gildam extitit e +dictus Tirannus CA 
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-apecial proctors and eminent envoys, namely the bishops of Durham 


Book XI 


ft 


The appointment and rule of the guardians of Scotland 
after the death of the king. 


When indeed the great prince Alexander III was dead, and likewise 
all the children fathered by him and also all his lawful heirs and 
Felatives descended in any way (either lineally or collaterally) from 
King William his grandfather, except for one very little girl called 


Margaret, the daughter of Margaret queen of Norway the late 
daughter of the said King Alexander, the kingdom of Scotland was 
Vacant without a king as ruler for six years and nine months, just as 
~ 8emMeonc had prophesied long before: 


The land will be desolate, bereft of its glorious prince 
for six years and nine months. 


Nevertheless, it was governed by six guardians, namely sir William 


ser bishop of St Andrews, Duncan earl of Fife, and [Alexander] 


: Comyn earl of Buchan from the region north of the Firth of Forth, 
and Robert bishop of Glasgow, Sir John Comyn and James the 
Steward of Scotland from the region to the south of the Forth. But 


unean of Fife died shortly afterwards, as will be seen later. 
During the above-mentioned period of years Edward Longshanks 


| king of England, knowing that the aforesaid girl called Margaret 
(daughter of the king of Norway and also the grand-daughter of his 
~ Wn sisicr) was the true and lawful heir of the king of Scotland, and 


striving with all zeal and effort to join and unite that kingdom of 
Otland to his kingdom, appointed and established in 1289 six 


and Carlisle, the earls of Lincoln and Warenne, William de Vesci 
Knight, and Henry dean of York, to agree, arrange and negotiate 
between himself and the aforesaid guardians and the other estates of 
the kingdom about the contracting of a marriage between his son and 
heir lidward of Caernarfon and the aforesaid Margaret then heir to 
scotland. When indeed the said envoys duly carried out this 
eommission and negotiated with the aforesaid guardians and others 
whom the matter concerned, it was decided to agree to the requests of 
the envoys, in such a way, however, that the kingdom of Scotland 
would be as free and quit of all subjection of service as had 
aulisfactorily and freely been the case with regard to customs and 


[1286: Mar. ] 


[Apr.] 


[1290: June] 
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liberum et quietum ab omni servitutis subjeccione sicut melius et 
liberius extitit quoad consuetudines. et jura tam_ecclesiastica quam 


secularia temporibus Alexandri regis antefati, secundum quod patet _ 


in quodam instrumento intra Processuny Baldredi Biset contento. Ita 
quod in casu quod ipsum matrimonium non teneret, vel alter 
contrahencium sine prole in fata decederet altero superstite existente, 
ad proximos heredes libere et absolute absque ulla subjeccione 
regnum restitui debeat et reverti, salvo regi Anglie jure suo si quod ab 
antiquo’ competebat. Et ut dictum negocium ad finem perduceretur 
optatum, nobiles Scocie duos milites sciencia et moribus preclaros 
Michaelem Wemys et Michaelem Scot ad regem Norwegie pro 
matrimonio perficiendo et pro puella ad regnum deducenda solem- 
niter direxerunt. Sed prothdolor, incompleto negocio, dicta puella ab 
hac luce migravit anno domini m° cc° xci°. <Hoc anno Judei de 
Anglia ejecti sunt.» Qua mortua, statim facta est contencio inter 
Johannem de Balliolo et Robertum de Broys seniorem (nam tres tunc 
erant superstites qui uno nomine vocabantur Roberti, ille scilicet 
nobilis senior, filius suus comes de Carrik, et nepos suus qui postea 
fuit rex) super jure et hereditate regni Scocie. Que quidem contencio 
modo quo sequitur sopita fuit ad tempus. 


f t+magistriCA — g inicioCA 


2 
De discussione juris Johannis de Balliolo 
et Roberti Broys | 


Nobiles regni memorati cum suis custodibus prenominatis super 
creacione sui regis inter se tractabant sepissime, sed ea que 
senciebant super jure successionis proferre non presumebant, tum 
quia causa erat difficilis et ardua, tum quia super jure varll varia 
senciebant et multipliciter vacillabant, tum quia potenciam parcium 
que magna erat et multum timenda, merito metuebant, tum quia 
superiorem non habebant qui eorum sentenciam per potestatis 
rigorem execucioni posset demandare vel partes compellere ad 
observanciam sentencie. Istis cum diligencia consideratis, tandem 
unanimi consensu decreverunt inter se pro.eodem | Eadwardo rege 
Anglie nuncios mittere solemnes, ut in causa ipsa judex fieret 
superior ac juris utriusque declarator, atque in eius potencia partem 
contra quam sentenciam promulgaret secundum juris exigenciam 
debite coherceret. Mittunt igitur pro ipso in remotis sua negocia 
gerente dominum episcopum Sanctiandr’ cum aliis. <[Responsio]* 
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rights, both ecclesiastical and secular, in the time of the aforesaid 
King Alexander, according to what appears in a certain instrument 
contained in the Pleading of Baldred Bisset. So also that if the 
marriage did not last, or one of the parties to the contract died 
without issue while the other survived, the kingdom was to be freely 
ind absolutely restored and returned to the nearest heirs, without 
uny subjection, saving to the king of England his right as far as it was 
competent from ancient times. And in order to bring the said 
business to the desired end, the nobles of Scotland formally 
despatched to the king of Norway two knights distinguished by their 
knowledge and character — Michael Wemyss and Michael Scot — 
(o effect the marriage and bring the girl to the kingdom. But, alas, 
with the business incomplete, the said girl died in 1291. In this year 
the Jews were expelled from England. Upon her death, a dispute 
immediately broke out between John de Balliol and Robert de Bruce 
senior — for there were then three members of the Bruce family 
called Robert, namely this nobleman who was the senior, his son the 
‘“arl of Carrick, and his grandson who was later king — over their 
right by inheritance to the kingdom of Scotland. This dispute was 
settled for the time being in the following way. 7 


2 


Discussion of the rights of John de Balliol 
and Robert Bruce 


The nobles of the said kingdom with its above-named guardians kept 
discussing among themselves who should be made their king, but 
they did not presume to express what they felt about the right of 
succession, partly because it was a difficult and troublesome case, 
partly because different people felt differently about that right and 
vacillated repeatedly, partly because they were justifiably afraid of 
the power of the parties which was great and much to be feared, and 
partly because they had no superior who by the strength of his power 
could demand the execution of their decision or compel the parties to 
observe it. When they had carefully considered these matters, they 
finally decided unanimously among themselves to send a formal 
embassy to Edward king of England, so that he might become the 
supreme judge in this case and declare the rights of each party, and by 


his power might duly restrain the party against whom he pronounced © 


his verdict in accordance with the requirements of the law. Therefore 
they sent the lord bishop of St Andrews with some others to see him, 


[1290: Sept.] 
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tamen Scotorum ad [figme-|nta’ eius habens’ contrarium sed [quod]“ 
venit non vocatus, ut [infra]* eodem libro capitulo li.> Venit 


Eadwardus requisitus, diem conveniendi in unum coram eo apud 


Berwicum omnibus nobilibus regni Scocie culuscumque essent status 
vel condicionis prefixit, et partes inter quas controversia erat una 
cum ceteris omnibus qui jus in dicto regno vendicabant vocari 
mandavit, ita tamen quod talis vocacio vel comparicio nullum regno 
Scocie prejudicium generaret, ac eclam ut per hoc nullius superiori- 
tatis dominium sibi accresceret, cum ad hoc non tamquam superior 
dominus vel de jure judex sed tamquam amicabilis arbiter et vicinus 
prestancior ad sedandam discordiam per suam sapienciam simul et 
potenciam more amicabilis compositoris et gracia vicissitudinis 
vocaretur. Et hoc ante diem et litis ingressum expresse per suas literas 
patentes cavebat. Convenientibus igitur in unum coram eo apud 
Berwicum omnibus libere tenentibus de regno Scocie qui debuerunt 
et potuerunt interesse, prestito eciam a partibus juramento quod eius 
decreto sentencialiter proferendo quo ad declaracionem juris regie 
successionis firmiter obedirent, obligatisque omnibus episcopis et 
ceteris de clero simul cum antedictis custodibus comitibus baronibus 
et ceteris communitatibus tam burgensium quam libere tenencium 
per unum instrumentum autenticum sigillis omnium supradictorum 
simul roboratum ut illi tamquam de jure et de facto regi et domino 
superiori omnes et singuli obedirent quem ipse de duobus conten- 
dentibus regnandum declararet. Huis itaque ordinatis, sepedictus rex 
elegit viros sciencia etate moribus et fidelitate preclaros et in quolibet 
statu vel gradu prudenciores numero xxiii”, quorum xii de Anglia et 
xii de Scocia fuerunt, a quibus recepto gravi juramento de veritate 
dicenda dedit in mandatis ut ceteris omnibus exclusis qui jus in regno 
vendicabant, quoniam plures erant, sub debito juramenti prestiti et 
in suarum periculo animarum inter predictum Johannem scilicet de 
Balliolo et Robertum de Broys seniorem fideliter inquirendo 
discernerent, et | discernendo manifestarent quis eorum propinquius 
jus vel clarius in regno Scocie haberet, qui predicto regi Alexandro 
jure propinquitatis secundum consuetudines regni approbatas 
succederet. 
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while he was seeing to his own affairs in distant parts. (However the 
reply of the Scots to his false claims makes the opposite suggestion 
that he came without being invited, as below in this same book, 
Chapter 54.) 

Edward came on being asked, and fixed a day for all the nobles of 
the kingdom of Scotland, whatsoever their status or condition, to 
iussemble in his presence at Berwick, and he ordered that the parties 
in the controversy, together with all the others who claimed a right in 
the said kingdom, should be summoned, on the understanding, 
however, that such a summons or appearance should not arouse any 
prejudice to the kingdom of Scotland, and also that he should not 
acquire through this procedure any right of superior lordship, since 
he was called to act in this matter not as superior lord or judge by 
right, but as a friendly arbiter and respected neighbour to settle a 
disagreement by both his wisdom and his power after the manner of 
a friendly conciliator and as a favour that might be returned. And he 
expressly gave security for this in his letters parent before the 
appointed day when the court case began. 

Therefore all the freeholders of the kingdom of Scotland who 
should and could be there met together before him at Berwick, and 
the parties swore an oath that they would faithfully obey his decision, 
when it was issued as a judgment offering a declaration on the right 
of royal succession. And all the bishops and others of the clergy 
together with the aforesaid guardians, earls, barons and the rest of 
the community (both burgesses and freeholders) undertook in an 
iuthentic instrument supported by the seals of all the above- 


- mentioned attached at the same time that each and all of them would 
_ obey as de jure and de facto king and supreme lord whichever of the 


two competitors he declared should reign. Accordingly, when this 
had been arranged, the often-mentioned king chose twenty-four men 
distinguished by their knowledge, age, character and loyalty and 
sensible men whatever their status or rank, of whom twelve were 
from England and twelve from Scotland. When they had taken a 
solemn oath to speak the truth, he ordered them to exclude all the 
others who claimed a right to the throne (for there were very many), 
und bearing in mind their sworn oath and the danger to their souls to 
decide after careful enquiry between the said John (namely de 
Balliol) and Robert de Bruce senior, and by their decision to show 
plainly which of them had the nearer or clearer right to the realm of 
Scotland so that he might succeed the aforesaid King Alexander by 
right of proximity according to the approved customs of the 
kingdom. 
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Quod rex Anglie sub dolo fecit Scotos evocari 
patet per sequencia 


Nam ut seriem rei evidencius prodamus. Anno gracie m° cc° Ixxxvi 
ad quindenam post Pascha ordinatum est parliamentum apud 
Sconam ubi prefecti sunt vi custodes premissi, quorum alter ut 


quidam libri habent erat episcopus Dunkeldensis; alii tenent quod 


surrogatus fuit loco Duncani‘ de Fiff postquam fuerat peremptus, ut 
postea patebit. Ubi tamen acriter placitatum erat super jure 
successionis regni Scocie inter Robertum Broys seniorem avum 
scilicet regis Roberti et Johannem de Balliolo, dicebat ergo Johannes 
ipsum pocius regnare debere quia de Dervorgilla seniore sorore filie? 
comitis de Hontyngtona‘ processit, cuius adhuc vivat mater prima 
scilicet soror. Robertus de Broys econtra respondit quod non, sed 
ipse, quia quamvis de secunda sorore processisset, primus tamen 
masculus erat et uno gradu propinquior, nam nepos dicti comitis 
David fuit, et femineus succedere non debet quamdiu masculus 


invenitur, nec pronepos nepoti preferri debet. Huiusmodi hinc inde. 


fortissimis allegacionibus auditis, facta est magna divisio regni tam 
in clero quam in populo a parte Roberti Broys et Johannis. 

Quidam Johannem de Balliolo in regem sublevare vellent quia de 
filia prime sororis genitus et jure primogeniture® fulcitur. Alii hoc 


omnino negabant quia Robertus de Brois debet succedere eo quod 


vir erat et uno gradu propinquior dicto comiti David, non obstante 
quod de secunda sorore processit. Propter huiusmodi altercaciones 
et alias causas premissas, tandem unanimi consensu in regem Anglie 
Eadwardum modo et forma premissis compromittentes decreverunt 
ibi inter se ut in ipsa causa juris utriusque partis declarator fieret 
atque partem contra quam sentenciam* promulgaret secundum juris 
exigenciam debite coherceret. Unde in parliamento electi sunt 
episcopus Brechinensis (quamvis alii ponant episcopum 


Sanctiandr’), abbas | de Jedwod et Gaufridus de Mowbrey ad implo- . 


randum suum consilium et patrocinium super statu regni Scocie et 
terrarum de Penreth. Qui quidem nuncii eodem anno in die Sancti 
Donati iter arripientes versus Gasconiam, dietas suas continua- 
verunt ita ut a Novo Castro usque ad Sanctum Johannem 
Evangelistam nullum diem pretermitterent nisi unum solum diem 
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What follows shows how the king of England 
had the Scots summoned deceitfully 


For let us make known the order of events more plainly. In 1286, 


1286: 


fifteen days after Easter, a parliament was held at Scone where the six 28 Apr. 


aforementioned guardians were appointed, one of whom, as certain 
books say, was the bishop of Dunkeld; others maintain that he was a 
substitute in place of Duncan of Fife after he had died, as will be seen 
hereafter. Nevertheless when the right of succession to the kingdom 
of Scotland was keenly contested by Robert Bruce senior (that is the 
grandfather of King Robert), and John de Balliol, John said that he 
himself had the stronger claim to the kingship because he was the son 
of Dervorguilla the elder sister of the daughter of [David] earl of 
Huntingdon [the younger brother of King William] and his mother 
was still living, namely the first sister. Robert de Bruce on the other 
hand replied that it should not be John but himself, because although 
he was the son of the second sister, he was nevertheless the first male 
and one degree nearer, for he was the grandson of the said Earl 
David, and someone in the female line ought not to succeed as long 


as a male is to be found, nor ought a great-grandson to be placed 


before a grandson. When very spirited allegations of this kind had 
been heard from both sides, a great division arose in the kingdom, 
among both the clergy and people, between the parties of Robert 
Bruce and John. | 7 | 

Some wished to raise up John de Balliol as king because he was 
born of the daughter of the first sister and supported by the law of 
primogeniture. Others rejected this entirely on the grounds that 
Robert de Bruce ought to succeed because he was a man and one 
degree nearer to the said Earl David, despite the fact he was 
descended from the second sister. On account of disputes of this kind 
and other aforementioned discussions, they committed themselves at 
length by unanimous agreement to Edward king of England in the 
manner and form aforesaid, deciding then among themselves that he 
should declare the rights of each party in this case and also should 
duly restrain the party against whom he pronounced his verdict in 
accordance with the requirements of the law. Thereupon the bishop 
of Brechin (although others say the bishop of St Andrews), the abbot 
of Jedburgh and Geoffrey de Mowbray were chosen in parliament to 
appeal for his advice and patronage over the state of the kingdom of 
Scotland and of the lands of Penrith. These envoys started their 


journey to Gascony in the same year on St Donatus’ Day, and 7 Aug. 
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Londiniis. Predicto rege apud Sanctonas invento causam sui itineris 35 


sibi ibidem exponentes, redierunt ad partes Scocie et venerunt usque 
Clakmanan cum responsis regis Anglie in die Sancte Katerine. Quo 
die ibidem congregabantur custodes regni quia eo tunc dicebatur 
reginam Joletam sive Jolandam impregnasse, ad cuius fetum 
producendum et visendum expectabant. Quo’ casu deficiente sive 
| aborsum edente, dictus rex Anglie letus ad Angliam recuravit 
gressus. Et quanto cicius poterat vocavit prelatos et proceres sui 
regni et eis intimavit nuncium per Scotos pro suo consilio et auxilio 
perquirendo transmissum, dicens quod aptum tempus aderat quo 
regnum Scocie cum regnicolis eiusdem sue prorsus subiceret dicioni, 
quod in re verius postea probabatur. Ex procerum itaque consilio et 
assensu peritos Francie suggessit incongrue ponendo casum in 
modum qui sequitur consilium suum et decretum super successione 
dicti regni de scocia expetendo. | 


g queC,D 


4 


Tenor false suggestionis domini Eadwardi 
regis Anglie in Francia misse de successione 
regni Scotorum* 


b ; . . - 
Rex cuiusdam regni nen coronatus nec inunctus, sed tantummodo in. 


sede quadam regali a comitibus proceribus et prelatis regni loco 
coronacionis positus, regnum ipsum a quodam alio rege ut superiori 
et directo domino eiusdem regni pro homagio tenens in feudum, 
processu temporis sine liberis et heredibus quibuscumque ex linea 
descendentibus decessit. Rex ipse qui est superior et directus dominus 
illius regni, quia comparent multi quorum quilibet asserit se heredem, 
regnum ipsum ad manus suas accepit donec per viam juris coram eo 
discussum fuerit quis pocior esse debeat in successione dicti regni. 
Potissime autem inter eos comparent duo petentes qui ex fratre avi dicti 


regis defuncti processisse dicuntur. Unus, puta Ticius, ex filia dicti . 


fratris primogenita tamquam pronepos eiusdem fratris; alius, puta 
Seyus, processit ex secunda filia dicti fratris tamquam nepos eiusdem 
fratris: et sic isti duo regi defuncto attingunt in linea collaterali, sed 
Ticius jure primogeniture fulcitur, Seyus autem* propinquior est uno 
gradu. Unde, supposito quod regnum ipsum sit impartibile, queritur 
quis istorum preferri debeat in successione dicti regni. 
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travelled continuously so that from Newcastle to St-Jean-d’Angély 


they had just one day’s break in London. When they had found the 


siuld king at Saintes and explained to him the reason for their journey, 
they returned to Scotland, and on St Catherine’s day came to 
(‘lackmannan with the king of England’s reply. On that day the 
wuardians of the realm were gathered there because it was then being 
suid that Queen Joleta or Yolanda was pregnant and they were 
waiting for the birth of her offspring which they wished to see. When 
(his event failed to take place or there was a still-birth, the said king 
of England returned in a happy mood to England. And as soon as he 
could, he summoned the prelates and nobles of his kingdom and told 
them that an envoy had been sent across by the Scots to seek his 
counsel and aid, saying that a suitable opportunity had presented 
itself for subjecting the kingdom of Scotland with its subjects wholly 
to his power, which in the event was afterwards shown to be very 
(rue. Therefore, with the counsel and approval of the nobles, he 
briefed the French experts inappropriately, putting his case in the 
way which follows when seeking their advice and a ruling on the 
succession to the said kingdom of Scotland. 3 


4 


The substance of the misleading proposition of the Lord Edward 
king of England sent to France concerning the succession 
to the kingdom of the Scots 


The king of a certain kingdom, being not crowned nor anointed, but 
only set on a certain royal seat by the earls, magnates and prelates of 
the kingdom in place of coronation, and holding the kingdom itself in 
fee for homage from a certain other king as superior and direct lord of 
the same kingdom, in course of time died without children or any heirs 
whatsoever of lineal descent. That king who is superior and direct lord 
of that kingdom, because many have appeared with each claiming to 
be the heir, took that kingdom into his own hands until it was argued 
before him by process of law who ought to be preferred as successor to 
the said kingdom. Now among these figure prominently two 
claimants who are said to be descended from the brother of the 
grandfather of the said deceased king. One, say Ticius, [is descended] 
from the first-born daughter of the said brother and is the great- 
grandson of the same brother; the other, say Seyus, is descended from 
the second daughter of the said brother and is the grandson of the 
same brother: and so these two are related to the deceased king in the 
collateral line, but Ticius is supported by the law of primogeniture, 
while Seyus is nearer by one degree. So, on the assumption that the 
kingdom itself is impartible, the question is which of these ought to be 
preferred as successor to the said kingdom. 


25 Nov. 


[1289: Aug. ] 
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_Consultaciones peritorum de consilio 
curie regis Francie et discreciorum“ 
de studio Parisiasensi® super causa 
de successione regni Scotorun! 


Dominus episcopus Aurelianensis ita distinguit. Aut in regno Scocie 
super elusdem regni successione constare potest de certa et approbata 
consuetudine quod in quacumque linea, descendenti, ascendenti, vel 
collaterali, primogenitus vel qui ex primogenito seu primogenita 
processit preferri debeat in successione dicti regni, et hoc casu 
sequenda est illa consuetudo, circumscripta omni lege vel alio jure 
quocumque. Aut non est in dicto casu certa et approbata consuetudo, 
et tunc ad leges communes scilicet imperiales dicit esse recurrendum, 
per quas leges certum est ex quo duo petentes dictum regnum in linea 
collaterali attingunt regi ultime defuncto, nec sunt fratres vel fratrum 
filti sed ulteriores et remociores in gradu, quod propinquior in gradu 
prefertur in successione primogenitura ex alio latere non obstante. In 
eadem sentencia fuit magister’ Simon Matifas episcopus Parisiensis et 
dominus Petrus de Capella episcopus Kartasenensis: | dominus 
Johannes de Feritate, magister Johannes de Silomonte et prepositus 
Marciliensis dicunt quod in casu istorum petencium regnum Scocie, 
tam de jure scripto quam de consuetudine generali curie Francie, in 
majoribus et minoribus personis propinguior in gradu licet secundo 
genitus sit, vel ex secundo genito processerit, prefertur remociori in 
gradu licet prior natu fuerit vel ex priori natu processerit. Hoc enim 
locum habet in persona | regis Francie et aliorum parium illius curie, 
quod si filius primogenitus habens liberos superstites decedat vivo 
patre, postmodum autem decedat pater ipse, filius secundogenitus 
succedet patri quia ei propinquior est, exclusis liberis filii primogeniti 
qui’ remociores sunt licet primogenituram pro se habeant. Et hoc per 
regem Francie Lodovicum ultimum qui in passagio sancto ivit in 
Thunicum expresse fuit coram suo barnagio pronunciatum, propter 
liberos Philippi filii sui primogeniti; videlicet quod si idem Philippus 
decessisset vivo patre suo Ludovico, liberi eiusdem Philippi non 


Successissent regi Ludovico in regnum quamdiu superessent alii filii 


elusdem Ludovici. Dicunt tamen isti quod si in regno Scocie esset 
consuetudo quod primogenitura in quocumque gradu daret 
prerogativam in successione, illa consuetudo ante omnia alia jura sive 
scripta sive consuetudinaria specialiter est servanda. 
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The opinions of the skilled lawyers of the council 
of the court of the king of France and of the |doctors| 
of the university of Paris on the case 
of the succession to the kingdom of the Scots 


The lord bishop of Orleans draws a distinction thus. Either in the 
kingdom of Scotland it can be established on the strength of settled 
and approved custom concerning the succession to the same kingdom 
that in any line whatsoever, descending, ascending or collateral, the 
first-born son or the issue of the first-born son or daughter ought to be 
preferred as successor to the said kingdom, in which case that custom 
must be followed, all law or other right whatsoever being set aside. Or 
there is in the said case no settled and approved custom, and then, he 
says, it is necessary to have recourse to the common or imperial law, 
according to which it is specified that when two claimants to a given 
kingdom are related in the collateral line to the king last deceased, and 
they are not brothers or the sons of brothers but more distant and 
remote in degree, the one nearer in degree is preferred as successor 
regardless of primogeniture on the other side. Master Simon Matifas 
bishop of Paris was of the same opinion and sir Peter de la Chapelle 
bishop of Carcassonne: sir John de la Ferté, master John de Silomonte 
and the provost of Marseilles say that in the case of these claimants to 
the kingdom of Scotland, both by written law and by general custom 
of the court of France, among persons of both high and low rank the 
nearer in degree even though he be the second son, or descended from 
the second son, is preferred to the claimant more distant in degree, 
even an elder son or descended from an elder son. For this happens in 
the case of the king of France and other peers of that court, namely 
that if the first-born son dies with surviving children while his father is 
still alive, when presently the father dies, the second-born son 
succeeds the father because he is nearer to him, and the children of the 
first-born son who are more distant are excluded although they have 
primogeniture on their side. And this procedure was expressly 
proclaimed before his baronage by the last Louis king of France, who 
went on crusade to Tunis, in relation to the children of his eldest son 
Philip: namely that if the same Philip had died while his father Louis 
was still alive, the children of the same Philip would not have 
succeeded King Louis as king as long as other sons of the same Louis 
were left. These men say, however, that if it were the custom in the 
kingdom of Scotland that primogeniture in whatsoever degree should 
give precedence in succession, that custom ought to be specially 
observed in preference to all other rights, written or customary. 
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De eodem et quod inique et false 
posuit rex casum 


Super hoc eciam querebatur ab istis si in casu in quo sunt isti petentes 


regnum Scocie non sit optenta actenus aliqua consuetudo — quia 
casus iste vel similis quo ad successionem regni Scocie ante hec 
tempora non emersit, licet forte quo ad subditos e1usdem regni (puta 
comites barones et alios) sepius accedat talis casus — numquid 
secundum optentam in comitatibus baroniis et aliis hereditatibus dicti 
regni judicandum erit de successione dicti regni. Dicunt ipsi quod non, 
quia regnum Scocie tenetur in feudum a rege Anglie <quod omnino 
falsum est, sed concludo in fine pro rege Roberto>* unde petentes 
regnum Scocie petunt illud in curia regis Anglie non in curia regis 
Scocie, et ideo secundum consuetudinem curie regis Anglie que in 
paribus’ illius curie locum habet judicari debet in hoc casu. Exemplum 
optimum de casu ducis Burgundie. Dux enim pater istius ducis filtum 
habuit primogenitum qui ex uxore legitima tres filias susceperat, 
quarum prima nupta fuerat comiti Nivernensi. Hic filius primogenitus 
decessit vivo patre, filtus junior qui nunc est dux peciit ducatum in 
curia® Francie tamquam proximus heres patri suo. Comes Nivernensis 
pro uxore sua similiter pecut ducatum ipsum, asserens pro parte sua 
generalem esse consuetudinem per totum ducatum Burgundie quod 
quamdiu plures ex filio primogenito superfuerint, filius secundus non 
succedet licet patri propinquior sit in gradu. Pars adversa fatebatur 
iam esse consuetudinem in ducatu et in curia ducis quo ad subditos 


ipsius qui in sua curia jus habent recipere super successione 


quacumque. Sed dux ipse non habet recipere jus in sua propria curia 
quo ad | ducatum ipsum, sed in curia regis Francie tamquam unus de 
paribus’ Francie. Unde secundum consuetudinem curie Francie que 
in rege et aliis paribus illius curie observatur debet quo ad dictum 
ducatum judicari. Pendente autem questione predicta, rex Francie illi 
filio secundo (qui nunc est dux) sororem suam dedit in uxorem 
Parisius. Comes Nivernensis hoc perpendens quod rex Francie homin1 
sororem suam sine terra non dedisset, firmiter concepit quod judicium 


super ducatu contrarium reportaret, et modico accepto suam . 
peticionem remisit. Sic igitur quo ad successionem Scocie non est 


observanda consuetudo curie regis Scocie, que optenta est in subditis 
illius regni (puta comitibus baronibus et aliis), sed magis observanda 
est consuetudo que optenta est 1n curia regis Anglie quo ad pares illius 
curie. Quod si nec in illa curia super casu premisso vel simili possit 
inveniri consuetudo, recurrendum est ad jus scriptum per quod sine 
dubietate aliqua propinquior in gradu preferetur. 
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The same topic and how the king presented the case 
unjustly and falsely 


On this subject furthermore these men were asked whether, if no 
custom has so far been established in a case such as that of these 
claimants to the kingdom of Scotland (because this case or one like it 
has never previously arisen with regard to the succession to the 
kingdom of Scotland, although it happens that such a case frequently 
occurs in connection with subjects of the same kingdom, for instance 
earls, barons and others), the succession of the said kingdom is to be 
determined according to established custom with regard to earldoms, 
baronies and other heritable rights in the said kingdom. They say on 
their part that this is not so, because the kingdom of Scotland is held in 
fee from the king of England (which is entirely false, but I round off at 
the end for King Robert), and therefore those claiming the kingdom of 
Scotland seek it in the court of the king of England, not in the court of 
the king of Scotland, and so this case ought to be determined in 
accordance with the custom of the court of the king of England which 
applies to the peers of that court. 
The best example [is] the case of the duke of Burgundy. Now the 
duke who was the father of the present duke had an eldest son who 
fathered with his lawful wife three daughters, the first of whom was 
married to the count of Nevers. This eldest son died during his father’s 
life-time and the younger son who is now the duke claimed the duchy 
in the court of France as his father’s nearest heir. The count of Nevers 
likewise claimed that duchy on behalf of his wife, maintaining on his 
part that it was the general custom throughout the whole duchy of 
Burgundy that as long as there are several survivors of the eldest son, a 
second son will not succeed though he be nearer to the father in degree. 
The opposite side admitted that that was the custom in the duchy and 
in the court of the duke with regard to his subjects who have to 
establish their right in his court in any kind of succession. But the duke 
himself does not have to establish his right in his own court with regard 
to that duchy, but in the court of the king of France as one of the peers 
of France. Therefore judgment with regard to the said duchy ought to 
be in accordance with the custom of the court of France which is 
observed by the king and other peers of that court. But while the 


_ aforesaid matter was pending, the king of France gave his own sister in 


marriage at Paris to that second son who is now duke. The count of 
Nevers, considering that the king of France would not have given his 
sister to a man without land, clearly perceived that a contrary 
Judgment on the duchy would be returned, and accepting a moderate 
sum, he withdrew his claim. 

So, therefore, as regards the succession of Scotland, it is not the 
custom of the court of the king of Scotland which is applied to subjects 
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De eodem 


Magister Egidius Lamberti decanus Sancti Martini Turonensis dicit 


quod in regno Francie primogenitura non prefert aliquem aliis in > 


successione nisi ubi sunt plures in eodem gradu, puta plures filii, plures 
nepotes vel plures pronepotes, aut plures fratres aut sorores, vel plures 
filii fratrum vel sororum, et sic deinceps | in gradibus ulterioribus in 
eadem linea descendenti vel collateral1. Sed ubi agitur de pluribus 
personis gradu distinctis, statim preferetur in successione qui gradu 
propinquior est primogenitura non obstante, sicut patet in oe 
secundo genito qui in successione patris | prefertur liberis fi il 
primogeniti qui decessit vivente patre. Et idem est in gradibus 
ulterioribus in eadem linea descendenti. Idem eciam est in linea 
collaterali. Verumptamen si in regno Scocie fuerit consuetudo quod 
primogenitus vel ex primogenito procedens licet gradu remocior 
preferri debet in successione, illa consuetudo ante omnia est servanda. 
Et quia dicebatur ei quod alii magni sunt in opinione quod in casu isto 
de successione regni Scocie non sit sequenda consuetudo ipsius regni 
Scocie sed magis consuetudo curie* Anghie que in paribus’ illius curie 
locum habet, ipse in hoc sic distinxit: ‘Aut tractamus quo ad 
peticlonem ipsius regni Scocie super ipso processu ordinando et 
ordine placiti servando, et quo ad hoc servanda est consuetudo curie 
regis Anglie in qua petitur regnum Scocie; aut tractamus quo ad ipsum 
negocium decidendum sive terminandum, et quo ad hoc servanda est 
consuetudo loci in quo res sita est de qua agitur, unde cum de regno 
Scocie agatur, quo ad terminandum negocium et adjudicandum cul 
regnum ipsum debeatur servanda est consuetudo regni Scocie. Sic 
enim in hac materia distingunt et diffiniunt doctores tam juris 
canonici quam civilis.’ Ulterius autem: querebatur ab ipso si | in 
adjudicando uni petencium regnum Scocie, servarl debeat consuetudo 
illius regni, vel servabitur consuetudo que optenta est in successio- 
nibus comitum baronum et aliorum subditorum regni Scocie, vel 
tantum observabitur consuetudo que optenta est in personis regum 
Scocie quo ad succedendum in regno ipso. Ad hoc ipse respondit 
servandum esse consuetudinem optentam in personis regum non in 
personis subditorum. Sed alia et alia est constuetudo in successionibus 
regum et subditorum. Hoc enim habemus pro maxima quod 
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of that kingdom such as earls, barons and others that is to be followed, 
but rather the custom which is applied in the court of the king of 
England with regard to the peers of that court. But if no custom can be 
found in that court on the above case or a similar one, there must be 
recourse to the written law according to which, without any doubt, the 
nearer in degree would be preferred. 


6 


The same topic 


Master Giles Lamberti dean of St Martin at Tours says that in the 
kingdom of France primogeniture does not give precedence to anyone 
over others in succession except when there are several of the same 
degree of relationship, for instance several sons, several grandsons or 
several great-grandsons, or several brothers or sisters, or several sons 
of brothers or sisters, and so on in more remote degrees descending in 
the same line or collaterally. But when it is a question of several 
persons of different degrees of relationship, the person nearer in 
degree has immediate precedence in succession, primogeniture 
notwithstanding, as is shown in the case of a second son who in 
succession to the father has precedence over the children of a first- 
born son who has died while the father was alive. And the same 
principle applies in the more remote degrees descending in the same 
line and also in the collateral line. Nevertheless if it should be the 
custom in the kingdom of Scotland that the eldest or the issue of the 
eldest ought to have precedence in succession although more distant 
in degree, that custom is to be observed in preference to everything 
else. = 

And because it was said to him that other great men are of the 
opinion that in this case about the succession to the kingdom of 
Scotland the custom to be followed is not that of the kingdom of 
Scotland itself but rather the custom of the court of England which is 
applied to the peers of that court, he made this distinction on the 
point: ‘In a claim to the kingdom of Scotland itself, either we are 


dealing with setting up these legal proceedings and the course of 


pleading which is to be followed, in which case the custom to be 
observed is the custom of the court of the king of England in which the 


claim to the kingdom of Scotland is being made; or we are dealin g with 


the settlement or conclusion of the matter itself, in which case the 
custom to be observed is that of the place in which the business in 
question arises, and therefore, since the question concerns the 
kingdom of Scotland, for a. conclusion of the matter and an 
adjudication on who ought to have that kingdom, the custom of the 
kingdom of Scotland is to be observed. For in such a way do the 
doctors of both canon and civil law discriminate and define in this 
matter.’ Then it was further inquired of him if in awarding the 
kingdom of Scotland to one of the claimants, the custom of that 
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consuetudo descendit, non ascendit: hoc est dictu quod consuetudine 
superioris inferiores judicantur, non econtra. Si vero in personis 
regum Scocie quo ad succedendum in regno ipso in casu In quo sunt 
dicti petentes non est actenus visa consuetudo quia numquam contigit 
iste casus, adhuc non est recurrendum ad consuetudinem optentam in 
successionibus comitum et baronum ipsius regni. Sed in hoc casu 
recurrendum erit ad consuetudinem curie superioris, scilicet curie 
Anglicane, in qua super huius regni successione habet judicari. 

Hoc est* falsum omnino quia nec est superior nec habet regnum 
Scocie judicare; sed sua falsa suggestione periti Francie recitative sic 
dicebant.° 
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7 


De eodem 


Magister Salinus, magister Tancretus, magister Renerius de Senis 
similiter conferentes super hoc facto et Librum de usibus feudorum 
plenius revolventes ad interrogaciones eis factas multa satis propria 
invenerunt. In primis quod ascendentes in feodo non succedunt, ut in 
dicto libro titulo De natura successionis feudi capitulo 1°. Per hoc 
autem excluditur peticio regis Norwagie qui est ascendens ad 
Margaritam filiam suam. Item postmodum invenerunt quod filius 
naturalis, licet postea fuerit legittimatus eciam quo ad temporalia sive 
per matrimonium subsequens sive aliter, non succedit in feudis ut in 
dicto libro in fine titulo Si de feudo defuncti, capitulo Naturales. Per 
hoc autem excluditur dominus Willelmus de Ros licet de legittima- 
cione Isabelle antecedentis sue posset plene doceri. Item postea 
invenerunt quod femina vel proles ex ea descendens ad successionem 
feudi aspirare non potest, ut in dicto libro titulo De gradu successionis 
in feudis, capitulo i°. Per quod excluduntur comes Holandie, 
Robertus de Brois et Johannes de Balliolo, cum hii per descensum ex 
duabus sororibus vendicent dictum regnum et comes Holandie per 
descensum ex altera. Item casum expressum invenerunt ad exclu- 
dendum Ro-[bertum] de B[rois] | et Johannem de Balliolo: Ticio enim 
defuncto sine legittimo herede masculo, eius feudi successio non 
pertinet ad eiusdem Ticii patruum magnum | nec ad prolem eX €0 
descendentem, ut in dicto titulo De gradibus successionis in feudis 
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kingdom ought to be observed — either the custom applicable to the 
succession of earls, barons and other subjects of the kingdom of 
Scotland will be observed, or the custom applicable only to the kings 
of Scotland personally with regard to the succession to that kingdom. 
To this he replies that the custom applicable to the persons of the kings 
and not to the persons of subjects is to be observed. The custom 
relating to the succession of kings is one thing: that relating to their 
subjects is another. Indeed we have this as a maxim: ‘Custom 
descends, not ascends’, which is to say that inferiors are judged by the 
custom of their superior, and not the other way round. If in fact no 
custom has yet been identified in relation to the kings of Scotland 
personally as regards succession to that kingdom in the case of the said 
claimants because a case of this kind has never occurred, we should 
still not have recourse to the custom applicable to the succession of the 
earls and barons of that kingdom. But in this case we should have 
recourse to the custom of the superior court, namely the English 
court, in which the succession to this kingdom has to be adjudged. 

This is wholly false because he is not the superior nor does he have the 
right to adjudicate in respect of the kingdom of Scotland; but following 
his misleading proposition the learned lawyers of France made 
declarations of this kind. 


7 


The same topic 


Master Salinus, Master Tancred and Master Rayner de Sens, 
similarly consulting together on this matter and thoroughly perusing 
the Liber de Usibus Feudorum, found many appropriate answers to the 
questions put to them. Firstly, that relatives in the ascending line do 
not succeed in a fief, according to the said book under the heading ‘De 
natura successionis feudi’, first chapter. Now this makes inadmissible 
the claim of the king of Norway who 1s related in the ascending line to 
his daughter Margaret. Again, they later found that a natural son, 


although legitimised afterwards, even as regards temporalities, 


whether by a subsequent marriage or otherwise, does not succeed in 
fiefs according to the same book, at the end, under the heading ‘Si de 


-feudo defuncti’, in the chapter ‘Naturales’. Now this disqualifies Sir 


William de Ros although the legitimation of his ancestress Isabella 
can be fully demonstrated. Again, they later found that a woman or 
her offspring descendants cannot aspire to the succession of a fief, 
according to the said book under the heading “De gradu successionis 
in feudis’, first chapter. This excludes the count of Holland, Robert de 
Bruce and John de Balliol, since these latter claim the said kingdom by 
descent from two sisters and the count of Holland by descent from 
another. Again, they found a case expressly excluding Robert de 
Bruce and John de Balliol: for on the death of Ticius without a lawful 
male heir. the succession to his fief does not belong to the same Ticius’ 
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capitulo 1°. David autem comes de Hontyngdon antecessor dictorum 
Ro-{berti] et Jo-[hannis] (per cuius descensum ipsi petunt dictum 
regnum) fuit patruus magnus regis Alexandri ultimo defunct, quia 
fuit frater regis Willelmi avi e1usdem Alexandri. Et sic hutus feudi 
successio ad prolem ex dicto David comite descendentem pertinere 


non debet, sed revertetur ad dominum superiorem illius feudi. Item 


invenerunt quod tunc demum in feudis ad leges communes recurritur 
cum consuetudo non invenitur ut in titulo De cognicione feudi 
capitulo 1°, in fine. Item invenerunt quod in feudis consuetudo que 
observatur in maioribus et minoribus eciam debet observari; non 
tamen invenitur cautum quod consuetudine minorum maiores 
constringuntur, ut in titulo De natura feudi, capitulo 1°, in fine. Dicunt 


-tamen isti quod si ad successionem regni Scocie in quo nunc contingit 


vel simili optenta fuerit certa consuetudo, illa servanda est, 
pretermissa omni lege; sin autem, recurrendum est ad consuetudinem 
vicinorum regnorum, que si in casu de quo agitur non valeat inveniri, 
aut recurrendum est ad leges de usibus feudorum per quas 
excluduntur omnes petentes et devolutum est regnum ipsum ad 
dominum superiorem, aut recurretur ad leges communes imperiales 
per quas successio ad lineam collateralem* delata ultra fratres et 
fratrum filios indubitanter defertur propinquiori in gradu, primo- 
genitura in persona alia non obstante.’Magister Johannes de 
Forkalcaria, magister Girardus Pagii, magister Renerius de F lorencia 
doctores in decretis dicunt quod tam jure canonico quam civili ex quo 
isti duo petentes attingunt regi ultimo defuncto in linea collateral et 
sunt ultra fratres et fratrum filios, non attenta primogenitura aliqua 
propinquior in gradu prefertur. Quod est verum nisi in loco de quo 
agitur aliud de consuetudine observetur; consuetudo enim in loco suo 


prefertur omni lege. 
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Decretum sequentis militat 
pro rege Roberto 


Dominus Willelmus Bonet summus doctor juris canonici dicit quod $1 
altera filiarum comitis David supervixisset regi Alexandro ultime 
defuncto, ad ipsam et eius posteritatem transferetur successio dicti 


regni; si tamen neutra earum dicto regi supervixit, tunc ille de duobus | 
petentibus qui prius est natus et sic dicto regi prius factus est cognatus, 


licet ex sorore secunda processerit, in successione dicti regni 
preferendus est. Ad quod est auctum quasi expressum loquens de 
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paternal great-uncle nor to that man’s descendants, as may be seen 
under the heading ‘De gradibus successionis in feudis’, first chapter. 
Now David earl of Huntingdon, the ancestor of the said Robert and 
John (by descent from whom these men claim the said kingdom) was 
the paternal great-uncle of King Alexander lately deceased, because 
he was the brother of King William grandfather of the same 
Alexander. And thus the succession to this fief ought not to belong to 
offspring descending from the said Earl David, but shall revert to the 
superior lord of that fief. Again, they found that as regards fiefs there 
is final recourse to common law only when no custom is to be found, 
as laid down under the heading ‘De cognicione feudi’, first chapter, at 
the end. Again, they found that as regards fiefs the custom which is 
observed for persons of high status ought also to be observed for 
persons of low status; but no injunction was found that those of high 
status are bound by the custom of those of low status, as may be seen 
under the heading ‘De natura feudi’, first chapter, at the end. These 
men say, however, that if a settled custom has been applied with 
regard to the succession to the kingdom of Scotland in a case such as 
now occurs ora similar one, that custom is to be observed, and all laws 
set aside; but if not, there should be recourse to the custom of 
neighbouring kingdoms; and if in the case in question this is not to be 
found, either there should be recourse to the laws on the treatment of 
fiefs whereby all the claimants are excluded and the kingdom itself 
falls to the superior lord, or there should be recourse to the common 
imperial laws whereby succession granted to the collateral line beyond 
brothers and the sons of brothers is undoubtedly granted to the nearer 
in degree relationship, even if primogeniture favours someone else. 
Master John de Forcalquier, Master Gerard Pagii and Master 
Rayner de Florence, doctors of canon law, say that according to both 
canon and civil law, since these two claimants are connected with the 
king lately deceased in the collateral line more distantly than brothers 
and the sons of brothers, any primogeniture is disregarded and the 
nearer in degree is preferred. This is true unless some other custom is 
observed in the place in question; for custom in its own place has 


‘precedence over all law. 


8 


The decision of the following [consultant] 
supports King Robert 


Sir William Bonnet an eminent doctor of canon law says that if either 
of Earl David’s daughters had survived King Alexander last deceased, 
the succession to the said kingdom would have been transferred to her 
and her descendants; but if neither of them survived the said king, then 
the one of the two claimants who was born first and thus was the first 
to become a kinsman of the said king is to take precedence in the 
succession to the said kingdom, even though he may have been 
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successione cognatorum veniencium ex transverso.“Reginaldus 
Barbou ballivus Normannie declinavit in sentenciam decani 
Turonensis in hoc — quod si super successione de qua agitur in 
personis regum Scocie certa fuerit optenta consuetudo, ipsa omnino 
sequenda est; non autem consuetudo observata in successionibus 
comitum baronum et aliorum subditorum eiusdem regni, quod SI 
personis regum quo ad successionem dicti regni in casu premisso vel 
simili nulla fuerit optenta consuetudo, recurrendum est ad consuetu- 
dinem curie Anglicane, que superior est | <hoc falsum est)’ et in qua 
de regno illo agitur. Quod si in ipsa curia Anglicana quo ad pares* 
illius curie in premisso casu vel simili nulla consuetudo valeat inveniri, 
recurrere poterit rex Anglie ad viam juris scripti, vel de consilio 
parium curie sue necnon procerum et magnatum terre sue legem 
novam condere poterit super hoc casu et similibus casibus inauditis. 
“Dominus Thomas de Welland dicit quod nisi lex et consuetudo in 
casu premisso vel simili expressa esset in regno Scotorum quo ad 
successionem ipsius regni, casum istum de dicto regno reputat omnino 
similem huiusmodi casui si contingeret de comitatu vel baronia in 
regno Anglie, nam regnum istud tenetur in feudum a rege Anglie pro 
homagio sicut comitatus vel baronie in regno Anglie <hoc falsum. 
est>°. Sed si comitatus vel baronia de regno Anglie incidisset in hune 
casum, | ille qui ex sorore primogenita processerit racione primo- 
geniture nomen et dignitatem comitatus solus obtineret, et id quod 
principalius esset de comitatu sive esset castrum sive alia possessio: alii 
tamen qui ex aliis sororibus processerunt, quia omnes sorores 
quotquot fuerint unum heredem sui patris representant, de tota 
hereditate de qua agitur suas partes habere debent. Et sic licet 
Johannes de Balliolo racione primogeniture nomen regie dignitatis 
solus habere debeat, et eciam principaliorem locum regni Scotorum 


~ sive sit civitas sive palacium sive castrum; nichilominus tamen quia 
-ipse Johannes de Bal-[liolo] et Ro-[bertus] de Brois et Johannnes 


Hastyngis ex tribus filiabus comitis David processerunt que fuerunt 
unus heres comitis David (ad quem fit resortum de jure dicti regni), 
ideo dicti Robertus de Brois et Johannes de Hastyngis partes suas 
habere debent de omnibus’ possessionibus ad regem/ Scocie qualiter- 
cumque pertinentibus. Et hii duo partes suas’ tenebunt a rege Anglie, 
non ab alio, ita libere sicut ipse Johannes de Balliolo; nec ipse 
Johannes de Balliolo quicquam ad regalitatem pertinens in aliorum 
partibus exercebit; et hec esset magna securitas et utilitas domini 
superioris. Item cum quereretur ab ipso si dominus Ro-[bertus] de 
Brois in peticione sua qua petit totum regnum eo quod propinquior 
est in gradu contrarium judicium reportaret, velud postea potest 
redire ad petendum partem suam racione premissa, videlicet quia 
mater sua et alie due sorores fuerunt unus heres dicti David comitis, et 
respondit quod sic, et partem suam per judicium optinere deberet. 
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descended from the second sister. There is seemingly clear authority 
for this in what is said about to the succession of kinsmen in the 
collateral line. 

Reginald Barbou bailiff of Normandy leant towards the opinion of 
the dean of Tours in this — that if with regard to the succession in 
question a settled custom has been applied to the persons of the kings 
of Scotland, that must be faithfully followed; but not the custom 
observed in the succession of earls, barons and other subjects of the 
same kingdom, because if no custom has been applied to the persons 
of the kings regarding succession in the said kingdom in the foregoing 
or a similar case, there should be recourse to the custom of the English 
court, which is the superior [court] (this is false) and in which the 
action concerning that kingdom is being heard. But if no custom can 
be found in that English court with regard to the peers of that court in 
the foregoing or a similar case, the king of England will be able to have 
recourse to the procedure under written law, or, with the counsel of 


_ the peers of his court and also the leading men and magnates of his 


land, he will be able to establish new law for this case and similar 
unprecedented cases. 

Sir Thomas de Weyland says that unless the law and custom on the 
foregoing or a similar case was clear in the kingdom of the Scots with 
regard to the succession to that kingdom, he considers this case 
concerning the said kingdom as altogether similar to a case of like 
nature which might arise with regard to an earldom or barony in the 
kingdom of England, for that kingdom [of Scotland] is held in fee 
from the king of England for homage just like earldoms or baronies in 
the kingdom of England (this is false). But if an earldom or barony of 
the kingdom of England had fallen into this predicament, he who was 
descended from the eldest sister would alone get the name and dignity 
of the earldom by reason of primogeniture, and also [hold] whatever 
was the chief property of the earldom, whether it was a castle or some 
other property: but any others who were descended from the other 


_ sisters ought to have their share of the whole inheritance in question, 


because all the sisters, however many they may have been, represent 
one heir of their father. And thus, although John de Balliol by reason 
of primogeniture ought alone to have the royal title and also hold the 
chief place of the kingdom of the Scots, whether it be town, palace or 


_castle; yet nevertheless, because John de Balliol himself, and Robert 


de Bruce and John Hastings are descended from the three daughters of 
Earl David who were one heir of Earl David (to whom we have resort 


_ according to the law of the said kingdom), so the said Robert de Bruce 
and John de Hastings ought to have their shares of all the possessions 


pertaining to the king of Scotland in whatever way. And these two will 
hold their shares from the king of England, not from anyone else, as 
freely as John de Balliol himself; and John de Balliol himself will not 
exercise any royal authority in the shares of the others: and this would 
be a great safeguard and advantage for the superior lord. Again, when 
he was asked whether, if Sir Robert de Bruce received an unfavourable 
judgment on his petition (in which he claims the whole kingdom 
because he is the nearer in degree of relationship), he could go back 
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9 
Adhuc de eodem 


Magister generalis Fratrum Minorum, deliberato“ consilio cum toto 
conventu Parisius, sic respondit quod si in casu de quo agitur in regno 
Anglie vel Scocie fuerit optenta consuetudo, illa pre ceteris legibus est 
sequenda; sin autem aut rex vult uti lege imperiali aut lege divina. Si 
lege imperiali, quid secundum eam fieri debeat satis noverunt sui juris 
periti. Si lege divina, expressus est textus | Biblie, pro eo qui propin- 
quior est? in gradu sic enim legitur in libro Numerorum xxvii capitulo 
in principio: | | 


Accesserunt filie Salphat steteruntque coram Moise et Eleazaro 
sacerdote et cunctis principibus populi atque dixerunt: ‘Pater noster 
mortuus est in deserto. Hic non habuit mares filios. Cur tollitur nomen 
illius de familia sua quia non habet‘ filium? Date nobis possessionem 
inter cognatos patris nostris.’ Retulitque Moisez causas earum ad 
judicium Domini, qui dixit ad eum: ‘Justam rem postulant filie 


Salphat. Da eis possessionem inter cognatos patris sui et ei in 


hereditatem succedant. Ad filios autem Israel loquens hec: Homo cum 
mortuus fuerit absque filio, ad filiam eius transibit hereditas. Si filiam? 
non habuerit, habebit successores fratres suos. Quod si fratres non 
fuerint, dabitis hereditatem fratribus patris eius, hiis qui ei proximi 
sunt. Eritque hoc filiis Israel sanctum lege perpetua sicut precepit 
Dominus Moisi.’ | 7 


Majores et periciores de ordine® Predicatorum Parisius dixerunt se 
penitus ignorare varias consuetudines regnorum super successionibus 
hereditariis eciam leges imperiales de successionibus huiusmodi 
tractantes. Verumptamen jure divino dixerunt in casu quo queritur 
proximiorem in gradu modis omnibus preferenduny per preallegatum 
capitulum libri Numerorum, et adjunxit unus de fratribus quod 


Origenes super illo capitulo ita dicit: “Hic expresse et distincte’ judici 


Domini determinatur quis defuncto hereditatem habenti debeat in 
hereditatem succedere.’ Quidem eciam alius de fratribus similiter 
adjecit quod in casu consimili vidit questionem in Hamonia ubi duo 
qui processerant ex duobus fratribus petebant quamdam hereditatem. 
Ille qui processit ex fratre primogenito distabat a stipite, scilicet patre 
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afterwards and claim his share on the aforementioned grounds 
(namely because his mother and the other two sisters were one heir of 
the said Earl David), he answered that he could, and ought to be 
adjudged his share. 


9 
Still the same topic 


The master-general of the Friars Minor having taken advice from the 
whole convent in Paris, replied to the effect that if in the case in 
question a custom has been applied in the kingdom of England or 
Scotland, that is to be followed in preference to other laws; but if not, 
the king must make use of either imperial law or divine law. If imperial 
law, his lawyers know well enough what ought to be done in 
accordance with it. If divine law, the Bible text is clear, for one reads 
thus in favour of him who is the nearer in degree in the book of 
Numbers, chapter 27, at the beginning: 


The daughters of Zelophehad came and stood before Moses and 
Eleazar the priest and all the leaders of the people and said: ‘Our 
father died in the wilderness and he had no male children. Why is his 
name taken away from his family because he has no son? Give us 
possession between our father’s kinsmen.’ And Moses submitted their 
case to the judgment of the Lord, who said to him: “The daughters of 
Zelophehad make a just demand. Give them possession between their 
father’s kinsmen and let them succeed him in the inheritance. And 
speak thus to the sons of Israel: When a man dies and has no son, the 
inheritance shall pass to his daughter. If he has no daughter, he shall 
have his brothers as his successors; and if he has no brothers, you will 
give the inheritance to his father’s brothers, to those who are nearest 
to him. And this will be sacred to the sons of Israel as a legal precedent, 
as the Lord has commanded Moses.’ 


The more important and experienced members of the Order of 
Preachers in Paris said that they were profoundly ignorant of the 
diverse customs of kingdoms regarding succession to heritable rights 
and also of the imperial laws dealing with successions of this kind. 
Nevertheless they said that according to divine law in the case in 
question the nearer in degree should in all ways take precedence on 
account of the aforesaid chapter of the book of Numbers; and one of 
the friars added that Origen says as follows concerning that chapter: 
‘Here it is prescribed clearly and distinctly by the judgment of the 
Lord who ought to succeed a deceased person leaving an inheritance 
in that inheritance.’ Indeed, another of the friars also added in like 
manner that he was aware of a dispute in a very similar case in 
Hainault where two men descended from two brothers were claiming 
a certain inheritance. The one who was descended from the eldest 
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fratrum eorum in quarto gradu. Alius qui ex fratre secundo genito 
processit distabat ab eodem stipite in tercio gradu, et judicatum fuit 
pro eo qui propinquior fuit” in gradu, primogenitura ex parte alia non 
obstante. 


Hiis consultacionibus et decretis peritorum Francie adunatis ac in 
Angliam quam celerius deportatis, prenominatus rex Anglie venit 
Norhame ad mensem post Pascha anno domini m° cc® 1xxxix, ubi 
fecit prelatos magnates et custodes convenire, ubi eos dulci allocu- 
cione hortatus est ut componerent inter se pacem, concordarent in 
regem, quod utique ut pretenditque maximum sibi gaudium 
generaret. ‘Valentes’, inquit, ‘gens hucusque fuistis, docti dicemini’ 
ne extranei apponant se inter vos magnificare super terram. 


Sufficitunt nobis nostra: unanimiter congeratis vestra. Quod si 


nequeatis | in unam coire sentenciam, tali die huc reveniatis et quod 
Deus dederit annunciabimus et justiciam ministrabimus.’ O. ficta 
dolositas, incantatrix alauda, simulatrix fucata, adulatrix venenosa 
que pedicas insontibus abscondis laqueos simplicibus paras! Latent 
tua venena pestis purulenta’ circumlita melle verborum, et tam diu 
fistulator dulcis blandiris quousque simulator decipies. O igitur 
viduata Scocia non attendis quid sapit* Seneca:’ ‘Malum hominem 
blande loquentem agnosce tuum laqueum; habet enim suum 
venenum blanda oracio.’ Hecille. 
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De subtilitate et malicia regis Eadwardi 
et de electa assisa super jure regni 
processura 


Anno igitur sequenti sed et interim, ut verius dicam, per suggestiones 
versipelles et immissiones per angelos malos aura regis Anglie 
insufflatos, oritur lamentabilis sedicio inter status de Scocie regno, 
qua fit maxima divisio tam in clero quam in’ populo a parte Roberti 
Brois et Johannis de Balliolo, ceteris omnibus ut premittitur exclusis 
jus et jurisdiccionem in regno Scocie petentibus. Queruntur interim 
gesta annales et cronice multiformiter tam in Scocia Wallia et 
Hibernia, non solum inter regnicolas Scocie? sed per consilium regis 
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brother was four degrees removed from the stem, namely the father of 
the brothers. The other who was descended from the second-born son 
was three degrees removed from the same stem, and judgment was 
given for him who was the nearer in degree, regardless of 
primogeniture on the other side. 


When these deliberations and pronouncements of the legal experts 
of France had been brought together and conveyed very speedily to 
England, the king of England previously mentioned came to 
Norham in the month after Easter 1289 where he had the prelates, 
magnates and guardians assembled. He then exhorted them with 
sweet words to make peace among themselves and agree upon a king, 
not least because, as he put it, it would give him particular pleasure. 
‘Worthy as a nation that you have been hitherto,’ he said, ‘you will be 
reckoned shrewd if you prevent foreigners from taking a dis- 
proportionate share among you in the matter of your land. Our 
affairs are enough for us: may you be agreed in coping with yours! 
But if you are unable to come to a unanimous decision, return here 
on such a day and we shall proclaim God’s will in the matter and 
administer justice.’ False cunning, enchantress lark, counterfeit 
pretender, venomous flatterer who snares with innocent conceal- 
ments the traps you prepare for the ingenuous! Your poisons 
festering with plague lie hidden, overlaid with honeyed words; and 
you are soothing for such a long time as a delightful player on the 
shepherd’s pipe until you fradulently charm to sleep. Therefore 
bereaved Scotland, you pay no attention to what Seneca well knows: 
‘Recognize that an evil man who speaks in flattering terms is your 
snare; for smooth-tongued eloquence contains its poison.’ 


10 


King Edward’s subtlety and malice, and the appointment 
of ajury to proceed on the matter of the right 
to the kingdom 


In the following year therefore and in the interval (if I am to be 
truthful) as a result of the sly suggestions and insinuations breathed 
by wicked angels from the air around the king of England, 
lamentable civil discord arose among the estates concerning the 
kingdom of Scotland which caused a great division among both 
clergy and people as supporters of Robert Bruce and John de Balliol, 
all the others claiming right and jurisdiction in the’ kingdom of 
Scotland having been excluded, as previously stated. Meanwhile 
histories, annals and chronicles of many kinds were examined in 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, not only among subjects of Scotland 
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Anglie, super jure suo regni Scocie. Hoc igitur anno convenerunt 
omnes majores regni Scocie apud Wpsetlyngton’”’ et de rogatu regis 
prefati salvo conductu etusdem marchiam pertransierunt” et ad 
ecclesiam parochialem de Norhame congregati sunt. Ubi primo 
tenue et non quasi seriose peciit predictus rex Anglie directum 
dominium Scocie quatenus predecessores sui per solempnes 
evidencias actenus optinuerunt. Ad quod breviter responsum fuit per 
Robertum <Wischard>* episcopum Glasguensem, quod ab olim 
regnum Scocie ita fuit iberum quod nulli nisi soli Deo et potestatem 
eius in terris habenti in tributo vel homagio tenebatur, et addidit ad 
premissa hec dicta que referam: “O rex de libris Anglorum excerpsi 
videlicet’ (Gildas >: 


Regnum Scotorum fuit inter cetera regna 
terrarum quondam nobile forte potens. 

Post Britones Noricos Pictos Dacosque repulsos, 
nobiliter Scoti jus tenuere suum.’ 


Hiis auditis, rex surda aure preteriens et quasi pro nichilo reputans 
responsum presulis, finxit se longius ire et se pro reformacione regni 
totis viribus instare. De peticione sua ulterius tacuit et ad consilium 
privatum transiens supplicavit prelatis magnatibus et proceribus 
Scocie venire Berwicum et ibi causam suam, ut pretendit,’ fideliter 
haberent declaratam. Sed in hoc deficiebat quia modica fidelitas 
reperta est in eo ut in sequentibus lacius patet. Venientibus illis 
Berwicum ut premissum est electi sunt xxiii” viri preclari (secundum 
quosdam xl, secundum alios octoginta sed ut reperio plures codices 
in primam sentenciam concordant), quorum duodecim de Anglia et 


totidem de Scocia jurati fideliter decernere et determinare quis , 


duorum contendencium Roberti et Johannis pocius ad regnum 
haberet jus. Istis ergo sic juratis et ordinata assisa xxiii” ut 
predictum est, omnes alios fecit rex de ecclesia amoveri preter illos 
dumtaxat ad assisam juratos, quos in'| loco secreto a frequencia 
populi arccius custodiri decrevit. Idem rex nullo secum comitante” ad 
illos de assisa quando et quociens volebat solus intravit, et de exitu 
rei sepius inquirebat. Tandem per aliquorum pejeratorum insinua- 
cionem perpendens quod Robertus Brois esset pocior jure 
successionis secundum leges et consuetudines approbatas, firmata 
custodia assise recessit ad suos, et de privato consilio suo quosdam 
ad partem retraxit, intimans eisdem diffinicionem assise et super hoc 
de eorum consilio deliberans quid super premissis esset faciendum. 
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but also by the council of the king of England, upon his right to the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

Therefore in this year all the magnates of the kingdom of Scotland 
met together at Upsettlington and at the request of the aforesaid king 
with his safe-conduct crossed the border and assembled at the parish 
church of Norham. Here tentatively at first and not as if he were 
serious, the aforesaid king of England claimed direct lordship over 
Scotland in so far as his predecessors possessed it hitherto with 
reference to solemn proofs. To this Robert Wishart bishop of 
Glasgow briefly replied that from long ago the kingdom of Scotland 
was free to the extent that it owed tribute or homage to no-one save 
God alone and his agent on earth; and he added to the aforesaid these 
words which I will record: “Your majesty, I have made extracts from 
the books of the English, namely [a prophecy of] Gildas, as follows:- 


The kingdom of the Scots was once noble, strong and powerful 
among the other kingdoms of the earth. 

After repelling the Britons, Norwegians, Picts and Danes, 

the Scots nobly upheld their rights.’ 


On hearing this the king passed over the bishop’s reply with a deaf 
car as if deeming it worthless, and planned to proceed further and 
insist with all his strength on a new regime in the kingdom. He 
refrained from further reference to his own claim, and after taking 
advice privately entreated the prelates, magnates and nobles of 
Scotland to come to Berwick and there (such was his offer) have their 
case decided in a trustworthy manner. But in this he was found 
wanting because little trustworthiness was found in him as became 
very clear in what follows. 

As was mentioned before, from those coming to Berwick twenty- 
four distinguished men (forty according to some and eighty 
according to others, but, as I find, several books agree on the first 
opinion), of whom twelve were from England and the same number 
from Scotland, were chosen and sworn in to decide and determine 
faithfully which of the two contenders Robert and John had the 
better right to the kingdom. Now when these men had taken an oath 
and a jury of twenty-four had been set up as mentioned above, the 
king had everyone else removed from the church except just those 
sworn in as jurors, whom he decided to have closely guarded from the 
public eye in a secret location. The same king went in alone among 
these jury members with no-one accompanying him whenever and as 
often as he wished, and frequently inquired about the progress of the 
case. At length, weighing up a report from some perjurers that 
Robert Bruce had the preferable right of succession according to the 
laws and established customs, he strengthened the guard on the jury, 
withdrew to his own men, and drawing some members of his privy 
council on one side, told them about the decision of the jury and with 
their counsel deliberated on what was to be done about this matter. 


[5 June] 
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11 


Qualiter. consultus fuit rex non sentenciare 
super jure’ regni Scocie 
sine ipsius subjeccione 


Ad interrogata regis respondit quidam Anglicus Antonius de Bek 
nomine sic dicens: ‘Si Robertus Brois fuerit rex Scocie, ub1 manebit 
rex Anglie Eadwardus? Cum idem Robertus sit de meliori prosapia 
tocius Anglie et quod in regno Scocie potens sit valde in se, ita quod 
regibus Anglie retroactis temporibus multa fuerint incomoda | per 
reges Scocie illata.’ Ad quod idem rex quasi caput concuciens Gallica 
lingua’ respondit dicens: ‘Per le sang’ Dew tu aves bien eschante’, 
quod est dicere: ‘Per sanguinem Christi tu bene cantasti. Aliter ibit 
negocium quam prius disposueram.’ Similiter omnes de suo privato 
consilio nunc clam nunc palam modis omnibus sibi suggerebant ut 
sine subjeccione numquam proferret senteniam, cum‘ tempus tunc 
instaret oportunum quo diu desideratum suum posset complere 
desiderium. Istis sic deliberatis, vocari fecit Robertum de Broys 
seniorem querens si predictum regnum vellet de eo in capite tenere el 
si sic Ipsum regem faceret et constitueret etusdem. Cui simpliciter 
respondit Robertus et dixit: “Si predictum regnum per viam juris et 


fidelem assisam adipisci valeam, bene quidem; sin autem, numquam, 


in servitutem redigam acquirendo michi regnum prefatum quod 
omnes reges clusdem cum magno tedio et labore sine servitute sub 


firma libertate hucusque servaverunt et tenuerunt.’ Hoc audito et eo 


callide remoto, vocatoque Johanne de Balliolo ipsum simili 
questione qua primum pulsavit. Qui cito deliberans cum suo consilio 
satis corrupto, predicti regis voluntati consensit ut regnum ab e0 
teneret et homagium faceret pro eodem. Quo facto, cito post vocatis 
partibus in presencia nobilium Scocie et Anglie, pronunciavit 
Johannem de Balliolo in successione regni heredem fore legitttmum 
et ipsum jura sentencialiter diffinivit habere pociora. Post datam 
vero sentenciam comes Gloverie, tenens Robertum’ Brois per 
manum in conspectu omnium sic dixit: “Recognosce, O rex, quale 
judicium hodie dedisti et scito quod in extremo examine | oportet te 
judicari.’ Statimque isdem Robertus de mandato eiusdem comitis 
recessit nec umquam Johanni de Balliolo homagium prestitit vel 
fidelitatem. | 
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1] 


How the king was advised not to pronounce judgment 
_on the right to the throne of Scotland 
without that country’s subjection 


The king’s questions were answered by a certain Englishman named 
Anthony Bek who spoke as follows: ‘If Robert Bruce becomes king 
of Scotland, where will Edward king of England stand? For this 
Robert is of the best stock of all England and is personally very 
powerful in the kingdom of Scotland, and in times gone by many 
troubles have been inflicted on the kings of England by the kings of 
Scotland.’ To this the same king, shaking his head so to speak, 
replied in the French tongue saying: ‘Per le sang de Dieu tu as bien 
chante’, that is to say “By Christ’s blood, you have sung well! The 
matter will proceed otherwise than I had previously arranged.’ In 
like manner all of his privy council both secretly and openly 
suggested to him by all means that he should never give judgment 
without subjection, since a suitable time was then at hand when he 
could fulfil a desire he had harboured for a long time. 

When these things had thus been considered, he summoned the 
clder Robert de Bruce and asked him if he would hold the aforesaid 
kingdom of him in chief, in which case he would make and constitute 
him king thereof. Robert answered him frankly and said: ‘If I can 
obtain the aforesaid kingdom by way of law and a trustworthy jury, 
it is well indeed; but if not, I shall never in gaining it for myself reduce 
to servitude the aforesaid kingdom which all its kings with great toil 
and trouble have until now preserved and held without servitude in 
firmly-rooted freedom.’ When he had heard this and cunningly had 
Robert removed, Edward summoned John de Balliol and put to him 
the same question as before. After quickly deliberating with his 
advisers (who had been quite corrupted), Balliol agreed to the 
aforesaid king’s wish that he should hold the kingdom of him and do 
homage for the same. When this had been done, the parties were 
soon afterwards summoned into the presence of the nobles of 
Scotland and England, and Edward declared John de Balliol to be 
the lawful heir in succession to the kingdom and adjudged him to 
have the better right. After the judgment was given, however, the earl 
of Gloucester, holding Robert Bruce by the hand in the sight of all, 
spoke thus: “Take heed, your majesty, of the kind of judgment you 
have given today, and remember that you must be judged at the Last 
Judgment.’ And immediately this Robert withdrew at the same earl’s 


[1292: 
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Anno supradicto quo hec fiebant, videlicet m®° cc° Ixxxviti vii 1dus 


septembris, Duncanus comes de Fiffe filius Colbani filii Malcolmi - 


interfectus est apud Petpollok a Patricio de Abernethi et Waltero de 


Percy militibus de consilio et consensu® Willelmi de Abernethi - 


militis. Quia’ alia via sicut preordinatum fuit inter eos, transitum 


dicti comitis latenter cum multis expectavit ne aliquo modo ab eis | 


vivus evaderet. Quos statim scelere perpetrato, Andreas de Moravia, 
loco eius custos effectus, secutus est, et ipsos cum suis misere 
fugientes per loca diversa querendo, Walterum et Willelmum in villa 
que vocatur Colbanston in valle de Clyde viriliter comprehendit. Ubi 
statim Walterum cum duobus armigeris capitali punivit sentencia, et 
Willelmum in castello de Douglas apud custodiam Willelmi de 
Douglas usque ad mortem carceri mancipavit. Patricius vero in 
Franciam fugiens ibidem diem clausit extremum. ‘. 


e dominiforet consensu CA Ff quiCa 


12 


Ut plenius sciatur de jure Brois et Balliol’ | 
sequitur compendiosa computacio regum S[cocie| — 


Hic inseritur compendiosa series generacionis regum Scocie, descen- 


dentis a rege Malcolmo et Sancta Margarita e1us sponsa usque ad 
obitum Margarite filie regis Norwegie’ et Margarite regine elusdem 
(filie scilicet Alexandri regis tercii), in cuius morte ommis posteritas a 
rege Willelmo sive linealiter sive a latere descendens penitus extincta 
est et deleta. Qua visa, facilius et clarius liquebit de jure predictorum 
pro regno Scocie diu litigancium. Anno domini m° Ixvil Malcolmus 
Kenremor’ rex Scocie Sanctam Margaritam duxit in uxorem, de qua 
genuit sex filios, scilicet Eadwardum, Eadmundum, Etheldredum, 
Eadgarum, Alexandrum et David, quorum tres‘ scilicet Eadgarus, 
Alexander et David successive regnarunt. Sed Eadgarus et 
Alexander sine liberis obierunt: David autem unum filium genuit 
tantum nomine Henricum comitem de Hontyngdon. Iste Henricus 


-genuit tres filios, scilicet Malcolmum, Willelmum et David. Qui 


Henricus mortuus est ante patrem suum. Mortuo rege David, 
successit e1 Malcolmus nepos suus duodennis et regnavit xii? annis et 
mortuus est virgo. Cui successit Willelmus frater suus qui reg- navit | 
annis. Iste Willelmus genuit Alexandrum secundum qui sibi successit 
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bidding and never offered homage or fealty to John de Balliol. 

In the above-mentioned year when these events were happening, 
hiumely on 7 September 1288, Duncan earl of Fife son of Colban son 
of Malcolm was killed at Pitpollok by Patrick de Abernethy and 


itranged between them, he awaited in hiding with many men the 
passing of the said earl lest he should in some way escape from them 
ilive. Immediately after the evil deed was committed, Andrew de 
Moray (who had been made a guardian in Duncan’s place) followed 
these men, and seeking them out as they fled wretchedly with their 
supporters through various places, he courageously laid hold of 
Walter and [Hugh] in the toun which is called Covington in the valley 
of the Clyde. There he immediately sentenced Walter and two men- 
il-arms to death, and committed [Hugh] to prison for life in the 
castle of Douglas in the custody of William de Douglas. Patrick, 
however, fled to France and died there. 


[Ilugh] de Abernethy knight. For on another road, as was pre- 


12 


So that the rights of Bruce and Balliol may be more fully 
understood, a brief account of the kings of Scotland follows 


There is inserted here a brief family tree of the kings of Scotland, 
going from King Malcolm and Saint Margaret his wife down to the 
death of Margaret daughter of the king of Norway and of Margaret 
his queen (namely the daughter of King Alexander III), upon whose 
death all the issue descending from King William, either lineally or 
collaterally, was utterly extinguished and wiped out. When this has 
been seen, the rights of the aforesaid, who have been quarrelling fora 
long time over the kingdom of Scotland, will become manifest more 


Scotland married Saint Margaret, by whom he fathered six sons, 
namely Edward, Edmund, Ethelred, Edgar, Alexander and David, 
of whom three, namely Edgar, Alexander and David, reigned 
successively. But Edgar and Alexander died childless; David, 
_ Moreover, fathered only one son, named Henry earl of Huntingdon. 
5 This Henry fathered three sons, namely Malcolm, William and 

_ David, and then died before his father. When King David died, his 
twelve-year old grandson Malcolm succeeded him and reigned for 
twelve years and died a virgin. He was succeeded by his brother 
, William who reigned for fifty years. This William fathered 
Alexander II who succeeded him and reigned for thirty-five years. He 
fathered Alexander III who reigned for the same number of years. 
This Alexander III fathered by Margaret queen of Scotland (the 
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Walter de Percehay knights, with the advice and agreement of 


{1289: 
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casily and clearly. In the year 1067 Malcolm Canmore king of [1070] 
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et regnavit xxxv° | annis. Qui genuit Alexandrum tercitum qui 
regnavit annis totidem. Iste Alexander 1° genuit ex Margarita 
regina Scocie et sorore Eadwardi primi regis Anglie <post 
Conquestum)> duos filios, Alexandrum et David, sed mortui sunt 
ante patrem. Genuit eciam unam/ filiam nomine Margaritam ex 
eadem regina, que desponsata fuit Ericio regi Norwegie,’ qui 
suscepit ex ea unam filiam tantum nomine Margaritam, que in 
puellaritate mortua est. Et sic finit tota progenies Willelmi regis 
Scocie et suorum successorum. Et ideo ad David de Hontingdon 
fratrem juniorem necessario exstat” recurrendum. | 


e CA;xxxviC,D . g Noricorum CA 
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13. 
De filiabus David de Hontyngdon’* 


- Regnantibus Malcolmo’ et Willelmo fratribus regibus David eorum 


junior frater factus est comes de Hontyntona racione uxoris sue 
Matildis filie Hugonis comitis de Cestria de qua genuit tres filias. 
Quarum prima Margarita nupsit Alano de Galweia, de qua idem 


Alanus genuit duas filias. Quarum prima nomine Dervorgilla nupsit - 


domino Johanni de Balliolo, qui genuit ex ea unum filium nomine 
Johannem qui postea fuit rex Scocie. Et ile Eadwardum qui 
prevaluit apud bellum de Dupplyne, in quo. finitum est nomen 


masculorum de Balliolo. Filia Devorgille fuit Marjoria nupta | 


Johannis Comyne, de qua idem Johannes genuit Johannem“ 


Redcomyn, quem Robertus de Broys qui postea fuit rex interfecit 
apud Drumfress. Iste Johannes genuit unam filiam tantum, que 
nupsit David comiti Adolie, de qua idem David comes genuit plures 
filios, quorum primus et senior nomine David duxit in uxorem fillam 


Henrici de Bellomonte. Quam quidem idem Henricus genuit ex filia: _ ; 


primogenita et una de heredibus comitis Johannis de Buchane, de 
qua idem David genuit unum filium nomine David. De sorore ipsius 
Dervorgille et filia predictorum Alani de Galweia et Margarite 
sponse sue, (que fuit> nupta Rogero de Quency,° genuit tres filias, et 
processit generacio magna. Nam hee tres filie Rogeri tribus nobilibus 
matrimonialiter copulate sunt, videlicet domino de Ferrariis, 
Alexandro comiti de Buchane qui fuit pater Johannis comitis 
eiusdem cuius filiam primogenitam Henricus de Bellomonte duxit in 
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sisicr of the first King Edward of England after the Conquest) two 
_ aons, Alexander and David, but they died before their father. He also 
fathered by the same queen one daughter named Margaret, who was 
Married to Eric king of Norway, who had by her a single daughter 
uly named Margaret, who died as a girl. And so ends the whole 
lineage of William king of Scotland and his successors. Therefore it is 
fiecessary to go back to David de Huntingdon his younger brother. 


13 
The daughters of David de Huntingdon 


During the reigns of the brothers King Malcolm and King William, 
their younger brother David became earl of Huntingdon through his 
wile Matilda, daughter of Hugh earl of Chester, by whom he 
_ fathered three daughters. The first of these, Margaret, married Alan 
| of Galloway. The said Alan fathered by her two daughters, the first 
ef whom, called Dervorguilla, married Sir John de Balliol who 
fathered by her one son, called John, who was later king of Scotland. 
And he fathered Edward who won the battle of Dupplin, and with 
him the male line of Balliol came to an end. Dervorguilla’s daughter 
was Marjorie wife of John Comyn, who fathered by her John the Red 
Comyn, whom Robert de Bruce (later king) killed at Dumfries. This 
John fathered one daughter only, who married David earl of Atholl, 
and by her the same Earl David fathered numerous sons, of whom 
the first and eldest, called David, married the daughter of Henry de 
Beaumont. She indeed was fathered by the said Henry by the first- 
born daughter and one of the heirs of John earl of Buchan, and by 
her the said David fathered one son called David. A sister of that 
Dervorguilla ([another] daughter of the aforesaid Alan of Galloway 
and Margaret his wife) married Roger de Quincy [who] fathered [by 
her] three daughters, and a large family resulted. For these three 
daughters of Roger were married to three nobles, namely the lord de 
Ferrers, Alexander earl of Buchan (who was the father of the same 
Earl John whose first-born daughter Henry de Beaumont married as 
his second wife) and the lord de [la Zouche]. They were succeeded by 
a5 countless offspring whose families it would be both difficult and 
lengthy to enumerate. 
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uxorem secundam, domino‘ de le Sulez, de quibus innumerabilis 


proles successit. quarum generaciones non minus difficile quam 2 


longum est numerare. 

43°" filiam comitis David nomine Isabellam dominus Ro-[bertus] 
Brois duxit in uxorem, de qua genuit unum filtum nomine Robertum, 
qui genuit Robertum comitem de Carrik," et ille Robertum regem et 
plures alios filios et fratres uterinos, sed hii omnes sine prole legitima 
obierunt. | Habuit eciam plures filias de quarum una et seniore que 
nupsit Garthenai comiti de Mar. Idem Garthenai genuit 
Dovenaldum comitem qui obit in bello de Dupplyn, et iste 
Donaldus genuit Thomam etc. De alia filia que nupsit Hugoni comiti 
de Ross idem Hugo genuit Willelmum comitem etc. Robertus vero 
rex quando fuit comes de Karrik duxit in uxorem Isabellam sororem 
Garthenai comitis de Mar supradicti, de qua genuit unicam fillam 
nomine Marjoriam, que nupsit Waltero Senescallo Scocie. De qua 
idem Walterus genuit unicum filium nomine Robertum regem 11 hoc 
nomine. Iste Robertus ¢copulavit sibi facto unam de filiabus Ade de 
More militis, de qua genuit proles; quam postea impetrata dispensa- 
cione in matrimonium desponsavit ut postea dicetur. Ex qua genuit> 
Robertum iii regem, Robertus iii’ Jacobum regem primum, Jacobus 
Jacobum secundum regeny qui nunc est. Mortua supradicta Isabella 


idem Robertus adhuc comes duxit in uxorem Elizabeth fiiam 


Haimeri de Burk’ comitis de Hullister, de qua idem Robertus genuit 
duas filias, Matildem scilicet et Margaritam. Dicta Margarita nupsit 


comiti Suthirlandie, de qua idem* <comes> genuit unicum filium 


nomine Johannem, sed mater post partum statim obit. De Matilde 


penitus taceo quia nil egit memoria dignum. Genuit eciam 


supradictus rex Ro-[bertus] xvii® anno regni sui unicum filium 
nomine David qui sibi in regno successit et sine prole decessit. | 
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Adhuc de filiacione comitis David et filiabus 
« — Sancte Margarite et earum sobole 


Sciendum est quod Johannes sponsus antedicte Dervorgille obit _ 
ante mortem regis Alexandri tercii predicti; ipsa tamen supervixit. — 


Hiis visis viri periti investigent quis litigancium jura habeat pociora, 
quia ista est vera historia et recta computacio gradus consanguini- 
tatis* | et peeeee omnium predictorum. 
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The second daughter of Earl David, called Isabella, married Sir 


Robert Bruce, and by her he fathered one son called Robert, who 


fathered Robert earl of Carrick [by right of his wife], and he fathered 
King Robert and several other sons and their uterine brothers, but all 
these died without lawful issue. He had also several daughters, one of 
whom — the eldest — married Gartnait earl of Mar. The same 
Gartnait fathered Earl Donald who died at the battle of Dupplin, 
and this Donald fathered Thomas etc. Another daughter married 
Hugh earl of Ross, who fathered Earl William etc. 

Now when King Robert was earl of Carrick he married Isabella, 
sister of the above-mentioned Gartnait earl of Mar, by whom he 
fathered an only daughter, called Marjorie, who married Walter 
Steward of Scotland. The same Walter fathered by her an only son 
called Robert, the second king of this name. This Robert took as his 


_ mistress one of the daughters of Adam de Mure knight, and by her he 


fathered offspring. Afterwards a dispensation was obtained and he 
married her as will be told later. He fathered by her King Robert III; 
Robert II fathered King James I; and James fathered James II the 
present king. After the death of the aforesaid Isabella, the same 
Robert while still an earl married Elizabeth daughter of [Richard] de 
Burgh earl of Ulster, by whom he fathered two daughters, namely 
Matilda and Margaret. The said Margaret married the earl of 
Sutherland, and the same earl fathered by her an only son called 
John, but-the mother died immediately after the birth. I pass over 
Matilda in complete silence because she did nothing worth 
remembering. The above-mentioned King Robert fathered in the 
seventeeth year of his reign an only son called David who succeeded 


him on the throne and died without issue. 


14 


Still about the progeny of Earl David and the daughters 
— of St Margaret and their issue 


It should be noted that John, husband of the aforesaid Dervorguilla, 
died before the death of the aforesaid King Alexander III; she, 
however, survived him. Now these matters have been looked at, let 
the experts investigate which of the litigants has the better right, 
because this is a true history and a correct account of the degree of 
kinship and of the descent of all the aforesaid. 

The third daughter of Earl David, named Ada, married Henry de 
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De tercia filia comitis David nomine Ada nupta Henrico de 
Hastingis <[natus est alter Hen-Jricus,’? et de [isto Hen-]rico” 
Johannes [et Ead-Jmundus.’ De [pocio-]ritate’ igitur [juris]? regni> 
investigent quorum interest vel qui scire desiderant. 

-Supradictus eclam Malcolmus rex de | predicta Sancta Margarita 
genuit duas filias Matildem scilicet et Mariam. Matildis nupsit 
Henrico Bewclerk filio Willelmi Bastard Conquestoris Anglie. Qui 
Henricus genuit ex ea Matildem imperatricem que nupsit Henrico 
imperatori, cum quo vixit per xx annos et sine prole mortuus est. Post 
culus mortem dicta imperatrix reversa est ad suos parentes adhuc 
superstites, quorum consilio postea nupsit comiti Andegavie et 
Pictavie, Gaufrido scilicet Plantgeneth, qui genuit ex ea unum filtum 
nomine Henricum, qui postea successit in regnum Anglie et in 
ducatum Northmannie ex parte matris, et in comitatus Andegavie et 
Pictavie ex parte patris.© Iste Henricus 4% habuit filios: scilicet 
Henricum primogenitum coronatum in regem vivente patre et ante 
patrem mortuus est sine liberis; et secundum nomine Richardum qui 


successit patri in regnum; et tercium nomine Gaufridum comitem — 


Britannie; et itii'"” filium nomine Johannem qui dicto Richardo fratri 
suo successit in regnum. Iste Johannes genuit Henricum Pacificum, 
Henricus Eadwardum Langschankis dictum Tirannum, iste 
Edwardus Eadwardum de Carnarvan, qui genuit Eadwardum de 
Wyndesor, qui genuit Eadwardum principem Wallie vocatum,? 
<[p]remortuum’ patri> patrem regis Richardi secundi, arestati et 
exiliati® per Henricum de Longastel filium Johannis de Gaunt ducis 
Loncastrie fratrem dicti Eadwardi principis Wallie. Qui quidem 
Henricus Conquestor’ genuit Henricum Franciam invadentem et 
ibidem’ guerrando mortuum. Qui Henricus genuit Henricum de 
sorore regis Francie rapta moniale nunc Anglie’ regnantem. «Maria 


~ secunda filia Malcolmi regis et Sancte Margarite disponsata fuit cum 


Eustachio comiti Boloniensis, et generavit ex ea Matildem 
desponsatam’ comiti Mauritanie postea vero cum rege Anglorum 
Stephano, de qua rex Stephanus suscepit filium nomine Eustachium 
premortuum sine liberis ante patrem. Hic finit progenies comitisse 


Bolonie filie Malcolmi regis et Sancte M[argarite]. » Hiis breviter 


decursis ad gesta annalia recurramus. 

Anno domini m° cc! xcii° ultimo die novembris Johannes de 
Balliolo erectus‘ est in regem apud Sconam et ibidem ut moris fuit in 
cathedra regali stiblimatus; et in sequenti festo Sancti Stephani apud 
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Ilastings and bore another Henry, and this Henry fathered John and 


-[dmund. Therefore let those whom it concerns, or who wish to 


know, seek out the better right to the kingdom. 

The above-mentioned King Malcolm also fathered two daughters 
by the aforesaid St Margaret, namely Matilda and Mary. Matilda 
married Henry Beauclerc, son of William the Bastard conqueror of 
l'ngland. This Henry fathered by her the Empress Matilda who 
married the Emperor Henry, with whom she lived for twenty years 
ind who died without issue. After his death, the said empress 
returned to her parents who were still living. On their advice she 
subsequently married the count of Anjou and Poitou, namely 
Gicoffrey Plantagenet, who fathered by her one son named Henry, 
who afterward succeeded to the kingdom of England and the duchy 
of Normandy by right of his mother, and to the counties of Anjou 


and Poitou by right of his father. This Henry had four sons: namely 


Henry, his first-born, who was crowned king in his father’s life-time 
and died without issue before his father; and a second named 
Richard who succeeded his father on the throne; and a third named 
Geoffrey, count of Brittany; and a fourth son, named John, who 
succeeded the said Richard his brother on the throne. This John 
fathered Henry the Peaceable; Henry fathered Edward Longshanks, 
the aforesaid tyrant; this Edward fathered Edward of Caernarfon, 
who fathered Edward of Windsor, who fathered Edward called 
prince of Wales, who predeceased his father and was the father of 
King Richard II who was arrested and exiled by Henry of Lancaster, 
son of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaster, brother of the said Edward 
prince of Wales. This Henry the Conqueror fathered the Henry who 
invaded France and died fighting there. This Henry fathered by the 
I'rench king’s sister, who had been snatched from her nunnery, the 


_ Henry whois now ruling in England. 


Mary, the second daughter of King Malcolm and St Margaret, 
married Eustace count of Boulogne, and he fathered by her Matilda 
who married Stephen count of Mortain and afterwards indeed king 
of the English. King Stephen fathered by her a son named Eustace 
who died without issue before his father. Here ends the descent of the 
countess of Boulogne, daughter of King Malcolm and St Margaret. 
Now that these matters have been briefly rehearsed, let us return to 
the annals. 

On the last day of November 1292 John de Balliol was made king 
it Scone and raised up there on the royal throne as was the custom. 
On the following feast of St Stephen against the wishes of all but a 
few of the leading men of the kingdom he did homage at Newcastle to 
Edward king of the English for the kingdom of Scotland — which 
was never heard of before this — subjecting himself for ever to 
dependence on him, as he had previously promised in his ear. The 
following verse is about this :- 


1292: 
30 Nov. 


26 Dec. 
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Novum Castrum homagium fecit regi pein Eadwardo pro 45 


regno Scocie quod numquam | auditum fuit ante hoc! subiciendo se 
perpetue servituti erusdem sicut prius in aure promiserat invitis 
omnibus regni primatibus preter paucos. De quo hec metra:- - 


M semelet terc sed ab illis octo coherce 
hoc anno domini tradidit diadema Johanni. 


Ante hoc scilicet” anno domini m° cc xc° obit Alienora regina 
Anglie, et cepit rex Eadwardus xv partem omnium bonorum de laicis 
et decimam de clericis secundum taxas ecclesiarum suaram. Mota est 
contencio vi portuum et Flandree.” Constituit rex nundinas apud 
Sandwiche ubi lana Anglie venderetur. Hanc decimam a clericis et 
decimam quintam a laicis cepit rex continue per vi annos ut Judeos 
de Anglia expelleret. 


m_ Antehocscilicet interlin.C * 
+ propter quod CA 


1 +regem videlicet Scocie fecisse cuicumque 
regi unienti vel eciam imperatori CA n 


15 


De incidentibus et processu privacionis® 


Makduff fratris comitis de Fiff 


Anno domini m® cc xciii fuit maxima tempestas in Scocia et Anglia 
ventiet nivis propter quod quidam: _ : s 


Nix cadit immanis, ventus veniens borealis 

evulsit silvas, ussit quas reperit herbas; 

edes dampnose detexit, et impetuose 

quasdam prostravit: sic plurima dampna patravit. 


Hoc anno congressi sunt naute Normarinie et Anglie die veneris 
proxima ante Penthecost’ navali? bello et devicti sunt Normanni. 
Anno sequenti mortuo Nicholao papa creatus est Celestinus in 
papam; captus est princeps Wallie et ductus est Londonias. Dira 


-eciam guerra orta est inter reges Francie et Anglie, propter quod 


scripsit rex Anglie regi Johanni virtute homagii sui et legancie ad 


- concurrendum secum tota sua potencia et ad insurgendum contra 


regem Francie. Qui propterea vocato suo parlamento repertum est se 


ad hoc non teneri: primo quia per vim et metum coactus fuit se sibi. 


debere fore subjectum et homagium fecisse; et quamvis sponte sic 
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fecisset hoc, tamen fuit inconsultis tribus regni statibus; tum eciam | 


quia ante hoc confederatus fuit sicut et omnes sui antecessores reges 
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One thousand three hundred less eight 
in this year of the Lord he handed over the crown to John. 


Before this, namely in 1290, Queen Eleanor of England died and 
King Edward took a fifteenth part of all the goods of the laity and a 
tenth from the clergy according to the valuation of their churches. A 
dispute began between [the Cinque] Ports and Flanders, on account 
of which the king established a market at Sandwich where the wool 
of England might be sold. The king continued to take this tenth from 
the clergy and fifteenth from the laity for six years so that he might 
expel the Jews from England. 


15 


The events and proceedings leading to the deprivation 
of Macduff, brother of the earl of Fife 7 


In 1293 there was a very long spell of wind and snow in Scotland and 
England, on account of which someone said: 


Much snow fell; the north wind came 

and pulled up the forests and withered the plants which it found; 
it unroofed houses causing much loss, and violently 

threw some to the ground, thus accomplishing much devastation. 


In this year on the Friday before Pentecost the sailors of Normandy 
and England engaged in naval war and the Normans were defeated. 
In the following year following the death of Pope Nicholas, 

Celestine was created pope; the prince of Wales was captured and 
taken to.London. Then a dreadful war broke out between the kings 
of France and England, in connection with which the king of 
England wrote to King John to join him with all his forces by virtue 
of his homage and allegiance, and rise against the king of France. 
John summoned his parliament on that account and it was found 
that he was not bound to do this: firstly, because he had been 
compelled by force and fear to own that he ought to be Edward’s 
subject and do him homage; and even if he had done this voluntarily, 
nevertheless it was without consulting the three estates of the realm; 
then also because before this he was the ally of the kings of France 
like all his predecessors as kings of Scotland from the time of Achay 


1290: 
[28 Nov.] 


[July] 


1293 


15 May 


1294: [July] 


[June] 
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Scocie’ regibus Francie a tempore Achaii“ regis Scotorum’ et Karoli 
Magni. Que confederacio incepta fuit anno gracie vii® Ixxxvii et 
usque nunc inconcusse servata. Unde expresse negavit Eadwardo 
regi potenciam vel subsidium ad debellandum regem Francie. Sed 
paulo ante hoc et eodem anno quidam de Abernethicis nitentes 
fratrem Duncani comitis de Fiffe nuper interfecti nomine Makduff 
privare suis terris et possessionibus de Kilconqwar eundem in judicio 
coram rege in predicto parliamento traxerunt. Sed quia idem rex (ut 
predicto Makduff videbatur) altri parti nimis fuerat favorabilis, a 
sua sentencia et curia ad audienciam regis Anglie appellavit, et 
appellacionem diligencia qua | potuit prosecutus antedictum 
Johannem regem Scocie ad parliamentum regis | Anglie tentum apud 
London’ citari procuravit. Ubi personaliter comparens’ ad opposi- 
ciones regis Anglie et partis per deliberacionem sui consili1 decrevit 
per procuratores’ fore respondendum. Ipso igitur rege vocato et per 
procuratores’ in judicio comparente sepedictus rex Anglie sedens pro 
tribunali nullomodo regis Scocie procuratores’ audire volebat donec 
rex Scocie qui tunc regi Anglie assidebat de loco assurgeret et stans in 
judicio coram eo in propria lingua procuratoribus sua committeret 
responsa. Qui jussa complens et ab omnibus contra statum regie 
dignitatis innumeras passus injurias et despectus tandem procura- 
toribus suis responsa commisit. Sicque petita licencia cum confu- 
sione per maxima reversus est ad propria. Qui statim statuto 
parliamento majores tam cleri quam populi convocavit, injurias 
vilitates despectus et obprobria que sustinuit patenter exposuit, ac 
remedium adhiberi contra nequiciam regis predicti modis omnibus 


pro sue virtutis modulo laboravit. Tandem ibidem determinatum 


fuit quod idem Johannes rex homagium et fidelitatem regi Anglie 
prestitam tamquam per vim et metum extortam penitus revocaret, 
quodque sibi suisque mandatis ulterius in prejudicium libertatis 


regni sui nullatenus posset obedire. Interea ingrassante guerra inter. 


Wallenses et Anglos et ex alia” parte! inter Gallos et Anglos’ scripsit 
rex Anglie regi Johann pro succursu contra premissos ut predictum 
est. Quod omnino fuit denegatum. Et‘ in continenti scilicet anno 


domini m® cc® xcuii° mittuntur nuncil ad partes Francie et eclam _ 


super responsis regis Scocie ad regem Anglie. Ad regem Francie 
mittuntur episcopi Sanctiandr’ et Dunkeldensis et duo milites 
videlicet Johannes de Sowlis et Ingelramus Wmfrevile super 
matrimonio contrahendo cum primogenita domini Karoli german 


regis Francie et Eadwardo de Balliolo filio dicti regis Scocie ac eciam — 


confederacione innovanda. 
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king of the Scots and Charlemagne. This alliance was begun in 787 


and has been observed unbroken until now. Therefore he expressly 


refused King Edward his forces or aid to subdue the king of France. 
But a little before this and in the same year, certain men of 
Abernethy, seeking to deprive Macduff the brother of the recently 
killed Duncan earl of Fife of his lands and property at Kilconquhar, 
arraigned the same before the king in the aforesaid parliament. But 
because, as it seemed to the aforesaid Macduff, the same king 
showed too much favour to the other side, he appealed from his 
verdict and court for a hearing by the king of England, and pursuing 
his appeal as assiduously as he could, he succeeded in getting the 
aforesaid John king of Scotland summoned to the king of England’s 
parliament held in London. He appeared there in person and decided 
after consultation with his council that he would reply to the 
objections raised by the king of England and the party in the case 
through proctors. When, therefore, the king was called and his 
proctors appeared in court, the oft-mentioned king of England, 
presiding judicially, was not willing to listen to the proctors of the 
king of Scotland until that king, who was then sitting beside the king 
of England, would rise from his place and standing in court before 
him commit his answers to his proctors with his own lips. John 
carried out these orders, and after suffering innumerable insults and 
slights from everyone against his kingly rank and dignity, he finally 
committed his answers to his proctors. And thus, after seeking 
permission, he returned home very greatly troubled. He immediately 
organized a parliament and summoned the leaders of both clergy and 
people. He set forth openly the injustices, insults, slights and shame 
which he had endured, and strove to the best of his manly ability for a 


4) remedy to be applied by all means against the wickedness of the 


aforesaid king. At length it was determined there that the same king 
John should utterly revoke the homage and fealty offered to the king 
of England because it had been wrung from him by force and fear; 
and that he could in no way obey him and his commands any longer 
to the detriment of his kingdom’s liberty. | 

Meanwhile with war raging between the Welsh and English and on 
the other hand between the French and English, the king of England 
wrote to King John for help against the aforesaid as has been 
mentioned before. This was emphatically refused. And at once in 
1294, envoys were sent to France and also to the king of England 
with the reply of the king of Scotland. The bishops of St Andrews 
and Dunkeld and two knights, namely John de Soules and Ingram de 
Umfraville, were sent to the king of France to arrange a marriage 
between the first-born daughter of the Lord Charles brother of the 
king of France and Edward de Balliol son of the said king of 
Scotland, and also to renew the alliance. 


[1293: Feb.] 


[Oct.-Nov.] 


[? 1295: 
Feb.] 


[1295: 
5 July] 
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16 


Tenor composictonis 


Philippus Dei gracia Francie rex universis presentes literas inspecturis 
salutem. Inter omnia illa per que regnancium et regnorum exaltacio 


_ procreatur, acquiritur pacis et tranquille quietis amenitas, ac felici 
prosperitati consulitur subditorum, illud videtur attenta considera-— 


cione precipuum ut inter reges et regna solide caritatis unitas et fidelis 
amicicie federa. nutriantur. Sic quod reges et principes, ad propul- 
sandum injurias et insolencias perversorum ac ad reprimendum 
impugnaciones hostiles sibi invicem, presertim quod‘ zelum | justicie 
affectum cum causa deposcit exhibeant amicabilis caritatis, quod alter 
altri libenter assistat in prosperis et non deficiat in adversis, ut saltem 
defensionis oportune remedio pacem odiencium repressis salubriter 
injuriosis impulsibus, pacis optate dulcedo proveniat, in cutus 


_ pulcritudine devoti pacis filii Pacis Auctori eo devocius quo 


tranquillius famulentur. Sane inclitus princeps Johannes Scocie rex 
illustris specialis amicus noster premissas utilitates et comoda 


-attendens venerabiles patres WJillelmus] Sanctiandr’ et M[atheus] 


Dunkeldensis episcopos ac J[ohannes] de Sowlis et Ingelramus de 


Wnmnfrevill’ nuncios et procuratores’ suos (ad hoc specialiter .— 


constitutos prout in quibusdam literis procuratoribus inde confectis 
ipsius regis sigillo munitis plenius continetur) ad nos pro contrahendis 


_confederacionibus et amiciciis destinavit. Nos itaque votis laudabili-. 


bus ipsius regis in hac parte grato concurrentes animo, ut huius 


confederacionis affinitas et amicicie fructuose contractus‘ ° eo 


fervencius vigeat stabiliusque perduret quo forciori nexu fuerit 
confectus, conventum et concordatum extitit inter nos (de voluntate et 


assensu. germani karissimi et fidelis nostri Karoli Valensis et 
_Andegavensis comitis) et procuratores predictos procuratorio nomine 


predicti regis, quod inter Eadwardum primogenitum regis filtum 


-eiusdem futurum regem Scocie et I[sabellam]@ filiam germani nostri 


predicti matrimomium contraheretur. Cui regi Scocie nomine dicti 


fil promittimus dare inter matrimonium cum predicta fila viginti 


| quinque milia© turonensium parvorum in pecunia numerata. 
Idemque rex scocie prefate I[sabelle] mille quingentas libras 
sterlingorum annui redditus in dotalictum seu dotacionem propter 
nupcias dare et assignare tenebitur. De quibus mille libris’ 
sterlingorum annui redditus in terris cum jurisdiccionibus et justiciis 
omnimodis ad coronam regiam non spectantibus in locis infrascriptis, 


_videlicet de Balliolo, de Dampetra, de Holicourt et de Horny in regno 


D,CA; pro in text with quod in margin, d + primogenitam APS 
probably ina later hand C; pro zelo APS e +hbrarum APS 
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16 
The terms of the treaty 


Philip by the grace of God king of France to all who will see the [1295: 
present letters, greetings. Among all those things by means of which 23 Oct.] 


the exaltation of rulers and kingdoms is produced, the charm of peace 
and tranquil calm is procured, and the happy prosperity of the 
subjects is provided for, the principal one seems on careful 
consideration to be that real mutual esteem and treaties of loyal 
friendship should be fostered between kings and kingdoms. Thus to 
repel the wrongs and insolence of the perverse and to curb attacks 
hostile to them in turn, kings and princes may display out of friendly 
esteem especially that zeal of justice ready when good reason requires 
it, that one may assist the other willingly in fortunate times and may 
not abandon him in unfortunate times, so that at least when the 


wrongful impulses of those hating peace have been beneficially 


checked with the remedy of a fit defence, the sweetness of welcome 
peace may come to pass, in whose excellence the devoted sons of peace 
serve the Author of Peace more devotedly, the more tranquilly. 
Indeed, the renowned prince John illustrious king of Scotland, our 
particular friend, expecting the aforementioned advantages and 
conveniences, appointed the venerable fathers William bishop of St 
Andrews and Matthew bishop of Dunkeld, and also John de Soules 
and Ingram de Umfraville as his envoys and proctors to us (specially 
constituted for this purpose as is contained more fully in certain letters 
drawn up on that side for the proctors, sealed with the king’s own seal) 
to effect alliances and leagues of friendship. And so, with us con- 
curring on this side with a pleasing understanding of the praiseworthy 
desires of that king, in order that the relationship [established by] this 
alliance and the marriage [established by] a fruitful friendship may 
flourish the more warmly and endure the more firmly when it is sealed 
by a strong bond, a pact and concord has been agreed between us (at 
the desire and with the assent of our very dear and faithful brother 
Charles count of Valois and Anjou) and the aforesaid proctors acting 
in the name of the aforesaid king, that a marriage be contracted 
between Edward the first-born son of the same king, a future king of 
Scotland, and Isabel the [eldest] daughter of our aforesaid brother. To 
this king of Scotland, in the name of the said son, we promise to give at 
the marriage with the aforesaid daughter 25,000 small [livres] tournois 


in ready money. And the same king of Scotland will be held to give and 


assign to the aforesaid Isabel on account of the marriage an annual 
rent of £1500 sterling as dower or marriage portion. Towards this he 
will pledge an annual rent of £1000 sterling in lands with the 
administration of justice and all rights not pertaining to the royal 
crown in the places written below, namely, Bailleul, Dompierre, 
Hélicourt and Hornoy in the kingdom of France, and also Lanark, 
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Francie, necnon de Lanark, de Cadio’, de Conynghame, de 
Hadyngton et in castro de Dunde" in regno Scocie cum pertinenciis 
ipsorum locorum affidebit. Ita quod si redditus et proventus bonorum 
ipsorum predictorum dictam summam mille quingentarum’ librarum 
sterlingorum annui redditus excedant, illud quod ultra eandem 
summam habundaret prefato domino regi scocie remaneat. Et si quid 
de summa ipsa deesset, idem dominus rex in aliis rebus suis in regno 
Scocie constitutis integre suplere teneatur,’ vel easdem mille si nos 
maluerimus necnon residuas quingentas libras assignabit sibi 
percipiendas in bursis in certis locis annuatim ad duos terminos, 


ipsamque“ bene assecurabit de dotalicio antedicto habendo et 


percipiendo ab ea post dictum matrimonium contractum et mortem 
dicti fil quamdiu vitam duxerit in humanis. Quod si dicti futuri 


-conjuges a domino rege vellent fortasse discedere, dicto dotalicio in. 


vita eciam regis etusdem libere perfruentur; et si successu temporis 


predictus rex ad secunda’ vota transire voluerit,” consilium super hoc. 


requirere vel communicare debebit. 


+ de Maldisley APS k APS;ipsam C,D 
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17 


Deeodem 


Idem quoque rex more justi principis (tum ex fervore justicie tun» 
eciam zelo dileccionis quam ad nos et regni nostri incolas habere 
dinoscitur, moleste ferens graves injurias, eclam enormes excessus, 
impugnaciones hostiles et aggressiones iniquas quibus rex Anglie 
violato fidelitatis debito quo“ nobis tenebatur astrictus nos fideles et 


subditos nostros tam per terram quam per mare multipharie 


multisque modis actenus offendisse dinoscitur, et offendere continue? 


satagit et conatur), ut nos et successores nostros sibi et suis strictius 
mutui amoris alliget affectibus, ad repressionem salubrem injuriarum 
et impugnacionum aggressionum*’ huiusmodi nobis efficaciter et 
potenter assistere gratuita amabilitate disponens, dictis commisit 
procuratoribus. Ipsique procuratores nomine regis eiusdem ac pro eo 
nobis promiserunt expresse quod idem rex Scocie in presenti guerra 
contra dictum regem Anglie fautores et confederatos suos“ tam regem 
Alemannie quam alios quoscumque si opus fuerit insurget, et nobis et 
successoribus nostris (si ad eos guerra prorogetur) suis et regni sui 
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viribus tam per terram quam per mare’ publice ac patenter assistet, ac 


prestabit consilium et auxilium oportunum. Et ut prefati regis Anglie 
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Cadzow, [Mauldslie,] Cunninghame, Haddington and in the castle of 
Dundee in the kingdom of Scotland, with all that goes with these 
places. If the rents and profits of those aforesaid properties should 
exceed the said sum of [£1000] sterling annual rent, the amount of the 
excess may be retained by the aforesaid lord king of Scotland. And if 
some part of that sum should be wanting, the same lord king is bound 
to make it good from his other possessions in the kingdom of 
Scotland, or if we should prefer it, he will assign to her the same £1000, 
and also the remaining £500 to be received in cash in agreed places at 
two terms annually, and will assure her that she will have and receive 
the aforesaid dower from those sources after the said marriage has 
been contracted and after the death of the said son as long as she lives. 
But if the said future spouses should wish perhaps to part company 
from the lord king, they are to have full enjoyment of the said dower 
during the life of the same king; and if with the passage of time the 
aforesaid king wishes to go over to a second agreement, he will be 
under an obligation to seek [our] counsel and to confer about this. 


17 
The same 


The same king also, in the fashion of a just prince (partly from a 
passion for justice, partly also from zeal for the love which he is known 
to have towards us and the inhabitants of our kingdom, bearing with 
difficulty the grave wrongs, great outrages, hostile assaults and unfair 
attacks by which the king of England in violation of the oath of loyalty 
by which he was bound to us is known to have struck against us and 
our faithful subjects both by land and sea in many places and in many 
ways hitherto, and still occupies himself trying to strike against us), in 
order to bind us and our successors to him and his successors more 
closely with feelings of mutual love and intending with spontaneous 
goodwill to assist us more effectively and powerfully in the healthy 
repression of wrongs and aggressive attacks, gave a commission to the 
said proctors. And the proctors themselves have promised us 
expressly in the name of the same king and on his behalf that in the 
present war the same king of Scotland will rise against the said king of 
England, his supporters and allies, including the king of Germany and 


_any others if the need arises, and will assist us and our successors (if 


the war is prolonged until their time) with his own men and the 
strength of his kingdom, by both land and sea [into England] publicly 
and openly, and will supply fitting counsel and aid. And in order that 
the harmful exertions of the aforesaid king of England may be curbed 
the more easily and the same king may be constrained to recoil the 
more quickly from the perverse incursions of his hostility the more he 
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injuriosi conatus eo comodius reprimantur idemque rex a perversis 


sue hostilitatis incursibus eo cicius resilire cogatur quo magis fuerit  z 


aliis occupatus, dictus rex Scocie ipsi regi Anglie guerram suis 
sumptibus et expensis toto posse suo et incolarum eciam regni sul 
quociens fuerit opportunum nobis guerram’ ceptam prosequentibus 
ac manutenentibus movere et continuare curabit. Promiserunt 
insuper procuratores prefati procuratorio nomine dicti regis Scocie 
quod tam prelati quatenus de jure habebunt facere quam comites 
barones et communitates villarum regni Scocie erga nos et successores 


nostros in guerra predicta pari modo in omnibus sicut dictum est 


superius se habebunt, dictoque regi Anglie simili modo totis viribus 
suis guerram facient sicut superius est expressum.’ Ad quod 
assecurandum tam prelati quam comites barones et alii nobiles 
necnon universaliter’ communitatesque notabiles dicti regni Scocie 
suas nobis super hoc patentes literas suis munitas’ sigillis’ quantocius 
fieri poterit destinabunt. Conventum fuit siquidem inter nos et 


procuratores predictos nomine quo supra quod si prelibatum Anglie - 


regem coadunatis viribus suis regnum Scocie per se vel per alium 


invadere forte contigerit post guerram ad requisicionem nostram per — 


dictum regem Scocie ceptam seu post affinitatem vel confederacionem 
| presentem* inter nos in illa’ occasione earundem, dummodo ex parte 
ipsius regis Scocie super hoc congruo tempore fuerimus premuniti, 
sibi subsidium faciemus ipsum regem Anglie per partes. alias 
occupando, ut sic ab incepta invasione predicta ab alio distrahatur, 


vel ei conveniens adjutorium sumptibus nostris quousque in Scociam 


| pervenerit transmittendo. Si vero prenominatus rex Anglie terram 


Anglie personaliter forsan exiret vel terram ipsam notabili peditum vel 
equitum armatorum hominum numero guerra inter nos et Ipsum — 


durante vacuaverit, promiserunt procuratores predicti procuratorio 
nomine supradicto quod precipue in hoc casu dictus Scocie rex cum 
posse suo toto terram Anglie quanto lacius sive profundius poterit 
intrare curabit, faciendo guerram bellumque campestre, obsidendo, 


vastando, ac regem Anglie et terram eius predictis modis omnibus — 
- quibus poterit suis ut supradicitur sumptibus impugnando. Actum 
preterea et expresse conventum est inter nos et procuratores predictos | 


nomine quo supra quod nos, de guerra quam prefatus rex Scocie et 
successores elus contra prefatum Anglie regem pro nobis facient, 


postquam guerram ipsam ad requisicionem nostram fecerint, vel si _ 


occasione inite affinitatis vel confederacionis idem Scocie rex 1am 


guerram fecerit supradictam, vel rex Anglie contra ipsum, occasione- 


aliquorum in premissis nec eciam de predicta guerra componere aut 
pacem inire quibimus” vel treugam, nisi ipsi in treuga includantur, nec 
similiter ipsi vel de guerris omnibus supradictis facere poterunt ‘sine 
nobis. Pro guibus omnibus et singulis suprascriptis tenendis, 
adimplendis et inviolabiliter observandis obligamus dicto Scocie regi 
et successoribus suis nos heredes ac successores nostros et omnia 
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is diverted by others, the said king of Scotland will undertake to 
declare war and continue it against the king of England himself, at his 
own charge and expense, with the whole power of himself and the 
inhabitants of his kingdom, as long as shall be advantageous, while we 
prosecute and maintain the war once it has been begun. Moreover the 
aforesaid proctors, acting in the name of the said king of Scotland, 
have promised that both the prelates so far as they may lawfully act 
and the earls, barons and urban communities of the kingdom of 
Scotland will behave towards us and our successors in the aforesaid 
war in like manner in every respect as is stated above, and they will 
make war on the said king of England in like manner with all their 
strength, as is stated above. To guarantee this, both the prelates and 
the earls, barons and other nobles and also the generality of notable 
communities of the said kingdom of Scotland will dispatch their letter 
patent to us on this matter, furnished with their seals, as soon as it can 
be done. Moreover it has been agreed between us and the aforesaid 
proctors on the same behalf that if it should by chance happen that the 
aforementioned king of England with the consent of his men attacks 
the kingdom of Scotland in person or by means of another after war 
has been begun by the said king of Scotland at our request or [started] 
after the present relationship or alliance between us as a result of the 
same, provided that we have been given notice on the part of the king 
of Scotland himself about this in reasonable time, we shall aid him by 
attracting the attention of the king of England himself i in other areas, 

so that in this way he may be distracted from the aforesaid invasion 
when newly-begun by someone else, or by sending over to him suitable. 
help at our expense until it reaches Scotland. If indeed the aforesaid 
king of England should happen to leave the land of England in person 
or drain the said land of a considerable number of armed foot soldiers 
or knights while the war between us and him lasts, the aforesaid » 
proctors acting in the above-mentioned name have promised that, 
especially in this event, the said king of Scotland will undertake to 
enter the land of England with his whole power on as wide a front or as 
deeply as he can, by taking the war on to the battle-field, by 
blockading, by laying waste, and by attacking the king of England and 
his land in all the aforesaid ways that he can, at his own expense as 1s 
stated above. Moreover it was discussed and expressly agreed between 
us and the aforesaid proctors (on the same behalf) that as regards the 
war which the aforesaid king of Scotland and his successors is to 
undertake for us against the aforesaid king of England, when the same 
war has been undertaken at our request, or if by reason of the 
relationship or alliance entered into the same king of Scotland will 
already have undertaken the aforesaid war, or the king of England has 
done likewise against him, by reason of the other things mentioned in 
the foregoing we shall not have the right to bring the aforesaid war to 
an end, or make peace or a truce, unless they are included in the truce, 

nor can they do likewise concerning all the said wars without us. So 
that each and all of these things written above may be remembered, 

fulfilled and inviolably observed, we pledge to the said king of 
Scotland and his successors, us, our heirs and successors and all our | 
and their moveable and non-moveable goods, wheresoever and in 
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nostra et ipsorum bona mobilia et immobilia ubicumque et in- 


quibuscumque locis consistencia presencia et futura. Tractatus 

_ convenciones pacciones ac omnia et singula suprascripta dictus Scocie 
rex ratificare et approbare tenetur, ac super ratificacione approba- 
cione et renovacione predictis suas nobis patentes literas sigillo suo 
munitas quatenus cicius poterit destinare. | 


Scriptor c’ 


18 


Quomodo rex Johannes reclamavit homagium factum 
regi Anglie et de processu privacionis eius 


Consequenter ut premissum est dum mitterentur nuncii ad regem 
Francorum,’ diffinitum fuit in parliamento (nuncium]? mitti ad 
regem Anglorum.’ Unde misit rex Johannes de avisamento sui 
parliamenti® literas patentes reclamacionis et revocacionis homagil 


ac fidelitatis suo sigillo signatas cum abbate de Aberbrotho nomine _ 
Henrico cordato monacho justo’ et plano predicto regi Anglie’ quia — 


de facili alius ad mittendum non reperiebatur. Presentatis igitur 
literis? rex Anglie Gallica lingua respondit: “A te fow felon” tel foli 


fetis;’ et statim subjunxit: ‘Sil ne voit venir anus nos vendrum aly,’ © 


quod est dictu: ‘Tibi dico, felo fatue, talem fatuitatem facis, quod si 
ipse mittens non vult venire ad nos, nos veniemus ad eum.’ Talibus 
responsis exhibitis abbas predictus, qui ob inimicicias ibidem fuerat 
missus eo quod propter suas improbitates multis regni sui proceribus 
et aliis extiterat odibilis, nec valens apud regem Anglie literas 
conductus impetrare, propter brevitatem temporis quod | restabat de 


exitu sui conductus, vix vivus evasit. Dehinc rex Anglie sepius ad. 


marchias et regnorum confinia regem Scocie citari fecit et vocari ad 
comparendum coram eo et juri standum pro sua inobediencia et 
rebellione. Sed quia ad peremptoriam citacionem venire contempsit 


propter suas multiplices contumacias necnon et  propter 


transgressionem juramenti fidelitatis et homagii violati, tulit contra 
eum sentenciam privacionis et deposicionis regni ac omnium aliarum 
terrarum et possessionum quas ab eo tenebat; et sic eum quem in 


juris injuriam ad regnum provexit jure’ acquisito et omni honore - 


collato tam per sentenciam quam de facto privavit. <Iste rex 
Johannes, intrusus per dolum et potenciam regis Anglie, non stetit 
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whatsoever places situated, present and future. The said king of 
Scotland is held to ratify and approve the treaties, agreements, 
compacts and each and all of the things written above, and to send us 
as quickly as he can his letter patent furnished with his seal concerning 
the aforesaid ratification, approval and confirmation. 


18 


How King John retracted the homage done 
to the king of England. The process of his deposition. 


Subsequently, as has been mentioned before, while envoys were 
being sent to the king of the French, it was decided in parliament that 
an envoy be sent to the king of the English. Therefore King John, on 
the advice of his parliament, sent letters patent authenticated with his 
seal retracting and revoking his homage and fealty, with Henry 
abbot of Arbroath, a wise, just and plain-speaking monk, to the 
aforesaid king of England, because it was not easy to find someone 
else to send. When the letters were presented, the king of England 
replied in the French tongue: ‘A toi fou félon, telle folie tu fais;’ and 
immediately added: ‘Si on ne le voit pas venir 4 nous, nous viendrons 
a lui’, which is to say: ‘I tell you, foolish felon, you commit a great 
folly, because if the man-who has sent you does not wish to come to 
us, we shall come to him.’ When this answer had been given, the 
aforesaid abbot (who.had been sent there out of spite because his bad 
qualities made him hateful to many of the nobles and others of his 
country) was unable to obtain letters of safe-conduct from the king 
of England, and because of the short time remaining before the 
expiry of his safe-conduct, he barely escaped alive. 

Afterwards the king of England more than once summoned the 
king of Scotland to the marches and frontiers of the kingdoms and 
had him cited and called to appear before him to stand trial for his 
disobedience and rebellion. But when he refused to respond to 
peremptory summons, and because of his manifold contumacy as 
well as the offence of violating his oath of fealty and homage, he 
[Edward] pronounced a judgment against him of deprivation and 
deposition from his kingdom, and from all other lands and 
possessions which he held from him; and thus the man whom he 
promoted to the kingdom in disregard of the law, he stripped of the 


right he had acquired and all honour that had been bestowed, both | 


by ajudgment and in deed. 
This King John, intruded through the guile and power of the king 
of England, was king for less than four years, in very great servitude 


[1295] 


[1296: Jan.| 
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per iiii*’ annos rex in maxima servitute et’ bondagio* regis Anglie:’ 


cum ante hoc:regnum erat quasi per vil annos post mortem pacifici 
regis Alexandri terci acephalum, et in tempore hutus infausti regis 
Johannis anormalum, ac post deposicionem eius per decem 


continuos annos in maxima fluctuacione et disturbia conquassatum 


et diruptum, et sic quasi per viginti annos acephalum et afflictum 
continue extitit et oppressum.> Interea idem rex Anglie preparavit se 
ad hostiles congressus: vocansque Robertum de Broys avum 
recognovit se iniquam sentenciam dedisse et. eandem revocans 
predicto Roberto promisit fideliter et manucepit. quod ipsum 
tamquam pinguiora et pociora jura habentem promoveret ad 
regnum, altero penitus remoto et imperpetuum privato;” | atque sub 


tali pollicitacione predictum Robertum verbis blandis omni fallacia — . 


plenis et mellita decepcione circumlitis ad hoc induxit ut omnibus 
amicis suis in regno Scocie constitutis per suas literas scriberet atque 
admoneret eosdem quod omnia castra et fortalicia firmata sibi 
redderent et deliberarent, cum totum regis Anglie propositum ad hoc 
esset intentum ut ipsum regem constitueret et ordinaret. Scripsit 
igitur Robertus et fecit quod alter suggessit; sed optento quod 
desideravit, promissa nequaquam servavit. Hac enim. occasione 
oritur lamentabilis divisio in regno inter Broisenses et Comynenses 
adherentes Balliolo, unde in hoc verificatum est quod Dominus dicit: 


‘Omne regnum in se” divisum desolabitur.’ Certe iste Eadwardus_ 
assimilari poterit diabolo cutus tota intencio est. facere inter amicos _ 
divisiones de quo scriptum est Osee xi:? ‘Ipse inter fratres dividet.” _ 


Quem eciam comparari potero Hanibalo duci Penorum sive 
Cartaginis de cuius gestis sic seriptum repperi: | 
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Quod divisio est res pessima in regno 


Hic Hanibal postquam vicit* Romanos in tanta multitudine ut in 


testimonium victorie tres modios anulorum aureorum Cartaginem _ 


mitteret quos ex manibus nobilium interfectorum’ extraxerat. Et in 
tantum desperaverant Romani quod fugere ab urbe volebant nisi 
Scipio Affricanus tunc tribunus militum stricto gladio ipsos 
cohercuisset. Tot enim Romanorum <milia> propria socordia‘ 
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and bondage to the king of England; before this the kingdom was so 
to speak headless for seven years after the death of the peace-making 
King Alexander III, and abnormal in the time of this disastrous King 
John, and after his deposition severely shaken and torn apart by very 
great instability and destruction for ten years on end; and so it 
remained headless and continuously afflicted and oppressed for 
approximately twenty years. 

Meanwhile the same king of England prepared himself for war, 
and summoning Robert de Bruce the grandfather acknowledged 
that he had given an unjust decision and, retracting the same, he 
promised faithfully and pledged himself to the aforesaid Robert to > 
promote him to the kingdom because he had the stronger and better 
right, now that the other had been totally set aside and deprived for 
ever. By such a promise and with smooth words full of every kind of 
falsehood and overlaid with honeyed deception, he induced the. 
aforesaid Robert to write letters to all his friends living in the 
kingdom of Scotland advising them to surrender and deliver to him 
all castles and fortresses, since the whole aim of the king of England 
was directed to this — that he might constitute and appoint him king. 
Therefore Robert wrote and did what the other suggested; but when 
[the king] had got what he wanted, he by no means kept his promises. 

Indeed, on this account a lamentable division arose in the kingdom 
between the Bruces and the Comyns, who supported Balliol. 
Therefore this proves what the Lord says: ‘Every kingdom divided in 
itself will be desolated.’ Assuredly this Edward can be compared with 
the devil, whose whole intention is to make divisions between 
friends, and about whom it is written in Hosea [13]: ‘He will make 
divisions among brothers.’ I can also compare him with Hannibal, 
the leader of the Poeni or Carthaginians, of whose deeds I have 
found it written thus: 


19 


Division is the most harmful thing ina kingdom 


This Hannibal defeated the Romans in such great numbers that in 
proof of his victory he sent to Carthage three bushels of gold finger- 
rings which he had removed from the hands of dead nobles. And the 
Romans had despaired at this to such a degree that they would have 
fled from the city if Scipio Africanus, then a military tribune, had not 
restrained them with drawn sword. Now very many thousands of 
Romans were killed by their own arrogance, for those serving as 
soldiers advanced into battle unarmed, reckoning to deter Hannibal 
and his men just by their reputation for military competence. Elated 
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occisa sunt, eo quod juventus inermis processit ad pugnam, putans 
terrere | <Haniballum)“ et suos fama industrie militaris. De quo 
facto elatus dux® misit nuncios Mediolanum cum epistola quod 
redderent ei civitatem, alioquir’ obsideret eos donec fame perirent; et 
nuncii addiderunt sic: ‘Non credatis quod possitis resistere sibi qui 
Romanos’ forciores vobis devicit.? Fuerunt eo tempore multi 
Sapientes in civitate qui accepto consilio responderunt; ‘Salutetis 
dominum vestrum et dicatis sibi quod civitas nostra satis fortiter est 
murata, et cives elus sunt potentes ad providendum victualia, et 
multos fortes habemus in urbe; unde verecundia magna esset et 
miseria si propter ipsius minas’ tantum redderemus tam fortem 
urbem. Veniat igitur dux in propria persona si velit cum tota sua 
potencia, quia defendemus nos contra eum deorum favente 
clemencia.’ Nuncii mirantes eorum audaciam quesierunt in cuius' 
auxilio sperarent resistere tanto duci. Quibus cives: ‘Die tercia ad hoc 
respondebimus.’ Quo die adveniente duxerunt nuncios extra urbem 
et ostenderunt eis vimina stancia circa’ urbem ad modum corone, et 
filum aureum girabat coronam a vimine ad vimen, et dixerunt: ‘Isti 
sunt custodes nostri et pugiles qui defendent nos. Non frangetur 
filum per exercitum vestrum donec putrescat pluvia. Et sic dicatis 
domino vestro ex parte nostra.’ Auditis hiis responsis venit Hanibal 
et obsedit civitatem; sed singulis diebus quibus disposuit dare 
insultum civitati, egrediebatur juventus* cum armis et commisit 


strenue cum adversariis bellum campestre, et sic filum aureum. 
servabant intactum. Cumque sic per multa tempora fuerat, Hanibal . 


fatigatus de obsidione desperans habere propositum scripsit civitati 
quod amoveret obsidionem sub hac condicione quod de tribus 
cognacionibus mitterent sibi tres viros, de qualibet cognacione 
unum, videlicet de cognacione sapientissima sapientissimum virum, 
de probatissima’ probatissimum,” de generosissima generosis- 


simum. De quibus ut dixit unum voluit promovere ut esset secundus — 


post ipsum, alium exularet sine reditu, tercium sine redempcione 
trucidaret. Quem tamen ditaret, aut quem exularet, aut quem 
occideret, noluit eis predicere. Auditis” nunciis’ consuluerunt quid 
responderunt. Tandem ad concessionem peticionis deventum est et 
quasi conclusum nisi quidam sapiens senior’ miles’ exurgens e medio 
omnibus restitisset. Silencio omnibus’ indicto, sic exorsus est loqui 
dicens: ‘Viri olim sapientissimi sed nunc desipientes audite me et 
liberate vos. Princeps iste Hanibal strenuus’ est et callidus, et credit 
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by this event, the commander sent messengers to Milan with a letter 
instructing them to deliver the city to him, otherwise he would 
besiege them until they died of hunger; and the messengers added 
this: ‘Do not suppose that you can resist the man who has overcome 
braver Romans than you.’ There were at this time many wise men in 
the city who, after taking counsel, replied: “Greet your lord and say 
to him that our city is walled strongly enough, its citizens are able to 
provide victuals, and we have many brave men in the city; therefore it 
would be a great disgrace and cause of distress if on account of mere 
threats on his part, we gave up such a strong city. Therefore let your 
commander come in person if he wishes, with his whole power, 
because we shall defend ourselves against him, if the mercy of the 
gods favours us.’ Marvelling at their audacity, the messengers 
inquired about whose was the aid with which they hoped to resist so 
great a commander. The citizens said to them: ‘We shall reply to this 
three days from now.’ When this day came, they led the messengers 
outside the city and showed them the osiers standing around the city 
in the manner of a garland, and a gold thread went round the garland 
from osier to osier, and they said: “These are our guardians and the 
champions who will defend us. The thread will not be broken by your 
army until the rain putrifies. And tell your lord this on our part.’ 
When he heard this reply, Hannibal came and besieged the city; but 
on each of the days on which he prepared to attack the city, the 
serving soldiers marched out with their weapons and engaged 
vigorously in open war with their enemies, and thus they preserved 
the gold thread intact. And when this had happened many times, the 
exhausted, Hannibal despaired of obtaining a result from the siege. 
He wrote to the city that he would abandon the siege on this 
condition, that they send to him three men from three families, one 
from each family, namely from the wisest family, the wisest man; 
from the most esteemed family, the most esteemed man; from the 
most noble family, the most noble man. He said that he would 
promote one of these to be second after him, exile another without 
hope of return, and kill the third without possibility of rescue. 
However he would not make known to them whom he would enrich, 
whom he would exile, or whom he would kill: When the messengers 
had been heard, they considered how to reply. At length it was 
agreed to give in to the request, and the matter was almost settled 
when a certain wise old soldier rose up in their midst and opposed 
them all. When all had become silent, he began to speak thus, saying: 
‘Hear me, you men once so wise but now acting so foolishly, and 
solve your problem. This leader Hannibal has a keen and cunning 
mind, and supposes that by this means he will arouse discord 
amongst us. For if we decide that three families are nobler than all 
the others, all the others will without doubt envy them, and also the 
families of the man killed and the man in exile will envy the family of | 
the man who is promoted; and when discord has arisen, the city will 
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per istam viam excitare discordiam inter nos. Si enim decreverimus ~ 


tres cognaciones esse | nobiliores omnibus aliis, omnes alii sine dubio 


invidebunt eis, et eclam cognacio occisi et exulantis invidebunt — 


contra cognacionem eius qui promovebitur; et orta discordia 
perdetur civitas. Propterea consilium meum est ut sic respondeatur 
nunciis domino suo duci dicturis: “Invenimus in ista civitate 
hominem qui pro salvacione civitatis libenter admittet exilium. 
Invenimus eciam hominem cui mori placeret pro civitate ista. Sed 
non invenimus hominem qui vult promoveri ab eo pro tota civitate 
ista et eciam Cartagine habendis.’ Nam ut plane loquamur et nichil in 
parabolis adducetur, qui admittere vellet munera tua et esse 
secundus post te, hic vellet fovere partem tuam contra nos. | Si vero 
esset contra nos, foret proditor noster; ergo a primo, qui vellet 
recipere munera tua esset proditor noster. Sed non est aliquis inter 
nos qui propter munera tua vult esse proditor.’” Audito hoc 
responso dixit Hanibal suis: ‘Isti homines unanimes sunt et ideo 


numgquam optinebimus eos. Recedamus ergo’; et recessit: Hanc 
historiam utinam Scott attenderent, quia hucusque numquam reperi — 


eos” confusos vel devictos, quamdiu hunc filum aureum per quod” 
intelligo caritatis unanimitatem servaverunt illibatum. Ista patere 
poterunt in sequentibus, ut in conflictibus de Dunbar, Fawkirk, 
Halidon’, Duplyn ubi eorum divisio erat eis confusio, et ideo” ut 
scribit Jeronomus: “Omnis pugna unanimiter congressa victoriam 


parat.’? Nam legitur Judith xv'°: ‘Quoniam Assirii non adunati in ~ 


fugam ibant precipites, filii autem Israel uno agmine persequentes 
debilitabant omnes quotquot invenire potuissent.’ 
Nunc ad propositum redeamus. 
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De capcione ville Berwici 
et de dolo Anglorum 


Anno domini m° cc° xcv' Johannes infaustus’ rex cum consilio 


magnatum sibi adherencitum ordinavit et misit omnes nobiles et 
libere tenentes necnon ceteras valentes personas comitatus de Fiffe 
(qui tunc acephalus erat et legitimo’ destitutus auriga®) ad custodiam 
et defensionem ville Berwici, ubi maius tunc imminebat* periculum. 
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be destroyed. Therefore my advice is that this is the answer to be 
given to the messengers, to tell their lord the commander: “ We have 
found in that city a man who would willingly face exile for the 
salvation of the city. We have also found a man who would be happy 
to die for that city. But we have not found a man who wishes to be 
promoted by him to have [rule over] that city or even over Carthage. 
For, to speak plainly and avoiding the circumlocution of allegory, 
the man who would wish to accept your favours and be second after 
you, would take your side against us. If indeed he was against us, he 
would be a traitor to us; therefore from the first he who wanted to - 
receive your favours would be.a traitor to us. But there is not anyone 
amongst us who on account of your favours wishes to be a traitor.” 
When he heard this reply, Hannibal said to his men: “These men are 
of one mind and so we shall never gain their submission. Let us 
therefore withdraw’; and he withdrew. 

If only the Scots would take note of this story, because so far I have 
never found them perplexed or overcome, as long as they have 
preserved this golden thread (by which I understand unanimous 
affection) unimpaired. These things will be clear in what follows, as 
in the conflicts of Dunbar, Falkird, Halidon and Dupplin where their 
divisions were a trouble to them; and therefore, as Jerome writes: 
‘Every battle fought in concord furnishes victory.’ For we read in 
Judith 15: ‘Since the Assyrians were not united and went headlong 
into flight, the sons of Israel; pursuing them in one body, crushed as 
many as they could find.’ Now let us return to the plan. 


20 


The taking of the town of Berwick 
and the deception of the English 


In 1295 the unfortunate King John, on the advice of the magnates [1296] 


supporting him, marshalled and sent off all the nobles and free- 
holders as well as other sturdy men of the earldom of Fife (which was 
then without its head and lacking a proper helmsman) to guard and 
defend the town of Berwick, where increasingly great danger was 
then threatening. A large fleet of the king of England arrived there, 
laden with a great number of men. They launched a great assault 
from the seaward direction, and the garrison of the town, which was 
vigorous in arms, strong in power, and fierce in spirit drove them 
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Ad quam copiosum navigium regis Anglie cum magna hominum 
multitudine applicuit oneratum, quos ex parte maris magnum dantes 
insultum, custodes ville ut erant armis strenui, robore fortes’ animo 
feroces, vi repulerunt, et xviil naves onustas viris armatis ipsasque 


cunctis interfectis 1igne combusserunt. Anno itaque sequenti ob 


causas predictas rex Anglie vehementer commotus in propria 
persona cum magna potencia ad Berwicum accessit, et quam viribus 
capere non potuit, ingeniose et callide decipere cogitavit. Dum ergo 
circa villam aliquamdiu castrametatus fuisset, simulavit se velle 
recedere, et removens tentoria se longius finxit ire; sed quarto kV 
aprilis <tunc Parassephe Domini>/ statim post auroram diel, erectis 
vexillis et signis bellicis Scoticani exercitus dolose ante confictis; ad 
portas ville appropinquavit. Quod videntes Scoti ville custodes satis 
leti et hilares effecti quia nunciatum erat eis sui regis auxilium in 
proximo affuturum: sub tali promissione infeliciter decepti 
tamquam fideles et tocius fraudis ignari januas apperuerunt 
confidenter. Sed mox detecta fraude et cognita veritate cum 
niterentur resistere, subito ab hostibus circumvallati et circum- 
quaque insultum pacientes repentinis congressibus miserabiliter sunt 


oppressi. Atque modo predicto villa capta civibus prostratis rex - 


Anglie predictus nulli etati parcens aut sexui, | duobus diebus rivulis 


de cruore occisorum fluentibus, septem milia et quingentas animas. 


promiscui sexus jusserat in sua tirannide defremens trucidari. Ubi 
nobiles magnanimi et valentes bellicosi de Fife penitus sunt extinct, 
ita ut in eorum sanguinis profluvio circumrotari poterant molendina. 
De cuius capcione habentur ista metra: | 


M semel et bis c novies x sex simul adde. 

Villa super Twedam Berwico nomine predam 
Anglis inimica dedit. Heu male fraude” subacta. 
Hoc in aprilias iii° dic esse kalendas. 


<Hoc eciam anno rex Anglie a clericis cepit medium omnium 
bonorum ecclesiasticorum secundum estimacionem vere taxacionis 
ad debellandam [Scociam].’> 
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: 10 back by force and burnt eighteen ships laden with armed men, all of 


whom they killed. 

In the following year therefore, strongly aroused for the reasons 

stated above, the king of England attacked Berwick in person with a 
large body of men, and because he could not take it by force, he 
planned cunningly and craftily to gain his end by deception. 
lherefore when he had been encamped round the town for some 
considerable time, he made as if he wished to withdraw, and 
removing the tents he pretended he was going very far away; but on 
29 March (Good Friday that year) immediately after daybreak, after 
raising the standards and war-ensigns of the Scottish army which had 
been deceitfully counterfeited before-hand, he approached the gates 
of the town. When they saw this, the Scottish defenders of the town 
became thoroughly elated and delighted when it was reported to 
them that help from their king was at hand: being unhappily deceived 
by this promise, like loyal subjects and unaware of the whole 
deception, they confidently opened the gates. But as soon as the 
deception was revealed and the truth learnt, they endeavoured to 
resist, but were at once surrounded by enemies and, enduring attack 
on every side, they were wretchedly overwhelmed by sudden 
onslaughts. Moreover, when the town had been taken in this way and 
its citizens had submitted, the aforesaid king of England spared no 
one, whatever the age or sex, and for two days streams of blood 
flowed from the bodies of the slain, for in his tyrannous rage he 
ordered 7500 souls of both sexes to be massacred. There the noble 
high-spirited and vigorous fighting-men of Fife were utterly 
destroyed, so that mills could be turned round by the flow of their 
blood. The following lines concern the taking of this town: 


In 1296 


the belligerent town on the Tweed called Berwick was subdued 
and provided booty for the English. Alas, foul crime! . 
‘Note that this was on 29 March. 


In this year too, the king of England took from the clergy a half of 
all their spiritual revenues ‘according to an assessment of true 
valuation in order to subdue Scotland. 


[30 Mar. ] 


[1294: Sept.] 
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21 
De ejeccione Anglicorum beneficiatorum et aliorum 
de regno Scocie 


Eodem anno xi° kl’ maii propter evidentissimas causas suspicionis et 
probabilia argumenta conspiratorie pravitatis contra regem et 
statum regni, omnes Anglici beneficiati in episcopatu Sancti Andree 
suis beneficiis per magistros Willelmum de Kingorn et Petrum de 
Campania vicarios domini Willelmi de Fraser tunc episcopi 
Sanctiandree procuratoris regis apud Franciam et in remotis agentis, 
ut supradictum est, sentencialiter sunt privati. Similiter omnes et 
singuli Anglici tam clerici quam* laici propter suas | conspiraciones 
de regno Scocie penitus sunt ejecti.? Et non modice mirandum est de 


- natura Scotorum vel‘* quod sunt ita conscienciosi, vel, ut ita dicam, 


inscienciosi quod paciuntur* Anglos adhuc infra se cohabitare et 
beneficia possidere, cum tamen constat diversa monasteria et eciam 
episcopia Scocie habere plena jura ad beneficia in Anglia ad que non 
permittunt Scotum accedere vel titulum in eis vendicare, quod si 
fecerit, aut turpiter eicitur, aut inhumaniter jugulatur, cum tamen’ 
ad hoc Scoti et Angli non debent ad imparia judicari. <Habet enim 
ecclesia Dumblanensis justum titulum ad totum dominium de 
Appilbi, de Congere, de Troclingham et de Malemath in Anglia ex 
donacione reguli et domini eorundem cuius filium a mortuis 
resuscitavit Sanctus Blaanus (nepos ex sorore Sancti Katani), quem 
baptizavit Blaanus et Columbam eum nominavit; uterque mirabilis 


in vita et miraculis coruscans, Columba in Dumblan et Blaanus in 


Botha insula tumulantur/> Pro isto vide supra libro ix capitulo xlv° 
quomodo Scotus electus in Dunelmensem episcopum non passus est 
prosperari. Prohibentur tales alienigene maxime inimici inter 
regnicolas habitare tam lege divina quam humana. Lege’ divina’” 
<Numeri xviii>, jure eciam canonico prohibetur ne quivis alienigena 
inter regnicolas debeat beneficiari, per’ capitulum ‘Tue nobis, | De 
peregrinis’. Ad idem facit jus civile, ut est lex capitulo “De episcopis’ 


que sic dicit’ ‘In ecclesiis que in possessionibus ut assolet, 


diversorum vicis eciam vel quibuslibet locis sunt constitute, clerici 


vero non ex alia possessione vel vico, sed ex eo ubi ecclesiam esse | 


constiterit, ordinentur, ut proprie capitacionis onus ac sarcinam 
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21 


The expulsion of English beneficed clergy and others 
from the kingdom of Scotland 


In the same year on 21 April, because of very evident causes of 


1296: 


mistrust and credible proofs of villainous plotting against king and 21 Apr. 


state, all the English beneficed clergy in the bishopric of St Andrews 
were formally deprived of their benefices by Masters William de 
Kinghorn and Peter de Campania as vicars-general of sir William de 
Fraser, then bishop of St Andrews, proctor of the king in France and 
serving abroad, as was mentioned above. In like manner, each and 
every Englishman, both cleric and layman, was utterly banished 
from the kingdom of Scotland for plotting. 

And there must be no small wonder about the character of the 
Scots, both because they are so conscientious and, as I might say, so 
unconscientious that they still allow Englishmen to live among them 
and hold benefices, even when it is well known that various 
monasteries and also bishoprics of Scotland have full rights to 
benefices in England to which a Scot is not permitted access, nor can 
he assert a claim to them, because if he does, either he is ejected in an 
unseemly manner or his throat is brutally cut, when nevertheless for 
this purpose the Scots and English ought not to be judged on unequal 
terms. Indeed, the church of Dunblane has just title to the whole 
lordship of Appleby, “Congere’, “Troclingham’ and ‘Malemath’ in 
England, as the gift of the under-king and lord thereof whose son St 
Blane (nephew by his sister of St Chattan) raised from the dead. 
Blane baptised him and named him Columba. Each of these was 
admirable in life and spectacular for his miracles. Columba is buried 
at Dunblane and Blane on the Isle of Bute. On this see above, Book 
IX, Chapter [46], about how a Scot elected to the bishopric of 
Durham was not allowed to enjoy it. Such foreigners, especially 
enemies, are forbidden by both divine and human law to reside in 
more than one kingdom. By divine law in Numbers 18 and also by 
canon law it is forbidden that any foreigner whatsoever should be 
beneficed in more than one kingdom, by the chapter ‘Te nobis, De 
[clericis] peregrinis’. Civil law takes the same line, as the law states in 
the chapter ‘De episcopis’ which specifies as follows: ‘In churches 
which are established on [the donor’s] property as is customary, or 
likewise in villages belonging to various [lords] or wherever, the 
clergy should certainly be appointed not from another estate or 
village, but from the one where it has been settled that the church 1s to 
be, so that they know the burden and load of their own poll-tax.’ And 
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recognoscant.’ Et ita notat Blernardus]* super capitulo ‘Si 
proponenti, De rescriptis’. Bene habentur talia metra: 


Clericus indigena dignus, pauper residensque c’. 


Item rex Eadgarus filtus Sancte Margarite regine propter demerita 
Ranulphi episcopi Dunelmensis villam regiam de Berwik cum 
appendicus quam sibi et ecclesie Dunelmensi in perpetuam 
elemosinam contulit abstulit, et sibi et successoribus suis regibus 
Scocie appropriavit, sicut patet supra, libro v'° capitulo xxxiiii. Rex 
eciam David frater elus propter huiusmodi conspiraciones et alia in 
suo regno attentata omnes Anglos beneficiatos publico edicto! 
perpetue forbannivit. Anno eciam domini m° cc® xcvii ille nobilis” 
Willelmus Walas dux" Scotorum’ in principio sui regiminis, 
tamquam executor processus vicariorum generalium domini 
~Willelmi Frasere episcopi Sanctiandr’, ejecit omnes Anglicos tam 
religiosos quam clericos et laicos’ de regno Scocie. Item quia nobilis? 
custos Scocie Thomas Ranulphi comes Moravie deprehensus est 
impocionaril per quendam fratrem Anglicum apud aulam de la 
Wemys, per culus intoxicacionem moritur, statutum fuit senten- 


cialiter omnes de regno perpetue exiliari. Motivum eciam regis David — 


fil” Roberti Broys illustrissimi regis fuit unde omnes Anglos 
beneficia et territoria infra regnum possidentes expulit,’ quia olim 
monachi de Harehope alias Holme per recolende memorie David 
regis filii Sancte Margarite regine dotacionem fundati, cui annexe 


erant certe terre in Laudonia prope villam regiam de Edinburgh 


videlicet Spitalton et Sant Giligrange, ubi sediciose probati sunt tam 
monachi quam laici Angli ibidem morantes conspiraciones 
confinxisse in periculum tocius regni. Propter quod rex’ ipsis turpiter 
ejectis ipsas terras una cum aliis hic non expressatis contulit jure 
regio tamquam pro forisfacto domino Waltero de Wardlaw cardinali 


Glasguensi episcopo pro toto tempore vite eius possidendas. Post - 


culus decessum date erant’ suo consanguineo domino de 
Richardon’; quas quidem terras hucusque filii et heredes inconcusse 
possederunt <sicut adhuc> possident de presenti. 
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thus writes Bernard on the chapter ‘Si proponente, De rescriptis’. We 
are lucky to have verses such as these: 


A worthy native clerk, poor and resident, etc 


Again, because of the faults of Ranulph bishop of Durham, King 
Edgar (son of Margaret, saint and queen) took away the royal town 
of Berwick with its appurtenances which he had conferred on him 
and the church of Durham in perpetual alms, and appropriated it to 
himself and his successors as kings of Scotland, as is made clear 
above in Book V, Chapter 34. King David his brother also 
perpetually banished all beneficed Englishmen by public proclama- 
tion on account of plots of this kind and other attacks on his 
kingdom. Furthermore in 1297 the famous and noble William 
Wallace, leader of the Scots, at the beginning of his rule, in execution 
of the proceedings of the vicars-general of sir William Fraser bishop 
of St Andrews, expelled all Englishmen (both regular and secular 
clergy and laymen) from the kingdom of Scotland. Likewise because 
the noble guardian of Scotland Thomas Randolph earl of Moray was 
seized and poisoned by a certain English friar at Wemysshall, as a 
result of whose poisoning the earl died, it was formally agreed that all 
[Englishmen] should be banished from the kingdom for ever. Again, 
this was the motive of King David the son of the most illustrious king 
Robert Bruce when he expelled all Englishmen holding benefices and 
lands within the kingdom — formerly the monks of Harehope, 
otherwise Holme, were founded by a grant of King David of 
honoured memory, son of St Margaret the queen, and certain lands 
in Lothian near the royal town of Edinburgh (namely Spitalton and 
St Giles’ Grange) were annexed to this grant; it was proved that both 
monks and laymen of English origin staying there had fabricated 
plots seditiously to the danger of the whole kingdom. When on this 
account these men had been expelled in disgrace, the king transferred 
those lands together with others not expressly mentioned here by 
royal right of forfeiture to sir Walter de Wardlaw, the cardinal and 
bishop of Glasgow, to hold for the duration of his life. After his death 
they were given to his kinsman the lord of Riccarton, and indeed his 
sons and heirs have possessed these lands continuously until now, as 
they still possess them at present. 


1297 
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0p | 
Quomodo rex Robertus contulit prioratum de Coldingham 
monasterio de Dunf’ 


. . oe ° ° . b 
Propter eciam prodiciones’ sediciones et insidias’ Anglorum 


Robertus’ rex regis David i nepos’ expulit monachos" de 
Coldingham et contulit prioratum de Coldyngham abbacie de 
Dunf’, sicut ex eius donacione patet cuius est tenor: 


ARobertus Dei gracia rex Scotorum omnibus probis hominibus tocius 
terre sue salutem. Sciant universi presentes et futuri quod nos | magna 
et consueta regni nostri pericula prodiciones et insidias diligent 
consideracione attendentes que sepius nostre regie majestati, regno 
nostro et incolis etusdem ex mora, inhabitacione et receptacione 
monachorum Anglicorum | Dunelmie prioratum de Coldingham 
diutissime occupancium dampnabiliter provenerunt, volentesque 
indempnitati, paci et securitati prelibati regni nostri et hominum 
nostrorum imposterum consulere,’ necnon utilitati prioratus predicti 
affectu regio providere, cum ordinacio eiusdem prioratus (ex causa 
forisfacti, loci expoliacione et desolacione eiusdem per eosdem 
monachos vacui et derelicti) nostram majestatem concernat, et ad hoc 
potestas ad manus nostras juxta leges regni nostri existat liquido 
devoluta, ex deliberato consilio pro salute anime nostre antecessorum 
et successorum nostrorum regum scocie damus et concedimus, 
applicamus, unimus et incorporamus ac eclam presenti carta nostra 
confirmamus Deo et Beate Virgini Marie ecclesieque Sancte Trinitatis 
‘et monasterio Sancte Margarite regine de Dunf’ predictum prioratum 


integrum de Coldyngham cum totali baronia eiusdem pertinenciis suis © 


et appendiciis quibuscumque, tenendum et habendum, applicandum 
et incorporandum prioratum predictum cum baronia predicta et 
pertinenciis prefato monasterio de Dunf’ abbati et conventul eiusdem 
et eorum successoribus de nobis et heredibus nostris imperpetuum, In 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, in terris et aquis, tenandiis et feodis, 
ecclesiis et ipsarum juribus, et. ecclesiarum advocacionibus 
presentacionibus et jure patronatus, molendinis et piscacionibus, in 
moris marresiis nemoribus boscis, planis pratis pascuis et cum 
omnibus aliis commoditatibus et asiamentis ad dictum prioratum et 
dictam baroniam spectantibus, seu de jure spectare valentibus in 
futurum, tam non nominatis quam nominatis et expressis, in omnibus 
et per omnia modo pariter et forma quibus dictum prioratum et 
dictam baroniam prior et monachi Dunelmenses tenuerunt. Sic 
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Dy 


How King Robert conferred the priory of Coldingham 
on the monastery of Dunfermline 


On account also of the betrayals, rebellions and plots of the English, 
King Robert, nephew of King David II, expelled the monks of 
Coldingham and conferred the priory of Coldingham on the abbey 
of Dunfermline, as is made clear from his grant, the tenor of which 1s: 


Robert, by the grace of God king of Scots, to all good men of his whole 
land, greeting. Let all present and future persons know that we have 
noticed with careful consideration the great and habitual dangers to 
our kingdom, the betrayals and plots which frequently have arisen 
against our royal majesty, our kingdom and its inhabitants from the 
sojourning, residence and admission of English monks from Durham 
who have occupied the priory of Coldingham to our great loss for a 
very long time; we wish to take measures for the immunity from 
injury, peace and security of our aforementioned kingdom and our 
men in future, and also to provide with royal goodwill for the benefit 
of the aforesaid priory; since the orderly government of the same 
priory (worthless and forsaken by the same monks by reason of 
forfeiture, the pillage of the place and the destruction of the same) 
concerns our majesty and for this purpose power is clearly devolved 
into our hands according to the laws of our kingdom, after 
considering advice, for the well-being of our soul and the souls of our 
predecessors and successors as kings of Scotland we give and concede, 
connect, unite and join, and also by our present charter confirm to 
God and the Blessed Virgin Mary and the church of the Holy Trinity 
and the monastery of St Margaret the queen at Dunfermline the 
aforesaid priory of Coldingham in its entirety with the whole barony 
of the same, with its appurtenances and any appendages whatsoever, 
to hold and to have — to unite and join the aforesaid priory with the 
aforesaid barony and appurtenances to the aforementioned 
monastery of Dunfermline, the abbot and convent of the same and 
their successors — of us and our heirs for ever in pure and perpetual 
alms, in lands and waters, tenements and fiefs, churches and their 
rights, and the advowsons, presentations and right of patronage of 
churches, mills and fishing rights, in moors, marshes, woods and 
timber, fields, meadows, pastures, and with all other conveniences and 
easements belonging to the said priory and the said barony, or likely 
to belong by right in the future, both those not mentioned by name 
and those named and expressly stated, in all things and through all 
things in both the manner and form in which the prior and monks of 
Durham have held the said priory and the said barony. Our purpose is 
that monks of the convent of Dunfermline who must apply themselves 
continually to divine worship in that priory should be sent to the same 
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videlicet quod monachi de conventu de Dunf qui in ipso prioratu 
divino cultui debeant jugiter insistere ibidem mittantur et maneant, 
tot quidem numero quot hospitalitatis onere et aliis oneribus 
necessariis attentis de fructibus et proventibus prefati prioratus 
honeste valeant sustentari, ad nutum abbatis mittendi et revocandi 
prout sibi videbitur pro statu utriusque loci utilius ordinandum. Prior 
autem in dicto loco preficiendus de gremio collegn de Dunf’, vel de 
dicto prioratu, per abbatem ipsius cum suo consilio assumatur, et 
episcopo Sancti Andr’ qui pro tempore fuerit presentetur. Qui mox 
per eundem admissus plenam administracionem bonorum dicti 
prioratus habebit, ita tamen ut de dictis bonis et administracione suis 
singulis annis dicto abbati respondeat ac racionem reddat. Absque | 
racionabili causa et evidenti utilitate utriusque loci id exposcente 
(prout cum consilio dicti domini episcopi fuerit faciendum) a sua 
administracione nullatenus amovendus. In cuius rei testimonium 
presenti carte nostrum precipimus apponi sigillum. Testibus 
venerabili in Christo patre Willelmo episcopo Sanctiandr’, J ohanne 
primogenito nostro de Carrik senescallo Scocie, Roberto de Fiffe et 
Menteth filio nostro dilecto, Willelmo de Douglas et de Mar 
consanguineo nostro, comitibus; venerabili viro magistro Johanne de 


Peblez archidiacono | Sanctiandr’ cancellario nostro, Jacobo de | 


Lyndesey nepote nostro, Alexandro de Lindesey consanguineo 
nostro, militibus. Apud Perth xxv die mensis julii anno ab 


ck oe pane 
incarnacione domini m° ccc® septuagesimo vill’ et regni nostri vill. 


23 


Quod Dunelmenses monachi non debent esse in Coldingham 


Motivum principale regis fuit ad conferendum dictum prioratum 


‘monachis de Dunf? pro eo quod quidam monachus Dunelmensis— 


Willelmus Claxston nomine se pro priore de Coldingham gerente 
conventus fuit et accusatus coram rege et tribus regni statibus super 
felonia et exploracione ac revelacione consilii regis et regni 
secretorum, et pro asportacione monete regis | et regni contra 
prohibicionem proinde factam et convictus. Quo in tempore nullus 
Scotigena potuit transitum facere per Angham non obstante 
conductu quin exploratus* per eundem” ac perinde seductus, 
arrestatus vel expoliatus fuerat. Aliud eciam statutt huiusmodi 
motivum fuit tunc temporis quod quidam regulares canonici de 
Jedwod videlicet et Driburgh Scoti, intrantes Angliam pro repetendo 


justiciam sive prosequendo possessiones ecclesiarum sibi et 


monasteriis suis | competencium et annexarum, per Anglicos fuerunt 


non solum arrestati et inhumaniter tractati quin eciam horribiliter 15 
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place and remain there, as many indeed in number as may be decently 
supported from the produce and revenues of the aforementioned 
priory, when the burden of hospitality and other necessary burdens 
have been attended to. These monks are to be sent and re-called at the 
will of the abbot, as it will seem to him to be arranged most usefully for 
the needs of each place. And let the prior to be set in authority in the 
said place be appointed from the bosom of the community of 
Dunfermline, or from the said priory, by the abbot of the same after 
consulting his council, and let him be presented for approval to the 
bishop of St Andrews of the time. Immediately he has been admitted 
by the same, he will have full administration of the goods of the said 
priory, on the understanding that he answer for the said goods and 
administration each year to the said abbot and render an account. 
Without reasonable cause and the evident benefit of both places 
demanding it (as may be done with the advice of the said bishop), he is 
in no way to be moved from his administration. In witness whereof we 
. direct ‘our. seal to be applied to the present charter. Witnesses: the 
venerable father in Christ William bishop of St Andrews; John of 
Carrick our eldest son steward of Scotland; our beloved Robert of Fife 
and Menteith, William of Douglas and Mar our kinsman, earls; the 
venerable man Master John de Peebles archdeacon of St Andrews our 
chancellor; James de Lindsay, our nephew, Alexander de Lindsay, our 
kinsman, knights. At Perth, 25 July 1378, the eighth year of our reign. 


23 | 
The monks of Durham ought not to be in Coldingham 


The king’s chief motive for conferring the said priory on the monks 
of Dunfermline was that a certain monk of Durham called [Robert] 
Claxton when acting as prior of Coldingham was summoned before 
the king and three estates of the realm and accused of felony and also 
of spying out and revealing the counsel of the king and the secrets of 
the kingdom, and of carrying away the coin of the king and kingdom 
in spite of a prohibition then in force, and was found guilty. At this 
time no Scot could make a journey through England despite having a 
safe conduct without being found out through this same man and 


accordingly being taken on one side, arrested and robbed. 


Furthermore another motive at the time for a decree of this kind was 
that certain Scottish canons regular, namely of Jedburgh and 
Dryburgh, on entering England to seek justice or to look after the 


possessions of churches pertaining and annexed to them and their 
15 monasteries, were not only arrested and uncivilly treated by the 


English but were horribly murdered. 


Again, Sir Robert duke of Albany and governor of the kingdom of 
Scotland for similar reasons of treachery decreed in a general council 
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trucidati. Item dominus Robertus dux Albanie ac regni Scocie 
gubernator propter consimiles causas prodicionis in consilio generali 
statuit quod omnes Angli de regno expellerentur, sicut tunc expelli 
fecit quemdam monachum Dunelmensem Johannem Hakleffe 
intrudentem se contra Richardum Mongal priorem erusdem 
monachum de Dunff; et ad hoc fiendum scripsit literam suam priori 
Dunelmensi ad revocandum eundem. <Scripsit® eciam idem dux et? 
gubernator® domino Benedicto xiii pape ut conferret ecclesian! de 
Kirkgunane in Galwidia magistro Willelmo Croiser archidiacono 
Laudonie,’ quam tunc et ante occupaverunt” monachi de Holme. 
Per raciones premissas papa’ plene instructus concessit;" quam 
ecclesiam adhuc possidet’ dictus magister Willelmus jam pene per 
Xxx annos. Pro hoc eciam eo tunc scripsit Archibaldus 1 comes de 
Douglas dominus Galwidus domino papae predicto; quorum scilicet 
ducis et comitis instruccione optinuit dictus magister Willelmus 
dictam ecclesiam de K[irkgunane].”"> Hiis non obstantibus” adhuc a 
magnatibus’ et prelatis faventur et foventur ac intrare ad prioratum 
predictum permittuntur Angli. Quid ergo boni conferunt regno 
statuta regia que, quamvis condantur’ ad libertatem et pacem,” 
tendunt tamen ad noxam et prodicionem?” Parum esset jura 
concedere nisi. essent qui ea execucioni debite <ut volunt jura>° 
demandarent. O stulta Scocia que nulla eruderis disciplina! 
Quomodo poteris prosperari enutriens semper capitales | emulos qui 


tibi’ voverint adversari? Et si michi credere, nolueris audi Boetium - 


De consolacione libro 111° insinuantem quod nulla pestis efficacior est 
ad nocendum quantum familiaris” inimicus. Sed O tu Scotigena qui 
tales sustentas, et si alia documenta’ non recipias, convertere vel ad 
poetarum fabulas, ut per ipsarum methaforas vel saltem doctrinam 
elicias. Nam legitur quod serpens semel humilis et contortus jacebat 
super congelatam terram et multum algebat. Homo quidam 
pertransiens vidit serpentem algidum et pictate motus accepit 
serpentem et posuit in gremium suum. Serpens calefactus hominem 
acrius pungebat. ‘Cur’, inquit homo, “‘Ingratissime vermis me pungis, 
retribuens malum pro bonis et odium pro dileccione mea, cum in sinu 
meo ad refocillandum te posueram?’ Respondit: ‘Stulte homo, nescis 
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that all Englishmen were to be expelled from the kingdom, just as at 
that time he ordered the expulsion of a certain monk of Durham, 
John Aclyff, who had intruded himself against Richard Mongal, 
prior of the same [i.e. of Coldingham] and monk of Dunfermline; 
and to have this put into effect he wrote a letter to the prior of 
Durham to secure his recall. The same duke and governor also wrote 
to the lord pope Benedict XIII asking him to confer the church of 
Kirkgunzeon in Galloway (which at that time and previously 
belonged to the monks of Holm Cultram) on Master William 
Croyser archdeacon of Lothian. The pope had been fully prepared 
by accounts which had been sent ahead, and he agreed. The said 
Master William has now been in possession of this church for almost 
thirty years. Archibald II earl of Douglas and lord of Galloway also 
wrote on his behalf on this matter at that time to the aforesaid lord 
pope, and it was as a result of their briefing (namely that of the duke 
and the earl) that the said Master William obtained the said church 
of Kirkgunzeon. In spite of all this, Englishmen are still favoured and 
encouraged by the magnates and bishops, and are permitted to enter 
the aforesaid priory. , 

For what benefit does the kingdom derive from royal acts which, 
although designed to produce liberty and peace, nevertheless make 
for injury and betrayal? It were not enough to concede rights unless 
there were those to demand their due execution when they want the 
rights. How foolish is Scotland in not being instructed in wisdom! 
How can you prosper if you always succour dangerous foes who 
have vowed to oppose you? And if you do not wish to believe me, 
listen to Boethius, De Consolatione, third book, when he makes 
known that no plague is more effective in causing harm than an 
enemy in the home. But as a Scot who supports men like this, if you 
will not accept other evidence, you should turn back perhaps to the 
myths of the poets so that through their metaphors at least you may 
elicit knowledge. For one reads that a snake once lay prostrate, weak 
and twisted on the frozen ground and felt very cold. A certain man 
who was passing by saw the cold snake and moved by pity took up 
the snake and placed it in his bosom. When the snake had been 
warmed up, it bit the man severely. The man said: ‘Why do you bite 
me, ungrateful worm, returning evil for good, and ill-will for my 
good-will, when I placed you in my bosom to revive you?’ It replied: 
‘Foolish man, do you not know how a snake in the bosom, aratina 
bag and a firebrand in the lap repay their hosts?’ 

To explain these things more clearly — about 1420 a certain monk 
of Dunfermline, William Brown (then a bachelor of theology, now 
indeed a most worthy master of theology) was provided to the same 
priory [of Coldingham] by the apostolic see in confirmation of his 
election by the said house of Dunfermline. A certain William Drax, a 
monk of Durham, as a usurper of the same office was duly removed 
and banned from the place. After proceedings of second and final 
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quia serpens in sinu, mus in pera et ignis in gremio male 
remunerantur hospites suos?’ Ut hec evidencius declarentur, circa 
annum domini m cccc xx cum per sedem apostolicam provisum 
fuerat de ipso prioratu cuidam monacho de Dunff? Willelmo Bron’ 
bachallario tunc in sacra pagina <nunc vero magistro in theologia 
dignissimo> concurrente ad hoc eleccione dicte domus de Dunf’. In 
eundem quidam Willelmus Drakis monachus Dunelmensis intrusor 
elusdem post ipsius debitam amocionem et loci interdictum; ac 
processus aggravacionis et reaggravacionis in ipsum et fautores 
emissos favores ampliores a Scotigenis” isdem Willelmus ¢D[rakis]}; 
adeptus sue salutis proprie immemor et monastice honestatis 
prevaricator illud nobile sanctuarium miro artificio et sumptuoso 
opere fabrifactum, ecclesiam videlicet* de Coldyngham cum e1usdem 
officinis (in qua erant imagines Crucifixi, Nostre Domine et aliorum 
c’), et quod deterius est homines Christianos’ ad veram imaginem 
Trinitatis Deifice, sed et quod omni crudelitate horribilius est 
sacramentum corporis Christi in quantum in eo erat, incendio per 
manus Sathane satellitum sue nacionis Anglorum fecit concremari. 


w ab incolis et magnatibus regni for a y omnes Christianos Scotos for homines 
Scotigenis CA Christianos CA . 
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Qualiter premissis non obstantibus passus est quasi prior c’ 


Premissis non obstantibus ingessit se regimini prioratus prioribus a 
quibusdam’ favoribus ampliatus. Propter quod statutum fuit in 
consilio generali trium statuum (domino rege Scocie Jacobo primo 
tuncin Anglia detento) omnem temporalitatem in manibus guberna- 
toris recognosci, et consequenter in consilio cler1 omnes fructus 
ecclesiasticos eiusdem sequestrari. Nec’ constat hucusque predicta 
debite relaxari; quinymmo dictus Willelmus Drakis fuit in ipso 
consilio nominatim cum omnibus suis satellitibus, complicibus, 
factoribus et fautoribus solemniter anathematizatus et pro tali 
denunciatus. Et’ ideo non fuit conveniens ipsum de huiusmodi 
nephando opere, qui tam excessive in ecclesiam commisit, ab eadem 
confoveri vel inde como reportari.“ Quamquam’ illuc per Scotos 
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warnings of excommunication against him and the expulsion of his 
supporters, the same William Drax obtained great favours from the 


Scots. Heedless of his own welfare and sham defender of monastic 


reputation as he was, he caused the destruction by fire at the hands of 


70 some satellites of Satan belonging to his English nation of that noble 


shrine constructed with wonderful skill and costly workmanship, 


that is the church of Coldingham with its domestic quarters (in which 
were statues of Christ, Our Lady and others), and, which is worse, of 
some Christian men near a true image of the Holy Trinity, and, 


75 whichis the most astounding barbarity of all, of the sacrament of the 


[5 


body of Christ, in so far as He was in it. 


24 


Despite these circumstances, he was accepted as prior etc. 


In spite of all this, he thrust himself forward to rule the priory, after 
enhancement with a number of favours to the priors. Because of this 
it was decided in a general council of the three estates (the lord king 
of Scotland, James I, being then detained in England) that all the 
temporal revenues should be taken into the hands of the governor, 
and subsequently in a council of the clergy that all the spiritual 
revenues of the same should be sequestered. It is still today not clear 
that the aforesaid measures have ever been duly reversed; indeed, in 
the same council the said William Drax together with all his abettors, 
accomplices, helpers and supporters was solemnly anathematised by 
name, and denounced as such. And therefore it was not fitting that a 
man of abominable works of this kind, who committed such excesses 
against the church, should be given the church’s support or be 
brought back there just then. However, after being reinstated to that 
place by the Scots, or at least admitted or sent there, just like the 
serpent in the bosom of the kingdom mentioned above, he 
investigated with little reason a certain well-known ship master, 
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reductus, vel ad minus | admissus sive premissus, tamquam serpens 


de quo supra in gremio regni quemdam notabilem nauclerum > 


Willelmum Alani nomine modica’ occasione exploravit et per Anglos 
arrestari fecit et? occidi,” | ac contemptibiliter non solum decapitari 
verum eciam in offensam’ regie majestatis (cuius dictus Willelmus 
liegius fuit) suspendi, et consequenter super raccas tamquam signum 
ad sagittam Anglis ad admirandum <[in edito} ligatum)> exponi. 
Propter huiusmodi feloniam rege nimium commoto, Drax“ 
numquam de post audebat regnum Scocie aperte intrare dum rex 
advixerat; post cuius mortem statim domesticatus et in prioratum a 
Scotis! receptatus; et eo mortuo alius monachus Dunelmensis 
ibidem” collocatus.” Sic regni ludibrio ab Anglis extat status. Ad 
annalia redeamus. Audita igitur capcione ville Berwici per Anglos et 
cede miserabili Scotorum?® de Fife, Scoti qui missi erant a rege 
Johanne pro succursu oppidi Berwici eodem anno quinto k? mati 
congressi sunt cum Anglis apud Dunbar, ubi’ Patricius de Graham et 
multi nobiles ceciderunt vulnerati. Ac alii quamplures milites et 
barones spe vitam salvandi ad castrum de Dunbar fugientes 
prompto animo ibidem sunt recepti. Quos omnes numero Ixx milites 
preter famosos armigeros et alios valentes viros una cum Willelmo 
comite de Ross’ <et comite de Menteth’> custos etusdem castri” 
nomine Richardus Suard tamquam oves ad occisionem oblaturos* 
omnes regi Anglie presentavit; quos sine misericordia diversis 
mortibus et penis statim subire demandavit. Inter ceteros de bello 
evasit quidam nobilis miles Walterus Suard nomine cum’ uno 


tantum vernaculo hastifero suo nacione Anglo, quem a puericia pro 


Scoto enutrivit et in quem specialius confisus est.” Qui cum inter 
villam de Muskilburgh et Redfigot soli equitarent, miles famulo suo 
gravem querimoniam et querelosam lamentacionem singultuosis 
lacrimis pro Scotorum infortunio depromebat. “Heu’, inquid, ‘natali 
solo per inimicos nostros Anglos in exterminium et in proximo’ 
redigendo! Sed et heu Richardus Suard olim consanguineo meo, 
nunc vero regni proditori perfidissimo! Qualiter michi est vivere 
videre contricionem gentis mee, cum dantur castra in manu 
inimicorum, apud quos estimati sumus tamquam oves occisionum!’ 
Hec et hiis similia conferens miles cum servo quem precessit passu 
anxio, infidelis servus oportunitate captata dominum suum 
lugubrem in tergore | lancea” transfossit, et ad terram de equo 
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William Alanson by name, and had him arrested by the English and 
killed — not only contemptuously beheaded but also to the 
displeasure of the [Scottish] royal majesty (whose subject the said 
William was) hanged and subsequently exposed to view for men to 
wonder at, tied in a high place over racks as if an archery target for 


the English. The king was much provoked by this crime, and Drax. 


never afterwards dared openly enter the kingdom of Scotland while 
the king lived. After his death, Drax immediately made himself at 
home and was taken back as prior by the Scots; and on his death 
another Durham monk [called John Oll] was placed there. Thus the 
condition of the kingdom remains for the English to mock. Let us go 
back to the annals. 

Then after the capture of the town of Berwick by the English and 
the piteous slaughter of the Scots from Fife became known, the Scots 
who were sent by King John to help the town of Berwick fought in 
the same year on 27 April with the English at Dunbar, where Patrick 
de Graham and many nobles fell wounded. And very many other 
knights and barons, on fleeing to the castle of Dunbar in the hope of 
saving their lives, were received there with ready welcome. But the 
custodian of the castle in question, Richard Siward by name, handed 
them all — to the number of seventy knights, besides renowned men- 
at-arms and other sturdy men, together with William earl of Ross 
and the earl of Menteith — to the king of England, like sheep offered 
for slaughter. Without pity, he handed them over to suffer 
immediately various kinds of death and hardship. | 

Among the rest a certain noble knight, Walter Siward by name, 
escaped from the battle together with only his one household 
spearman of English birth, whom from boyhood he brought up as a 
Scot and whom he specially trusted. As they rode alone between the 
town of Musselburgh and ‘Redfigot’, the knight uttered harsh 
complaints and querulous lamentations to his servant with tearful 
sobs for the misfortune of the Scots. ‘How sad it is’, he said, ‘that it is 
the circumstances of our birth alone that are leading us to 
destruction at the hands of our English enemies, and that very soon! 
And how sorry I am that Richard Siward who was once my kinsman 
is now indeed the most perfidious traitor of the kingdom! That I 
should live to see the tribulation of my nation, when castles are made 
over into the hands of enemies, before whom we are as sheep to the 
slaughter!’ While the knight was talking over these and ‘similar 
matters with his servant, whom he preceded with troubled step, the 
faithless servant seized the opportunity and stabbed his sorrowing 
master in the back with a lance, and throwing him off his horse to the 
ground, immediately slaughtered his unsuspecting and defenceless 
master with his sword. He was buried in Holyrood. 

Afterwards, as we said above, William Wallace made an effective 
move to outlaw the English from the kingdom. 
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proiciens spata sua impremeditatum et indefensum statim jugulavit. 
Qui in Sancta Cruce tumulatus. Postea ut premisimus Willelmus 
Wales ad proscribendum Anglos de regno maxime motum fecit. 


25 


De fautoribus Johannis de Balliolo et Roberti de Broys 
et responsis regis Anglie Roberto Blroys]| factis 


Notandum est quod a prima dissencionis materia mota inter nobiles 
viros de Brois et Balliolo super jure succedendi in regnum Scocie 
erat’ ipsum regnum in duo divisum. Assistebant enim Balliolo cuncti 
Comynenses’ cum suis fautoribus universis; parti vero de Brois, 
Roberto Glasguensi episcopo indissolubili vinculo dilectionis firmiter 
assidente, sub firma‘ affinitatis confederacione de Mar et Atholie cum 
toto robore sue potencie comites adheserunt. Ob quani causam juxta 
vulgarem opinionem antedicti comites cum suis exercitibus. tam 
amore quam favore partis de Broys die commissi bell antedicti de 
campo fugerunt incolumes, et sic parti adverse patuit ruina magna, 
ac hostis utriusque quam leta et jocunda potitus est victoria. Et sicut 
guerranti regi Roberto de Broys cuncti fautores Ballioli postea in sua 


guerra de prodicione habebantur suspecti, ita et in guerra ipsius | 


Ballioli episcopus et comites supradicti cum omnibus fautoribus 
partis de Broys proditores regis et regni communiter sunt reputatt. 


Sed prothdolor! pro huiusmodi discordia innocens plebicula rabidis 


luporum morsibus patens longa per terrarum spacia jacuit lacerata.? 

Adepta igitur de Scotis victoria apud Dunbar, ad regem Anglie 
accessit Robertus de Brois senior petens ab eo ut quod sibi iamdu- 
dum promiserat quoad regni adepcionem fideliter adimpleret. Cui 
ille antiquus® doli artifex cum indignacione*non modica in Gallica 
lingua ita respondit: “Ne avons ren autres chosis a feris que a Vogis 
reamgis ganer?’, quod est dicere: ‘Numquid nil aliud habemus facere 
quam tibi regna lucrari?’ Per tale igitur responsum intelligens vir 
nobilis versuti regis fallaciam ad terras suas in Angliam recessit et in 
Scocia ultra non comparuit. De capcione castri de Dunbar habentur 
hec metra: 7 | | 7 

Anno predicto cepit rex agmine stricto 
- castrum de Dunbar: fraus fraudi non fuit impar. 


Quo multi capti fuerant et carcere trusi’ 
Hoc post in maias quinto dic esse kalendas.’ 


cecidit comes Marchie Patricius sed non sit 
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The supporters of John de Balliol and Robert de Bruce, 
and the answer of the king of England to Robert Bruce 


It should be noted that from the first occurrence of dissension 
between the noble men Bruce and Balliol over the right to succeed to 
the kingdom of Scotland, that kingdom was split in two. For all the 
Comyns with all their supporters stood by Balliol; but the earls of 
Mar and Atholl with all the force\at their command adhered in a firm 
compact of affinity to the party of Bruce, who was assisted by Robert 
bishop of Glasgow with an indissoluble bond of affection. It was for 
this reason — love and support for the Bruce party — that, according 
to the common view, the aforesaid earls with their troops fled 
unharmed from the field on the day the aforesaid battle was fought, 
and thus a great disaster befell the opposing party, and the enemy of 
both gained such a welcome and pleasing victory. And, just as 
afterwards when King Robert Bruce was making war, all the 
supporters of Balliol were suspected of treason in his war, so also in 
this Balliol’s war, the aforesaid bishop and earls with all the 
supporters of Bruce’s party were generally considered traitors to the 
king and kingdom. But alas! through discord of this kind, the 
innocent masses were exposed to the frenzied bites of these wolves 
and lay lacerated throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

After victory had been achieved over the Scots at Dunbar, Robert 
de Bruce the elder approached the king of England and begged him 
to fulfil faithfully what he had previously promised him as regards his 
getting the kingdom. That old master of guile with no little 
indignation answered him thus in French: ‘N’avons-nous pas autres 
chose a faire qu’a gagner vos royaumes?’, that is to say: ‘Have we 
nothing else to do than win kingdoms for you?’ That noble man, 
discerning from such a response the treachery of the wily king, 
withdrew to his lands in England and put in no further appearance in 
Scotland. 

Here are some lines about the capture of the castle of Dunbar: 


In the aforesaid year the king with his assembled troop 
took the castle of Dunbar; no deception was greater. 
Many were captured there and thrust into prison after this. 
Note that this was on the twenty-seventh of April. 
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26 


De capcione regis Johannis et resignacione 
regni in manus regis Anglie 


Progrediens inde rex Eadwardus traditis sibi castris de Dunbar de 
Edinburgh et de Strivelyng secutus est Johannem regem Scocie usque 
castrum de Forfar. Cui occurens Johannes Comyn dominus de 
Strabolgy ad eius pacem venit. Qui statim post juxta relacionem 
quorumdan ipsum Johannem regem ad castrum de Monros cum 
Eadwardo filio suo de Abirden callide reduxit. Ubi advenienti regi 
Anglie in predicto castro de Monros isdem Johannes rex, regiis 
exutus ornamentis et virgam albam in manu tenens <vi et metu vite 
ductus infra eodem libro capitulo Ixii1 cum se ut patet>, omne jus 
quod habuit vel habere potuit in regno Scocie cum fuste et baculo 
sursum reddidit, et in manu regis Anglie resignavit; et super 
huiusmodi resignacione literam suam sibi tradidit huiusmodi sub 
tenore: 


“Johannes Dei gracia rex Scotorum universis presentes literas 
inspecturis salutem. Cum perversorum quorumdam instigacione ac 
pravo consilio nostrorum nuper allecti fatuitate pariter 
fraudulenterque decepti graviter offenderimus,’? ad motivam 
iracundiam provocantes inclitum principem ac dominum nostrum 
dominum Eadwardum Dei gracia regem Anglie dominum Hibernie et 
ducem Aquitanie, proprio instinctu diversimode precipueque inter 
cetera cum nos sub sua fide homagio et securitate commorantes, 
tamquam fertiliter et modeste vivere recusantes ac pocius finaliter 
persistere nescientes, mutue annexionis jugum fedus ac vinculum 
confederacionis inconsulte cum rege Francie inierimus, filiam domini 
Karoli germani sui ad majorem huius innodacionis evidenciam ad 
maritale conjugium filio nostro Eadwardo heredi regni Scocie 
postulantes, ad dicti domini nostri regis Anglie injuriam non modicam 
et gravamen, suo capitali inimico sic offensi inherendo et in lesuram et 
detrimentum sue regie majestatis contra se et suos in terrarum 
destruccionibus suarum gencium ac subditorum suorum depreda- 
cionibus necnon et guerrarum diris invasionibus pro posse nostro 
acriter insurgendo; ceteris eclam pretermissis‘ ipsa nostra circumplexa 
tortuositas in tantum prevaluit et animi nostri ferocitatem taliter 
excecavit,’ quod dicti domini nostri fidem dominium ac fidelitatem 
ineffrenate dirimentes, ac ex toto penitus® aspernantes,’ premissis 
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The capture of King John and the resignation 
of the kingdom into the hands of the king of England 


Then after the castles of Dunbar, Edinburgh and Stirling had been [1296: June] 


handed over to him, King Edward marched on and followed King 
John of Scotland as far as Forfar castle. John Comyn lord of 
Strathbogie met him and accepted his protection. Immediately 
afterwards, according to certain reports, Comyn craftily brought 
back King John himself and Edward his son from Aberdeen to 
Montrose castle. When the king of England arrived at the aforesaid 
Montrose castle, the same King John, stripped of his royal 
accoutrements and holding a white wand in his hand (prompted by 
force and fear for his life, as it appears below in this same Book, 
Chapter 63) gave up with stave and rod all right which he had or 
could claim in the kingdom of Scotland, and resigned it into the hand 
of the king of England; and in addition to this mode of surrender, he 
handed over his letter to him, as follows: 


John by the grace of God king of Scots, to all who will see the present 
letter, greetings. Since we, lately enticed and foolishly and fraud- 
ulently beguiled by the incitement of certain wicked men and by the 
perverse counsel of our own men, have grievously offended, stirring to 
active anger the renowned prince and our lord, the Lord Edward by 
the grace of God king of England, lord of Ireland and duke of 
Aquitaine, by our own initiatives of various kinds, and especially, 
among other things, when we were still under his fealty, homage and 
security, not being content to live in abundance and moderation but 
rather not knowing how to continue steadfastly to the end, we 
imprudently entered into a mutual bond of union, a treaty and a chain 
of conspiracy with the king of France, seeking for greater proof of this 
bond the daughter of his brother the Lord Charles in marriage to our 
son Edward, heir to the kingdom of Scotland, to the no slight injury 
and harm of our said lord the king of England, and were thus brought 
into disfavour by cleaving to his chief enemy, and by violently rising 
up with all our power to the harm and detriment of his royal majesty 
against him and his men in destructive raids on the lands of his people, 
the plundering of his subjects and moreover the fearful incursions of 
war; and since, making no mention of the rest, our wickedness once 
embraced has prevailed to such an extent and has so blinded the 
keenness of our sensibility that unrestrainedly throwing off the 
protection, lordship and fealty of our said lord, and totally and utterly 
spurning them, letting pass the exactions of evil-doers and the hostile 
pillaging of plunder, we have heinously placed our men and the 
subjects of our land in the castles, farm-touns, fortresses and towns 
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dampnatorum exaccionibus ac guerrinis predarum | depopula- 
cionibus, homines nostros ac terre nostre subditos in castris villis 
municionibus et oppidis ad feodum dicti domini nostri de jure infra 


terram Scocie libere spectantibus (seu rite | spectare debentibus’) ad — 


ipsius dicti domini nostri comoda libertates ac feodum dirumpendum 
atrociter poneremus, malignis ergo nostris actibus promerentibus et 


dicti domini nostri rancorem et indignacionem asperimam suscitant- 


ibus ac proterve, idem dominus noster manu potenti et forti armorum 
potencia terram Scocie hostiliter est ingressus, viribus eam potissimis 
debellando et sue subjeccioni iterum subponendo, posse nostro seu 
potencia quo ad resistendum audaciam seu vigorem non proficient- 
ibus quovismodo. Quam nichilominus invasionem ac hostilem 
suppeditacionem ipse quemadmodum superior dominus juste 
infeodatus libere potest facere et de jure, cum nos suum homagium 
una cum fide et fidelitate ut predicitur abnegaverimus, dampnis 
injuriis et gravaminibus illatis sibi et suis tam multipliciter prenotatis. 
Nos igitur dampna premissa ad votum redimere cupientes, mero 
arbitrio et libero nostro libera ac plenaria potestate predicto domino 
nostro reddimus, voluntarie et gratuite resignamus totam terram 
Scocie predictam cum omnibus et singulis gentibus incolis et 
habitatoribus suis una cum homagiis et lieganciis universis. In cuius 
rei testimonium has literas nostras domino nostro regi fieri fecimus 


g corrected from volentibus C 


a 


Quomodo communitas Scocie fecit homagium 
regi Anglie et magnates 
conjuraverunt pro tuicione regni 


Post igitur huiusmodi indebitam et illicitam regni resignacionem 
dictum Johannem exregem una cum Eadwardo filio suo Eadwardus 
rex Anglie paucis interjectis diebus navali fecit vehiculo Londonitis 
deduci, ibique utrumque per tempora non modica arccius custodiri. 
Sed processu temporis pater liberatus est filio retento, prestito tamen 
juramento gravissimo quod in regno Scocie predicto jus regnandi 
numquam vendicaret. Et sic restitutus ad terras suas de Balliolo in 
Francia longe post hoc diem clausit extremum; cuius patrimonio in 
Francia permissus est et redditus Eadwardus filtus suus sub prioris 
debito juramenti. Et ibi mansit post obitum patris sui usque ad 
preparacionem guerre sue que mota est et incepta apud bellum de 
Dupplyne. Et finitum est regimen regis Johannis de Balliolo qui 
regnavit annis tribus cum dimidio. Movit se tandem Eadwardus rex 


post resignacionem regni Berwicum, ubi universaliter omnes de 
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freely pertaining (or which according to custom ought to pertain) to 
the fee of our said lord by right within the land of Scotland, in order to 
break asunder our said lord’s interests, liberties and fee, so with our ill- 
disposed acts deserving and wantonly stirring up the rancour and 
bitter indignation of our said lord, our same said lord advanced in 
hostile manner into the land of Scotland with mighty power and a 
strong force of armed men, attacking her with the utmost might and 
placing her again under his sway, and our forces and power were 
unable ‘to resist his boldness or vigour in any way whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, as superior lord duly enfeoffed, he could freely and of 
right undertake invasion and hostile suppression in this manner, since 
we have denied his homage together with fealty and loyalty, as is 
mentioned above, and have caused damage, wrongs and grievances to 
him and his men, as repeatedly mentioned before. Therefore, wishing 
in accordance with our vow to redeem the aforesaid injuries, we, by 
our pure and free choice, surrender to our aforesaid lord with free and 
full power, and resign to him voluntarily and freely the whole 
aforesaid land of Scotland, with each and all its peoples, inhabitants 
and residents, together with all homages and allegiances. In witness 
whereof we have had this our letter patent drawn up for our lord king, 
10 July , and the fourth year of our reign. 


Zi 


How the community of Scotland performed homage 
to the king of England and the magnates 
took an oath to protect the kingdom 


Therefore after this unwarranted and unlawful resignation of the 
kingdom, Edward king of England a few days later had the said ex- 
king John taken with his son Edward by sea to London, and there 
had both of them strictly imprisoned for no little time. But in the 
course of time, though the son was kept in custody, the father was 
released after, however, taking a most solemn oath never to claim the 
right to rule in the said kingdom of Scotland. And so he was restored 
to his lands of Bailleul in France, and met his end long afterwards. 
His son Edward was allowed restoration to his patrimony in France 
after first taking the oath. And there he remained after his father’s 
death until he prepared for his own war which was strirred up and 
begun at the battle of Dupplin. So ended the reign of King John de 
Balliol, who ruled for three years and a half. 

After this resignation of the kingdom King Edward moved on to 
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Scocia citavit tam clerum quam populum ad sibi fidelitatem 1 


prestandum. Quo pro majore parte comparentes more suo fecerunt 
sibi fidelitatem et homagium, redditis sibi castris et municionibus et 
villis firmatis. Qui tamen nullos paucis exceptis custodes castrorum, 
ballivos villarum vel ministros officiorum regalium qui regibus 
Scocie ex antiqua consuetudine seu hereditario jure consueverant 
| ministrare in aliquo permutavit; sed omnes exceptis custodibus 
castrorum capitalium burgorum in statu eodem et officiis quibus 
prius ministrabant, recepto ab eisdem fidelitatis juramento, stare 
toleravit; et® ad propria festinavit ordinato post eum thesaurio suo 
Hugone de Cressyngham locumtenente sive custode Scocie.” Ipse 
vero rex Eadwardus in malificio suo satis vigil, credens se satis 
securum de humili Scotorum subjeccione, collegit exercitum 
copiosum et parata classe disposuit se Francorum regem debellare. 
Interim vero statim post ipsius de Anglia passagium magnates Scocie 
tam Anglicati pro magna‘ parte quam alii apud Sconam suum 
parliamentum ordinaverunt, ubi xii pares sive custodes constituti 
sunt ad tuicionem et defensionem libertatis regni et communitatis 
eiusdem. Et ut talis ordinacio majoris firmitatis robur optineret pro 
mutuis | favoribus, consiliis et auxilus sibi futuris temporibus 
impendendis adinvicem sunt jurati. Post hec instaurant castra, 
reparant ruinosa, ponunt custodes fideles in locis tucioribus, et 
preparant se fortiter ad resistendum contra nequissimi regis Anglie 


usurpacionem violentam. Unde unus de precipuis regni custodibus | 


Johannes Comyne comes de Buchane eodem anno pro humilianda et 
extenuanda sevissima eiusdem regis potencia dux eligitur; et cum 
grandi exercitu partes Anglie boreales ferro et flamma destruxit, 


~monasterium de Lanercost et Exhame igne combussit, villam de 


Karleolo obsessit et ab eo infecto negocio recessit anno scilicet 
domini m° cc xcvii. Quo anno prefatus rex Eadwardus de Flandria in 


Angliam infecto negocio belli contra regem Francie rediit,“ eo quod © 


appunctuatum erat fide prestita de matrimonio contrahendo cum 
ipso Eadwardo et domina Margarita sorore Philippi regis; 
congregavitque exercitum copiosum ad debellandum terram Scocie 
tam calliditate quam potencia. | | 
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Berwick, where he summoned everyone without exception, both 
clergy and people, to swear fealty to him. The majority appeared 
there and swore fealty to him and performed homage in the manner 
to which he was accustomed, after handing over to him the castles, 
fortresses and fortified towns. With few exceptions, however, he 
replaced none of the keepers of castles, the town bailies or the holders 
of royal offices who were accustomed to serve the kings of Scotland, 
whether by ancient custom or hereditary right; but with the 
exception of the keepers of the castles at the principal burghs, he 
permitted everyone to remain in the same positions and offices which 
they previously occupied, once he had received their oaths of fealty; 
and then he hurried south after appointing as his lieutenant or 
guardian of Scotland in his absence his treasurer Hugh de 
Cressingham. King Edward himself, indeed, who was very vigilant in 
his evil ways, thinking himself safe as a result of the abject 
submission of the Scots, collected a large army, and with his fleet at 
the ready prepared to wage war against the king of the French. 
Meanwhile immediately after he sailed from England, the 
magnates of Scotland (both most of those with English connections 
and others) held their parliament at Scone, where twelve peers or 
guardians were appointed for the protection and defence of the 
liberty of the realm and the community of the same. And to provide a 
greater degree of strength for such a decision they swore an oath in 
turn for mutual assistance, advice and help such as the future would 
require of them. Next they erect fresh castles, restore ruinous ones, 
appoint trustworthy keepers for the more secure places, and prepare 
themselves for stout resistance against the forcible usurpation of the 
most infamous king of England. Thereupon one of the principal 
guardians of the kingdom, John Comyn earl of Buchan, is in the 
same year elected leader to humble and diminish the most cruel 
power of the same king; and with a large army he ravaged the north 
of England with fire and and sword, he burnt the monasteries of 
Lanercost and Hexham, he besieged the town of Carlisle, but 
withdrew without completing the business in 1297. | | 
In this year the said King Edward returned from Flanders to 
England without success in this war against the king of France, 
because an agreement had been reached under oath for a contract of 
marriage between Edward himself and the Lady Margaret, sister of 
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King Philip. And he assembled a large army to wage war against the [June] 


land of Scotland as much by guile as by strength. 
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28 


De primordiis et iniciis Willelmi Wales 


Eodem anno inclitus ille’ Willelmus Wales Anglicorum malleus’ 
filius nobilis militis [ |’ caput levavit. Erat enim statura 
procerus, corpore giganteus, facie serenus, vultu jocundus, humeris 
latus, ossibus grossus, ventre congruus, lateribus protelus, aspectu 
gratus sed visu“ ferus, renibus amplus, brachiis et cruribus vigorosus, 
pugil acerrimus et omnibus artubus fortissimus et compactus. 
Insuper sic eum Altissimus et ipsius vultum varitum quadam 
hilaritate favorabili insigniverat, ita dicta et facta illus quodam 
celesti dono gratificaverat, ut omnium* fidorum corda Scotorum solo 
aspectu sibi conciliaret in graciam et favorem. Et nec mirum, erat 
enim in donis liberalissumus, in Judiciis equissimus, in consolacione 
tristtum compacientissimus, in consilio peritissimus, in sufferencia 
pacientissimus, in locucione luculentissiums, super omnia falsitatem 
et mendacia persequens ac prodicionem detestans; propter quod fuit 
| Dominus cum eo, per quem erat vir in cunctis prospere agens; 
ecclesiam’ venerans, ecclesiasticos reverens, pauperes et viduas 
sustentans, pupillos et orphanos refovens, oppressos relevans, 
furibus et raptoribus insidians, et sine precio super eos justiciam 
exercens et rigorem. Cuiusmodi justis operibus quia quam maxime 
Deum gratificabat, ipse propterea omnia eius opera’ dirigebat. Hic 
quasi in principio milicie sue vicecomitem de Lanark Anglicum 
virum strenuum armis et potentem in villa de Lanark interfecit. Ex eo 
igitur tempore” congregati sunt ad eum omnes qui erant amaro 
animo et oppressi pondere servitutis sub intolerabili principatu 
Anglicane dominacionis, et factus est eorum dux. Erat enim ut 
premisimus mire fortitudinis et audacie, decorus aspectu’ et 
liberalitatis immense, sanguine clarus’ cuius parentes militare 
honore profulgebant. Cuius frater senior Andreas nomine et milicie 
cingulo succinctus* pro statu patrimonium sufficiens habuit in terris, 
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28 
The origins and beginnings of William Wallace 


In the same year the famous William Wallace, the hammer of the 
English, the son of the noble knight [Malcolm Wallace], raised his 
head. He was a tall man with the body of a giant, cheerful in 
appearance with agreeable features, broad-shouldered and big- 
boned, with belly in proportion and lengthy flanks, pleasing in 
appearance but with a wild look, broad in the hips, with strong arms 
and legs, a most spirited fighting-man, with all his limbs very strong 
and firm. Moreover the Most High had distinguished him and his 
changing features with a certain good humour, had so blessed his 
words and deeds with a certain heavenly gift, that by his appearance 
alone he won over to himself the grace and favour of the hearts of all 
loyal Scots. And this is not surprising, for he was most liberal in his 
gifts, very fair in his judgments, most compassionate in comforting 
the sad, a most skilful counsellor, very patient when suffering, a 
distinguished speaker, who above all hunted down falsehood and 
deceit and detested treachery; for this reason the Lord was with him, 
and with His help he was a man successful in everything; with 
veneration for the church and respect for the clergy, he helped the 
poor .and widows, and worked for the restoration of wards and 
orphans bringing relief to the oppressed. He lay in wait for thieves 
and robbers, inflicting rigorous justice on them without any reward. 
Because God was very greatly pleased with works of justice of this 
kind, He in consequence guided all his activities. 

When Wallace was a young knight, he killed the sheriff of Lanark, 
an Englishman who was dexterous and powerful in the use of arms, 
in the town of Lanark. From that time therefore there gathered to his 
side [like a swarm of bees] all those who were bitter in their outlook 
and oppressed by the burden of servitude under the intolerable rule 
of English domination, and he was made their leader. For we 
understand that he was wonderfully brave and bold, with a 
handsome appearance and boundless generosity; he came from a 
distinguished family, with relatives who shone with knightly honour. 
His older brother called Andrew was a belted knight who held a 
patrimony in lands in keeping with his status, which he bequeathed 
to be held by his descendants. When William had been appointed 
guardian of the realm and was destroying the English on all sides and 
daily gaining ground, he in a short time subjected all the magnates of 


Scotland willy nilly to his authority, whether by force or the strength 


of his prowess. And if any of the magnates did not gladly obey his 
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quod et suis posteris tenendum reliquit. Hic undique <custos regni 
deputatus> Anglicos prosternens et cotidie proficiens in brevi 
tempore omnes magnates Scocie’ vi et virtute probitatis sue velint 
nolint suo subjecit imperio. Et si quis de magnatibus gratis suis non 
obediret mandatis, hunc tenuit et cohercuit et custodie mancipavit 
donec suis beneplacitis penitus obtemperaret. Et sic pacatis omnibus 
viriliter se contulit ad expugnandum castra et villas firmatas in 
quibus Anglici principabantur, patrie liberacioni et subversioni 
inimicorum solerter intendens; et quod violenta virtute non valuit, id 
sagaciori cautela ad effectum perducere studuit. Nam ad 
execucionem cuiuscumque sui propositi hortatus est suos 
commilitones unanimiter semper pugnam pro libertate patrie se fore 
congressuros. Et de omni suorum sequacium multitudine sub pena 
capitis statuit ut coram se semper collocatis mediocrum personarum 
inferioribus, sive ut apparuit minus robore valentibus, unus” de 
quinque qui super alios quatuor ex omnibus quinariis eligatur, qui 
quaternio nuncupetur, eiusque precepto in | omnibus ab illis 
obediatur, et qui non obedierit occidatur. Similiter eciam semper ad 
robustiores et valenciores ascendendo super novem sit decimus,” | et 
super xix xx", et sic usque ad mille’ et ultra ad summum ascendendo. 
Tandem ipse’ super omnes excellens armiductor et’ campidoctor 
habeatur cui omnes usque ad mortem obedire teneantur. Omnes 
autem hanc legem sive pro lege concorditer approbantes’ ipsum in 
capitaneum elegerunt, et predictum statutum se usque ad regem 
legitime successurum’ servaturos promiserunt. 
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Quomodo Northumbriam destruxit 


“Pama igitur Willelmi Wales ubique ventilata tandem ad aures regis 
Anglie proclamante dampno suis illato pervenit. Qui arduis negocis 
alibi multipliciter intentus, suum thesaurarium Hugonem de 
Cressingham cum magna potencia ad reprimendam ipsius Willelmi 
audaciam et regnum Scocie sibi subjugendum destinavit. Audito 
igitur tanti vir1 cum armata manu’ adventu, predictus Willelmus, 
tunc circa obsessione Anglicorum in castro de Dundee existencium 
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orders, Wallace got hold of him, put pressure on him, and held him in 
custody until he submitted entirely to his wishes. And so once 
everyone had been brought under his control, he applied himself in 
manly fashion to attacking the castles and fortified towns where the 
English were in control, skilfully intent on the liberation of his 
homeland and the overthrow of his enemies. 

And because he did not get the upper hand through aggressive 
valour, he sought to achieve it with more discerning carefulness. For 
he encouraged his comrades in arms towards the achievement of 
whatever plan he had in hand always to approach battle for the 
liberty of their homeland with one mind. And as regards the whole 
multitude of his followers he decreed on pain of death that once the 
lesser men among the middling people (or in practice those who were 
less robust) had been assembled before him, one man was always to 
be chosen out of five from all the groups of five to be over the other 
four and called a quaternion; his commands were to be obeyed by 
them in all matters, and whoever did not obey was to be killed. In a 
similar manner also on moving up to the men who were more robust 
and effective there was always to be a tenth man [called a decurion] 
over each nine, and a twentieth over each nineteeen, and so on 
moving up to each thousand [called a chiliarch] and beyond to the 
top. At length he himself as pre-eminent over everyone else was 
regarded as commander or general, whom all were bound to obey to 
the death. With everyone harmoniously approving this law (or 
substitute for law), they chose him as their captain, and promised to 
keep the said statute until the succession of a legitimate king. 


29 
How he destroyed Northumbria 


The fame of William Wallace therefore, which was spread around 
everywhere, at length reached the ears of the King of England with 
news of the harm done to his men. Intent as he was on many kinds of 
difficult business elsewhere, he sent his treasurer Hugh de 
Cressingham with a large force to curb the audacity of William 
himself and subdue the kingdom of Scotland to his rule. On hearing 
therefore of the arrival of such a man with an armed force, the said 
William (who was then taken up with besieging the English who 
occupied the castle of Dundee) at once committed the responsibility 
for and attention to the siege of the castle to the burgesses of the same 
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occupatus, statim, commissa cura et diligencia obsessionis castri 
eiusdem ville burgensibus sub pena amissionis vite et membrorum, 
cum suo exercitu omni festinacione versus Strivelyn eidem Hugone 
obvius processit. Et gravi bello commisso apud pontem de Strivelyn | 
i1° idus septembris anno domini m° cc° xcvu° idem Hugi de 


C[ressingham] interfectus est et cunctus exercitus in fugam’ 


conversus. Altis ex ipsis gladiis jugulatis, aliis captis, aliis aquis 
submersis; sed cunctis Dei virtute superatis, predictus W[illelmus] 
cum laude non modica felici potitus est victoria. Ex cutus parte de 
numero Scocie‘ nobilium solus Andreas de Moravia pater Andree 
nobilis vulneratus occubuit. De hoc bello habentur huiusmodi 
metra: 


Ex quo cor validum Scoti sumpsere movente 
Willelmo Walaes, et eos guerrare docente, 

ut quos captivos tenuit gens Anglica vivos 

ad propriam Scotos facerent patriam redivivos, 
insuper ut regem facerent regnare Johannem 

in regno proprio, quia si vellent alieno 

regi servire, possent sua jura perire. . 

Hinc trecento milleno ter minus uno 

annorum domini dicuntur vincere Scoti 
Anglos infestos, quos reddunt funere mestos, 
ut pons testatur, ubi bellum grandi notatur, 

qui Strivelyn juxta Forth ampnem conditur ultra. 
Septembris terno fuit idus ista superno 

dono devotis gracia facta Scotis. 


Post istiusmodi igitur triumphalem victoriam festinavit se custos 
Scocie predictus Willelmus Wales ad continuandum <obsidionem> 
castri de Dwnde. Ad cuius illuc adventum custodes Anglici perteriti 
ob fortunatam Strivelensem victoriam cum ingenti armorum et 
thesauri copia nulla paccione premissa ad dedicionem castri Ipsos 
coegit. Quo audito super hostes irruit timor et tremor; ac ipse custos 
cetera castella et municipia que de manu nostrorum rapuerunt Angli 
quedam ad solum diruit, quedam firme custodie Scotorum 
committit, nonnulla eclam vacua dimittit. Appropinquante itaque 
autumpnali tempore maxima in regno ingruit caristia et victualium 
inopia, deficientibus® granis aure inclemencia. Propter quod 
segitibus’ areis et orriis introductis summonere fecit custos universos 
et singulos Scotos patrie defensibiles, ut terram inimicorum 
invaderent et ibidem victitarent, necnon ad transigendum inibi ratam 
hiemalem ad parcendum suis propriis victualibus permodicis in areis 
ut premisimus congregatis. De omni igitur vicecomitatu et schira, 


baronia et dominio, oppido et villagio,’ atque predio rusticano 
habebat speciales matriculas virorum ad bellandum infra sedecim et » 
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town under pain of loss of life and limb, and advanced with all haste 
with his army towards Stirling to meet the same Hugh. And in the 
fierce battle which took place at Stirling Bridge ‘on September 1297 
the same Hugh de Cressingham was killed and all his army was put to 
flight. Some had their throats cut by swords, others were taken 
prisoner, others were drowned; and when with God’s help they had 
all been overcome, the said William secured a blessed victory with no 
mean renown. On his side amongst the number of the nobles of 
Scotland only Andrew de Moray (father of the noble Andrew) was 
wounded and died. The following lines concern this battle: 


For this reason the Scots adopted a stout heart at the instigation 
of William Wallace, who taught them to fight, 

so that those whom the English nation held as living captives 
might be made renewed Scots in their own homeland, 

so that they might besides help King John to reign 

in his own kingdom, because if they wanted to serve 

an alien king, they could lose their rights. 

Hence in the year one thousand three hundred less 

three times one the Scots are said to have vanquished 

the savage English, whom they put into mourning for death, 

as the bridge bears witness, where the great battle is recorded, | 
which lies beyond Stirling on the river Forth. 

The third before the Ides of September was the day of this grace 
offered as a celestial gift to the faithful Scots. 


Therefore after this kind of triumphal victory the said William 
Wallace the guardian of Scotland made haste to continue the siege of 
the castle of Dundee. On his arrival there the English keepers, 
terrified by the turn of fortune at the victory at Stirling, persuaded 
themselves to surrender the castle unconditionally with a vast haul of 
arms and treasure. When this became known, fear and trembling 
overcame the enemy. Of the other castles and fortresses which the 
English had wrenched from the control of our people, some the 
guardian himself cast to the ground, some he entrusted to the steady 
keeping of Scots, not a few he left empty. 

And so as the season of autumn approached there was a threat of a 
major dearth and shortage of food in the kingdom, since there was a 
shortage of grain resulting from inclement weather. On this account, 
once the crops had been brought in to the yards and barns, the 
guardian ordered the summons of all and sundry Scots who were 
capable of defending their homeland to invade the country of their 
enemies and find their substance there, and to spend the wintry part 
of the year there so as to spare their own very limited food supplies 
that had been gathered in their yards, as we have said. Therefore 
from every sheriffdom and shire, barony and lordship, town and 
village, and country estate he had special lists drawn up containing 


the names of the men between sixteen and sixty who were fit for 


warfare. So that not one man could be absent unnoticed from a 
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sexaginta annos nomina continentes. Ita ut nec unus quidem absque 


ipsius sciencia tempore et loco statutis” abesse poterat imperceptus, 
quin eciam statuit sanccione pragmatica quod non solum in omni 
baronia’ sed. eciam ad omnem valentem villam patibulum erigeretur, 
quibus’ appenderentur omnes se ab exercitu summoniti sine 


racionabili cause subterfugia confingentes. Quod et factum est. Nam » 


et ipse cum immani exercitu expedicionem faciens,” et nonnullos 
burgenses de Aberden” non venisse reperiens, constituit, ut 
premisimus, quaterniones, pentacharcos, decuriones, centuriones, 
ciliarchos et huiusmodi ad sibi presidendum | commissis,” et versus 
Angliam ante festum Omnium Sanctorum iter arripiendum; ipse” 
admodum? paucis omni festinancia. habenas retorsit, et apud 
Abirden’ et in confinibus inexcusatos qui post exercitum 
remanserant suspendio punivit, et ad exercitum celerius credito 
rediit; ubi? totam Northumbriam usque Novum Castrum 
conculcans et devastans a festo Omnium Sanctorum usque 


Purificacionem Nostre Domine, vel ad minus ut quidam libri — 


cronographizant? cum exercitu in Anglia <usque .Nativitatem 
Domini> hiemavit. Et combusta tota terra de Allerdal, abductis 
predis, cum suis spoliis ditatis Scotis’ sanus ad propria redut et 
securus. 
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Quomodo sine pugna custos Scocie Willelmus fugavit 
et devicit Anglos 


Hoc audiens Eadwardus, rabida succensus ira et seipsum pro dolore 
non sustinens, guerrare regem Francie ut disposuit® intermisit, quo 
utique Gallicis ad maximam cessit consolacionem. Nam judicio 
quorundam si Scoti tunc illum per guerrarum molimina de Gallia 
non revocassent, major pars domus Francie in pendulo | perstetisset. 
Divertens igitur rex Eadwardus a Galliis peciit terras proprias, ubi 
attendens strages et depopulaciones per Scotos sibi et suis illatas, 
scripsit custodi Scocie Willelmo literas comminatorias, dicens inter 
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stated time and place without his knowledge, he laid 1t down as a 
fundamental law that not only in every barony but also in every 
sizeable township a gallows was to be erected on which were to be 
hanged all those inventing excuses to avoid the army when 
summoned without reasonable cause. And this was done. For he 
himself, when organising an expedition with an enormous army and 
finding that some burgesses of Aberdeen had not come, appointed 
(as we have described) the quaternions, pentarchs, decurions, 
centurions and chiliarchs to command those placed under them in 
this way, and intended to make a quick journey towards England 
before the feast of All Saints; he then himself with a very few men 
turned his horse round with all haste, and at Aberdeen and in its 
neighbourhood punished with a hanging those who had stayed away 
from the army without excuse. He returned to the army more quickly 
then you would believe, and then crushed underfoot and laid waste 
the whole of Northumbria up to Newcastle, spending the winter 
from the feast of All Saints until the Purification of Our Lady, or at 
least (as some books chronicle it) he was with his army in England 
until Christmas. After burning the whole region of Allerdale and 
seizing booty, he returned home safe and sound with his Scots 
enriched by the spoils. 


30 


H ow William the guardian of Scotland routed 
and vanquished the English without a battle 


Hearing this, King Edward, ablaze with mad anger and unable to 
contain himself through sorrow, broke off the war which he had 
planned against the king of France, a move which certainly gave very 
great comfort to the French. For in the judgment of some, if the Scots 
had not then recalled him from France by their efforts in battle, the 
greater part of the lineage of France would have been at risk. So 
turning aside from France, King Edward made for his own territories, 
where, observing the slaughter and destruction inflicted on him and 
his people by the Scots, he wrote a threatening letter to William the 


guardian of Scotland, stating among other matters that if the king 


himself had remained in his kingdom, Wallace would not have dared 
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cetera quod Si ipse rex in regno suo perstetisset, non ausus fuisset 
Wales talia attemptasse; sed si auderet Angliam reinvadere, manus 
ipsius regis sibi et suis presto ultrices vindictam de presumpcione 
sentiret expetere. Quid plura? Audita Willelmus regis protervia et 
commiunabili jactancia sibi nuncium remisit se citra solemnitatem 
Paschalem regnum suum denuo” 
inde utriusque regni exercitibus prope Stanmore deventum est 
<veresimiliter> ad conflictum, ubi ex parte Scotorum tirones et 
cordatus juventus milicie licenciam a custode pecierunt ut ante aciem 
possent pro ipsorum calcaribus deaurandis Anglos experiiri. Quod 
fieri usquequaque non sinens, precepit voce preconis omnibus sub 
pena capitis ordinem‘ eis preinsertum servare ac gravitate solita 
necnon” maturitate preconcepta incedere. Cum ex adverso rex 
Anglie cum innumerabili multitudine et pomposo* tubarum clangore 
perstrepens, pretendebat se exercitum Scotorum quasi pro non 
difficili correpturum. Sed cum cerneret rex Scotos sapienter se 
unanimi et solido incessu procedentes non’ distantes per medium 
miliaris a congressu, suorum commilitonum consilio se cum suis 
regirans, locum dedit malicie huius hore. Quod videntes Scoti 
voluerunt unanimiter regem persequi fugientem. Sed et ne hoc eciam 
fieret custos sub amissione vite interdixit,’ dicens quod inter cetera 
certamina inter regna preaudita figura fuit pulcherime victorie 
attendere magnanimum regem Anglie in solo quod suum esse 
dicebat cum suis regalibus concionibus et metuendis satrapis a 
minutis communiensibus et patriotis Scocie terga dedisse, nondum 
extracto gladio parte ex adversa. Quo” ab ore eius mellito ab 
universo Scotorum exercitu audito, de equis descendentes et ad 
terram se prosternentes Deum glorificaverunt et Sanctum Andream 
necnon pium confessorem Cuthbertum, in culus memoriali de hoc 
seculo transitu hec dies celebris agebatur, quia per talis gubernatoris 
industriam et tutelam inimicorum virtus evanuit et potencia, et tam 
Scoti quam Scocia laude perhenni tam predicabilis victorie consecuti 
sunt insignia. Ferunt tamen Angli quod rex non fuit ibi presens in 
persona, sed in tunica armorum alius sibi similis refulsit. De 
premissis habentur huiusmodi metra ad bellum pontis de Strivelyn 
consequencia: 


Congregat huic Scotos dictus cognomine Walais 
sicut grana legit quod fertur Gallice Valais; 
Anglos persequitur ut bellum continuaret, 

et libertatem Scocie bello removaret. 

Tunc Anglicorum subversio tantaque talis . 
quam nunquam similem sentivit pars borialis. 
Usque Novum Castrum perut Northumbria tota. 
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to attempt such deeds; but if he dared to invade England again, he 
would at once realise that the avenging hands of the king himself were 
seeking retribution upon him and his men for their presumption. In 
short, when Wallace heard of the impudence and _ threatening 
boasting of the king, he sent a message back to him to say that he 
would revisit his kingdom once more before the celebration of Easter. 

When therefore the armies of both kingdoms had gathered on 
either side near Stainmore, it looked like coming to a conflict. Then 
on the Scottish side the squires and [other] courageous young men of 
the army asked the guardian’s permission to make a trial of the 
English in front of the battle line in order to gild their own spurs. So 
as not to allow this to happen anywhere at all, he commanded them 
all by the voice of a herald under pain of death to maintain the 
position previously given to them, and to advance with their 
accustomed seriousness and also with the deliberation expected of 
them. On the other side the king of England, resounding with his 
innumerable multitude and his pretentious clamour of trumpets, 
claimed that he would destroy the Scottish army as though this was 
not difficult. But when the king saw the Scots advancing sensibly 
with harmonious and resolute step not half a mile distant from a 
clash, on the advice of his fellow soldiers he turned around his men 
and gave way to the ill-luck of the hour. Seeing this, the Scots wanted 
as one man to pursue the fleeing king. But the guardian forbade this 
to be done on pain of death, saying that in the course of other 
struggles between the kingdoms it was the prepared plan for a 
splendid victory to wait until the arrogant king of England along 
with his royal forces and fearsome commanders turned tail before a 
few commons and patriots of Scotland on land which he claimed as 
his, although the sword had not yet been drawn on the other side. 
Once this speech from his eloquent lips had been heard by the entire 
Scottish army, dismounting and throwing themselves to the ground 
they glorified God and St Andrew and the holy confessor Cuthbert 
whose memorable passage from this world was being celebrated on 
this day, because through the energy and care of such a leader the 
valour and power of their enemies withered away, and both the Scots 
and Scotland won the distinction of a famous victory with 
everlasting renown. But the English say that their king was not 
present there in person, but that someone else resembling him 
gleamed in his suit of armour. 

On these matters we have the following verses on the battle of 
Stirling Bridge: 


Then the said man named Wallace gathers the Scots, 

he gathers them like grains because he is called ‘Valais’ in F rench; 

he pursues the English in order to continue the war, 

and to renew the freedom of Scotland by war. 

Then was the destruction ofthe English of sucha kind and magnitude 
as the northern regions have never experienced the like. 
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Sic versus Stanmor complent Scoti sua vota. 
fo.238v Anno | prefato domini redeunt iterato 
Angli Bervico pugnaturi, tibi dico, 
Gii,174 | festo Cuthberti vernali tempore certi. 


Scoti spectabant, campo pugnare putabant 
ut premiserunt Angli; sed non tenuerunt 
quod promiserunt, statim sed terga dederunt. 
Quod cum viderunt Scoti, tristes abierunt; 
reciproco regis fert Anglia dedecus egis. 
Concio Scotena collaudans dona supprema, 
et sinon plena, grates tamen fert ut egena. 
Surgit et exultat domus omnis laude resultat. 
Tunc rex aufugit; hinc tristior Anglia mugit. 


31 


: . b 
“De conspiracione contra custodem concepta per magnates 


‘{Slcocia igitur mirabiliter ymmo et feliciter sagacitate custodis 
respirans, cum unusquisque secure in suo persisteret et terram ut 
solito coleret sepissimeque de inimicis trrumpharet, magnates et 
potenciores regni fonte invidie debriati conjuracionem clandestinam 
contra custodem vultus virgineos sibi pretendentes sed caudis 
adinvicem colligatis sediciose confinxerunt. Unde quidam qui suis 
per ipsum municipiis ac dominiis <erant restituti> exclusis penitus ab 
eisdem Anglicis elato corde et rancoroso animo adinvicem 
susurrabant® dicentes: ‘Nolumus hunc regnare super nos.’ Plebei 
tamen et populares una cum pluribus de nobilioribus quorum mens 
sanior erat et ad rem publicam proclivior laudabant Dominum eo 
quod ipsi per talem propugnatorem ab emulorum ausibus erepti 
propriis poterant laribus confoveri. O stolida fatuitas fatuorum! 
Wales non se ingessit ad regnandum, sed amotis xii prius nominatis® 
eleccione statuum erigitur ad rectorem. Et cum tu Scocia acephala 
teipsam defendere nequiveras, ipse brachium tibi extiterat immane et 
salus in tempore tribulacionis. O emula invidia! Cur in tantum 
dominaris in Scocia? Scotorum, proth dolor, natura est odire non 
solum aliene sed et proprie patriote felicitati. Et hoc respectu 
inferiorum ne sibi coequentur, respectu superiorum quia eis non 
equantur; et respectu parium qui sibi equiperantur. In hoc poterunt 
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The whole of Northumbria perished as far as Newcastle. 
Thus towards Stainmore the Scots achieve their aims. 

In the aforesaid year of the Lord once more the English return 
ready to fight for Berwick, I tell you, 

on the feast of Cuthbert in the spring, steadfast. 

The Scots looked on, they thought they were to fight on the battlefield 
as the English had promised; but they did not keep 

to what they had promised, but at once took to flight. 

When the Scots saw this, they departed sorrowfully; 

England bears backwards the disgrace of their king’s shield. 
The Scottish assembly, praising the latest gifts, 

gave thanks in their need, even if the gifts were not complete. 
Every house rises and exults and resounds with praise. 

Then the king flees; hence England groans sorrowfully. 


31 


The plot conceived by the magnates against the guardian 


So while Scotland by the shrewdness of the guardian was making a_ [1297-8] 
surprising, in fact a successful recovery, since every man remained 
safely on his own property and cultivated the land in the usual way 
and very often triumphed over his enemies, the magnates and 
powerful men of the kingdom, intoxicated by a stream of envy, 
seditiously entered a secret plot against the guardian under the guise 
of expressions of virgin-innocence but with their tails tied together. 
Hence some who had been restored to their fortresses and domains 
by him after they had been completely excluded by the same English, 
muttered with proud hearts and rancorous minds, saying to one 
another: ‘We do not want this man to reign over us.’ But the ordinary 
folk and populace, along with more of the nobles whose attitude was 
sounder and leaned more towards the public interest, praised the 
Lord on account of the fact that they themselves, saved from the 
daring attacks of rivals with the help of such a champion, were able 
to have the comfort of their own homes. What stubborn folly of 
fools! Wallace did not force himself into rulership, but by the choice 
of the estates he was raised up to be ruler after the previously- 
nominated guardians had been removed. And when you, Scotland, 
had been headless and unable to defend yourself, Wallace had 
appeared as a mighty arm for you and a salvation in time of trouble. 
Why is covetous envy so much in control in Scotland? How sad that 
itis natural for Scots to detest not only the happiness of other people, 
but also the happiness of their own countrymen; and this out of 
respect for inferiors, in case they are made equal to themselves, and 
respect for their superiors, because they are not equal to them, and 
respect for their peers, who are made equal to them. In this there can 
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assimilari Caim qui invidit Abel prosperitati,? Rachiel Lie » 


fecunditati, Saul David felicitati et, ut 1ta dicam, Scotus Wales 
magnanimitati. Sic per invidiam procuratus est lapsus cleri, ruina 
populiet casus regni.” | 
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34 
De bello Varie Capelle et aliis 


“Anno gracie m° cc° xcvili rex Anglie predictus male ferens dampna 
et angustias sibi et suis per Willelmum Wales multipliciter illatas, 
congregato grandi exercitu partes | Scocie hostiliter intravit, habens 
secum in suum auxilium quosdam de nobilibus Scocie. Cui occurrens 
predictus Willelmus cum ceteris magnatibus dicti regni commisso 


gravi bello juxta Variam Capellam xi kl’ augusti id est in festo Sancte | 


Marie Magdalene, non sine gravi dampno tam procerum quam 
mediocrum gentis Scoticane in fugam conversus est. Nam propter 
conceptam maliciam ex fonte invidie generatam quam erga dictum 
Willelmum Cominenses habebant, cum suis complicibus’? campum 
deserentes illesi evaserunt. Cognita autem eorum malicia, antedictus 
Willelmus se et suos salvare desiderans per aliam viam. fugere 


festinavit. Quos insequens ex adverso Robertus de Broys, cum inter © 


utriusque milicie cohortes profunda et° immeabilis vallis effossata 
appareret, fertur ipsum Robertum elata voce clamare ad Willelmum, 
querens quis eum coegit talia presumere ut in contrarium 
altipotencie regis Anglie et pociores partis Scocie tam temerarie 
contenderet decertare. Ad quem fertur Willelmum huiusmodi 
dedisse responsum: “Tua, O Roberte, Roberte, inhercia et effemi- 
nata ignavia me stimulant® ad tui juris patrie liberacionem. Sed et 
nunc semivir de cubilibus ad aciem, de umbra ad solem progressurus, 
cuius corpus delicatum mollibus assuetum pondus’ prelii pro patrie 
proprie liberacione lorice onus segniter assumens, me sic presu- 
mentem quin forte et insipientem effecit, et ad hec intentanda sive 


capescenda coegit.’ Hiis dictis perniciori fuge consulens, ipse cum 2§ 
suis reposcit tuciora. Propter quod ipse Robertus quasi de gravi 
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be seen a likeness between Cain, who envied Abel his prosperity, and 
Rachel who envied Leah her fertility, and Saul who envied David his 
felicity, and, let me say it, a Scot who envied Wallace his magna- 
nimity. Thus by envy was achieved the downfall of the clergy, the 
ruin of the people and the collapse of the kingdom. 


34 
The battle of Falkirk and other matters 


In the year 1298 the said king of England, grieving at the losses and 
difficulties inflicted on him and his people by William Wallace in 
numerous ways, gathered a large army and entered the country of 
Scotland with hostile intent, having with him certain of the nobles of 

Scotland to help him. Meeting him, the said William with the rest of 
the magnates of the said kingdom engaged in an arduous battle near 
Falkirk on July on the feast of St Mary Magdalene, not without 
severe losses among both the leading men and those of the middle rank 
of the Scottish nation, and was put to flight. For on account of the 
malicious outlook which they had adopted, arising from the stream of 
jealousy which the Comyns directed towards the said William, they 
abandoned the field along with their accomplices and escaped 
uninjured. When their malice became known, the aforesaid William, 
desiring to save his men and himself, hurried to flee by another road. 

_ Pursuing them from the other side, Robert de Bruce, when a steep 
and impassibly deep valley between the troops of the two armies came 
into view, is said to have called out loudly to William, asking him who 
it was that drove him to such arrogance as to seek so rashly to fight in 
opposition to the exalted power of the king of England and of the more 
powerful section of Scotland. It is said that William replied like this to 
him: ‘Robert, Robert, it is your inactivity and womanish cowardice 
that spur me to set authority free in your native land. But it is an 
effeminate man even now, ready as he is to advance from bed to battle, 
from the shadow into the sunlight, with a pampered body accustomed 
to a soft life feebly taking up the weight of battle for the liberation of 
his own country, the burden of the breastplate — it is he who has made 
me so presumptuous perhaps even foolish, and has compelled me to 


_ attempt or seize these tasks.’ With these words William himself looked 


to a speedy flight, and with his men sought safety. 
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sompno evigilans, efficacia verborum Wales in tantum cor e1us 
invasit quod ultra. non habuit conceptum favere Anglicorum 
opinioni; unde seipso cotidie forcior effectus, conservabat omnia 
verba hec ab amico suo fideli prolata, conferens in corde suo. In quo 
prevaluit quod scribit Seneca dicens: “Habet hoc optimum generosus 


animus quod de facili concitatur ad honesta. Neminem excelsi - 


ingenii virum vilia delectant. Felix qui alterius consultu ad meliora 
impetum animi dedit. Ponit se extra condicionem fortune, prospera 
temptabit, adversa comminuet, et alia admiranda despiciet. 

Willelmo igitur Wales cum suis ex acie dilapsis, proth dolor, 
utriusque regni superbia et ardenti invidia, nobilis communitas 
Scocie per montes et colles, valles et planicies miserabiliter jacuit 
prostrata. Inter quos de numero nobilium valentissimus miles 
Johannes Senescallus cum suis Brandanis et Makduff comes de Fiffe 
cum eiusdem incolis penitus sunt extincti. Communiter autem dicitur 
Robertum de B[roys], qui postea fuit rex Scocie sed tunc pro parte 
stetit regis Anglie, per suam industriam huic victorie occasionem 
prestitisse’ Cum enim Scoti in suis aciebus persisterent invicti et 
nulla vi vel arte poterant penetrari, idem Robertus cum una acie cul 
preerat A nthonius de Bek unum montem longi itineris circumiens ex 
adverso post terga in Scotos irruit; et sic illi qui in parte anterior! 
impenetrabiles steterunt et invicti, a parte posteriori callide sunt 
superati. Et est notandum quod numquam vel raro legitur ab 


Anglicis | Scotos fuisse superatos nisi invidia procerum vel fraude et | 


decepcione indigenarum ad aliam partem se transferencium. Post 
predictam victoriam inimicis concessam per Scotigenarum pro- 
dicionem, intelligens idem Willelmus ex hiis et aluis probabilibus 


argumentis predictorum Comynensium et suorum fautorum mani-_ 


festam nequiciam, eligensque magis subesse cum plebe quam cum 
eius ruina et gravi populi preesse dispendio, non diu post bellum Varie 
Capelle apud aquam de Forth’ offictum custodis sponte dereliguit. 

Post quem a Scotigenis" electus est Johannes Comyn filtus custos 
Scocie, qui stetit in eodem officio usque ad tempus quo idem 
Johannes venit ad pacem regis Anglie, anno scilicet proximo post 
conflictum de Roslyne. Sed infra idem tempus associatus est sibi 
Johannes de Sowlis’ per Johannem de Balliolo, tune a carcere 
deliberatum et in terris de Balliolo commorantem. Qui’ curam et 
regimen diu non tenuit, sed pro eo quod simplex et minus rigorosus, 
aliquociens passus repulsam despectui habebatur. Propter quod 
Scociam reliquens secessit in Franciam et ibi mortuus est. 
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On account of all this Robert himself was like one awakening from 
a deep sleep; the power of Wallace’s words so entered his heart that he 
no longer had any thought of favouring the views of the English. 
Hence, as he became every day braver than he had been, he kept all 
these words uttered by his faithful friend, considering them in his 
heart. In this the words written by Seneca prevailed: “The finest char- 
acteristic of a noble mind is that it is easily urged towards honourable 
ends. Things that are worthless delight no man of lofty disposition. 
Happy 1s the man who has turned his mind to better things on the 
advice of another. He places himself outside the terms of chance, he 
will attempt what is favourable, he will crush what is unfavourable, 
and will despise other things which are held in admiration.’ 

When William Wallace and his men had slipped away from the 
battle, sadly as a result of the arrogance and blazing jealousy of both 
kingdoms, the noble community of Scotland lay miserably prostrate 
across mountains and hills, valleys and plains. Among the nobles the 
most valiant knight John Steward with his men of Bute, and Macduff 
earl of Fife with his men from there were utterly destroyed. It is 
commonly said that Robert de Bruce, who was later king of Scotland 
but at that time supported the king of England, by his energy 
provided the opportunity for this victory. For when the Scots stood 
fast in their ranks unconquered and could not be broken by force or 
craft, the same Robert, making a long detour round a mountain with 
a force commanded by Anthony de Bek, took the Scots in the rear 
from the opposite side; and thus the Scots, who at the earher stage 
stood unbroken and unconquered, in the later stage were cleverly 
overcome. And it should be noted that we rarely if ever read that 
Scots were overcome by the English except as a result of jealousy 
among their leaders or by guile or deceit on the part of natives going 
over to the other side. 7 

After the said victory, which had been granted to their enemies 
through the treachery of Scots, the same William understood from 
these and other plausible arguments the clear wickedness of the said 
Comyns and their supporters; and choosing rather to be of lowly 
position along with the common folk than to be in command when 
that involved their ruin and heavy loss to the people, voluntarily gave 
up his office as guardian not long after the battle of Falkirk beside 
the river Forth. After him John Comyn the younger was chosen as 
guardian of Scotland by the Scots. He remained in the same office 
until the time when the same John accepted the authority of the king 
of England, that is in the year after the fight at Roslin. But within the 
same period he had asa colleague John de Soules, appointed by John 
de Balliol, who had been released from imprisonment and was 
staying on the Balliol estates. Balliol did not hold responsibility and 
authority for long; but because he was foolish and not firm, he 
sometimes suffered rebuffs and was held in contempt. For this 
reason after leaving Scotland he withdrew to France, where he died. 
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35 


De treugis concessis communitati Scocie 
ad instanciam regis Francie; 
et nunciis missis Romane curie 


Philippus rex Francie’ misit unum? clericum nomine Petrum de 
Mouncy et unum‘ militem Johannem de Barres nomine ad 
Eadwardum regem Anglie pro treugis capiendis inter ipsum 
Eadwardum et acephelam commuitatem Scocie. Ad cuius 
instanciam idem rex Anglie concessit treugas pro regno Scocie a festo 
Omnium Sanctorum anni supradicti usque ad Penthecost’ 
proximum sequentem. Nec illas treugas concedere volebat ad 
instanciam regis Francie tamquam aliquo pacto confederati ad 
regnum Scocie, sed tamquam ipsius consanguinel et soceri sive 
fratris legalis, cuius sororem Margaritam nomine circa idem tempus 
affidavit, et anno sequenti id est domini m®° cc® xcix® apud 
Cantuariam duxit in uxorem. Quo anno currebant pollardi et 
crocardi in Anglia. Et interim solvit clerus Anglie decimam 
secundum taxacionem | Norwicensem in subsidium contra Scotos. 
Et ne treugas concederet pacto ut premittitur confederati, hoc 
predictos nuncios ante concessionem treugarum fateri compellebat. 
Audito ergo a custodibus et statibus regni Scocie quomodo non 
obstantibus treugis rex Anglie imposicione taxe et decimacione cleri 
Anglie intendebat ex toto regnum Scocie subvertere et sue dicioni 


submittere, dominus Johannes de Sowlis’ tamquam custodum 


primas, assistentibus sibi comparibus et regni prelatis et baronibus, 
magistros Willelmum archidiaconum Laudonie, Baldredum Biset et 
Willelmum de Eglesham procuratores et nuncios speciales ad 
Bonifacium vill tunc summum pontificem destinavit, ad insinu- 
andum et* exponendunY contra ipsius molestias et gravamina 
remedia oportuna, prout in commissione ipsorum nunciorum 
plenius continetur. Qui sic tacite se continentes, et de fortificacione 
jurium’ suorum necnon racionibus et allegacionibus se munientes, 
expectabant quoadusque per tirannidem dicti Eadwardi detene- 
bantur incarcerati anno scilicet domini m° ccc® ii multi Scotorum 
nobiles et prelati. Quorum quidem unum dominum Willelmum 


f + eidem varia et multiplicia incommoda 
+ notabilem CA -regno Scocie per dictum regem Anglie 
valentem CA hostiliter illata, et ad impetrandum $ 
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The Truce granted to the community of Scotland 
at the instance of the king of France; 
and the sending of envoys to the Roman Court 


Philip king of France sent a cleric called Peter de Moncey and a_ [1300] 
knight called John de Barres to Edward king of England to arrange a 
truce between himself and the headless community of Scotland. At [30 Oct.] 
his instance the same king of England granted a truce with the 
kingdom of Scotland from the feast of All Saints in the above- 
mentioned year until the following Pentecost. He did not wish to 
grant that truce at the instance of the king of France as in some way 
allied to the kingdom of Scotland, but as his kinsman and father-in- 
law or [rather] brother-in-law, to whose sister Margaret he was 
betrothed about the same time. In the following year, that is 1299, he 1299: 
married her at Canterbury. [10 Sept.] 
In this year pollards and crockards were circulating in England. [1299] 
And meanwhile the clergy of England paid a tithe according to the 
valuation of Norwich as a subsidy against the Scots. And so as not to 
grant a truce by agreement with an ally [of the Scots], as is said above, 
he compelled the said envoys to agree to this before a truce was 
granted. So when the guardians and the estates of the kingdom of 
Scotland heard how despite the truce the king of England by the 
imposition of a tax and a tenth on the clergy of England intended to 
overthrow the kingdom of Scotland utterly and subject it to his rule, 
Sir John de Soules as chief guardian, in the presence of his fellow- 
guardians and the prelates and barons of the kingdom, dispatched  [1301: Mar.] 
Master William archdeacon of Lothian, Master Baldred Bisset, and 
Master William de Eglesham as proctors and special envoys to 
Boniface VIII, then the supreme pontiff, in order to impart and to 
explain [to him the numerous disadvantages of different kinds 
brought upon the kingdom of Scotland by the said king of England 
in hostile manner, and to obtain] fit remedies for the annoyances and 
injuries caused by him, as is-contained more fully in the commission 
of the envoys themselves. Silently showing restraint thus, and arming 
themselves with corroboration of their rights and also with 
arguments and accusations, they waited until in 1304 many Scots 
nobles and. prelates were kept imprisoned by the tyranny of the said 
Edward. One of these, Sir William Olifard, a knight who was keeper 
of Stirling Castle while the Scots had it in their possession, was 
captured by the said King Edward with a strong force after besieging 
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Oliferd, militem custodem castri de Striveline dum in possessione 
Scoti illud tenuerant, dictus rex Eadwardus manu valida per non 
modicum tempus obsessum cepit; contra fidem sibi promissum 
Londoniis carceri cum” Roberto et Mauricio Glasguensi et 


Sodorensi id est Mannie episcopis crudeliter mancipavit. Quod cum 


insinuacione clamosa pervenit ad aures summi pontificis, rumore © 


adaucto, per evidenciam scripture autentice custodum, prelatorum 
et communitatum Scocie proponentibus querelam Scotorum’ cum/ 
procuratoribus premissis, summus pontifex de _  deliberato 
cardinalium consilio suas literas bullatas archiepiscopo Cantuar’ et 
dicto regi Anglie huiusmodi sub tenore transmisit. 


h  +episcopis del.C J interlin. perhaps ina different hand C 
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36 


Copia litere domini pape misse 
archiepiscopo Cantuariensi 


Bonifacius episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri 
archiepiscopo Cantuariensi salutem et apostolicam benediccionem. 
Frequens et inculcata fidedignorum assercio ac fame divulgantis 
eloquium nostro patefecerunt auditui excessus, molestias, turba- 
ciones, dampna, injurias et jacturas per karissimum in Christo filium 
nostrum Eadwardum regem Anglie illustrem et officiales ac gentem 
ipsius contra regnum Scocie ac prelatos et clericos ac personas 
ecclesiasticas, religiosos et seculares, necnon ecclesias, monasteria et 
alia religiosa loca, et habitatores et incolas dicti regni, et bona eorum 


eciam attemptata. Nosque nolentes, sicut nec debeamus, talia sub 


dissimulacione | transire, regem ipsum per alias literas nostras (quas 
tibi mittimus per te presentandas eidem) seriosius hortamur, ut 
episcopos, clericos et personas ecclesiasticas dicti regni quos adhuc 
tenere dicitur captivatos restitui faciat pristine liber- | tati; et officiales 
revocet quos in eodem regno asseritur posuisse; quodque ad 
presenciam nostram suos mittat procuratores et nuncios cum 
omnibus juribus et munimentis suis, si crediderit in prefato regno vel 
in aliqua eius parte jus aliquod se habere. Ac nichilominus lites, 
questiones et contraversias“ quaslibet inter ipsum regem et prelibatum 
regnum Scocie ac prelatos, clericos et personas seculares eiusdem 
regni subortas, et que possunt inposterum ex quibuscumque causis 
preteritis exoriri, totumque negocium ad cognicionem et determina- 
cionem sedis apostolice per predictas nostras reducimus literas et 
eclam reservamus; ac decernimus irritum et inane si secus scienter vel 
ignoranter a quocumque in hac parte contigerit attemptari. Quocirca 
fraternitati tue per apostolica scripta in virtute obediencie et sub pena 
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him for a considerable time. Contrary to the assurance given to him, 
Edward cruelly sent him to prison in London along with Robert and 
[Mark], the bishops of Glasgow and Sodor (that is Man). When this 
reached the ears of the supreme pontiff in a report that demanded 
attention, the outcry became louder; and after the said proctors had 
put forward the complaint of the Scots on the evidence of original 
documents from the guardians, prelates and communities of 
Scotland, the supreme pontiff on the considered advice of the 
cardinals transmitted to the archbishop of Canterbury and the said 
king of England sealed letters, the tenor of which was as follows: 


36 


A copy of aletter sent by the lord pope to 
the archbishop of Canterbury 


Boniface, bishop and servant of the servants of God, sends greetings 
and apostolic benediction to his venerable brother the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The frequent and forceful assertions of trustworthy men 
and the telling of a report which is being spread around have brought 


to our ears the excesses, troubles, disorders, damages, injuries, and 


losses perpetrated by our dear son in Christ Edward illustrious king of 
England and his officials and people against the kingdom of Scotland 
and its prelates, clerics and ecclesiastic persons, religious and seculars, 
as well as the churches, monasteries and other houses of the religious 
orders, and the residents and inhabitants of the said kingdom and also 
their goods. Unwilling to pass over such deeds as if we did not know 
about them — something we ought not to do — we earnestly urge the 
king himself in our other letter (which we are sending to you to be 
presented by you to the same king) that he should arrange the 
restoration to their former liberty of the bishops, clerics and ecclesiast- 
ical persons of the said kingdom whom he is said to be holding captive 
up till now. He should also recall the officials whom he is alleged to 
have established in the same kingdom. And he should send his proctors 
and envoys to our presence with records of all his rights if he believes 
that he has some right in the aforesaid kingdom or in some part of it. 
And likewise by our aforesaid letter we call in and also reserve to the 
jurisdiction and decision of the Holy See the whole business of 
-whatever suits, disputes and controversies have arisen or can in the 
future arise from any past cases whatever between the king and the 
afore-mentioned kingdom of Scotland and the prelates, clerics and 
secular persons of the same kingdom; and we decree to be void and 
‘invalid whatever happens to be attempted otherwise in this respect by 
anyone, whether knowingly or unknowingly. Therefore by virtue of 
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suspensionis ab administracione spiritualium et temporalium districte - 


precipendo mandamus quatenus prefatas literas nostras eidem regi, 
sublato dilacionis obstaculo,’ representes; ac ipsum ad ea que 
scribimus et [ut] in nostris exhortacionibus acquiescat efficaciter 
animes et inducas. Diem quoque quo sibi dictas presentaveris literas, 
et quicquid feceris, quidve ipse responderit et fecerit in hac parte, 
nobis per tuas patentes literas harum seriem continentes fideliter et 
efficaciter procures intimare. Dat’ Anagnie iiii'® kl’ julii pontificatus 
nostri anno v". 
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Copia litere pape presentate 
per Cantuar’ archiepiscopum’ regi 


Bonifacius episcopus servus servorum Dei carissimo in Christo filio 
E[adwardo] regi Anglie illustri salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
clonem. Scimus fili quod longi iam temporis spacio magistra nos 
rerum experiencia docuit qualiter erga Romanam matrem ecclesiam 
que te gerit in visceribus caritatis regie devocionis affectus exhibuerat 
reverencie zelus, quodque promptus et sedis eius votis obtemperans 
beneplacitis acquiescis. Quamobrem firmam spem gerimus plenam- 
que fiduciam optinemus quod regalis sublimitas verba nostra 
clementer suscipiet, diligenter intelliget, benignius exequetur. Sane ad 
celsitudinem regiam potuit pervenisse, et in tue libro memorie 
nequaquam ambigimus contineri, qualiter ab antiquis temporibus 
regnum Scocie pleno jure pertinuit et adhuc pertinere dinoscitur ad 
Romanam ecclesiam supradictam, quodque illud, sicut accepimus, a 
progenitoribus tuis regni Anglie regibus sive tibi feodale non extitit 
nec existit; qualiter eciam clare memorie Henricus rex. Anglie pater 
tuus tempore discordie sive guerre inter ipsum et quendam Simonem 
de Monteforti suosque fautores et complices suscitate a recolende 
memorie Alexandro eiusdem Scocie rege ac ipsius | Henrici genero 
auxilium sibi peciit exhiberi; et ne hurusmodi auxilium jure cuiuslibet 
subjeccionis aut debiti petitum aut prestitum narraretur, prefatus 
Henricus eidem regi Scocie suas patentes duxit literas concedendas, 
per eas firmiter recognoscens predictum auxilium se recepisse vel 
recepturum dumtaxat de gracia speciali. Preterea cum successu 
temporis prefati regis Scocie tui sorori tunc viventis in tue 
coronacionis solemniis habere presenciam affectares, sibi per tuas 
literas patentes cavere curavisti quod in ipsis solemniis elus habere 
presenciam eius non ex debito sed tantum ex gracia intendebas. Et 
cum eciam rex ipse pro Tyndal’ ac de Penreth terris in regno Anglie 
positis se ad tuam presenciam personaliter contulisset tibi fidelitatem 
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your obedience and under pain of suspension from the administration 
of your spiritualities and temporalities we give you our brother by our 


_ apostolic missive express instructions that you are to present our said 


letter to the same king, removing every obstacle which could delay it, 
and that you are to persuade and induce him cogently regarding the 
matters on which we have written so that he falls in with our 
exhortations. You are also to see that you faithfully and effectively 
make known to us (in your letter patent containing the details in order) 
the day on which you present the said letter to him, and whatever you 
have done, and what he himself has replied and done in this regard. 
Written at Anagni on 28 June in the fifth year of our pontificate. 


) 37 


A copy of the papal letter presented to the king 
by the archbishop of Canterbury 


Boniface, bishop and servant of :the servants of God, sends his 
greetings and apostolic benediction to his most dear son in Christ 
Edward, illustrious king of England. We know, my son, that over a 
long period of time experience of events as our teacher has taught us 
how excellent has been your display of feeling of royal devotion and 
zealous reverence towards the mother church of Rome, who sustains 
you deep in her loving heart, and that readily and in obedience to the 
wishes of the same see you willingly accept her desires. Therefore we 
have sure hope and every confidence that your royal highness will 
receive our words with kindness, comprehend them diligently, and put 
them into effect generously. 

Doubtless your royal highness may have learned, and we are in no 
doubt that it is contained in the book of your memory, how from 
ancient times the kingdom of Scotland has belonged in the full legal 
sense to the above-mentioned church of Rome, and is still recognized 
to belong to it, and that, as we have heard, it was not and is not 
feudally subject to your ancestors the kings of the kingdom of 
England nor to you; and how in the time of conflict or war that had 
arisen between himself and a certain Simon de Montfort and his 
supporters and accomplices your father Henry king of England of 
renowned memory asked for help to be given to him by Alexander of 


worthy memory, king of the same Scotland and son-in-law of the 


same Henry; and lest help of this kind might be said to have been 
sought or provided by right of any subjection or obligation, the said 
Henry drew up a letter patent to be granted to the same king of 
Scotland, firmly recognizing by it that he had received or would 
receive the said help only as a special favour. 

Furthermore when in the course of time you desired to have the 
presence of the said king of Scotland your brother-in-law (who was 
then still alive) at the ceremonies of your coronation, you took steps 
by your letter patent to him to see to it that you meant to have his 
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solitam impensurus, idem in prestacione fidelitatis meena nee 
tunc presentibus, vive vocis oraculo publice declaravit quo ia aie 
eisdem sitis in Anglia tantum, non ut rex Scocie neque pro aon 
regno fidelitatem exhibebat eandem. Quinymmo palam ae - 
protestatus quod pro regno ipso tibi fidelitatem prestare seu fac : 
aliquatinus non debebat, utpote tibi penitus non subjecto; tu quoqu 
oblatam fidelitatem huiusmodi admisisti. A tua quoque creditur iis 
excidisse memoria qualiter eodem Scocie rege sublato de me 2 
quondam Margarita puella nepte tua tunc minoris etatis herede 
relicta, non ad te velut ad dominum regnl pervenit custodia see 1, 
sed certi | eiusdem regni proceres ad eiusdem electi se en 
extiterunt; quodque postmodum dispensacione sedis apostolice er ita 
et obtenta super matrimonio contrahendo inter dilectum 1 oS 
Eadwardum natum tuum et Margaritam predictam dum viveret, a : 
id procerum dicti regni accederet vel haberetur assensus, tu zie 
proceribus per tua scripta cavere dinosceris, priusquam, ve e 
huiusmodi matrimonio consentire, quod regnum ipsum penitus 
liberum nullique subjectum seu quovismodo submissum wae tienes 
remaneret; quodque in pristinum seu talem ipsius statum restitueretur 
omnino si ex huiusmodi matrimonio contrahendo liberos non extare 
contingeret; ac nomen et honorem ut prius pariter retinerent, tam in 
suis sibi servandis legibus et perficiendis officialibus dicti regni quam 
parliamentis tenendis tractandisque in ipso, et nullis e1us incolis na 
illud ad judicium evocandis; et quod in tuls aaa a 
confectis plenius contineri dinoscitur. Prefata insuper Margam la de 
presenti luce substracta et tandem super successione™ 1psius regnl 
Scocie suborta dissencionis materia inter partes, Ipstus regn proceres, 
metuentes sibi dictoque regno posse occasione huiusmodi pie 
judicium generari, non aliter ad tuam presenciam extra sb aia 
limites accedere voluerunt nisi per te patenti scripto caveretur els ee 
quod id non fiebat ex debito sed ex gracia speciali, quodque | a 
exinde ipsius regni libertatibus posset dispendium imminere. i sae 
ut dicitur, super statu ciusdem regnl Scocie ac eius prius habita 
libertate, regno ipso tunc carente presidio defensoris, per 1psius regnl 


proceres tunc velut acephalos et ducis vel aurige suffragium non » 


habentes, sive per illum cui prefati regni regimen, licet indebite diceris 
commisisse contra morem solitum aliqua fuerunt actenus innovata, = 
tamen, utpote per vim et metum qui cadere poterunt in | constantem ut 

-illicita, nequaquam debent de jure subsistere aut in eiusdem regni 
prejudicium redundare. 
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presence at these ceremonies not as an obligation but only as a favour. 
And also when the king himself came in person to your presence to 
offer the usual fealty for the lands of Tynedale and Penrith, which are 
situated in England, in the presence of many people he made it known 
publicly by word of mouth that he was offering that fealty only for 
those lands in England, not as king of Scotland nor for the kingdom of 
Scotland. In fact he openly claimed that he had no obligation to offer 
or swear any kind of fealty to you for that kingdom, since he was 
emphatically not your subject; you also accepted the fealty of this kind 
which was offered to you. 

It is also believed that you have not forgotten how when the same 
king of Scotland was taken from us and the late Margaret your niece, 
a girl who was not then of age, had been left as his heir, the wardship of 
the said kingdom did not fall to you as to its lord, but certain magnates 
of the same kingdom were elected for its custody; and that later after a 
dispensation had been sought and obtained from the apostolic see for 
a contract of marriage between our beloved son Edward your boy and 
the aforementioned Margaret while she lived, if the assent of the 
magnates of the said kingdom to it could be granted or obtained, you 
are known to have given a guarantee to the same magnates in writing, 
before they were willing to agree to a marriage of this kind, that that 
kingdom should remain forever completely free, and not subject nor 
in any way subordinate to any one; and that it should be completely 
restored to its former or a similar state if it came about that there were 
no children from such a contract of marriage; and that they should 
retain their name and honour just as before, both in keeping its laws 
and the appointing the officials of the said kingdom as well as in the 
holding of parliaments and in dealing with business in them, and in the 
summoning of none of its inhabitants beyond its bounds for 
judgment; all of this is known to be fully set out in the letter patent 
which you had drawn up on this matter. 

Further when the aforesaid Margaret departed from this life and 
grounds for dissension arose between certain parties over the 
succession to the kingdom of Scotland, the magnates of that kingdom, 
fearing that prejudice against themselves and the said kingdom could 
be created by circumstances of this kind, would not come to your 
presence outside the boundaries of the said kingdom unless they were 
given a guarantee by you in a letter patent that this was not done out of 
obligation but by a special favour, and that no loss thereby could 
threaten the liberties of the kingdom. And although, as it is said, some 
unaccustomed innovations have already been made affecting the state 
of the same kingdom of Scotland and the freedom possessed by it 


before this, while the kingdom itself then lacked the protection of a 


defender, by the magnates of that kingdom, who were virtually 
headless without the support of a leader or pilot, or by that man to 
whom you are said to have entrusted rule over the said kingdom 
(though it was not suitable), nonetheless since these innovations are 
unlawful as the product of force and fear, which can overtake even a 
brave man, they should in no way retain legal effect nor redound to 
the prejudice of the same kingdom. | 
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Deeodem 


Ceterum nobis nullatenus venit in dubium, quin pocius certi sumus, 
quod cum apostolice sedis precellens auctoritas per suas literas in 
Anglie et Scocie regnis simul alicui legacionis committit officium 
exequendum, vel pro quavis causa quam racionabilem reputat decime 


solucionem indicit, huiusmodi apostolice litere ad prefatum Scocie— 


regnum se aliquatenus non extendunt, speciali predicte sedis privilegio 
Scotis indulto penitus obsistente, prout tempore felicis memorie 
Adriani pape predecessoris nostri, tunc Sancti Adriani diaconi 
cardinalis et per ipsius [sedis] literas simul in regnis ipsis legat, cum 
quo familiariter tunc eramus, contigit evidenter. Nam legatus ipse ad 
prefatum regnum Scocie aliquatenus admissus non extitit, donec per 
literas apostolicas speciales sibi legacionis commissum fuit officrum in 
eodem. Preterea noscere potest regia celsitudo qualiter per beati Andr’ 
apostoli venerandas reliquias, non sine superni numinis grandi dono, 
regnum Scocie acquisitum et conversum extitit ad fidei catholice 
veritatem, qualiter eclam antiquis temporibus Eboracensis archi- 


episcopus qui tunc erat, mota per eum super jure metropolitano | 


adversus prelatos Scocie questione, in qua dictum antiquitus fuisse 
commemorat: ‘Memento quod sumus tui’ c’ (que ibidem sequntur 
silencio relinquamus), pro se sentenciam optinere nequivit. Quamvis 


aha plura et. varia que in hac parte racionabiliter proponenda se 


offerunt, ex quibus eciam tibi scribenda movemur, pretereat calamus, 
ne inde forsitan sensibus regiis tedium generetur. Hec profecto, fili 
karissime, infra claustra pectoris sollicite considerare te convenit et 
attendere diligenter, ex quibus nulli in dubium veniat regnum Scocie 
prelibatum ad prefatam Romanam ecclesiam pertinere; quod nec licet 
nec licuit in ipsius ecclesie ac multorum preyudicium per violenciam 
subjugare tueque subicere dicioni. Cum autem, sicut habet fide digna 
et nostris iam pluries auribus inculcata relacio,’? fameque precurrentis 
affatibus divulgatur, in premissa ut debueras non attendens neque 
debita consideracione discuciens, et ad occupandum et subjugandum 
dicioni regie | regnum ipsum tunc regis auxilio destitutum vehementer 
aspirans, et tandem ad idem exercens potencie tue vires venerabilibus 
fratribus nostris Roberto Glasguensi et Mauricio‘ Sodorensi 
episcopis et nonnullis clericis et aliis personis ecclesiasticis regni 
elusdem, ut dicitur, captis et carceralibus vinculis traditis, quorum 
aliquos, sicut asseritur, squalor carceris violenter extinxit; et eciam 
occupatis castris et, prout fertur, monasteriis allisve religiosis locis 
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38 


The same 


But we have no doubts at all, in fact we are certain, that when the 
supreme authority of the apostolic see by its letter entrusts someone 
with fulfilling the office of legate in the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland at the same time, or when for any cause which it thinks 
reasonable it imposes the payment of a tenth, an apostolic letter of this 
kind to some extent does not apply to the aforesaid kingdom of 
Scotland, since a special privilege of the said see granted to the Scots is 
altogether opposed to this. This was made clear in the time of our 
predecessor Pope Adrian of happy memory, when he was cardinal 
deacon of St Adrian and legate in both kingdoms on the authority of a 
letter of that see, a man with whom we were then on familiar terms. 
For this legate was for a time refused admission to the said kingdom of 
Scotland, until by an apostolic letter of a special kind the office of 
legate in the same kingdom was entrusted to him. | 

Furthermore your royal highness may know how the kingdom of 
Scotland was acquired and converted to the truth of the catholic faith 
by the venerable relics of the blessed apostle Andrew, with the help of 
the beneficence of the Lord above, and also how long ago the 
archbishop of York then in office, when he raised the question of 
metropolitan right over the prelates of Scotland regarding which there 
is a long memory of it being said: ‘Remember that we are your 
[creation]’ etc. (we may pass over in silence what follows), could not | 
obtain a judgment in his favour. Although there are many different 
other matters which suggest themselves for reasonable discussion in 
this connection, which also influence us in writing to you, our pen 
must pass over them, lest perhaps your royal feelings become weary. 

It is right, dearest son, that you consider these matters carefully 
deep in your heart and pay diligent attention to them. No one who 
considers them can doubt that the said kingdom of Scotland belongs 
to the aforementioned church of Rome; and it is not, nor has it ever 
been permitted to use violence to subjugate it and subject it to your 
dominion, to the prejudice of that church and of many people. Since 
according to a trustworthy and forceful report which has several times 
been brought to our notice, and as it is being spread around in the 
chatter of current talk, you are not paying attention to these matters 
as you should be, nor investigating them with due consideration, and 
have powerful ambitions to occupy and subject to your royal 
authority a kingdom which was then deprived of the help of a king, 
and at length by exercising the strength of your power towards the 
same end, you have seized and imprisoned in chains, it is said, our 
venerable brothers, Robert bishop of Glasgow and [Mark] bishop of 
Sodor and a number of clerics and other ecclesiastical persons of the 
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quampluribus dirutis seu destructis, ac dampnis gravibus eiusdem 
regni habitatoribus irrogatis; in etusdem regni partibus officiales 
regios posuisti, qui prelatos ceterosque clericos et ecclesiasticas 
personas ac eciam seculares dicti regni multimodis perturbare 
molestiis | et affliccionibus variis et diversis impetere non verentur, in 
Divine Majestatis offensam, sedis memorate contemptum, regie 
salutis et fame dispendium, juris injuriam, et grave scandalum 
fidelium plurimorum; regalem itaque magnificenciam rogamus et 
attente hortamur ac obsecramus, in eo qui est omnium vera salus, 
quatenus solerter attendens quod ex debito pastoralis officii nostris 
humeris incumbentis’ ad conservanda solicite jura et bona ecclesie 
supradicte tenemur, quodque plus homini quam Deo deferre non 
possumus nec debemus, predictos episcopos et personas ecclesiasticas 
quos adhuc carcer regius tenet inclusos, pro divina et apostolice sedis 
ac nostra reverencia, sublato difficultatis et dilacionis objectu, 
benigne restitui facias pristine libertati, dictosque officiales revoces de 
regno Scocie memorato. Sic te in hiis, prout speramus et cupimus, 
promptis et efficacibus studiis habiturus, ut apud Celestem Regem pro 
minimis grandia rependentem non immerito reddaris accepcior et 


gracior habearis, et preter laudis humane preconium tibi proinde 
proventurum apostolice sedis graciam et favorem poteris uberius - 


promereri. Si vero in eodem regno Scocie vel aliqua eius parte jus 
aliquod te habere asseris, volumus quod tuos procuratores et nuncios 
ad hoc specialiter constitutos cum omnibus juribus et munimentis tuis 
huiusmodi negocium concernentibus, infra sex menses a recepcione 
presencium numerandos ad nostram presenciam mittere non omittas, 
cum tibi parati sumus tamquam dilecto filio plene super premissis 
exhibere justicie complementum et si qua jura habes inviolabiliter 
observare. Nos enim nichilominus ex nunc lites questiones et 
controversias quaslibet inter te dictumque regnum Scocie ac prelatos 
et clericos et personas seculares eiusdem regni subortas et que possunt 
inposterum ex quibuscumque causis preteritis exoriri, totumque 
negocium predicta contingens aut aliquod eorundem ad cognicionem 
et determinacionem sedis etusdem presencium tenore reducimus ac 
eciam reservamus, decernentes irritum et inane si secus scienter vel 
ignoranter a quoquam in hac parte contigerit attemptari. Dat’ 
Anagnie v’’ kI’ julii pontificatus nostri anno quinto. | 
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same kingdom, some of whom, it is alleged, have come to a violent end 
as a result of the loathesomeness of their prison; and since you have 
also occupied castles and, so it is said, destroyed or demolished very 
many monasteries and other houses of the religious orders and 
inflicted grave losses on the inhabitants of the same kingdom; and 
since you have established royal officials in parts of the same kingdom, 
who are not afraid to perturb prelates and the other clerics and 
ecclesiastical and also secular persons of the said kingdom with 
tribulations of many kinds and to assail them with various different 
afflictions resulting in an affront to the Divine Majesty, contempt of 
the said see, loss of the royal welfare and reputation, harm to justice, 
and grave scandal among many of the faithful, so we ask your royal 
magnificence and earnestly exhort and beg you in the name of Him 
who is the true salvation of all to take a shrewd note of how, arising 
from the pastoral office which rests on our shoulders, we are under an 
obligation to preserve carefully the rights and property of the said 
church, and how we neither can nor should defer more to man than to 
God. We ask that out of reverence for God and the apostolic see and 
ourselves you kindly arrange for the aforesaid bishops and ecclesiast- 
ical persons whom now the royal prison holds confined to be restored 
to their former freedom, after the removal of any barrier of difficulty 
or delay, and recall the said officials from the said kingdom of 
Scotland. So it is our hope and desire that you are prepared to behave 
in these matters with ready and effective zeal, so that you may not 
undeservedly be rendered more acceptable and regarded as more 
pleasing before the King of Heaven, who repays small things with 
great rewards, and apart from the reward of men’s praise which will 
come to you from this, you may be able to earn more abundantly the 
grace and favour of the apostolic see. 

If indeed you claim to have some right in the same kingdom of 
Scotland or any part of it, we desire that within six months (to be 
counted from the receipt of this letter) you should without fail send to 
our presence your proctors and envoys specially appointed for this 
purpose with records of all your rights in this case, since we are ready 
to offer you, as our beloved son, full and complete justice regarding 
the foregoing matters and to preserve inviolate whatever rights you 
have. For in addition by the terms of this present letter we from now 
on callin and also reserve to the jurisdiction and judgment of the same 
see any disputes, questions or controversies whatever which have 
arisen between you and the said kingdom of Scotland and the prelates, 
clerics and secular persons of the same kingdom, and those which may 
arise in the future from any previous cases whatever, and the whole 
case touching these matters or any part of them; and we decree null 
and void any attempt made by anyone to the contrary in this matter, 
whether knowingly or not. Written at Anagni on 27 June in the fifth 
year of our pontificate. 
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Sequitur aliqualis responsio ad premissam literam pape 
facta per barones Anglie 
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There follows an answer of akind to the said letter 
from the pope composed by the barons of England 


Sanctissimo in Christo patri c’. Sancta Romana‘ mater ecclesia, per 


To the most holy father in Christ etc. The holy Roman mother church, [1301: 
cuius ministerium fides catholica gubernatur, in suis actibus cunctis, 


by whose pastoral care the catholic faith is ruled, proceeds in all its 12 Feb.] 


sicut firmiter credimus et tenemus, maturitate procedit, quod null 
prejudicare, sed singulorum jura non minus in aliis quam in seipsa 


actions with maturity, as we firmly believe and maintain, because it 
wishes not to prejudge anyone, but wishes by what might be called 


tamquam jure catholico conservare velit illesa. Sane convocato nuper — 5 . catholic justice to preserve undamaged the rights of each party, no less 

per serenissimum dominum nostrum E/adwardum] Dei gracia regem for others than for itself. Assuredly when a general parliament was 

Anglie illustrem parliamento apud Lincolniam generali, idem recently convened at Lincoln by our most serene lord Edward, by the 

dominus noster quasdam literas apostolicas quas super certis negociis grace of God illustrious king of England, our same lord instructed 

G ii,182 condicionem et statum regni Scocie tangentibus ex | parte vestra that a certain apostolic letter, which he had previously received from 
) preceperat in medio exhiberi et seriose fecit nobis exponi. Quibus 10 10) you regarding matters touching the condition and state of the 
auditis et diligenter intellectis, tam nostris sensibus admiranda quam kingdom of Scotland, should be displayed and set before us from 

actenus inaudita audivimus in eisdem contineri. Scimus enim pater beginning to end. When it had been heard and carefully understood, 

sanctissime et notum est in partibus Anglie et nonnullis aliis non we heard that in the same were contained matters both astonishing to 

ignotum est quod a prima constitucione regni Anglie reges’ eiusdem ; our minds and unheard of before now. For we know, most holy 

temporibus tam Britonum quam Anglorum superius et directum 15 [s father, and it is well known throughout England and not unknown in 

fo.242 dominium | regni Scocie habuerunt, et in possessione quasi some other countries that from the first establishment of the kingdom 
. superioritatis et directi dominii ipsius regni Scocie successivis of England, its kings in both the times of the Britons and those of the 
temporibus extiterunt. Nec ullis temporibus dictum regnum in English have owned superior and direct lordship over the kingdom of 

temporalibus pertinuit vel pertinet quovis jure ad ecclesiam . Scotland, and have been more or less in possession of superiority and 

Romanam predictam: quinymmo idem regnum Scocie progenitoribus 20 *() direct lordship over that kingdom of Scotland in succeeding times. At 

dicti domini nostri regis Anglie atque sibi feodale extitit ab antiquo. no time has the said kingdom belonged in temporal matters by any 

Nec eciam reges Scotorum et regnum aliis® quam regibus Anglie right to the said Roman church, nor does it now: in fact the same 

subfuerunt vel subici consueverunt; neque reges Anglie super juribus kingdom of Scotland has from ancient times been in feudal subjection 

suis in regno predicto aut aliis suis temporalibus coram aliquo judice to the ancestors of our said lord the king of England and to him. The 

ecclesiastico seu seculari, ex libera preeminencia status regie dignitatis 25 - kings and kingdom of the Scots have never been under or accustomed 

et consuetudinis cunctis temporibus irrefragabiliter observate, to be subject to anyone other than the kings of England; neither have 

responderunt aut respondere debeant. Unde habito tractatu et the kings of England answered or had a duty to answer over their 

deliberacione diligenti super contentis in vestris literis memoratis rights in the said kingdom or their other temporalities before any 

communis concors et unanimus omnium et singulorum consensus ecclesiastical or secular judge, such is the free pre-eminence of the 

fuit, est et erit inconcusse Deo propicio infuturum quod prefatus 30 M) Status of their royal rank and the custom inviolably observed at all 

dominus noster rex super juribus regni sui Scocie aut allis suis times. Hence after careful discussion and deliberation on the contents 

temporalibus nullatenus judicialiter respondeat coram vobis, nec of y our above-mentioned letter the common, har Deco and 

judicium subeat quovismodo, aut jura sua predicta in dubium unanimous view of all and sundry was, is and with God s favour will 

[questionis|’ deducat; nec ad presenciam vestram procuratores aut unshakeably be in the future that our said lord the king is in no way 

nuncios ad hoc mittat, precipue cum premissa cederent manifeste in 35 ‘ judicially answerable before you over the rights of his kingdom of 


exheredacionem juris corone regni® Anglie et regie dignitatis ac 
subversionem status elusdem regni memorati, necnon in prejudicium 


Scotland or his other temporalities, that he is in no way to submit to 
judgment, or put his aforesaid rights to the hazard of a trial. Nor is he 
to send proctors or envoys to your presence, especially when the 


foregoing would clearly contribute to the disinheritance of the rights 
AQ) of the crown of the kingdom of England and the royal dignity, and to 
the subversion of the above-mentioned status of the same kingdom, 
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libertatis consuetudinum et legum paternarum, ad sues 
observacionem ex debito prestiti juramenti astringimur, [et que| 
manutenebimus toto posse totisque viribus cum Dei auxilio 


defendemus. Nec eciam permittimus nec aliquatenus permittemus, 
sicut nec possumus nec debemus. premissa tam insolita indebita 
prejudicialia et alias inaudita prelibatum dominum nostrum regem, 
eciam si vellet, quomodolibet attemptare. Quocirca sanctitati vestre 
reverenter et humiliter supplicamus quatenus eundem dominum 
nostrum regem, qui inter alios principes orbis terre catholicum se 
exhibet et ecclesie Romane devotum, jura sua et libertates 
consuetudines et leges predicta absque diminucione et inquietudine 
pacifice possidere et ea illibata persistere benignius permittatis. Dat’ c’. 


on..C 
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Responsio regis Anglie directa domino pape 
ostendo jura que dicit se habere 
in regno Scocie 


Sanctissimo in Christo patri domino B[onifacio] divina providencia 
sancte Romane ac universalis ecclesie summo pontifici Eadwardus 
elusdem gracia rex Anglie dominus Hibernie et dux Aquitanie devota 
pedum oscula beatorum. Infrascripta non in forma nec in | figura 
judici sed omnino extra judicium pro serenanda sancte paternitatis 
vestre consciencia vobis mittimus exhibenda. Altissimus inspector 
cordium vestre scrinio memorie indelibili stilo noverit inscribi quod 
antecessores nostri reges Anglie et progenitores jure superioris et 
direct: domini ab antiquissimis retro temporibus regno Scocie et 
elusdem regibus in temporalibus et annexis eiusdem prefuerunt, et ab 
eisdem regibus pro regno Scocie et eiusdem regni proceribus a quibus 
habere volebant liegia homagia et fidelitatis Juramenta receperunt. Et 
nos juris et dominii possessionem continuantes huiusmodi pro 
tempore nostro eadem tam a rege Scocie quam ab ipsius regni 
proceribus recepimus. Quinymmo tanta juris et dominu prerogativa 
super regnum Scocie et etusdem reges gaudebant quod regnum illud 
suis fidelibus conferebant. Reges eciam ex causis justis amovebant, et 
constituebant sub se loco 1psorum alios regnaturos, que proculdubio 
ab antiquis notoria fuerunt et existunt, licet aliud forte paternis 
auribus per pacis emulos et rebellium filios fuerit falsa insinuacione 
suggestum, quorum machinosa et imaginaria figmenta vestra 
prudencia quesumus aspernetur. Sub temporibus itaque Heli et 
Samuel prophetarum vir quidam strenuus et insignis Brutus nomine 
de genere Trojanorum applicuit in quandam insulam tunc Albion 
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and to the prejudice of its ancestral liberty, customs and laws, which 
the obligation of the oath we have given compels us to observe, and 
which we shall maintain with all our power and with God’s help 
defend with all our strength. Nor do we permit, nor shall we in any 
way permit (since we cannot and should not) our said lord king to 
undertake in any way, even if he wished, the aforesaid procedures, so 
unprecedented, unwarranted, prejudicial and unheard of elsewhere. 
Therefore we reverently and humbly request your holiness kindly to 
allow our same lord king, who among other princes of the world 
conducts himself as a catholic devoted to the Roman church, to 
possess in peace his aforesaid rights, liberties, customs and laws 
without diminution and disturbance, and to enjoy these unimpaired. 
Written etc. 


40 


The reply sent by the king of England to the lord pope 
setting out the rights which he claims 
in the kingdom of Scotland 


To the most holy father in Christ Lord Boniface, by divine providence 
Supreme pontiff of the holy Roman and universal church, Edward, by 
the same grace king of England, lord of Ireland and duke of Aquitaine 
sends devout kisses to the feet of the saints. To put your mind at rest, 
Holy Father, we send the following to be shown to you, not in the 
form or shape of a legal plea, but altogether extrajudicially. The All- 
Highest who looks into our hearts knows that it 1s written indelibly in 
the record of your memory that our predecessors and ancestors the 
kings of England by the right of superior and direct lordship have 
ruled from ancient times onwards over the kingdom of Scotland and 
the kings of the same in things temporal and related matters, that they 
have received liege homage and oaths of fealty from the same kings on 
behalf of the kingdom of Scotland and the magnates of the same 
kingdom from whom they wished to have it. And we, continuing in 
possession of this right and lordship, have received the same in our 
own time both from the king of Scotland and from the magnates of 
that kingdom. In fact they have enjoyed so great a prerogative of right 
and lordship over the kingdom of Scotland and the kings of the same 
that they have conferred that kingdom on men loyal to them. They 
have even removed kings for just causes and established others to rule 
under them in their place. Without doubt these facts have been well 
known for a long time as they still are, even though another version 
has perhaps been suggested to your paternal ears by the false 
insinuations of disturbers of peace and sons of rebellion, whose 
ingenious and fanciful inventions we beg you in your wisdom to treat 
with contempt. 

So in the days of the prophets Eli and Samuel a certain valiant and 
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vocatam a gigantibus inhabitatam; quibus sua et suorum devictis 29) 


potencia et occisis, eam nomine suo Britanniam suosque socios 
Britones appellavit. Et edificavit civitatem quam Trinovantum 
nuncupavit que modo Londonie nominatur. Et postea | regnum suum 
tribus filiis suis divisit, scilicet Locrino primogenito suo illam partem 


Britannie que nunc Anglia dicitur, et Albanacto secundo nato illam 30 


partem que tunc Albania a nomine Albanacti nunc vero Scocia 
nuncupatur, et Cambro filio juniori partem illam nomine suo tune 
Cambriam vocatam que nunc Wallia vocitatur, reservata Locrino 
seniori regia dignitate. Itaque biennio post mortem Bruti applicuit in 
Albania quidam’ rex Hunorum nomine Humber et Albanactum 
fratrem Locrini occidit. Quo audito Locrinus rex Britonum persecutus 
est eum et per fugam submersus est in flumine quod de nomine suo 
Humber vocatur. Et sic Albania revertitur ad dictum Locrinum. 

Item Dunwallo rex Britonum Staterium regem Scocie sibi rebellem 
occidit et terram eius in dedicionem recepit. 

Item duo filii Dunwallonis Belinus et Brenius inter se regnum 
patris sui diviserunt, ita quod Belinus senior diadema insule tam de 
Britannia quam Loegria et Cambria possideret, Brenius vero sub eo 
regnaturus Scociam acciperet. Petebat enim Trojana consuetudo ut 
dignitas hereditatis primogenito proveniret. 

Item Arthurus rex Britonum princeps famosissimus Scociam sibi 
rebellem subjecit et pene totam gentem delevit; et postea quendam 
nomine Auguselum regem Scocie prefecit. Et cum postea idem rex 
Arthurus apud civitatem Legionum festum faceret celeberimum, 
interfuerunt ibidem omnes reges sibi subjecti, inter quos Auguselus 


rex Scocie, servicium pro regno suo exhibens debitum, gladium regis - 


Arthuri detulit ante ipsum. Et successive omnes reges Scocie omnibus 
| regibus Britonum fuere subject. _ 
Succedentibus autem regibus Anglicis in predicta insula et 1pstus 
monarchiam et dominium optinentibus, subsequenter Eadwardus 
dictus Senior filius Alveredi regis Anglie Scotorum Cumbrorum et 
Wallanorum reges sibi tamquam superiori domino subjectos habuit et 
submissos. a | 
Adelstanus rex Anglie Constantinum regem Scocie sub se 
regnaturum constituit dicens: “Gloriosius est regem facere quam 
regem esse.’ Et est dignum memoria quod idem Adelstanus, 
intercedente Sancto Johanne de Bevirlaco quondam archiepiscopo 
Eboracensi, Scotos rebellantes sibi dimicavit. Qui gracias Deo devoto 
agens exoravit petens quatenus interveniente beato Johanne sibi 
aliquod signum evidens ostenderet quod tam succedentes quam 
presentes cognoscere possent Scotos Anglorum regno jure subjugari. 
Et videns quosdam scopulos juxta quemdam locum prope Dunbar in 
Scocia prominere, extracto gladio de vagina percussit in silicem, qui 
lapis ad ictum gladii Dei virtute agente ita cavatur ut mensura ulne 
longitudini possit adaptari, et huiusmodi rei actenus evidens signum. 
[In]? Beverlacensi ecclesia in ipsius Sancti Johannis legenda omni 


ebdomada per annum ad laudem et honorem eius pro miraculo ~ 


recitatur. 
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famous man of the Trojan race named Brutus landed on a certain 
island then called Albion which was inhabited by giants. When these 


had been overcome and killed by his own power and that of his men, | 


he named the island Britain after himself, and called his followers 
Britons; and he built a city which he named Trinovantum which is 
now called London. And afterwards he divided his kingdom among 
his three sons, that is he gave to his first-born son Locrinus that part of 
Britain which is now called England, and to Albanactus the second 
son he gave that part which was then called Albany from the name 
Albanactus but is now called Scotland, and to the youngest son 
Camber he gave that part which was then called Cambria after him 
but is now called Wales, reserving the royal dignity for Locrinus the 
eldest. Then two years after the death of Brutus, a certain king of the 
Huns, Humber by name, landed in Albany and killed Albanactus, the 
brother of Locrinus. On hearing this, Locrinus king of the Britons 
pursued him, and in the course of his flight he was drowned in the river 
which is called Humber after him. And thus Albany reverted to the 
said Locrinus. 

Likewise Dunvallo king of the Britons killed Staterius king of 
Scotland who had rebelled against him, and received the surrender of 
his land. 

Likewise the two sons of Dunvallo, Belinus and Brennius, divided 
their father’s kingdom between them: Belinus the elder was to receive 
the crown of the island (including Britain as well as Loegria and 
Cambria), Brennius was to reign under him and receive Scotland. 
Trojan custom required that the dignity of the inheritance should 
descend to the first-born. 

Likewise Arthur, king of the Britons, a most famous prince, 
conquered Scotland when it rebelled against him, and almost wiped 
out the whole nation, and then he appointed as king of Scotland one 
Auguselus by name. And when afterwards the same king Arthur was 
holding a most famous feast at Caerleon, all the kings subject to him 
were present there, among whom Auguselus king of Scotland, paying 
due service for his kingdom, carried the sword of King Arthur before 
him. And in succession all the kings of Scotland have been subject to 
all the kings of the Britons. 

_ As the English kings succeeded in the aforesaid island and enjoyed 
monarchy and lordship over it, subsequently Edward the Elder, son of 
Alfred king of England, held the kings of the Scots, the Cumbrians 
and the men of Strathclyde subject and subordinate to him as their 
superior lord. 7 

Athelstan king of England established Constantine to rule under 
him as king of Scotland, saying: ‘It is more glorious to make a king 
than to be one.’ And it is worth remembering that at the request of St 
John of Beverley, formerly archbishop of York, the same Athelstan 
[successfully] fought against Scots who were rebelling against him. 
Giving thanks devoutly to God, he prayed asking that through the 
intervention of the blessed John He would show him some clear sign, 
so that both then and in the future it could be known that the Scots 
were rightly subject to the kingdom of the English. And seeing some 
prominent rocks beside a place near Dunbar in Scotland, he drew his 
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sword from its sheath and struck the solid stone. By a miracle of God 
SQ this stone was so cleft by the blow of the sword that a rod as long as an 
a4 ell can be run into it; it is still a clear sign of this event. The story is 
=] narrated as a miracle as part of the ‘Life’ of this St John every week 
: throughout the year in the church of Beverley in praise and honour of 
the saint. 
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antinus rex Scotorum et Eugenius rex Cumbrorum ad . aL: 
a eee eri MAG pana ie aliqualem dissencionem 4 Moreover Constantine king of the Scots and Eochaid king of the [926] 
ee Bee oe venientes se cum suis regnis eidem Adelstano 4 Cumbrians came to the aforesaid king of England, Athelstan, after 
dedidere, cuius facti gracia fillum Constantini idem Adelstanus de SOME Kid ol dispute between them, and surrendered themselves and 
ates Seats cep. 5 their kingdoms to the same Athelstan. In gratitude for this action the 


Item Edredo regi Anglie Scoti sine bello se subdiderunt; et eidem as rar eerie gt: a eee Ferm ie ee | 
regi Edredo tamquam domino fidelitatem debitam juraverunt so the scots suomitted to Eadred king of England without a war, 

dam Hericio rege super ipsos Scotos statuto and they swore the fealty due to the same King Eadred as their lord after 
ee cum ae a Anglie regem Reacts Kenedum. et a certain [Indulf] had been set up as king over the Scots themselves. 
Cumbrorum Malcolmum, regem insularum plurimarum Makcum 10 i : vue wise aia ee 2 ease aay scenes ee of [973] 
aliosque quinque subregulos scilicet Dovenaldum, Ferskenum, Hwal, : ae oe ~ re Ah = ae pe ecieeaer Se prea 
Jacob et Lugyl regem ipsum Eadgarum in quadam navi prope proram - all d 2 OLN Se Bs. y Vulnal, sie 7 ie , 
sedentem per flumen de Themis remigare fecisset, fertur ipsum dixisse Jacob and Juchil to row king Edgar himself on the river [Dee] as he sat 
successores suos gloriari se reges Anglorum esse cum tanta honoris in a boat near the prow, he is reported to have said that his successors 
prerogativa fruerentur ut subjectam haberent tot regum potenciam. 15 mone von 7 being ele English, since pe) ye SO greata 

Post dictum Eadgarum successive reges Anglie successerunt, |S prerogative o honour in having subject the power of so many kings. 
Sanctus scilicet Eadwardus martyr, Ethelredus frater  eius, After the said Edgar the kings of England succeeded in order, 
Eadmondus dictus Irneside filius Ethelredi et Knuto Danus, qui namely St Edward the Martyr, A:thelred his brother, Edmund 
eorum temporibus regnum Scocie in sua subjeccione pacifica Ironside son of AZthelred, and Cnut the Dane, who in their times 
tenuerunt, hoc dumtaxat excepto quod anno iii regni Knutonis idem 20 peacefully held the kingdom of Scotland subject to them, with this 
Knito aa rebellantem expedicione illuc ducta regem 2) exception that in the third year of his reign, when Scotland was in [1027x 


‘“S\ 


fo.243 Malcolmum | parvo subegit negocio subditusque est ei Malcolmus. ca Teg aire a Beare ieee sae ia 1031] 
Gii185 Quibus Haroldus filius Knutonis et Hardknuto | frater eius unus post a as os olm was made subject to him. 
) li eses Anglie successerunt; qui eis sic regnantibus  sibi Harold son of Cnut and Harthacnut his brother succeeded them one 
pee a Scocie pacifice as a 25 after the other as kings of England; and during their reigns, they held 


aay the kingdom of Scotland in peaceful subjection to themselves. 

Also St Edward king of England gave the kingdom of Scotland to [1058] 
Malcolm son of the king of the Cumbrians to be held of him. 

Also William named the Bastard king of England, kinsman of St 
Edward, received homage from Malcolm king of the Scots, as from a_ [1072] 


Item Sanctus Eadwardus rex Anglie regnum Scocie dedit 
Malcolmo filio regis Cumbrorum de se tenendum." | 

[Item]’ Willelmus eciam dictus Bastard rex Anglie cognatus Sancti 
Eadwardi a Malcolmo rege Scotorum tamquam a suo homine sibi 
subdito homagium cepit. 30 


. a (0) vassal subject to him. 
; rex Scotorum : J . 
RD ree ee tae Esoteric geen Also by an oath of fealty the same Malcolm king of Scots was made 
Item predictus rex Willelmus Dovenaldum de regno Scocie ex subject to William Rufus king of England. [1091] 


Also the aforesaid King William removed Donald from the 
kingdom of Scotland for just reasons, and in his place appointed 
Duncan son of Malcolm as king of Scotland and received an oath of 
fealty from him. 

When this Duncan had been killed by treachery, the said William 
king of England removed the aforementioned Donald (who had for a 


justis causis amovit, et loco eius Duncanum filium Malcolmi regem 
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Scocie prefecit et recepit ab eo fidelitatis juramentum. Dictoque 
Duncano dolose perempto premissus rex Anglie Willelmus prefatum 
Donaldum, qui iterum regnum Scocie invaserat, amovit ab eodem; et 
Eadgarum filtum dicti Malcolmi regem Scocie constituit et eidem 
dictum regnum donavit. Cui successit frater eius Alexander consensu 
regis Anglie Henrici primi fratris dicti Willelmi Rufi. 

Item Matildi imperatrici‘ filie heredi regis Henrici predicti rex 
Scocie David homagium fecit. : 

Item Willelmus rex Scotorum pro regno Scocie et David frater suus 
comites et barones regni Scocie devenerunt homines Henrici filii regis 
Anglie Henrici secundi patre vivente in crastino coronacionis predicti 
Henrici filii Henrici ii, et fidelitatem ei juraverunt contra omnes 
homines salva fidelitate debita patri viventi. 

Anno vero xx regni regis Henrici secundi predicti dictus Willelmus 
rex Scotorum rebellare incipiens venit in Northumbriam cum exercitu 
magno, et exercuit in populo stragem magnam. Cui concurrentes 
milites comitatus Eboracensis apud Alnewik ipsum ceperunt et dicto 
Henrico regi Anglie reddiderunt; annoque sequenti xv kl’ marcii est 
idem Willelmus permissus liber abire. Postea vero apud Eboracum 
anno eodem xvii kl’ septembris idem rex Willelmus de consensu 
prelatorum, comitum, baronum, procerum et aliorum magnatum 
regni sui Scocie domino suo regi Anglie Henrico filio Matildis 
imperatricis predicto” suis literis patentibus cavisse noscitur, quod 
ipse et heredes et successores sui reges Scocie, episcopi et abbates, 
comites et barones et alii homines regis Scocie de quibus dictus rex 
Henricus habere voluit facient regibus Anglie homagium, fidelitatem 
et lieganciam ut liegio domino contra omnem hominem. Et in signum 
hurusmodi subjeccionis idem Willelmus rex Scotie capellum’, lanceam 
et cellam suos super altare ecclesie beati Petri Eboracensis optulit, que 
in eadem ecclesia usque in hanc diem remanent et servantur. Ipsi vero 
episcopi, abbates, comites et barones dicti regni Scocie convencio- 
naverunt (ut verbis e1usdem convencionis utamur) domino regi Anglie 
Henrico et Henrico filio suo predictis ‘quod si rex Scot’ aliquo casu a 
fidelitate regis Anglie et convencione predicta recederet, ipsi cum 
domino rege Anglie tenebunt sicut cum liegio domino suo contra 
regem Scocie, quousque ad fidelitatem regis Anglie redeat’. Quam 
quidem composicionem felicis recordacionis | Gregorius papa nonus 
in diversis rescriptis regibus Anglie et Scocie directis mandavit firmiter 
observari, continentibus eciam inter cetera quod Willelmus et 
Alexander reges Scotorum regibus Anglie Johanni ét Henrico liegium 


homagium et fidelitatem facient, que tenentur successores eorum 


comites et barones regni Scocie ipsis et suis successoribus exhibere. 
<Dicitur homo ligius quasi ligatus domino suo vel legius quasi 
legalitatem continens, et potest scribi liegius quasi diccio composita ex 
ligatus et legalitatem continens, comprehendens utramque vocalem 
ante g.»’ Et iterum quod idem rex Scocie homo liegius sit ipsius 
Henrici regis Anglie, et eidem prestitit fidelitatis juramentum quo se 


imperatricis C,D,CA,E signal is not clearly positioned in text C; 
Hearne; predict’ C,D passage included in text here D,E; placed at 
caballum C,D,CA,E, Hearne end of chapter R; om.CA 
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second time invaded the kingdom of Scotland) from the same: and he 
appointed Edgar son of the said Malcolm to be king of Scotland, and 
gave the said kingdom to him. He was succeeded by his brother 
Alexander, with the permission of Henry I king of England, brother of 
the said William Rufus. 

Also David king of Scotland did homage to the Empress Matilda, 
daughter and heir of the aforesaid King Henry. 

Also William king of the Scots (for the kingdom of Scotland) and 
David his brother and the earls and barons of the kingdom of 
Scotland became the men of Henry son of Henry II king of England, 
while his father was still living, on the day after the coronation of the 
aforesaid Henry son of Henry II, and they swore fealty to him against 
all men, saving only the fealty owed to his father in his lifetime. 

In the twentieth year of the reign of the said King Henry II, the said 
William king of the Scots began a rebellion and came into 
Northumbria with a great army, and caused great slaughter among 
the people. Rallying against him at Alnwick, the knights of the county 
of York captured him and handed him over to the said Henry king of 
England; and in the following year on 15 February the same William 
was allowed to go free. Afterwards at York on 16 August of the same 
year the same King William with the agreement of the prelates, earls, 
barons, nobles and other magnates of his kingdom of Scotland, is 
known to have given a guarantee in his letter patent to his lord the king 
of England, Henry the son of the aforesaid Empress Matilda, that he 
and his heirs and successors as kings of Scotland, the bishops and 
abbots, earls and barons, and other men of the king of Scotland from 
whom the said King Henry wished to have it, would offer homage, 
fealty and allegiance to the kings of England as to their liege lord 
against all men. And in token of this subjection the same William king 
of Scotland offered his helmet, lance and saddle on the altar of the 
church of the blessed Peter at York, which remain and are kept to this 
day in the same church. The bishops, abbots, earls and barons of the 
said kingdom of Scotland themselves made an agreement with the said 
lord Henry king of England and his son Henry (if we may use the 
words of the same agreement) ‘that if the king of Scotland should 
happen to depart from his fealty to the king of England and the 
aforesaid agreement, they will themselves adhere to the lord king of 
England as to their liege lord against the king of Scotland, until he 
returns to his fealty to the king of England’. 

In various rescripts addressed to the kings of England and 
Scotland Pope Gregory IX of happy memory instructed that this 
compact should be strictly observed. Among other details these 
rescripts mention that William and Alexander, kings of the Scots, 
offered liege homage and fealty to John and Henry kings of England: 
and this their successors and the earls and barons of the kingdom of 
Scotland are obliged to offer to them and their successors. 

A man is described as ligius when bound to his lord; or as legius when 
he has legal status; he can then be described as liegius, a composite word 
comprising both the state of being bound and having legal status, in that 
it contains the two vowels before the g. 

It is also mentioned that the same king of Scotland is the liege man 
of this Henry king of England and has given him an oath of fealty, the 
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principaliter obstrinxit quod | in ipsius regni et ea : 
detrimentum nichil debet penitus attemptare. Et papa anes 
scribens regi Anglie pro Jobanne episcopo Sanctiandr ee - ss 
episcopatu suo per regem Scocie? [rogavit] quod moneret et induce 

et si necesse fuerit districcione regali qua e1 preeminet, et concessa sue 
regie celsitudini potestate, compelleret ut dicto episcopo omnem 
rancorem remitteret et episcopatum suum eum habere in pace 
permitteret. 
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42 


De eodem eciam figmento et falsa suggestione 


Hec post convencionem predictam in ecclesia beati Petri Eboracens1 
coram predictis regibus Anglie et Scot’, David fratre suo et bie 
populo, episcopi, comites, barones et milites de terra regis Scoc 
juraverunt domino regi Anglie et Henrico filio suo et heredibus ea 
fidelitatem contra omnem hominem | suis liegiis dominis. Itaque 1 se 
Willelmus rex Scotorum ad mandatum regis Henrici predicti venit a 
Northampton ad parliamentum suum, adducens omnes tena 
abbates et prelatos totius regni sui. Et venit idem Willelmus rex a 
e1usdem Henrici regis mandatum in Normanniam. 


— Item idem rex Willelmus post decessum dicti Henrici regis veniens 


Cantuariam Richardo regi Anglie filio et heredi dicti regis Hearict 
fecit homagium. Quo Richardo. viam universe carnis pte 
sepedictus Willelmus Johanni regi Anglie fratri et heredi acti regis 
Richardi extra civitatem Lincolnie supra quendam montem in 
conspectu omnis populi fecit homagium, et juravit fidelitatem aaa 
crucem Roberti tunc Cantuar’ archiepiscopt. Et eidem regis J eee 
tamquam domino suo per cartam concessit quod Alexandrum filum 
suum sicut hominem suum liegium maritaret, promittendo firmiter in 
carta quod idem Willelmus rex Scotorum él Alexander filius suus 
Henrico filio regis Anglie et Johanni tamquam liegio domino ha 
contra omnes mortales fidem et fidelitatem tenerent. A quo qui oe 
Willelmo rege Scotorum pro eo quod desponderat filiam suam comiti 
Bolonie preter ipsius regis Johannis domini sul See ie 
- transgressione et temeraria presumpcione huius debitam satis — 
clonem accepit. Item Alexander rex Scotorum sororius meee 
Henrico regi Anglie patri nostro pro regno Scocie et postea es 1S 
| homagium fecit. Vacante deinde regno Scocie post mor sa 
Alexandri regis ipsius et subsequenter post mortem Margarete 
elusdem regis Alexandri filie et heredis neptis nostre, ae 
abbates, priores, comites, barones, proceres et ceteri nobiles e 


communitates ipsius regni ad nos tamquam ad _ legittimum 
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main implication of which was that he bound himself not in any way 
to attempt anything to the disadvantage of the kingdom and the king 
of England. And Pope Clement, when writing to the king of England 
on behalf of John bishop of St Andrews, who had been expelled from 
his bishopric by [William] king of Scotland, asked him to advise, 
persuade and if necessary compel William by the royal power of 
distraint which he holds over him, and by the power granted to his 
royal highness, to abandon all his grudge against the said bishop and 
allow him to hold his bishopric in peace. 


42 


The same fiction and false charges 


And after the aforesaid agreement in the church of the blessed Peter at 
York before the aforesaid kings of England and Scotland, David the 
latter’s brother, and the whole people, the bishops, earls, barons and 
knights of the land of the king of Scotland swore fealty against all men 
to the lord king of England and to Henry his son and their heirs as 
their liege lords. And the same William king of Scots came at the 
command of the said King Henry to Northampton to his parliament, 
bringing with him all the bishops, abbots and prelates of his whole 
kingdom. And the same King William came to Normandy at the 
command of the same King Henry. 

And the same King William came to Canterbury after the death of 
the said King Henry and did homage to Richard king of England, the 
son and heir of the said King Henry. When this Richard went the way 
of all flesh, the often-mentioned William did homage to John king of 
England, the brother and heir of the said King Richard, outside the 


city of Lincoln on a certain hill in the sight of all the people, and he — 


swore fealty on the cross of [Hubert] who was then archbishop of 
Canterbury. And by a charter he granted to the same King John as his 
lord the right to arrange the marriage of his son Alexander as his liege 
man, making a firm promise in the charter that the same William king 
of Scots and his son Alexander would maintain faith and fealty to 
Henry son of the king of England and to John as to their liege lord 
against all mortal men. John received due satisfaction from this 
William king of Scots, for his transgression and rash presumption in 
having married his daughter to the count of Boulogne without the 
approval of his lord King John himself. Also Alexander king of Scots, 
our brother-in-law, did homage for the kingdom of Scotland to our 


father, Henry king of England and later to ourselves. 


_ Then when the kingdom of Scotland was vacant after the death of 
that King Alexander, and subsequently after the death of our niece 
Margaret, the daughter and heir of the same King Alexander, the 
bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, magnates and other nobles and 
communities of that kingdom approached us freely and 
spontaneously as the rightful defender, leader, guide, captain and 
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defensorem, ducem, aurigam, capitaneum et dominum capitalem 
eiusdem regni sic vacantis gracia et spontanea voluntate accedentes, 
prout tenebantur de jure, jus nostrum progenitorum et antecessorum 
nostrorum ad possessionem superioritatis et directi dominii in regno 
eodem et ipsius regni subjeccionem ex certa sciencia pure simpliciter et 
absolute recognoverunt. Et prestitis nobis ab‘ eisdem tamquam 
superiori et directo domino Scocie debitis et consuetis fidelitatis 
juramentis, ac civitatibus, burgis, villis, castris ac ceteris municionibus 
regni eiusdem in manu nostra traditis, ad custodiam eiusdem regni 
curatos jure nostro regio officiales et ministros deputavimus, quibus 
ipsi tempore vacacionis huius concorditer fuerunt obedientes et 
intendentes nostris preceptis regiis et mandatis. Postmodum autem 
diverse persone super successione in dictum regnum Scocie jure 
hereditario inter se contendentes ad nos tamquam ad superiorem 
dominum regni Scocie accesserunt, petentes super jure succedendi in 
regnum predictum sibi per nos exhiberi justicie complementum, 
volentes et expresse consencientes coram nobis tamquam superiore 
directo domino regni Scocie stare juri. Et demum earundem parcium 
peticionibus et juribus coram nobis tamquam superiorl et directo 
domino judicialiter propositis, ac sufficienter auditis, rimatis et 
examinatis ac diligenter intellectis, in presencia prelatorum omnilum et 
nobilium tocius regni Scocie et de voluntate et assensu eorundem 
procedentes, Johannem de Balliolo debite pretulimus [in] _regem 
Scocie [quem]’ tunc in successione elusdem regni heredem legitime et 
jura habere invenimus pociora. Qui quidem prelati, comites et 
barones, communitates ac ceteri incole eiusdem regni huiusmodi 
sentenciam nostram promulgaverunt, acceptaverunt et expresse 
approbaverunt; et ipsum Johannem de mandato nostro virtute huius 
judicii in regem suum admiserunt. Ac idem Johannes rex Scocie pro 
regno suo prestito nobis homagio debito et consueto ac fidelitatis 
juramento, ad parliamenta nostra de mandato nostro veniens, ibidem 
tamquam noster subditus sicut alii de regno nostro interfuit; et nostris 
tamquam domini sui superioris a dicti regni Scocie paruit beneplacitis 
| et nobis in omnibus obediens et intendens, quousque idem J ohannes 
rex, prelati, comites, barones, nobiles et communitates ac ceterl incole 
majores regni eitusdem ex preconcepta malicia prelocuta et pre- 
ordinata prodiciones, facciones, confederaciones, conspiraciones et 
conjuraciones in exheredacionem nostram et heredum nostrorum ac 
regni nostri contra debitum homagil sui et fidelitatis juramentum inter 
se juraverunt, crimen lese majestatis nequiter incedendo. 
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chief lord of the same kingdom thus vacant, as they were lawfully 
bound to do, and recognised purely, simply and absolutely from 
certain knowledge the right of ourselves and our ancestors and 
predecessors to possession of superiority and direct lordship in the 
same kingdom and to the subjection of that kingdom. And when the 
due and accustomed oaths of fealty had been given to us as the 
superior and direct lord of Scotland by the same, and the cities, 
burghs, villages, castles and the other fortifications of the same 
kingdom had been placed in our hands, we appointed officials and 
servants by our royal authority as caretakers for the custody of the 
same kingdom, to whom they during that time of vacancy were happy 
to be obedient while attentive to our royal orders and commands. 

Later various persons who were disputing among themselves over 
the succession to the said kingdom of Scotland according to the rights 
of inheritance came to us as the superior lord of the kingdom of 
Scotland, asking us to grant them a full measure of justice over their 
right to succeed to the said kingdom. They were willing, as they 
expressly agreed, to accept judgment from us as the superior direct 
lord of the kingdom of Scotland. In the end, after the petitions and 
rights of these parties had been put forward in legal form before us as 
the superior and direct lord, and adequately heard, investigated and 
examined, and carefully considered, in the presence of all the prelates 
and nobles of the whole kingdom of Scotland, and acting with the 
consent and approval of the same, we duly promoted John de Balliol 
to be king of Scotland after finding him to be the rightful heir in the 
succession to the same kingdom and to have the stronger rights. These 
prelates, earls and barons, communities and other inhabitants of the 
same kingdom made our verdict widely known, accepted it, and 
expressly approved it; and by virtue of this judgment they received this 
John as their king in accordance with our command. 

And the same John king of Scotland, after giving the due 
customary homage to us for his kingdom and an oath of fealty, came 
to our parliaments at our command, took his part there as our subject, 
like the others of our kingdom; and he complied with our pleasure, 
regarding us as his superior lord of the said kingdom of Scotland, 
obeying and taking heed of us in all things, until by preconceived, 
prediscussed and prearranged malice the same King John with the 
prelates, earls, barons, nobles, communities and the other leading 
inhabitants of the same kingdom swore among themselves [to engage 
in| acts of treason, plots, confederacies, conspiracies and alliances for 
the disinheritance of ourselves and our heirs and our kingdom, 
contrary to the due oath of their homage and fealty, thus wickedly 
moving towards the crime of high treason. 
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43 
Adhuc de eodem 


Unde cum premissa ex fideli relacione fama publica consenciente ad 
aures pervenissent nostras, volentes futuris periculis precavere que ex 
hus et allis nobis possent et regno nostro et elusdem regni incolis 
veresimiliter provenire, pro assecuracione regni nostri accessimus ad 
confinium regni utriusque, pluries mandantes eidem Johanni tunc regi 
Scocie ut ad certa loca in confinio predicto ad nos accederet super 
premissis et aliis pro statu, tranquillitate et pace utriusque regni 
assecuracionem facturus, et alia per nos et consilium nostrum sibi 
ponenda auditurus, et super ea et htis concernentibus justiciam 
recepturus. Qui spretis mandatis nostris contumaciter in sua 
persistens perfidia ad bellicos apparatus cum episcopis, prelatis et 
clericis, comitibus et baronibus regni Scocie et eciam altis exteris* 
conducticlis contra nos et regnum nostrum et incolas regni nostri 
Anglie hostiliter se convertens accinxit; et ad hostiles aggressus et 
incursus procedens regnum nostrum invasit; quasdam villas regni 
nostri Anglie per se et per suos depredatus est easque vastavit 
incendio, homines nostros interfecit, et nonnullis nautis per eos 
peremptis naves hominum nostrorum regni Anglie comburi fecit; et 
redditis nobis homagio et fidelitate per regem Scocie tam pro’ se quam 
pro alus quibuscumque regni sui incolis per verba effectiva‘ diffidencie 
exprimencia, comitatus nostros Northumbrie, Cumbrie et West- 
morlandie congregato ingenti exercitu hostiliter per se et per suos 
invasit, stragem innumeram hominum nostrorum incendia monaste- 
riorum ecclesiarum et villarum inhumane perpetrando et patriam 
undique depredando; infantes eclam in cunis mulieres in puerperio 
decubantes immisericordi et atroci sevicia trucidarunt, et (quod 
auditu horrendum est) nonnullis mulieribus mamillas absciderunt; et 
parvos clericulos primas literas et gramaticam addiscentes ad 
numerum circiter ducentenum in scolis existentes, obstructis ostiis 
scolarum, igne supposito concremaverunt. Nos quoque cernentes tot 
obprobria facinora et injurias in exhereda-cionem nostram et 
destruccionem populi regni nostri prodicionaliter irrogari, nec 
valentes racione juramenti quo ad conservacionem jurium corone 
regni nostri sumus astricti tam execranda detestanda et nephanda 
facinora ulterius tolerare, nec jura nostra relinquere indefensa — cum 
idem Johannes et gens Scotorum nostri subditi per leges [se] justificari 
minime permisissent, 1pso regno Scocie quod a_ longissimis 
temporibus, sicut superius exprimitur, nobis et progenitoribus nostris 
feodale extitit ex causis premissis commisso — deinde bello juxta leges 
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43 
Still the same 


Hence when a trustworthy account of the foregoing matters which 
confirmed common rumour reached our ears, with the aim of 
safeguarding against future dangers which might well befall ourselves 

our kingdom and the inhabitants of our kingdom from these and 
other things, we approached the border between the two kingdoms 
with the security of our kingdom in mind, several times instructing the 
same J ohn, then king of Scotland, to come to us at certain points on 
the said border, to provide assurance on the foregoing and other 
matters for the sake of the well-being, tranquillity and peace of both 
kingdoms, and to hear about other matters which had to be explained 
to him by ourselves and our council, and to receive justice on these and 
matters concerning them. Rejecting our instructions and obstinately 
persisting in his treachery, he turned in hostile fashion to make 
warlike preparations with the bishops, prelates and clerics, earls and 
barons of the kingdom of Scotland and other forces hired from 
abroad against ourselves, our kingdom and the inhabitants of our 
kingdom of England. And proceeding to hostile attacks and 
incursions he invaded our kingdom: by his own action and that of his 
men he plundered certain villages of our kingdom of England, laid 

them waste by fire, and killed our men; and when some of our sailors 

had been slain by his people, he ordered the burning of some ships 

belonging to our men of the kingdom of England. And after 

renouncing the homage and fealty due to us by the king of Scotland 

both on his own behalf and on that of all other inhabitants of his 

kingdom expressed in words which constituted defiance, he gathered a 

vast army and he and his men invaded our counties of North- 

umberland, Cumberland and Westmorland in hostile fashion, cruelly 

perpetrating incalculable slaughter of our men and the burning of 
monasteries, churches and villages, and despoiling our land on all 

sides. Ruthlessly and with savage cruelty they even slaughtered babies 

in their cradles and women in labour; and what must horrify the 

listener, they cut off the breasts of many women. And after barring the 

doors of a school and lighting fires, they consumed with fire in their 

school some young clerics, about two hundred in number. who were 
learning their first letters and grammar. 

And we, perceiving that so many insults, crimes and injuries were 
being treacherously inflicted, causing us to be disinherited and the 
people of our kingdom destroyed, and being unable (because of the 
oath by which we are obliged to defend the rights of the crown of our 
kingdom,) to endure any longer deeds so accursed, so detestable, so 
heinous, nor to leave our rights undefended — for the same J ohn and 
the Scottish people as our subjects do not have room for any legal 
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et consuetudines regni nostri contra eos de consilio procerum et 40 


magnatum nostrorum indicto, contra dictum J ohannem et a 
Scotorum vires potencie nostre extendimus prout de jure nobis licuit, 
| et processimus contra 1psos tamquam notorie proditores See ran 
et publicos hostes nostros. Subacto itaque regno cocie J . 
proprietatis nostre dicioni, prefatus Johannes rex sent ice 
regnum Scocie quatenus de facto tenuit sponte pure et absolu 


reddidit in manum nostram, prodiciones et scelera memorata coram | 


nobis et proceribus regni nostri publice recognoscens. Quo Lager 
prelati, comites, barones, nobiles et commnitates regni Scocie quos a 
pacem nostram regiam suscepimus subsequenter homagia e 

fidelitates nobis tamquam immediato et proprio domino ee 
regni Scocie fecerunt ac eciam prestiterunt. Ac redditis nobis eius¢ es 
regni civitatibus, villis, castris et municionibus ac ceteris locis omni : 
ad dictum regnum spectantibus, officiales nostros et pranene 
regimen eiusdem regni prefecimus jure nostro. Cumque jure nen 
dominii in possessione elusdem regni existere dinoscamur, omittere 
non possumus nec debemus quin insolenciam subditorum ee 
rebellium, si quos invenerimus, | preeminencia regia, prout just an 
fuerit et expedire viderimus, reprimamus. Quia vero ex premissis € 

aliis constat evidenter et notorium existit quod prelibatum regnum 
Scocie tam in racione proprietatis quam possessionis ad nos oe 
pleno jure, nec quicquam fecerimus vel caverimus scripto sey 
sicuti nec possemus, per que juri aut possession! predictis : oe 
aliqualiter derogari, sanctitati vestre humiliter supplicamus qua set 
premissa provida meditacione pensantes, ex illis animi vestri motu 


-_dignemini informare, suggestionibus emulorum in hac parte fidem, si 


placet, nullatenus adhibendo, quinymmo statum nostrum et as 
nostra regia supradicta habere velitis, si placet paternis affectibus 
commendata. Conservet vos Atlissimus ad regimen ecclesie sue sancte 
per tempora prospera et longeva. Dat’? apud Kemyseth vii die maii 
anno regni nostri Xxix. 
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justification, since the kingdom of Scotland, which (as is said above) 
has for a very long time been feudally subject to us and our ancestors, 
has been entrusted [to us| for the reasons explained — we in the end 
declared war against them on the advice of our nobles and magnates, 
in accordance with the laws and customs of our kingdom, and have 
deployed the resources of our power against the said John and the 
Scottish people as we were entitled to do, and have proceeded against 
them as being notoriously stubborn traitors and our public enemies. 
So once the kingdom of Scotland had been subjected to our 
authority by the right of Ownership, the aforesaid John king of 
Scotland gave up into our hands voluntarily, completely and 


_ absolutely that kingdom of Scotland as far as he held it de facto, 


publicly acknowledging before us and the nobles of our kingdom the 
said treasons and crimes. When this was done, the prelates, earls, 
barons, nobles and communities of the kingdom of Scotland, whom 
we received into our royal peace, subsequently offered and also 
performed homage and fealty to us as the immediate and proper lord 
of the same kingdom of Scotland. And when the towns, villages, 
castles and fortifications and all the other places belonging to the said 
kingdom were handed over to us, we as of right appointed our officials 
and servants to rule the same kingdom. And since we are 
acknowledged to be in possession of the same kingdom by right of full 
lordship, we neither can nor should fai] to check by our superior royal 


_ authority the insolence of our rebellious subjects if we find any, as will 


bejust and seem appropriate. 

Because from the foregoing and other facts it is obvious and 
notorious that the aforesaid kingdom of Scotland belongs to us with 
full legal title by virtue of both ownership and possession, and that we 
have not done or decreed (as we could not do) anything by writing or 
by action whereby there would be some kind of challenge to the said 
right or possession, we humbly request your holiness to weigh all this 
with informed contemplation, and condescend to let it Shape the 
operation of your mind, putting no faith, if you please, in the 


__ assertions of rivals in this case. Instead please regard our welfare and 


our above-mentioned royal rights as entrusted to your fatherly care. 
May the Most High preserve you to rule his holy church for many 


‘prosperous years. Written at Kempsey, 7 May in the twenty-ninth 


year of our reign. 
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44 


Copie diversarum literarum missarum domino Bonifacio viit 
per dictum regem Eadwardum ad palliandum fucum 
partis sue in contrarium Scotorum 


Has vero suggestionis perverse literas rex Eadwardus Anglie primus. 
post Conquestum domino pape Bonifacio cum duobus militibus suis 


nunciis transmisit; literarum eciam diversas copias quarum unam 
per ipsum tempore quo regem Scocie Johannem fraudulenter cum 


suo cancellario cepisset pro suo voluntatis libito confectam, majori 


sigillo (vi necnon et metu ductum) ab eodem ablato, cuius copiam 
vide supra eodem libro capitulo xxvi. Aliarum itaque* copias 
literarum summorum pontificum, scilicet Honorii iii atque G[regorii] 
ix, Anglorum consimili suggestione ficticia” procuratarum, quas 
jidem pontifices Alexandro regi Scotorum ii° in favorem regis Anglie 
Henrici tercii dicti Pacifici direxerunt, quarum unius‘ tenor sequitur. 
‘Honorius etc’ illustri regi Scocie Alexandro suisque complicibus 
spiritum consilii sanioris. Multum fame vestre derogat et saluti quod a 
fidelitate domini vestri naturalis et a devocione ecclesie Romane 
matris vestre secuti/ per conspiratorum perfidiam recessistis, non 
erubescentes simul utrumque relinquere, qui pro eorum utrolibet 
observando debueratis, si exegisset necessitas, carceres et exilia 
sustinere. Monemus igitur discreccionem vestram rogamus et 
obsecramus in Domino et per apostolica scripta vobis firmiter 
precipiendo mandamus quatenus karissimi in Christo filit nostri 
Henrici regis Anglie illustris innocuam respicientes etatem, et ad 
ipsam Romanam ecclesiam in cuius injuriam est ipsa huiusmodi 
conspiracio concepta debitum respectum habentes, ad | ipsius regis 
fidelitatem et devocionem apostolice sedis relicto impiorum consilio 
redeatis, non obstantibus juramentis illicitis prestitis Ludovico regis 


premissam. The error has been noted by the 
scribe and this rubric inserted before the 
letter of Honorius was started; and the two 
letters are inserted in the corrected order in 
CA (both are om.P); but the ‘seribes of 
D,R,B and E copy C exactly (including the 
rubric instructing the change of order) 
without making the change as instructed, 
the scribe of H retained the wrong order of 


+ diversas CA 

corrected from conficticia C; conficta S 

D; corrected from unus C 

there follows in C the letter of Pope Gregory 
(without any rubric) as below 1.32; but the 
letter B has been inserted in the margin 
opposite its first line, while an A occurs in 
the margin at the start of the letter of Pope 
Honorius which in MS C has been entered 
after the Gregory letter to form a separate 
Chapter 45 (erroneously numbered 44 Chapter 45 to: Litera Honorii tercil per 
again) with the following rubric: Litera regem Anglie missa regi Alexandro [sic]. 
Honorii iii missa per regem Anglie pape e large capital letter as usual at start of a 
Bonifacio in contrarium Scotorum que chapter C | 

debet precedere  literam immediate f  CA,R;sicuti C,D 
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44 


Copies o J various letters sent to the Lord Boniface VIII 
by the said King Edward to cloak the deceit on his part 
against the Scots 


King Edward of England, the first of that name since the Conquest 

sent this letter with its wrong-headed misrepresentation along with 
two of his knights as messengers to the lord pope Boniface. [He sent] 
also copies of various letters including one composed by himself in 
accordance with his own wishes when he had by trickery captured 
John king of Scotland along with his chancellor, sealed with the great 
seal removed from the same at a time when John was controlled by 
force and fear. (For a copy of this letter see above in Chapter 26 of 
this Book.) In the same way [he sent] copies of other letters of 
supreme pontiffs, namely Honorius III and Gregory IX, procured by 
similar fraudulent misrepresentation on the part of the English 

which the same pontiffs sent to Alexander II king of Scots in support 


of Henry III king of England called the Peaceable. The text of one of 
these follows here: 


Honorius etc. sends to Alexander, renowned king of Scotland, and his 
associates the inspiration of wise counsel. It greatly lowers your 
reputation and well-being that in pursuance of the treachery of 
conspirators you have abandoned your fealty to your natural lord and 
your devotion to your mother the Roman church, not ashamed to 
leave both at once, although you ought, if necessity had demanded it 

to have endured prison and exile out of regard for both of them We 
therefore advise your honour, we ask and implore you in the name of 
the Lord, and by our firm instructions to you in this apostolic letter we 
command that with respect for the innocent youth of our most dear 
son in Christ, Henry, renowned king of England, and having due 
respect for the same Roman church, to whose injury such a conspiracy 
has been formed, you return to your fealty to that king and your 
devotion to the apostolic see, abandoning the counsels of the impious 

despite the unlawful oaths given to Louis the eldest son of Philip king 
of France. If by returning to your pledge you have the foresight to 
regain what you have without foresight challenged, we promise you 
particularly the grace and favour of ourselves and of the apostolic see 

nevertheless assuring you of apostolic help in regaining in full the 
favour of the king himself and in winning your rights. Written at the 
Lateran on 17 January in the first year of our pontificate and in the 
twelve hundred and sixteenth year of Christ. 


Gregory etc. If your highness were to reflect that we are bound by a 
| special bond of affection to our most dear son in Christ, Henry the 
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_ Francie Philippi primogenito. Quia si conversi ad dextram revoca- © 


veritis provide quod improvide attemptastis, vobis nostram et 
apostolice sedis graciam et favorem specialter pollicemur, nichil- 
ominus ad graciam ipsius regis rehabendam integre et jura vestra 
consequenda apostolicum vobis auxilium promittentes. Dat’ Lateran’ 
xvi kl’ februarii pontificatus nostri anno primo et Christi m® cc xvi. 


IGregorius c’ Si tua celsitudo consideret quod karissimo in Christo filio 
nostro illustri regi Anglie Henrico vinculo specialis dileccionis 
astringimur, teque sincera diligimus et amplectimur caritate, per 


consequens recognosceres quod nec debemus nec possumus preterire, © 


maxime requisiti, quin ad pacem inter te et ipsum perpetuo conser- 
vandam intendimus affectum et opem impendamus ac operam 
efficacem, sperantes et fiduciam firmam habentes quod utrique regno 
de huiusmodi concordia magna utilitas debet provenire. Sane idem rex 
in nostra nuper presencia fecit recitari quod dudum inter clare memorie 
Henricum Angl’”’ Johannem patrem suum ex parte una et Willelmum 
Scotorum regem patrem tuum ex altera composicio amicabilis 
intercessit, per quam ipse Willelmus predictis avo et patri ac eidem regi 
et tu patri et sibi liegium homagium et fidelitatem fecisti, que tenentur 


~ gsuccessores tui comites et barones Scocie ipsi et suis successoribus 


exhibere, ac comites et barones predicti esse cum regibus Anglie contra 
regem Scocie si composicionem eandem non servaret. Quod si unius 
homines fugerent ad regnum alterius metu criminis commissi, ille ac 
homines' sui eos in terra sua acceptare non deberet; et utriusque regis 
homines terras, que’ in regno alterius sunt [et quas} per composicionem 


habuerant, optinebunt. Unde idem rex nobis humiliter supplicavit ut 


prefatam composicionem apostolico dignaremur munimine roborare. 
Quocirca te rogandum duximus propensius et hortandum quatenus ad 
ea que pacis sunt intencionem tuam dirigens, et ea prudenter evitans 
que ad scandalum vel discordiam | pertinerent, predictam 
composicionem sicut provide facta fuit et ab utraque parte sponte 
recepta studeas observare, maxime cum dicatur paci et tranquillitati 
utriusque regni plurimum expedire. Dat’ Perusii ii non’ januarii 
pontificatus nostri anno viii° et Christi m° cc° xxxiiii’®. 
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renowned king of England, and that we love and cherish you with 
sincere affection, you would in consequence recognize that after very 
many requests we neither should nor can fail to turn our thoughts and 
devote our resources and effective effort to the preservation of 
permanent peace between you and himself, hoping and having firm 
confidence that great benefit must ensue for both kingdoms from this 
kind of harmony. Now the same king recently had a letter read in our 
presence to the effect that a friendly agreement was made long ago 
between on the one hand Henry of England [his grandfather] of 
famous memory [and] John his father and on the other hand William 
king of Scots your father, by which agreement William himself 
[offered] liege homage and fealty to the aforesaid grandfather and 
father and to King Henry, as you have done to the father and himself ; 
and your successors and the earls and barons of Scotland are obliged 
to offer that homage and fealty to him and his successors, and the said 
earls and barons are obliged to side with the kings of England against 
the king of Scotland if he should not observe the same agreement. And 
if the men of the one should flee to the kingdom of the other out of fear 
arising from the committing of a crime, he and his men should not 
receive them in his land; and the men of either king will continue to 
occupy the lands which lie in the kingdom of the other and which they 
held under the agreement. Hence the same king has humbly asked us 
to deign to strengthen the aforesaid agreement with apostolic 
protection. We have therefore readily thought fit to ask and encourage 
you to direct your attention to matters of peace and have the wisdom 
to avoid matters which would point to scandal and discord, and so 
strive to observe the aforesaid agreement just as it was drawn up with 
foresight and freely accepted by both sides, especially when it is said to 
be most expedient for the interests of the peace and tranquillity of 
both kingdoms. Written at Perugia on 4 J anuary in the eighth year of 
ae pontificate and the thirteen hundred and thirty-fourth year of 
rist. 
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Copia alterius litere dicti G[regorii| misse 
per regem Anglie pape c’ 


’Gregorius c’. Regalis celsitudo requirit ut in quo magis honore 
preemineat eam diligencius servet in suis actibus puritatem. 
Intelleximus siquidem, karissmo in Christi filio nostro Henrico illustri 
rege Anglie intimante, quod cum homo liegius sis ipsius, et cidem 
fidelitatis prestiteris juramentum quod te principaliter astrinxistl 
quod in suum et regni Anglie detrimentum nichil penitus attemptares, 
tu id, unde mirari compellimur, non observas plura in honoris 
dispendium moliendo. Quia vero dictum regem tamquam specialem 
apostolice sedis filrum paterno affectu dligimus, teque veluti nobis et 
ecclesie Christiane devotum sincera complectimur caritate, propter 
quod eo ardencius inter vos esse cupimus unitatis vinculum, quo 
amplius nos graveret discordia et vehemencius conturbaret. Excellen- 
ciam tuam rogandam duximus propensius et hortandam quatenus 
regi prefato ea in quibus eidem teneris studeas plenius® observare, ita, 


quod ex hoc ipsius regis dileccionem uberius merearis, et nos tibi- 


magis constituas in tuis oportunitatibus favorabiles et benevolos. Dat’. 
Viterbii v° k? maii pontificatus nostri x et Christi m° cc° XXXVI. 


a D;46C,R c  tabstraxisti del. C - 
b exceptionally the scribe starts this chapter d E, astruxisti C,D,R; abstruxisti Hearne 
at the end of aline following the rubric C e +inferiusdel.C 
46° 


Premissas copias procuratores in curia miserunt ad regnum. 
Scoti avisati sequentes instrucciones 
eisdem remiserunt 


Has quoque literarum copias cum aliis singulis per regem Anglie 
summo pontifici Bonifacio prefato in Scotorum libertatis con- 
trarium presentatas idem pontifex per suum notarilum specialem in 


instrumento publico redactas fieri jussit, et Scocie nunciorum 


aspectibus diligenter examinandis tradidit, ne quid in “Ipsis - 
contentum dictum attingens negocium apud eos lateret, sed pocius 


ex deliberacione previsa singulis racionibus super jure libertatis regni 


a D,B,H;no chapter number C; 47 R,E b C,CA,P;regem D,R,E © 
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45 


A copy of a second letter of the said Gregory sent 
to the pope by the king of England. 


Gregory etc. The high rank of a king demands that the more he stands 1236: 
out in a position of honour the more scrupulously he should serve the 27 Apr. 


truth in his actions. Since we have learned from the report of our most 
dear son in Christ, Henry the renowned king of England, that 
although you are his liege man and have offered him an oath of fealty 
by which you have bound yourself especially not to attempt anything 
at all which would be to the detriment of himself and the kingdom of 
England, by undertaking many exploits at the expense of your honour 
you do not keep that oath. All this leaves us bewildered. Because we 
cherish with fatherly affection the said king as a special son of the 
apostolic see, and we embrace you with tender love as someone 
devoted to us and the church of Christ, on this account we desire all 
the more warmly that there should be a bond of union between the two 
of you, the more discord weighs heavily on us and the more strongly it 
perturbs us. We have readily thought fit to ask and encourage your 
excellency to strive to maintain for the aforesaid king those matters in 
which you are bound to him, and thus, because from this you deserve 
to enjoy the king’s love in greater abundance, to make us more 
favourable and well-disposed to you in your times of need. Written at 
Viterbo on 27 April in the tenth year of our pontificate and in the 
twelve hundred and thirty-sixth year of Christ. 


46 


The proctors at the curia sent the said copies to the kingdom. 
After taking advice the Scots sent back to the same men 
the following instructions 


Once these copies of letters and other separate ones had been 
presented by the king of England to the aforesaid supreme pontiff 
Boniface against the freedom of the Scots, the same pontiff ordered 
them to be copied out in a public instrument by his special notary, 
and handed them over to be carefully examined and studied by the 
envoys of Scotland to prevent the concealment in their contents of 


anything relevant to the said affair. But following their previous 


deliberations , they were without difficulty able instead to offer 
answers to each of the arguments on the right of the kingdom of 
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Scocie facilius poterant respondere. Nuncii quidem easdem copias, 
omni postposita dliacione, proceribus et consilio Scocie visendas 

transmittunt. Quibus per eos diligenter imspectis scrutatis et ad 

plenum intellectis, responsa talia cum festinacione consulti cum 
huiusmodi instruccionibus et objeccionibus remiserunt. 


47 


Sequntur instrucciones et c°* 


Per apostolica dudum scripta citatus dominus rex Anglie, qui 
temporis ad hoc oportunitate captata, more insidiantis, ut noceat ex 
abscondito, regnum Scocie sibi vicinum, quia vacans acephalum 
laceratum in partes, utpote propriil regis viduatum regimine, 
Romanaque tunc vacante ecclesia, carens presidio cuiuslibet 
defensoris, [expositum est]? duplici nichilominus persecucionis et 
turbacionis patenti periculo, proprie scilicet intestine discordie et 
infestacionis extrinsece regis memorati tam vicine; tunc primo 
impetisse de novo noscitur,” et quasi ex insidiis inquietasse super statu 
suo injuste priore habite pristine libertatis, subsequenterque 


afflixisse non solum regni ipsius incolas iteratis hostilibus, multis 


incursibus, injuriis, dampnis gravibus varlisque pressuris regnumque » 


Scocie et ecclesiam eius, verum eciam more Antiochi abhomina- 
cionibus multimodis ausu sacrilego tirannice, Dei timore postposito, 
ipsam polluisse, prelatis ipsius regnl ecclesiasticisque personis aliis 
datis exilio et aliis carceribus mancipatis; deque nonnullis eiusdem 
regni ecclesiis solemnibus et cathedralibus factis per ipsum et suos 


more Sarracenorum stabulis, prothdolor, equis suis, et ut preter hec 


multarum ecclesiarum commissa per ipsum in dicto regno taceantur _ 


incendia, immanitates alie, cedes et scelera infinita, quod apud sedem 
apostolicam certo sibi ad hoc statuto termino per instructos suos 


procuratores ac nuncios cum suIs juribus et munimentis compareret, 


de jure suo si quod haberet in ipso Scocie regno ostensurus ibidem, et 
suscepturus super Ipso per summum pontificem ordinarium et 
competentem judicem quod juris esset, toto regni’ elusdem negocio 
tamquam una de causis majoribus ad examinacionem et decisionem 
sedis apostolice racione previa per literas apostolicas revocato 
solemniter, et decreto apostolico ne quid fieret in contrarrum 
subsecuto, idem rex prefato sic sibi statuto termino nec comparete 
curavit ut debuit in curia, nec de suo jure quicquam ostendere 
sufficienter, ad hoc eciam expectatus, ymmo elapsis quatuor mensibus 


+ misse procuratoribus in curia P; pristine Hearne 
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10 Scotland to independence. Putting every delay aside, indeed, the 


envoys sent on the same copies for inspection by the nobles and 
council of Scotland. When these had been carefully examined by 
them, scrutinized and fully understood, after a hurried consultation 
they sent back replies on these lines along with these instructions and 


15 objections. 


47 


The instructions etc. follow 


Some time ago a summons was issued by an apostolic letter against the 
lord king of England, who seized an opportune time (in the manner of 
someone lying in wait) to do harm from his hiding place because his 
neighbour the kingdom of Scotland, when vacant, headless, rent in 
pieces, widowed as it were of rule by its own king at a time when the 
Roman church was vacant, thus lacking the protection of any 
defender at all, was nonetheless exposed to the manifest double 
danger of persecution and disorder, that is its own internal strife and 
the external aggression of the said king who was so near a neighbour. 
Heis then known to have first launched a new attack, and asif from an 
ambush to have unjustly disturbed the previous state of Scotland’s 
ancient freedom. And subsequently he not only afflicted the 
inhabitants of that kingdom (together with the kingdom of Scotland 
and its church) with repeated hostile actions, many raids, injuries, 
grave losses and various afflictions, but also, disregarding the fear of 
God, like Antiochus he defiled despotically with sacrilegious reckless- 
ness that church with abominations of numerous kinds, sending some 
of the prelates and ecclesiastical persons of that kingdom into exile 
and committing others to prisons; and sad to say, like the Saracens, he 
and his men made stables for their horses out of not a few of the 
outstanding churches and cathedrals of that kingdom, to say nothing 
apart from this of the burning of many churches by him in the said 
kingdom, other barbarities, innumerable slaughters and crimes. 
[Accordingly after a summons] to appear at the apostolic see 
within the time appointed to him for this purpose in the person of his 
authorised procurators and envoys with records of his rights, so as to 
show there whatever right he may have in the kingdom of Scotland, 
and to accept a ruling by the supreme pontiff as the ordinary 
competent judge on this matter, the entire question of the same 
kingdom having been formally reserved previously by an apostolic 
letter for investigation and decision by the apostolic see as one of the 
major cases, with a subsequent apostolic decree that nothing should 
be done to the contrary, the same king did not trouble to appear in the 
curia, as he should have, by the aforesaid time-limit laid down for him, 
nor to present an adequate explanation of his right, although to be 
precise this was the purpose for which they had waited for him. In fact 
when four months had elapsed after the same time limit thus 
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| post eundem sibi sic statutum terminum sine procuratorio ad causam 
necessario sufficientive mandato, domino nostro eidem summo 
pontifici solam suam nudam destinavit epistolam loco probacionis et 
declaracionis omnimodi juris sui quod sibi asserit in regno competere 
supradicto. | In qua sua epistola dissimulatis racionibus et juribus 
certissimis per apostolica prius sibi scripta expositis, que regnl 


eiusdem Scocie manifeste comprobant habitam libertatem, ad 


describendam seriose exorditam culuscumque vetustatis historiam 
quasi ignotam se convertit. Que historia licet ex remotis veluti ex 
gemino ovo sit descripta, in principio videatur suavis superficialiter 
politaque et satis pulcra, sophistica tamen esse convincitur et omni 
fide vacua, exquisita funditus radice negoci et rel geste tecta 
medullitus veritate prout ex sequentibus apparebit. Et dato quod 
Bruti vel Britonum Saxonumve tacta per ipsum regem ignota 
memoria et remota tunc haberet aliquid veritatis, quoad moderna 
tamen tempora vel dominia locum sibi non vendicant, utpote 
subsequencium gestarum rerum et temporum mutacione et innovata 
varietate sublata. Sed nec ipse dominus rex illam vetustatem 
Britonum juste continuat oppressionibus suis modernis novissimis 
subsecutis circa statum regni Scocie supradictum. Quigue nemo 
seipso teste actore simul et judice in causa sua per scripta propria 
potest astruere et probare justiciam cause sue. Nec mirum si verls 
destitutus assercionibus justi judicis formidat judicium, et eventum 


contra ipsum sentencie promulgande, si juste maxime examinarentur 


facta sua quamvis absens ipse, citatus sit contumax. Primo tamen 
sedis apostolice nisus est per sola sua eulogia declinare examen, 
Levitici generis sacerdotis et judicis cuncta rimantis Romani pontificis 
refugere judicium, spoliatisque a Deo provisum in terris singulare 
refugium et ultimum vi oppressis; revocacionisque eiusdem negocil 
per sedem ipsam facti ad curiam enervare effectum, per sola 
mendicata sibi suffragia non probata, frivola tamen invalide 
vetustatis; nudaque sua sola assercione Scotis ipsis auferre Juris 


respirandi remedium et subsidium dicte sedis cuius est ipsum regnum > 


Scocie; non sine ipsius sedis contemptu, jurisdiccionisque ipsius 
prejudicio non modico, et ausu restringendi Romane ecclesie 


jurisdiccionem solitam, inter reges et regna maxime et 1psius - 


amplissimam habitam potestatem; et hoc non sine expressi mali 
pernicie, vias scilicet aperiendi subterfugus vetitis, jurisque nota 
injuria, quod sine ulla fori proscripcione, aliave causa legitima in 
forma juris per procuratorem ad hoc constitutum proponenda, 
ordinarii judicis possit jurisdiccio declinari. 
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appointed for him, without the issue of a necessary and sufficient | 
proctor’s commission for the case he sent to our lord the same 
supreme pontiff nothing more than his bare letter in place of a proof 
and explanation of every kind of his right which he claims belong to 
him in the above-mentioned kingdom. | 
In this letter of his, ignoring the sure arguments and points of law 
set out in the apostolic letter sent to him earlier, which prove clearly 
the independence enjoyed by the same kingdom of Scotland, he turns 
to giving a connected account of history of whatever antiquity, as if it 
was unknown. Although this history is set down from remote times, 
from the twin egg so to speak, and seems attractive at first on the 
surface, elegant and fine enough, it is proved to be specious and devoid 
of all plausibility when the root of the same matter has been examined 
thoroughly and the truth of past events has been fully uncovered, as 
will be clear from what follows. | 
Even ifit is granted that there may be.some truth for the time in the 

unfamiliar and remote stories of Brutus and the Britons and the 
Saxons touched on by the king, nevertheless as far as recent times are 
concerned or lordships, they have no claim to a place for themselves, 
being swept away by the alterations, innovations and changes 
introduced by subsequent events and times. Furthermore the lord 
king himself cannot with justice make a connection between the 
conditions of the Britons long ago and his very recent acts of 
oppression in the present day pursued against the above-mentioned 
state of the kingdom of Scotland. No one indeed can himself be 
witness, advocate and judge in his own case, or by his own writings 
build up and prove the justice of his own case. It is not surprising if a 
man brought to court proves contumacious if, devoid of truth in his 

protestations, he fears the judgment of a just judge and the outcome of 
a sentence pronounced against him, if the facts in his case are very 

justly examined although he is himself absent. At first he strove by 

means of his written statements alone to avoid an inquiry by the 

apostolic see, and to escape from a judgment by a priest of the tribe of 
Levi and a judge who probes into everything, the Roman pontiff, the 

judgment which has been provided by God as the one last refuge on 

earth for those robbed and oppressed by force. He sought also to 

weaken the effect of the reservation of the same matter to the curia 

made by the see itself, just by means merely of beggarly prayers, not by 

proofs, but by worthless statements regarding an irrelevant time in the 

past. By bare assertion on his part he has sought to deprive the Scots 

themselves of the remedy of the right to breathe and of the assistance 

of the said see, to which the kingdom of Scotland belongs. This was 

not done without contempt for the see itself, a strong prejudice against 

its jurisdiction, and a boldness in checking the customary jurisdiction 

of the Roman church, and the very extensive power which it has, 

especially between kings and kingdoms. This too was not without the 
ruinous outcome of a distinct evil, namely the opening up of ways to 
forbidden subterfuges, and of notorious damage to the law, because 
without any order made by a court or other lawful cause, put forward 
in legal form by a proctor appointed for its purpose, the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary judge could be avoided. | 
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48 


Deeodem 


Sed quia regnum ipsum Scocie quod, ut dictum est, ad Romanam 
noscitur ecclesiam pertinere, de jure communi per quod par in parem 
non haberet imperium, et per quod rex regi non subest vel regnum 
regno, sicut nec consul consuli vel pretor pretori, quo ad ipsum regem 
Anglie fuit semper* omnino liberum, et a tempore a quo non extat 
memoria modoque eciam sibi in huiusmodi libertatis possessione, 
contra ipsum super hoc legittima prosecucione munitum, et asseratur 
eidem regi omnino nec esse feodatum vel feodale, de cuius contrario 
non sit eciam facta, sed nec fieri possit, debita fides; judexque eciam 
alius non reperiatur idoneus in dicta causa nisi ipsa Romana ecclesia, 
ad quam possit per Scotos suamque ecclesiam Scoticanam lesam tam 
enormiter et oppressam per dictum regem, pro justicia optinenda 
super sibi illatis injuriis et dampnis datis, haberi recursus; etusdemque 
domini regis, ut partis, testisque solius non jurati in causa ipsa sua 
propria, assercionibus testimoniis aut eulogiis prelibatis, que pro se 
summo pontifici destinavit, in prejudicium [credi non debeat]’ partis 
adverse, cuius assercionibus mutuoque judiciali conflictu et non literis 


vel libellis causarum merita declarantur. Nec possit preterea idem 


dominus rex judex esse idoneus in causa predicta, ubi regnum 
predictum Scocie sibi subjectum vel feodale non existit penitus, ut est 


dictum. Precellens etusdem apostolice sedis auctoritas, que non sinit in 


subditos fier1 quod est potencie, sed quod juris, nec in exhibenda 
Justicia ad se confugientibus, maxime suis, deesse ullatenus consuevit, 
impediri vel supersedere non deberet de jure in prefato ad se sic 


revocato Scocie negocio, pretextu illorum ad hoc productorum per — 


ipsum regem in partis absencia, juste ut incepit procedere et ea facere 


in dicto regno que sunt juris, maxime quia elusdem regis Anglie © 


tamquam | ‘sacrilegi in multis arguenda et per judicem ecclesie 
perpetrata venit audacia, et sua multimoda per eundem ecclesiasticum 
judicem [improbitas]’ punienda ut invasoris; de quo quamquam 
magno ipsius est ecclesie facere conquerentibus quibuslibet lesis, 
tamen maxime ecclesiis ecclesiasticisve personis per ipsum et suos sic 
afflictis et oppressis justicie complementum. Potissime ut revocacio 
eiusdem negocii dudum facta ad curiam deliberate per sedem ipsam, 
loco beneficii satis grati, per regis eiusdem abrogate vetustatis 
figmenta non probata invasionesque regni etusdem Scocie subsecutas 
per ipsum notorie tam injustas, non sic fiat delusoria, lubrica, irrita et 


infirma, sine causa cognita in presencia parcium, quin pocius efficax — 


de Broys senior petens ab eo ut quod sibi 
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48 


The same 


But because the kingdom of Scotland, which, as has been said, 1s 
known to belong to the Roman church, has always been completely 
free as regards the king of England by virtue of the common law 
(under which an equal does not have authority over an equal, and a 
king is not subject to a king or a kingdom to a kingdom, just as a 
consul is not subject to a consul or a praetor to a praetor), and both 
from time immemorial and also now it has always been in possession 
of this kind of freedom, fortified against him on this point by lawful 
prosecution, it should be maintained that it has in no way been made 
feudally subject to the same king or is subject to him now, but on the 
contrary due fealty has not been given nor can be given; and also no 
other suitable judge should be found in the said case except the Roman 
church, to which recourse can be had by the Scots and their Scottish 
church (so prodigiously damaged and oppressed by the said king), in 
order to obtain justice for the injuries inflicted and the losses caused to 
it; the aforementioned claims, attestations, and written statements of 
the same lord king as one party and as the only witness (and a non- 
sworn one) in his own case, which he has sent on his own behalf to the 
supreme pontiff, should not be believed to the prejudice of the party 
on the other side, by whose claims and a mutual contest under judicial 
procedure, not by letters and written pleadings, the merits of the cases 
aremadectear. © 3 

Besides the same lord king could not be a suitable judge in the said 
case, for the said kingdom of Scotland is in no way subject or in feudal 
subordination to him as has been stated. The pre-eminent authority of 
the same apostolic see, which sees to it that its subjects are dealt with, 
not by power, but the law, and has never been in the habit of failing to 
deliver justice to those (and especially its own) who take refuge with it, 
ought not to be obstructed or to refrain from legal action in the 
aforesaid business of Scotland which has thus been reserved to it, 
under the pretext of what has been produced by the king in this matter 
in the absence of one party, as it has begun to proceed properly and to 
do right by the said kingdom, especially because both the shameless 
behaviour of the same king of England as a committer of sacrilege, 
with which he must be charged in many instances, comes under an 
ecclesiastical judge, and his multifarious villainy as an aggressor must 
be be punished by the same ecclesiastical judge. It is for the church 
itself to give full justice against him, great though he is, to any injured 


| persons whatsoever who complain, and most of all to churches and 
ecclesiastical persons who have been so afflicted and oppressed by the 


king and his men. Above all lest the reservation of the same matter to 
the curia arranged some time ago deliberately by the see itself, instead 
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stabilis et mansura permaneat, tamquam beneficium validum | 


cuiuslibet principis et dicte sedis duraturum. Cuius sedis venustati 
honori et surisdiccioni detraheretur manifeste si indebita et violenta 
| regnorum unio sic incepta subrepticie procederet sine sedis ipsius 
auctoritate, per potenciam solam regis memorati; que regnorum unio 
non nisi per sedem ipsam fieri deberet ullomodo. Ipsius eciam regis 
epistola supradicta, que annexam habet et continet eciam sui 
narracione notoriam falsitatem, asserciones suas et omnia contenta in 
ipsa, propter admixcionem falsitatis eiusdem, notorie suspecta 
faciunt, et suadent merito repellenda quemadmodum fermento 
modico“ corrumpitur tota massa. | 
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Adhuc de eodem 


Scripsit etenim in dicta sua epistola summo pontifici destinata ad 
majorem expressionem juris sui in regno Scocie supradicto falsum 
illud notorium toti mundo,’ se scilicet esse jure pleni dominii in 
possessione eiusdem regni-Scocie suarum date tempore literarum, 
cum tamen notorie in ipso regno civitatem sedemve episcopalem aut 
ullam diocesim integram [nullatenus optineret]’ de xii episcopatibus 
qui sunt ibi, ipso regno et populo gaudenti quasi totaliter pristina 
libertate. Propter quod vicium tam notorie falsitatis annexe, ad 
reliqua examinanda vel probanda que rex ipse asserit eidem deberet 


aditus interdici, sed ex hoc potissime quod in termino sibi'prefixo’ 


comparere non curavit ut debuit in curia, aut sufficienter aliquid 
ostendere de jure-suo quod in ipso regno super sua libertate habita 
inconcusse et sic postea diffamato per eum et turbato asseruerat se 
habere. Verum quamquam ex predictis regis elusdem non procedat 
intencio, nec regno Scocie nocere debeant scripta qua scripsit de 


_juribus et racionibus supradictis, quia tamen idem dominus rex pro 
- suo coadjuvando proposito colorata‘ et intercisa historia succincte et 


apparenter multa scripsit, tangendo breviter statum primum Bruti et 
insule Britannie, populorumque et regum qui ipsi Bruto in insula 
Britannie successerunt, et qualiter Brutus insulam inter tres filios suos 
Cambrum scilicet, Albanactum et Locrinum tunc primo divisit in tres 
partes Cambriam. videlicet, Albaniam et Loegriam, quia tamen rei 
geste veritatem scribere rex omisit, ea tangens solummodo que suo 
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of being a very acceptable benefit, becomes (through the same king’s 
unproven fictions about an obsolete distant past and the attacks 
carried out by him on the same kingdom of Scotland which are 
notoriously unjust) illusory, shifting, unrealized and feeble, if the case 
is not heard in the presence of the parties, the reserved case should 
rather remain effective, stable and enduring, as a lasting substantial 
benefit to any prince and to the said see. It would clearly take away 
from the attractiveness, honour and jurisdiction of this see if an 
improper and violent union of the kingdoms thus begun were to 
proceed surreptitiously without the authority of the see, only through 
the power of the said king; such a union of the kingdoms ought not to 
take place by any means other than through the see itself. 

The above-mentioned letter of the king has notorious errors 


‘attached to it and even contains some in his account; they make his 


claims and all its contents notoriously suspect on account of this 
admixture of error, and deservedly are persuasive for their rejection, 
just as the whole lump of dough is fermented by a little yeast. 


| 49 
Still the same 


In order to express more strongly his right in the above-mentioned 
kingdom of Scotland, he also wrote in the said letter of his addressed 
to the supreme pontiff that notorious statement which all the world 
knows to be false, that he was by right of full lordship in possession of 
the same kingdom of Scotland at the time when his letter was sent, 
although it was notorious that in that kingdom he held no city or 
episcopal see or any complete diocese of all the twelve bishoprics 
which are there, the kingdom and the people then enjoying more or 
less completely their former freedom. On the strength of this defect of 
such a notorious falsehood being attached to his letter, the same king 
should have been banned from an examination and proof of the other 
points which he asserts, particularly because he did not trouble to 
appear, as he should have done, in the curia by the date laid down for 
him, nor to produce anything satisfactory regarding the rights which 
he had claimed to have in that kingdom over the independence which 
it has enjoyed without a break — a kingdom afterwards so slandered 
and disturbed by him. 

But although the same king’s intention in the aforesaid claims 
should not succeed, and the statements which he has made in writing 
about the said rights and arguments ought not to harm the kingdom 
of Scotland, nevertheless because the same lord king in furtherance of 
his plan has put in writing many points concisely and plainly in a 
specious and mutilated history, touching briefly on the original 


circumstances of Brutus and the island of Britain, and of the peoples 


and kings who-succeeded Brutus himself in the island of Britain, and 
how Brutus then for the first time divided the island into three parts, 
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viderentur. proposito convenire, reliqua veritate suppressa, ad 
noticiam historie pleniorem oportet plenius dicere que nondum rex 
scripsit. Et primo qualiter de ipsa Britannie insula [tercie]“ partis 
e1usdem scilicet Albanie exulavit nomen et memoria Britonum gentis 
sue, in eiusdemque locum Albanie successit nomen novum Scocie® 
cum sua gente. €Ex cuius vera et plena descripcione historie apparebit 
quod | scripta per ipsum regem super hoc intentum suum non 
adjuvant, sed eidem pocius obviant manifeste, si latens sub cortice 
noticia educatur historie/ et si vetustatis inducte per regem tenebre 


detegantur, apparebit quod indebitum sibi vendicare ipse non — 


poterunt tenebre ut pretenditur locum lucis.> Postquam igitur 
Scotorum populus antiquissimus, a quadam nomine Scota- filia 
Pharonis regis Egipti sic vocatus, descendisset de Egipto et post 
occupatam per ipsos primo insulam in occeano Hiberniam ab illo 
Hibero fluvio Hispanie sic vocatam expulsis gigantibus. ([que 
Hibernia]? ab Isidoro Scotorum dicitur insula), et secundum Bedam 


post occupatam ab eis secundo Ergadiam adjacentem ipsi Albanie 


partem” predicte Britannie (que Ergadia ab Erk filio Scote et Gaelo’ 
eiusdem’ Scote viro, tunc duobus inde vocata Ergadia usque diem 
istum nominibus compositis Erk et Gayl’ predictorum), subsequenter 
et successive tercio idem populus, ejectis Britonibus de Albania, 
occupavit Albaniam partem illam predictam terciam insule Britannie 
supradicte, de qua rex scribit, jure eodem et titulo quo“ Brutus totam 
prius occupaverat' Britanniam, imposito ipsi parti insule sic occupate 
per ipsos Scotos novo nomine Scocia a prima illa Scota Scotorum 
domina juxta versum: , 


A muliere Scota vocitatur Scocia tota. 


Quibus | exactis tali modo Britonibus de Albania per Scotos cum suo 
rege, legibus, lingua et moribus Britonum, exulavit et inde notorie 
nomen Albanie cum dominio pristino Britonum; in locumque 
elusdem nominis Albanie nomen successit novum Scocie, una cum 


Scotorum nova gente suisque ritibus,” lingua et moribus (quibus - 


nichil commune est cum Britonibus) unaque cum suo rege et dominio 
novo Scotorum. Et hec pars insule Britannie dicta prius Albania, ut 
rex scripsit, extunc, mutatis condicionibus cum nomine vocata est 
Scocia ista de causa semper postea inviolabiliter et inconcusse. Sed 
tamen hoc non sine causa scribere rex omisit, eo quod suo proposito 
nullatenus conveniret, sed pocius repugnaret. Scoti insuper inimici per 
hoc facti Britonum, associatis sibi advenis Pictorum populis 
partitaque cum eis sic adepta Scocia terra sua, in tantum sunt Britones 
(Bruti scilicet posteritatem) alternis persecuti partemque illam aliam 
Britannie sibi vicinam que tunc Loegria nunc vero Anglia vocitatur 
hostilibus itaque incursionibus molestarunt, quod compulsi sunt tunc 
Britones ‘habitatores e1usdem partis Loegrie constituto tributo se 


- Romanis subicere, et ipsorum auxilium contra Scotos et Pictos in 
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Cambria, Albany and Loegria, among his three sons, Camber, 
Albanactus, and Locrinus, but because the king omitted to write 
down the truth about what happened, touching only on what seemed 
to suit his purpose and suppressing the rest of the truth, we ought to 
tell more fully what the king has not as yet put in writing, in order to 
provide fuller knowledge of the story. 

And first how from the island of Britain the name of a third part 
(namely Albany) and memory of its British people was banished, and 
the new name of Scotland with its people took the place of the same 
Albany. From the true and full account of this story it will be clear that 
the king’s letter on this matter does not support his purpose, but is 
even manifestly an obstacle to it, if knowledge of the story which lies 
under the surface is brought out; and if the obscurity of antiquity 
which the king has introduced is dispelled, it will be clear that obscurity 
cannot unduly appropriate to itself the function of light as is alleged. 

So after the most ancient people of the Scots (so named after a 
certain Scota, daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt), had come down 
from Egypt, they first occupied ‘Hibernia’ [Ireland] (an island in 
Ocean, so named after the river Ebro in Spain) once the Giants had 
been driven out (this Ireland is called by Isidore the island of the 
Scots). According to Bede, they next occupied ‘Ergadia’ [Argyll], the 
part of the aforesaid Britain which lies next to Albany (this Argyll was 
then and still is so called after Erc son of Scota and Gaythelos, 
husband of the same Scota, when the two names Erc and Gaythelos 
were put together). Thirdly the same [Scottish] people subsequently 
and successively drove the Britons from Albany, occupied it, the 
aforesaid third part of the island of Britain mentioned above of which 
the king writes, by the same right and title as that by which Brutus had 
earlier occupied the whole of Britain. The new name Scotland was 


_ given to that part of the island which was thus occupied by the Scots, 


from that first Scota, the lady of the Scots, according to the verse: 
The whole of Scotland is named after the woman Scota. 


When these Britons had been driven from Albany in this way by the 
Scots, along with their king and the laws, language and customs of the 
Britons, it is well known that then the name of Albany was banished 
along with the former lordship held by the Britons. The place of the 
name Albany was taken by the new name Scotland along with the new 
people, the Scots, with their rites, language and customs — regarding 
which the Scots have nothing in common with the Britons — and with 
their king and the new lordship of the Scots. And for this reason this 
part of the island of Britain previously called Albany, as the king has 
written, was from then on inviolably and unshakeably always called 
Scotland thereafter, since conditions changed along with the name. 
But the king omitted to write this with good reason, since it in no way 
suited his purpose, but rather was opposed to it. 

Moreover the Scots, having thus become the enemies of the 
Britons, became allies of the peoples of the Picts, who were incomers, 
and divided with them their country of Scotland which they had thus 
acquired; they then by turns so harried the Britons (that is the 
descendents of Brutus) and accordingly so harassed with hostile 
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suam defensionem invocare. Ita quod dum Severi imperatoris 
tempore sub tutela misse eis Romane milicie in subsidium contra 
Scotos, murus ille antiquissimus lapideus, per mediam Britanniam se 
extendens a mari usque ad mare et dividens tunc Scociam a Loegria 
(cum foveis ante murum turribus et portis certis claudentibus versus 
Scociam longitudinis | centum triginta miliarum), ad hoc tantum- 
modo est constructus ne in Loegriam contra Britones Scoti et Picti de 
Scocia possent irruere, vel nocere ut solebant, prout de hiis omnibus 
satis constat ex historlis non suspectis, sicut ex Romanorum vestigiis 
pariter superstitis adhuc muri illius veteris operis lapidei testantur. 


50. 


De eodem 


Ex quibus patet quod, quia non est veresimile Britones murum 
huiusmodi tam sumptuosum et sibi alias inutilem nisi pro sua sola 
tuicione contra Scotos construxisse, nullatenus invocato ad hoc tam 
remoto sibi auxilio Romanorum, si penes se tocius ipsius insule 
mansisset directum dominium (ut pretenditur et rex asserit) sive eciam 
monarchia eiusdem* insule eis vel Britonibus Scoti subditi prius 
fuissent, scripta regia eadem sic conficta, quoad illa tempora prima 
Britonum ad intencionis sue regie juvandum propositum, et ad 
propriandum sibi rectum dominium Scocie? et firmandum per hoc 
fundamentum juris in ipso regno, non prodesse, sed nec inniti ullius 


robori‘ debito veritatis. Colligitur eciam evidenter ex predictis [quod]”. 


prima illa de tempore Britonum allegata juris possessio, in regem 


ipsum vel suos continuata, non extitit sicut scribit; sed quod. 


naturaliter, sicut patet ex predictis et aliis, fult sepius interrupta; 
quodque illa omnia que rex ipse in ipso regno Scocie asserit se habere 
loco primi sui juris (in eo quod Britonibus se dicit in regno Loegrie 
successisse), tamquam ex defectivo exorta principio operum 
mortuorum, collocataque eciam super tam infirmo illius temporis 
Britonum sublato postea fundamento, una cum suo medio deinde 
naturaliter interrupto, fore invalida vetustate sublata, et varia penitus 
subsecutaque deinde ex ipsis et superedificata singula apparenter loco 
juris dicti domini regis in dicto regno Scocie, veritate detecta negociiin 
presencia parcium, debere tendere merito in- ruinam; sed ex e€0 
potissime quod, mutatis condicionibus temporum, mutata sunt eclam 


jura regnorum et gencium; et quod non permanet ilius temporis © 
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incursions that other part of Britain adjoining them which was then 
called Loegria but is now called England, that the Britons who lived in 
the same part of Loegria were compelled to submit to the Romans 
with the imposition of a tribute, and to call on their help to defend 
them against the Scots and the Picts. Thus in consequence in the time 
of the emperor Severus under the protection of the Roman troops sent 
to help them against the Scots, that very old stone wall, extending 
across the middle of Britain from sea to sea, and then dividing 
Scotland from Loegria (with pits in front of the wall, towers and fixed 
gates closing it off towards Scotland, one hundred and thirty miles in 
length), was built only for this purpose that the Scots and Picts should 
not be able to make raids into Loegria against the Britons, nor harm 
them in their usual way, as is clear enough in connection with all this 
from histories beyond suspicion, as likewise is attested by the 
remnants of that old stone wall of the Romans which still survive. 


50 


The same 


From this it is clear that, because it is not likely that the Britons built a 
wall like this, so expensive and otherwise useless to them except for 
protecting them against the Scots, and because they would in no way 
have called on the Romans from such a distance to help them to deal 
with this, if direct lordship of all of that island (as is claimed and the 
king asserts) or even sole rule over the same island had remained in 
their hands, oy if the Scots had earlier been subject to those Britons, 
the king’s written statements regarding that early history of the 
Britons, which have been drafted so as to assist the king’s intended 
purpose both to appropriate to himself the direct lordship of Scotland, 
and by this means to strengthen the basis of his right in the kingdom, 
are useless and do not rest on any adequately strong basis of truth. 
Moreover it clearly follows from the foregoing that the original 
alleged possession of right from the time of the Britons and 
perpetuated down to the king and his family does not exist in the way 
he writes; but that naturally, as is clear from the foregoing and other 
facts, it has often been interrupted; and that all the rights which the 
king claims to have in the kingdom of Scotland on the grounds of his 
original right (in that he says he has succeeded the Britons in the 
kingdom of Loegria), arising, as it were, from a defective origin in 
works of the dead, and resting on the foundation of that period in the 
history of the Britons — a weak foundation that was later ruined 
together with its middle part which was destroyed in the course of 
nature — will be invalid since they have been destroyed by the passage 
of time, and the very varied separate claims subsequently based on 
these premises and apparently built on the grounds of the right of the 
said lord king in the said kingdom of Scotland ought deservedly to 
crumble in ruins once the truth of the matter is revealed when the 


parties are present; but it most clearly follows from the fact that when 
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status qui tunc fuit, qui et nunc est, prout patet in Romanis cronicis, 
qui aliquando dominabantur toti orbi, ad quos Romanos sicut orbis 
monarchia, que primo fuit Assiriorum, de gente ad gentem transiens 
ultimo noscitur pervenisse, et adhuc subsistere penes ipsos. Sic si quo 
jure primo Britonum insule tocius Britannie regnum Loegrie 
optinuerit aliquando monarchiam (ut rex asserit, sed non est verum), 
postquam mutatis illis primis condicionibus temporum insule ipsius 
Britannie occupaverint postea Scoti terciam partem, scilicet Albaniam, 
et inde nomen ac memoriam Britonum notabiliter’ deleverunt et 
notorie, ut est dictum, ab antiquo ipsius insule monarchia si qua fuit 
Britonum | ipsorum esse desiit per processum temporum, nec penes 
regnum Loegrie noscitur permansisse. Ymmo ad | Romanorum 
ecclesiam, tam divina disposicione quam subsequencium devocione 
fidelium, et ex dono Magni Constantini indubitanter pertransiit, et 
manifeste residet penes ipsam. In cuius ecclesie prejudicium quantum 
rex ipse Anglie presumpserit appropriando sibi indebite ipsius insule 
monarchiam, que non est sua, in prejudicium alienum, et appro- 
priando’ sibi eciam de novo per vim et metum regnum Scocie tunc 
acephalum, sede apostolica ipsius regni’ directa domina tunc vacante 
et inconsulta, Romana ecclesia satis potest advertere, et videre quam 
grave detrimentum ipsi ecclesie possit imminere pro tempore, si in 
insula Britannie rex regnaret unicus, et in regno Scocie sic obtentus 
honor cessaret regius” indebite et nomen’ regis. Quia Scocie’ regnum, 
ab olim semper infestum regno Anglie, nulli regum Britonum vel 
Saxonum subfuisse noscitur vel probatur, nisi quatenus refert 
antiquitas quod sicut Arthurus sibi subjugavit Daciam, Galliam et 


Norwegiam per potenciam, sic et eciam Scociam pro suo solummodo ~ 


tempore. Quo tamen Arthuro perempto per Modredum filium Loth 
regis Scocie in belli certamine, restituta fuit per hoc Scocia in tantum 
sue pristine libertati quod, ejectis postea de Loegria Britonibus per 
Saxones, non minus dolis quam potencia, vi vel armis, et denuo ejectis 
de eodem regno Loegrie per Dacos ipsis Saxonibus, et iterum Dacis 
expulsis inde per Saxones, primo regno Loegrie nomine sic in Angliam 
commutato, suum tamen nomen Scocia vel Scotorum populus statum 
liberum non mutavit sub tanta regni Loegrie mutacione et incolarum 
eiusdem. Ymmo firmum mansit et inviolabile, nulli altri regi 


Saxonum, Loegrie vel Anglie nisi soli Arthuro subjectum, quicquid 


per suas epistolas in contrarium rex affirmet. 
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situations changed, the rights of kingdoms and peoples also changed; 
and that the state of affairs both in the past and now is not permanent, 
as is evident in the chronicles of the Romans who at one time ruled the 
whole world, to whom something like the sole rule of the world (which 
originally belonged to the Assyrians) is known to have finally reached 
after passing from people to people, and still rests with them. Thus if 
under some early right of the Britons the kingdom of Loegria at one 
time obtained sole power over the whole island of Britain (as the king. 
alleges, though it is not true), after those conditions of those early days 
had been changed and the Scots later occupied a third part of the island 
of Britain, namely Albany, and then notably wiped out the name and 
memory of the Britons, and notoriously, as has been said, from ancient 
times any sole power over this island which the Britons may have had 
ceased to belong to them in the course of time, and it is recognised that 
it did not continue to remain with the kingdom of Loegria. 

In fact it undoubtedly passed over to the Roman church, as much 
by divine disposition as by the devotion of the faithful in later times, 
and by a gift of the emperor Constantine the Great, and it clearly 
resides with it. Just how presumptuous the king of England has been 
to the prejudice of this church by wrongfully appropriating to himself 
sole power over this island (which is not his) to another’s prejudice, 
and also by appropriating to himself anew by force and fear the 
kingdom of Scotland, then headless, at a time when the apostolic see, 
the direct lord of this kingdom, was vacant and not consulted, all this 
the Roman church can observe well enough, and see how seriously the 
damage can for the time being threaten the church itself, if a single 
king were to reign in the island of Britain, and the royal office thus 
overshadowed and the name of king were to come to an end in the 
kingdom of Scotland without just cause. 

This kingdom of Scotland indeed, from long ago always hostile to 
the kingdom of England, is recognised and proved to have been 
subject to none of the British or Saxon kings, except that it is reported 
from antiquity that just as Arthur forcibly subdued Denmark, Gaul 
and Norway, so he also subdued Scotland, though only for his own 
time. But when that Arthur had been killed by Modred son of Loth 
king of Scotland in a clash of arms, Scotland was so far restored by 
this to its former freedom that when the Britons had later been driven 
out of Loegria by the Saxons, as much by guile as by power, force or 
war, and again when the Saxons themselves had been driven out of the 
same kingdom of Loegria by the Danes, and the Danes in turn had 
been expelled from there by the Saxons, and when the original name of 
the kingdom of Loegria had been changed to England, Scotland did 
not however change its name nor did the Scottish people change their 
free status amid such a great change for the kingdom of Loegria and 
its inhabitants. Instead it remained firm and inviolable, never subject 
to any other king of the Saxons, of Loegria or of England, except only 
to Arthur, whatever the king says to the contrary in his letters. 
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51 


De eodem 


Per venerandas etenim reliquias beati Andree apostol de Grecia 
navigio delatas in Scociam, ibidem Hungo rege tunc regnante propter 
magnam a Deo Scotis et Pictis concessam victoriam de Saxonibus ad 
ostium Tiny fluminis ut habet historia ipsius, Scoti primo susceperunt® 
fidem Christi priusquam Saxones vel Anglici per annos quadrin- 
gentos. Et pro tanta a Deo consecuta victoria recognitum fuisse 
traditur ex tunc dictum regnum Scocie in Romane feodum ecclesiae; et 
una cum regno Scoticana ecclesia tam remota, non sine grandi 
misterio et dono Dei soli, subesse cepit sine metropolitano alio medio 
Petro principi ecclesie, et beato Andree germano, | successorique eius 


Romano pontifici, et in alienam superioris ecclesie metropolitanam. 


familiam non transivit. Quinymmo regno Anglie facto postea 
Romane ecclesie notorie censuali, onus census huiusmodi sicut Anglia 
Scocia non suscepit, utpote in nullo sibi conveniens jure dominii. Sed 
regnum illud Scocie, velut precipuum et peculiare allodium ecclesie 
pleno jure cum sua ecclesia separatum omnino ab Anglia, apostolice 
sedis presidiis, beneficiis pocioribus et privilegiis defensum fuisse 
legitur ab ipsa Romana ecclesia ex tunc contra Saxones et eorum 
successores Anglicos, Scotis infestos opido, ut infideles fidelibus esse 
solent. In aliis eciam partibus pro domandis nacionibus vicinis 
rebellibus aliquando usa est Romana ecclesia veluti Assur, et adhuc 
eorum usu et auxilio ut indiguit poterit forsitan processu temporis 


—indigere. Quod si Scocie regnum prout asseritur ab Anglie regno 


dependeret, non esset ipso magis liberum in solucione census et in aliis, 
nec abillo in hoc et in aliis sure diverso ullatenus censeretur. Nam sicut 
Scocia certum censum non solvit, sic nec comitatus Cumbrie, 
Northumbrie, Westmorlandie quamvis ad dominium pervenerint 
Anglicorum. Ideo quia tempore constituti census huiusmodi 
comitatus predicti Scotis omnino suberant, et sic in solucione census 
huiusmodi omnino liberi remanserunt.© Ad quorum comitatuum 


populos utpote tunc Scotis subjectos non nisi per Scotos, primos > 


doctores fidei in illis partibus, Columbam scilicet Aidanum 
<Finanum’ et Colmanum) et alios, diu antequam ad Anglicos, 
pervenisse convincitur noticia fidei et nomen Christi. Nec revocatur in 
dubium quod Gregorius Dungalli filtus rex Scotorum totam sibi 
aliquando subjugaverat Angliam. Et de subjeccione Scotorum 
Saxonibus, que negatur, omnino non sit fides nisi per assercionem 
solam regis Anglie et per suspecta domestica et conficta scripta sua, de 
quibus non est idonea probacio pro seipso. Sed nec tactis per ipsum 
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51 
The same 


In fact it was through the venerable relics of the blessed apostle 
Andrew brought to Scotland by ship from Greece that the Scots first 
received the Christian faith four hundred years before the Saxons or 
English. This was during the reign of King Oengus following the great 
victory over the Saxons granted by God to the Scots and Picts at the 
mouth of the river Tyne, as the history of that king relates. And in 
return for winning so great a victory with God’s help, the said 
kingdom of Scotland is said to have been recognized from that time as 
a fief of the Roman church; and along with the kingdom the Scottish 
church, far away as it was, in some mysterious way and by a grant of 
God alone began to be subject to Peter as prince of the church without 
any other metropolitan as intermediary, and to the blessed Andrew his 
brother, and to the Roman pontiff his successor, and it did not pass 
into the family of a foreign superior metropolitan church. In fact when 
the kingdom of England later became (as is well known) tributary to 
the Roman church, Scotland did not like England take on the burden 
of this tribute, since she was not bound to it by any right of lordship. 
But the same kingdom of Scotland, as the special and particular 
freehold property of the [Roman] church, and in the eyes of the law 
completely separated with its church from England, is said by the 
Roman church to have been defended from then on by the protection, 
greater benefits and privileges of the apostolic see against the Saxons 
and their English successors, utterly hostile as they were to the Scots, 
as the unconverted usually are to the converted. Sometimes the 
Roman church has like the Assyrian used [the Scots] to tame 
rebellious neighbouring nations in other areas, and will perhaps in the 
course of time still need to use their help as it has needed it [in the past]. 

But if the kingdom of Scotland, as is claimed, depended on the 
kingdom of England, it would not be more free than it in the payment 
of tribute and in other levies, nor would it be assessed in this and in 
other levies by a rule different in any way from it. For just as Scotland 
does not pay a fixed tribute, neither do the counties of Cumbria, 


- Northumbria and. Westmorland, although they have come under the 


lordship of the English. This is the case because at the time when this 
tribute was established the aforesaid counties were completely subject 
to the Scots, and thus in the payment of the tax they have remained 
completely free. It can be shown that knowledge of the faith and the 
name of Christ reached the peoples of these counties since they were at 
that time subjects of the Scots through no one but the Scots, the first 
teachers of the faith in these parts (that is Columba, Aidan, Finan and 
Colman and others), long before they reached the English. 

And it cannot be doubted that the king of the Scots Giric son of 


Dungal at one time subdued the whole of England. 
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miraculis | vel revelacionibus sancti illius credendum esse auctoritate 
convincatur, eclam si martirum essent ipse, quamvis prebentur 
revelaciones ipse a Deo processisse? Quarum probacio ex regis 
epistola non est certa, sed nec in nostri temporis judiciis consueta, eo 
quod in angelum lucis angelus Sathane se transformat et Sauli in 
Samuelis specie respondisse legitur Phitonissam. Inauditum est quod 
umquam fuerit fama ulla vel sermo in Scocia de revelacione ulla facta 
illi Sancto Johanni quam pro se domestice rex allegat. Verumptamen 
licet allegata per regem ipsum miracula gestave singula illius temporis 
probari possent tunc vera esse, cum sint falsa, quia tamen ab illis 
vetustatibus omnino recessum esse dinoscitur, et a tempore de quo 
non extat memoria gavisum est ipsum regnum Scocie omnimoda 
libertate, et prescripsit eandem jure communi sibi in hoc suffragante, 
ita quod allegate vetustates per regem (eciam si vere essent, cum sint 
false) sibi modo locum non vendicant, nec est ipsis aliquatenus 
insistendum, eo quod translato ipsius partis insule Albanie dominio in 
ipsos Scotos, facta est legis et Juris prioris mutacio que duravit semper 
postea, et ex novissimis actis et pactis subsecutis que spectanda sunt 
derogatum est | hiis scriptis per regem quorum probacio vel memoria 
non existit. Et est certum quod sicut ipsum regnum Scocie nuper 
convincitur fulsse liberum quando obiit ultimus rex suus, sic et 
liberum fuisse presumitur ab antiquo sumpta presumpcione de 
tempore nuper preterito ad precedencia preterita tempora plus 
remota, prout jura dictant; et gesta subsequencia indicant ita esse. 


a2 


De eodem 


De ultimo vero tempore regum Anglie Normannorum sicut de 
precedentibus temporibus et regibus Britonum et Saxonum dicta 
continuando diversa, idem rex Anglie multa scripsit suo conveniencia 
proposito vacua tamen omnimoda veritate;“ ad que omnia potest 
breviter veritatis serie responderi. Nam si rex ullus Scocie regi alicui 
post adventum Normannorum in Angliam fecisset” fidelitatem vel 
homagium, ut asseritur, posset legitime comprobari homagium 
huiusmodi non pro regno Scocie (de jure communi vel de facto 
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And there is no reason at all for believing 1n the subjection of the 
Scots to the Saxons, which is denied and rests only on the claim of the 
king of England, and his own suspect private and fabricated 
statements regarding which there is no suitable proof to support him. 
Nor can it be shown on the authority of that saint that we should 
believe in the miracles and revelations which the king mentions, even if 
they were the work of martyrs, [even] although the revelations are put 
forward as having come from God. No proof of them in the king’s 
letter is conclusive, nor 1s even of a type usual in judgments of our 
time, since the messenger of Satan changes himself into a messenger of 
light, and we read that a ghost replied to Saul in the guise of Samuel. 
No one has ever heard that there ever was any report or talk in 
Scotland about any revelation given to that Saint John which the king 
claims on the basis of private information in support of his case. But 
even if the individual miracles or events of that time alleged by that 
king could be proved to be true then (although they are false), 
nevertheless it is recognized that there has been a complete departure 
from those old conditions, and from time immemorial the kingdom of 
Scotland has rejoiced in every kind of liberty, and has a prescriptive 
right to liberty with support in this from the common law. As a result 
the old conditions alleged by the king (even if they were true, though 
they are false) provide no basis for his case now, nor should there be 
insistence on them in any way, because when authority over the part of 
the island that was Albany was transferred to the Scots, a change was 
made 1n the previous law and right which has lasted ever after, and 
very recent events and subsequent agreements which must [now] be 
considered detract from these statements by the king [on matters] of 
which neither proof nor recollection exists. And it is certain that just as 
the kingdom of Scotland has recently been shown to have been free 
when its last king died, so it is presumed to have been free from 
antiquity if we make an assumption from the recent past and apply it 
to the more remote past before then, just as the laws dictate; and 
subsequent events show that it 1s so. 


D2 


The same 


Continuing then with various statements about the last period of the 
Norman kings of England, just as with those about the preceding 
times and kings of the Britons and the Saxons, the same king of 
England has written much that suits his purpose but is empty of any 
kind of truth, to all of which a brief answer can be given in a series of 
truths. For if any king of Scotland did fealty or homage, as 1s alleged, 
to any king after the arrival of the Normans in England, it could 
legally be proved that homage of this kind was offered to the king of 
England not for the kingdom of Scotland (which was independent by 
common law and in fact), but for the lands situated in England which 
the kings of Scotland for the time being have been accustomed to hold 
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libero‘), ad factum extitit ipsi regi Anglie, sed pro terris sitis in Anglia 
quas habere ibidem pro tempore reges Scocie consueverunt. Nec huic 
obviat tacta per regem historia de institucione Duncani et Eadgari 
regum Scocie Dovenaldique destitucione, si rei gestae sicut se habet 
veritas plenius attendatur, eo quod occupato dudum regno Scocie per 
quendam“ Dovenaldum,’ ejectis de regno legitimis ipsius heredibus 
Malcolmi regis filiis, cuius Malcolmi filiam Matildem nomine 
Henricus primus rex Anglie duxerat in uxorem, Duncanus primo- 
genitus eiusdem Malcolmi regis, fretus forte ipsius Henrici tunc regis 
Anglie ut sui sororii vel affinis auxilio et non ut domini, regnum Scocie 
sibi recuperasse noscitur inde ejecto Dovenaldo predicto. Quo 
Duncano perempto, Eadgarus frater suus regnum. Scocie per 
Dovenaldum eundem occupatum iterato sibi recuperavit, favore forte 
vel auxilio regis Anglie ut sui sororit vel affinis, quemadmodum 
regnum Anglie postea occupatum per Stephanum, Matilde 
imperatricis regis Anglie herede legitima tunc exclusa, ipsa Matildis et 
filius suus Henricus secundus rex Anglie auxilio et favore David regis 
Scocie Matildis etusdem avunculi regnum Anglie recuperasse noscitur 
pari forma. Per hec tamen presidia mutua, solita fieri sicut [inter} 
vicinos pariter et affines, qui cum res exigit mutuo sibi favent, arguitur 
vel probatur regnum Scocie subjectum’ esse regno Anglie aut ab ipso 
aliquatinus dependere. Quinymmo tenens idem David rex Scocie 
comitatus Cumbrie, Northumbrie et Westmorlandie, quem ut 
dominum eorum construxisse in eis certum est quedam castra ac 
monasteria plurima ex solo fundasse in eisdem, pro regno Scocie ipse 
ulli regi Anglie nullum umquam fecisse noscitur homagium vel 
subjeccionem, sed tantum pro terris sitis in Anglia quas habebat. 
Quod ex hoc probatur eciam manifeste: Henricus enim filius | David 
regis Scocie memorati et premortuus eidem David regi Scocie patri 
suo comes Huntyntonie in Anglia tunc existens cum fecisset 
homagium quod regi Anglie fecisse asseritur, non fecit pro regno 
Scocie, cum adhuc viveret pater eius David rex Scocie supradictus, sed 
pro comitatu suo in Anglia Huntyngtonie supradicte; non enim pro 
feodo paterno dum pater superest | et feodum tenet, filrus facere 
homagium consuevit. Et illud idem probatur intelligi debere de 
introducto subsequenter homagio facto per David et Willelmum filios 
Henrici comitis Huntyngtonie memorati. Qui avo suo David rege 
Scocie adhuc superstite patreque suo Henrico comite iam defuncto, 
facto regi Anglie debito homagio pro eisdem terris suis sitis in Anglia 
eidem Henrico comiti defuncto patri suo” successerunt. Nec ad 
regnum Scocie vel pro regno referri possunt facta homagia predicta 
Henrici, David vel Willelmi predictorum superstite tunc David adhuc 
rege Scocie supradicto. Rex tamen ipse Anglie facti ignarus predicti ad 
aliud credendum nititur introducere premissa sophistica scripta sua. 
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there. Nor is there any obstacle in the story which the king mentioned 
regarding the institution of Duncan and Edgar as kings of Scotland 
and the deprivation of Donald, if the truth of what happened as we 
know it is noted in greater detail; for when the kingdom of Scotland 


-was some time ago held by [the said] Donald after the banishment 


from the kingdom of the rightful heirs, the sons of King Malcolm, 
whose daughter Matilda Henry I king of England had married, 
Duncan, the eldest son of the same King Malcolm, perhaps relying on 
the aid of Henry then king of England as his brother-in-law or 
kinsman and not as his lord, is known to have recovered the kingdom 
of Scotland after the aforesaid Donald had been driven out. When this 
Duncan had been killed, his brother Edgar recovered the kingdom of 
Scotland after it had been occupied for a second time by the same 
Donald, perhaps with the favour or the support of the king of England 
as his brother-in-law or kinsman. Likewise after the kingdom of 
England had later been seized by Stephen and the Empress Matilda 
the legitimate heir of the king of England had been excluded, it is 
known to have been recovered 1n a similar way by Matilda herself and 
her son Henry II king of England with the help and support of David 
king of Scotland, uncle of the same Matilda. 

Nevertheless on the basis of these examples of mutual assistance, 
such as customarily occur alike between neighbours and relations, 
who when the situation demands it give mutual help to each other, it is 
argued and offered as proof that the kingdom of Scotland is subject to 
the kingdom of England or is to some extent dependent on it. In fact 
when the same David king of Scotland held the counties of Cumbria, 
Northumbria and Westmorland — and it is certain that as their lord 
he built a number of castles there and founded a great many new 


monasteries there also — he is known never to have performed 


homage or given any sign of subjection for the kingdom of Scotland to 
any king of England, but only for the lands which he held in England. 
This is indeed clearly proved as follows: for when Henry son of David 
the aforesaid king of Scotland (who predeceased the same David king 
of Scotland his father) as earl of Huntingdon in England performed 
the homage which he is said to have done to the king of England, he 
did not perform it for the kingdom of Scotland, since his aforesaid 
father David king of Scotland was still alive, but for his aforesaid 
earldom of Huntingdon in England; for it is not the custom for a son 
to do homage for his father’s fief while the father is alive and holding 
the fief. And this same point ought to be understood as proved when 
the homage is considered which was later performed by David and 
William the sons of the said Henry earl of Huntingdon. While their 
grandfather David king of Scotland was still alive but their father Earl 
Henry had died, they succeeded their same dead father Earl Henry in 
his lands in England after performing due homage for them to the king 
of England. The said homages performed by the aforesaid Henry, 
David and William while the above David king of Scotland was still 
alive cannot be regarded as applying to the kingdom of Scotland or as 
having been done for it. Yet the king of England, ignorant of the 
aforesaid fact, is trying to introduce these bogus statements to make 
people believe otherwise. 
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Porro, mortuo dicto rege Scocie David Karlioli in possessione pacifica 
Cumbrie, Northumbrie et Westmorlandie predictorum comitatuum, 
regnoque Scocie per hoc vacante, et per absenciam Willelmi dicti 
David nepotis et heredis sibi in regno Scocie successuri, qui tunc 
expedicionis causa favore fidei et ecclesie erat contra hereticos 
Albigenses’ in partibus Tholosanis, Henricus rex Anglie filius 
Matildis imperatricis predicte (sub quo passus est beatus Thomas), cul 
idem David restitucionem procuraverat regni Anglie memorati, 
reddens malum pro bono ut ingratus, predictos, comitatus Cumbrie, 
Northumbrie et Westmorlandie violenter invadens occupavit eosdem; 
et erexit Karlioli sua auctoritate sola, ut creditur, ecclesiam 
cathedralem, cum tamen prius fuerit de diocesi Glasguensi in Scocia 
ad fidem conversa per Scotum beatum Kentegernum, in cuius sancti 
honorem eiusdem diocesis ecclesie ab antiquo fuerint plurime dedicate 
in predictorum memoriam et exemplum. Ad quorum recuperacionem 
comitatuum Willelmus predictus, promotus in regem Scocie, 
vehementer intendens, facto exercitu captus fuisse perhibetur in 
Anglia per Anglicos quocumque ingenio, et ductus in Normanniam 
regi Anglie sic captivus. Ubi sic existens in carcere, pro sua 
liberacione, ut rex asserit, super statu regni Scocie aliqua insolita 
innovavit, promittens ea adimplere postmodum liberatus, datis pro 
securitate promissorum ipsi regi Anglie forcioribus regni Scocie 
quatuor castris. Et si propter hoc adimpleverit premissa in pre- 
judicium regni sui, facta sua huiusmodi regno vel libertati eiusdem 
non debent prejudicium generare, tum quia idem rex Willelmus SIC 
incarceratus nec liber vel sui juris compos extitit, tum quia postea 
recessum fuit a statu illo | pactis et composicionibus sic initis, et ad 
libertatem regni Scocie primevam et debitam habitus est recursus, 
munita legitima prescripcione subsecuta. Pactaque novissima super 
regni statu Scocie subsecuta postea composiciones et promissiones 
singulas (quas rex Anglie adducit contra libertatem regni Scocie) per 


eum regem Willelmum vel alium, si que aliquando precesserunt, 


invalidas, cassas et irritas effecerunt, eo quod Ricardus rex Anglie 
filius Henrici memorati recognoscens bonam fidem, et patrem suum in 
predictis injuste egisse contra regem et regnum Scocie memoratum, 
recepta ab eodem rege Scocie Willelmo magna summa pecunie, et 
castra que habuerat in Scocia pro securitate predicta eidem regi Scocie 
Willelmo restituit, obligacionesque et promissiones omnes ex-Cortas 
sive ex->tortas predicta de causa in regni ipsius Scocie preyudicium 
eidem regi Willelmo remisit; ipsumque et regnum suum Scocie 
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53 


The same 


Furthermore, when the said David king of Scotland died at Carlisle in 
peaceful possession of the said counties of Cumbria, Northumbria 
and Westmorland and the kingdom of Scotland was vacant for this 
reason, in the absence of William, the said David’s grandson and his 
heir and successor in the kingdom of Scotland (who was then abroad 
at Toulouse on an expedition in support of the faith and the church 
against the Albigensian heretics), Henry king of England, the son of 
the aforesaid Empress Matilda (under whom the blessed Thomas 
suffered), who had been restored to the said kingdom of England with 
the help of the same David, violently invaded and occupied the said 
counties of Cumbria, Northumbria and Westmorland, thus ungrate- 
fully returning evil for good. And on his own authority alone 
apparently he erected a cathedral church at Carlisle, a place which 
previously formed part of the diocese of Glasgow in Scotland 
following conversion to the faith by a Scot, the blessed Kentigern — in 
honour of this saint very many churches of the same diocese were 
dedicated from of old as a reminder and example for the said counties. 
Once he had become king of Scotland, the aforesaid William 
formed a firm intention to recover these counties. Once he had 
assembled an army, he is reported to have been captured in England 
by the English by a kind of ruse, and so led as a captive to the king of 
England in Normandy. Whilst in prison there (as the king alleges), he 
struck new ground with some unprecedented promises about the 
position of the kingdom of Scotland in order to gain his freedom, 
promising to put them into effect once he had been released, after 
making over four of the strongest castles in the kingdom of Scotland 
to the king of England as security for these promises. But if he fulfilled 
those commitments on this account to the prejudice of his kingdom, 
his actions of this kind ought not to generate prejudice against the 
kingdom or its independence, because for one thing the same King 
William was a prisoner, neither free nor enjoying possession of his 
rights, and also because there was later a move away from that 
position when the agreements and arrangements had been made in 
this way, and there was a return to the ancient and rightful freedom of 
the kingdom of Scotland, strengthened by the lawful period of 
prescription that followed. The most recent agreements on the status 
of the kingdom of Scotland which followed later have made invalid, 
null and void each and any of the arrangements and promises which 
were made at any earlier time by that King William or anyone else, 
and which the king of England has brought forward against the 
independence of the kingdom of Scotland. Indeed Richard king of 
England, son of the aforesaid Henry, acknowledged in good faith that 
his father had acted unjustly in these ways against the king and said 
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liberavit super’ ipsis totaliter, quatenus de facto sive de jure tenuerat, 
per instrumenta publica confecta de omnibus et singulis supradictis. 
Et inde est quod non extat memoria quod vassalli vel subditi regis 
Scocie ulli regi Anglie homagia fecerunt, ut pro se rex ipse allegasse 
videtur; semperque fuit locus tutus refugii de uno regno in aliud 
propter commissa delicta fugientibus, reis et criminosis, ut est 
notorium in regnorum partibus predictorum. Rescriptaque G[regorii] 
ix et Honorii tercii que juxta suggestionem regis Anglie inde facta,° rex 
Scocie nominatur homo liegius regis Anglie“ memorati; vel debet hoc 
referri et intelligi pro terris suis in Anglia quas de eodem tenebat rex 
Scocie et non pro regno Scocie libero, quo ad eum, ut juxta jus 
commune fiat huius dubii interpretacio; libertative regie aut juri 
ecclesie exinde nullatenus derogari videatur; referrive eciam possent 
rescripta eadem ad illa regis Willelmi tempora et convenciones 
invalidas irritas per eundem occasione sue incarceracionis, que postea 
noscuntur® fuisse totaliter denegata,’ et non ad tempora in quo ad 
libertatem pristinam habitus est regressus ab ipso regno Scocie 
diutissime semper postmodum observatus, prout hec libertatemque 
regni eiusdem Scocie subsequencia facta comprobant manifeste, et 
regum gesta Anglie pariter, et apostolica diversa rescripta et privilegia 
regno | concessa Scocie memorato. 
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Adhuc de eodem 


Rex etenim Scocie Alexander predicti Willelmi regis filius per xxxvi 
annos rex regnavit in Scocia, nulli unquam regum Anglie ut rex pro 
regno Scocie fecit homagium; nec de ullo homagio facto per ipsum 
Alexandrum ut per alios reges Scocie rex ipse Anglie fecit in suis 
domino summo pontifici memoratis missis literis mencionem. 
Alexanderque eciam tercius dicti Alexandri regis filius et ultimus rex 
Scocie iam defunctus similiter per xxxvi annos regnavit post patrem; 
faciendoque [homagium]“ huic Eadwardo regi Anglie pro terris suis de 
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kingdom of Scotland, and after receiving a large sum of money from 
the same William king of Scotland, restored to the same William king 
of Scotland the castles in Scotland which he had held as security (as 
mentioned above); and he released the same King William from all the 


obligations ahd promises which had arisen or been forcibly extracted 


for the reason described, and which were prejudicial to the kingdom of 
Scotland, and he completely freed him and his kingdom of Scotland 
from the same, insofar as he had held them in fact and in law, by 
means of public instruments drawn up on all and every one of the 
above matters. 

It follows that there is no tradition of any vassals or subjects of the 
king of Scotland performing homage to the king of England, as the 
king appears to allege as part of his case; and there has always been a 
safe place of refuge for the guilty and the convicted when they flee 
from one kingdom to the other on account of the crimes they have 
committed, as is well known on the borders of the said kingdoms. 

[As regards] the rescripts of Gregory LX and Honorius III, which 
simply repeat the submission of the king of England, the king of 
Scotland is described as the liege man of the said king of England; 
either this ought to be interpreted and understood as applying to his 
lands in England, which the king of Scotland holds from him, and not 
to the independent kingdom of Scotland, as far as he was concerned, 
so that common law may offer an explanation of this debated matter: 
or it may be seen as in no way detracting for that reason from the royal 
liberty or the rights of the church; or the same rescripts could even be 
taken as referring to that period under King William when he made 
null and void agreements while he was in prison, which are known to 
have been wholly annulled later, and not to that period of time when 
there was a return to its original liberty by the kingdom of Scotland 
that has been observed for a long time ever since. Subsequent facts 
clearly confirm these things and the independence of the same 
kingdom of Scotland, as likewise do the actions of the kings of 
England, and various apostolic rescripts and privileges granted to the 
aforesaid kingdom of Scotland. 


54 
Still the same 


For Alexander king of Scotland, the son of the said King William, 
reigned in Scotland as king for thirty-six years, and never performed 
homage as king for the kingdom of Scotland to any of the kings of 
England; nor has the king of England himself referred in his aforesaid 
letters sent to the lord supreme pontiff which have been mentioned to 
any homage made by Alexander as by other kings of Scotland. 
Alexander III also, the son of the said King Alexander and the last 
king of Scotland, who is now dead, similarly reigned for thirty-six 
years after his father; and when performing homage to this Edward 
king of England for his lands of Penrith and Tynedale which lie in 
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Penrith et de Tindal sitis in Anglia, volens caute agere et sibiin ae No 
et libertate precavere imposterum, Scot pera eae est a eras 
pro regno Scocie sed pro terris suis sitis in Ang ea sibi di 
homagium faciebat. Rexque iste Anglie huiusmodi oe ae 
admisit. Per quod | presumitur et datur intelligi talia tia aes 
prius facta homagia regi Anglie per reges Scocie, de cae ae 
in ipSius regis epistola, si qua fecerunt, quale fuit istud pene eee 
publice expositum et declaratum homagium coram ae ain sai 
talia sunt <subjecta>’ qualia predicata permittunt. Et a 2 
declarant manifeste gesta novissima regum Anglie mo ar 
eciam subsecuta per regem Willelmum eundem, ee SCI a 
quondam regis Anglie et Eadwardi nunc regnantis; : ae 
rescripta apostolica et privilegia manifeste eo eh 1 a 1 : : 
Primo quidem Henricus ultimus rex Anglie cum ab exandro i 
Scocie suo genero contra Simonem de Monteforti et a Te at 
sibi petivisset impendisse auxilium per suas super oa cn nas 
recognovit se huiusmodi auxilium non suscipere ex : se = 
gracia speciali. E1usdemque patris sui Henrici hic Fac Wi es ia 
Anglie vestigia imitando, dum elusdem Alexandri regis ree - 
sororil in sue coronacionis solemniis habere presenciam affec : : 
eidem regi Alexandro alias accedere recusanti Rianne es ee 
literis, quod non ex debito sed tantummodo ex gracia hoc oe 
Vacanteque deinde-regno eodem per mortem Alexandri regis ee i 
non ad regem ipsum | Anglie velut ad ipsius directum oe poe 
pervenit custodia regni memorati, ut de feodis fieri iehahe : ee 
ipsius regimen per regni elusdem proceres certi electi custo es eee 
extiterunt. Qui rege ipso Anglie sciente et tolerante nullumque _ ae 
competere tunc in dicto regno nondum [ut] postea lacerato in p ae 
penitus vendicante, nulloque eciam per ipsum impedimento pres ne 
regni regimini prefuerunt per sex annos et ultra, quousque ee ee 
regno suboriri cepit dissencionis materia inter partes a fe 
pociori succedendi in regnum ipsum, herede ipsius Margari a puc | 
dicti Alexandri regis filia iam defuncta. Per cuius mortem auditam® sic 


suscitata discordia inter Scotos, idem rex Anglie fingens se velle 


tractare que pacis essent veraciter inter ipsas partes, sub ovili vellere se 


ingerens non vocatus, quicquid scribat rex ipse fallaciter ex adverso, » 


lupus utique interius, allecta Sibi callide elusdem ee ae 
procerum una parte, et sic, reliqua sibi [parte] resistere non vale ies 
facto sibi regni etusdem usurpavit custodiam per aoa oe 
notoriam, vim et metum qui cadere possent in constantes. | 


Romana ecclesia tunc pro parte dicti regni fuisset nominata domina 


regni eiusdem coram ipso, ipse tamen allegacionem preety oe 
admisit. Ymmo dixisse dicitur coram multis, ut a ite 

nullatenus recedatur, quod si presbyter ille Romanus velle pro 
libertate Scocie, quoad eum, dicere aliqua, oportebat eum He 
Londonias et illa ibi proponere coram ipso. Non autem idem rex’ in 


adventu primo suo ad regnum ipsum Scocie procerum elusdem teen 5 
extra ipsius Scocie limites coram se habere potuit presenciam; 
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England, he wanted to act carefully and to take precautions ‘for the 
future over his right and liberty, and so he publicly declared that he 
was performing this homage to him not for the kingdom of Scotland, 
but for his lands situated in England. And that king of England 
accepted the homage thus done in these terms. For this reason it is 
presumed and granted that any previous acts of homage made by 
Scottish kings to the king of England which are mentioned in the 
king’s letter are understood to have been of this kind and similar, such 
as that last act of homage, which was so publicly explained and made 
clear in the presence of many people; for subjects of such a kind admit 
only of predicates of this kind. ‘ 

And the same point is clearly demonstrated also by the latest 
actions of recent kings of England even subsequent [to the homage 
paid] by the same King William, namely Henry the late king of 
England and Edward who is now reigning; and various apostolic 
rescripts and privileges clearly prove the same thing. Firstly, when 
Henry the last king of England asked his son-in-law Alexander king of 
Scotland to provide him with help against Simon de Montfort and his 
allies, he acknowledged in a letter drawn up for the purpose that he 
Was not receiving help of this kind as a matter of obligation but as a 
special favour. And when this Edward king of England, following in 
the steps of his father the same Henry, wanted to have the presence of 
his brother-in-law, the same Alexander king of Scotland, at his 
coronation ceremony, he is known to have given an undertaking in 
writing to the same King Alexander, who was otherwise refusing to 
attend, that this was being done not as a matter of obligation but only 
as a favour. 

_ And then when the same kingdom was vacant on the death of the 
said King Alexander, guardianship of the said kingdom did not fall to 
the king of England as direct lord of the kingdom, as has been the 
custom with fiefs, but a number of guardians elected by the magnates 
of the same kingdom held office freely to rule it. With the knowledge 
and tolerance of the king of England, who made no claim of any kind 
that he then possessed a right in the said kingdom (which was not yet 
torn apart into parties as later), and also with no obstacle presented by 
him, these men had charge of the government of the kingdom for six 
years and more, until a cause for dissension began to emerge in the 
said kingdom between parties over who had the stronger right of 
succession to the kingdom itself, now that the heir to it, the young girl 
Margaret daughter of the said King Alexander had died. When 
discord was stirred up among the Scots following news of her death, 
the same king of England, pretending that his true aim was to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement between these parties, thrust himself 
forward in sheep’s clothing without being asked, whatever the king 
himself misleadingly writes to the contrary; then certainly as a wolf 
inside he cunningly attracted the Support of one group of the 
magnates of the same kingdom of Scotland, and so, with the other 
group too weak to resist him, he de facto seized the guardianship of the 
same kingdom for himself by such well-known oppression, force and 
fear as can overtake [even] resolute men. And although as a support to 
the said kingdom the Roman church had then been named as lord of 
the same kingdom in his presence, nevertheless he did not accept an 
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antequam scripto ipse caveret eisdem proceribus eciam sic divisis © 
quod in regni eusdem non redundaret preyudicium quodque non 
debito sed ex gracia hoc petebat. Per suosque solemnes nuncios, 
episcopos, comites et barones ad hoc specialiter deputatos, promisit 
solemniter rex prefatus Anglie, dudum autem et | regno vacante, quod 
si de matrimonio prelocuto contrahendo inter fiium suum 
Eadwardum et Margaritam dicti regni Scocie dominam et heredem | 
tunc superstitem contingeret liberos non extare, regnum ipsum Scocie 
remaneret? liberum regni ipsius proceribus sine omni ullave sub- 
jeccione, ut de hoc potest confestim fieri satis fides. Quod verisimile 
non est regem ipsum Anglie voluisse promittere ullomodo, si tunc jus 
sibi competere in regno eodem Scocie estimasset. Multa quidem alia, 
que scribi non poterunt brevi stilo, regni etusdem Scocie manifestam 
comprobant libertatem, cui suffragari videntur antiqua et moderna 
alia gesta multa apostolicaque privilegia et rescripta ususque 
inconcussus et continuus observatus. Inter que Honorius 11 prede- 
cessorum suorum imitando vestigia regno Scocie inter alia noscitur 
indulsisse quod super terris vel possessionibus sitis in ipso regno ad 
extrapositorum judicum Scotus ullus non extrahatur examen, auctori- 


tate sedis apostolice semper salva in appellacionibus interpositis ad _ 


eandem. Super quibus terris et possessionibus sitis in Scocia 
nullatenus appellaretur ad sedem apostolicam, | si regnum alii regi, 
quod absurdum esse videtur et contra jus commune, et non immediate 
ecclesie Romane subditum eciam in temporalibus nosceretur. 
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Et quod immediate subjectum sit. Romane ecclesie regnum ipsum” 
recenti comprobatur exemplo. Nam cum causa comitatus de 


Menteth, sicut in causa non spirituali vel ecclesie sed pocius criminal, 
a sentencia lata in curia regis Scocie non est diu ad sedem extitit 


-appellatum, et appellacionis causa per ipsam sedem certis noscitur 
fuisse commissa judicibus terminanda. Cui facto rex Anglie minime 
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assertion of this kind. Indeed he is reported to have said in the 
presence of many people (so that there is no going back on his words) 
that if that Roman priest wanted to say anything on behalf of the 


~ independence of Scotland as far as it concerned him, he ought to have 


come to London and made his case before the king there. 

But the same king on his first arrival in the kingdom of Scotland 
was unable to secure the attendance before him of the magnates of the 
same kingdom beyond the borders of Scotland itself, without first 
giving a written guarantee to the same magnates (even divided as they 
were) that it would not redound to the prejudice of the same kingdom, 
and that his request was not a matter of obligation but asked as a 
favour. By means of his formal envoys — bishops, earls and barons 


specially appointed for this purpose — the said king had solemnly 


promised sometime earlier and when the kingdom was vacant that if it 
turned out that there were no children of the aforementioned marriage 
which was being arranged between his son Edward and Margaret the 
lady and heir of the said kingdom of Scotland, who was then living, 
that kingdom of Scotland should remain free in the hands of the 
magnates of that kingdom without every and any kind of subjection, | 
as sufficient proof on this point can immediately be offered. It is not 
likely that the king of England would have been by any means willing 
to make this promise if he had then thought that he possessed right 
over the same kingdom of Scotland. 7 

Many other facts, which cannot be put down briefly in writing, 
clearly prove the independence of the same kingdom of Scotland, 
which is seen to be supported by many other past and recent events 
and by apostolic privileges and rescripts, and also by undisturbed 
usage and uninterrupted observance. Among these, Honorius III is 
known to have followed in the footsteps of his predecessors in 
granting to the kingdom of Scotland among other things the privilege 
that no Scot be brought to trial before judges outside the kingdom 
regarding lands or possessions situated within that kingdom, saving 
always the authority of the apostolic see in appeals lodged with it. 
There would be no kind of appeal to the apostolic see on these lands 
and possessions situated in Scotland if the kingdom were recognized 
as subject to some other king (which seems to be absurd and contrary 
to common law) and not directly subject to the Roman church, even in 
temporal matters. 


2D 


The same 


And the fact that this kingdom is directly subject to the Roman church 
is proved by a recent example. For in the case of the earldom of 


Menteith, that is in a case that was neither spiritual nor to do with the 
church, but rather of a criminal nature, an appeal was not long ago 


lodged with the [apostolic] see from a sentence passed in the court of 


the king of Scotland, and the appeal case is known to have been 
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contradicens, tolerando sedem ipsam agere et disponere, adeo quod 
sibi prius competebat, et nunc sibi asserit, prejudicasse [noscitur],” 
cum nemini injuriatur utens jure suo. Veresimileque non est sedem 
apostolicam causam appellacionis commisisse eandem, si non ad 
ipsam sed ad regem Anglie directum spectaret regni Scocie dominium 
supradicti. Sed et mundus novit quod quamdiu Scocia rege non caruit, 
et in ipsa materia dissencionis exorta non fuit, rex Anglie in regno 
Scocie nullum sibi jus penitus vendicavit. Sed tantum ex eo tempore 
dictum regnum cepit sine causa legitima molestare ex quo orta est 


‘dissencio inter Scotos. Et inde processit solummodo suus titulus ad 


regnum ipsum inutilis si quem habet. Preterea eclam eodem rege 
Anglie ab Innocencio papa quarto petente quod rex Scocie non posset 
se facere Ipso inscio in regem coronari vel inungi, Innocencius idem 
papa peticionem huiusmodi repulisse noscitur presentibus procura- 
toribus parcium in consilio Lugdunensi, satis per hoc determinans 
regnum Scocie regi‘ Anglie non subesse. Et ideo dicte cause sic facte 
decisio in recidivam non debet amodo venire questionem. Petenti 
insuper eidem regi Anglie regni Scocie in subsidium Terre Sancte 
ipsam decimam idem Innocencius’ concedere denegavit, adiciens 
quod regi alii alieni regni decima concedi minime consuevit, manifeste 
per hoc innuens quo ad ipsum regem Anglie regnum eciam Scocie 
penitus esse alienum et eidem nullatenus subjectum. Concedendoque 
idem Innocencius tunc regi Anglie declimam regni sui terrarumque 
omnium sue jurisdiccioni subjectarum, per hoc regni Scocie decimam 
non concessit eidem, sed omnino alteri, innuens manifeste idem 
regnum Scotorum regi Anglie non subesse, et pro ipso regno Scocie 
regem eiusdem non esse ullatenus ut ipse asserit liegium hominem 
suum.° Et privilegio eciam sedis apostolice Scotis indulto et domino 
nostro summo pontifici satis noto legatum sedis apostolice Scoti 
admittere non tenentur per literas apostolicas in quibus simul 
utriusque regni Anglie et Scocie alicui legacio sic commissa. Ex quo 
patet | distincta esse regna eadem, et eorum alterum ab altero 
nullatenus dependere. De hiis autem omnibus et aliis regni Scocie 
defensionibus, libertatibus et juribus existencia munimenta publica in 
thesauraria regni Scocie idem rex Anglie inde abstulit. Et quando 
regni ipsius habuit custodiam, vi et metu ipsa fecit cum munimentis 
aliis omnibus quibus firmabantur jura regni Scocie in Anglia 
asportari, una eciam cum sede regali antiquissima dicti regni; 
subtrahens per hoc omnino Scotis copiam omnem promptam 
probacionis juris sui et defensionis cuiuslibet contra ipsum; 
nichilominus eciam ex hoc ostendens injustam causam se fovere in 


predictis, spemque omnem sua destitucione Scotis auferens pro suo 


posse alium ab ipso vel suis regem ulterius in Scocia regnaturum.% 
Eorundem tamen instrumentorum tenor et facta per ipsum 
substraccio | creditur ad hoc posse legitimis testibus comprobari. 
Ceterum post’ huiusmodi obtentum per ipsum regem Anglie,’ non 
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referred by that see to certain judges for settlement. In not opposing 
this action and by allowing that see to act and dispose of this case, the 
king of England to that extent is seen to have prejudiced his case about 
what belonged to him previously, and which he now claims, since he 
does not harm anyone by exercising his right. And it is unlikely that 
the apostolic see would have referred the same appeal case if direct 
lordship over the kingdom of Scotland did not belong to itself but to 
the king of England. Moreover the world knows that as long as 
Scotland did not lack a king, and no matter of dispute had arisen 
there, the king of England claimed absolutely no right for himself in 
the kingdom of Scotland. It is only from the time when a dispute arose 
among the Scots that he began to harass the said kingdom without a 
legitimate reason. And it was only from that time that there emerged 
his title to that kingdom — an invalid one if he has one at all. 

Besides, when the same king of England asked Pope Innocent IV 
that the king of Scotland should not have himself crowned or anointed 
as king without his knowledge, the same Pope Innocent is known to 
have rejected this request when the proctors of both parties were 
present at the council of Lyons, thus adequately deciding that the 
kingdom of Scotland was not subject to the king of England. And 
therefore the decision in the said case reached in this way ought not to 
come into question again from now on. Furthermore when the same 
king of England asked for the tenth in aid of the Holy Land [collected 
in] the kingdom of Scotland, the same Innocent refused to let him have 
it, adding that it was never the practice to award to another king the 
tenth collected in a foreign kingdom. By this he clearly implied that so 
far as the king of England was concerned the kingdom of Scotland was 
indeed an entirely foreign one and in no way subject to him. And when 
the same Innocent [had] then awarded to the king of England the tenth 
[collected in] his own kingdom and in all the lands subject to his 
authority, he did not by this act award the tenth [collected in] the 
kingdom of Scotland to the same king, but to someone quite different, 
so clearly implying that the same kingdom of the Scots was not subject 
to the king of England, and that the king of the same was in no way his 
liege man for the kingdom of Scotland as he claims. 

Also by a privilege of the apostolic see granted to the Scots and well 
enough known to our lord the supreme pontiff the Scots are not 
bound to admit a legate of the apostolic see on the strength of a papal 
letter in which someone is appointed to the office of legate to both 
kingdoms of England and Scotland at the same time. From this it is 
clear that these kingdoms are distinct, and that one of them is in no 
way dependent on the other. 

The same king of England, however, has removed from the 
treasury of the kingdom of Scotland the public records kept there 
concerning all these and other defences, liberties and rights of the 
kingdom of Scotland. And when he held the guardianship of the 
kingdom, by force and fear he caused them to be carried away to 
England along with all the other records which confirmed the rights of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and also with the ancient royal seat of the 
said kingdom. By this action he completely removed from the Scots 
every convenient means of proof of their rights and of any defence 
against him; yet also he was here showing that he was promoting an 
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vocatum a quoquam, quicquid scribat, nec recognitum in Scotorum 


-dominum nisi metu tantum regni ipsius vacantis tempore, postquam 


primum suum qualemcumque titulum et extortum principatum 
eilusdem regni notorie per sedicionem solam parcium intestinam, 
qualiter Scotis in pristinam provocantibus libertatem, ipse rex Anglie 
sine judice jus sibi dicens de re et de regno sibi penitus alieno, sueque 
potencie viribus regnum primus ut advena invaserit supradictum, ac 
in ipsum velut in messem alienam miserit quam temere falcem suam. 


56 


De eodem* 


’Scribi insuper non potest brevi stilo qualiter, post captum regni 
eiusdem nobile oppidum Berwicum, ipse et sui primi‘ regni invasores 
sevierunt’ tirannice in ipsius oppidi incolas ad ecclesias fugientes a 
facie multitudinis et furore persequentis, passim necando sacerdotes 
eciam in ecclesiis mulieres et parvulos, nulla data venia sexui vel etatl, 
usque ad numerum otto miltum personarum. De ipsius oppidi 
ecclesiis solemnibus, fedatis multiplici sanguine occisorum, et eisdem 
eciam spoliatis suis omnibus ornamentis, quam notorium est ipsum 
regem et suos fecisse fieri stabula equis suis. Sed et singula facta sua 
immania, commissa ibidem et alibi, tediosum esset scribere et 
horribile auscultare. Quibus irritamentis tam horrendis et attemptatis 
dolorum sequencium iniclis per ipsum regem, causam et primum 
actorem malorum omnium commissorum postea, si Scoti provocati, 
justoque devicti dolore huiusmodi, postea resumptis viribus 
processerunt ad vindictam qualemcumque contra Anglicos, immania 


tamen eis ascripta per epistolas easdem regias destinatas minime 


committendo, non est eis imputandum tantum quantum regi, vel 
quantum, si primo provocantes fuissent, ad scelera huiusmodi 
suscitanda ut rex fecit. Sed quia de predictis et circumstanciis singulis 
omnium predictorum constare non poterit, nisi presentibus partibus 
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unjust case in the aforesaid matters, and doing his best to deny the 
Scots once they had been deprived [of their records] any hope of 
having another king to reign in Scotland in future apart from himself 
and his [descendants]. But it is believed that the contents of the same 
documents and [evidence of] their removal on his orders can be proved 
by reliable witnesses on the matter. 

_ But after this had been achieved by this king of England, who had 
not been called in by anyone, whatever he may write, and who was not 
acknowledged as lord of the Scots except only through fear at a time 
when that kingdom was vacant, and after he had secured an initial 
claim of some kind and, as is well known, had forcibly obtained 
supreme authority in the same kingdom solely as a result of the 
internal quarrels of the parties, [it is impossible to describe] how this 
king of England, while the Scots were appealing to their former 
independence, claimed without the help of any judge to have a right 
regarding a matter and a kingdom entirely foreign to him, then 
invaded the said kingdom as a foreigner with the might of his power 
for the first time, and very rashly put his scythe to it as if to someone 
else’s harvest. 


56 


The same 


It is impossible, besides, to write briefly of how, after capturing the 
celebrated town of Berwick in the same kingdom, he and those with 
him who were the first to invade the kingdom dealt like savage tyrants 
with the inhabitants of that town as they fled to the churches in the 
face of the frenzied horde that pursued them, killing priests even in 
churches, and women and children everywhere, with no quarter given 
with regard to sex or age, up to as many as eight thousand people. It is 
very notorious that the king and his men arranged for the stabling of 
their horses in the stately churches of that town, polluted as they were 
with the blood of many who had been killed and despoiled also of all 
their furnishings. But it would be wearisome to write, and dreadful to 
hear, of his separate acts of savagery, committed there and elsewhere. 
If the Scots, aroused by these very horrifying provocations and the 
tentative beginnings of the distressing deeds that were to follow by the 
agency of that king, the cause and originator of all the evils 
perpetrated later, and, overcome by legitimate grief in these circum- 
stances, later got their strength back and moved towards some kind of 
revenge against the English, they nevertheless were in no way 
responsible for committing the acts of savagery attributed to them in 
the same letters which the king has sent. Less blame ought to attach to 
them than to the king, and they would be less to blame, even if they 
had been the aggressors, for perpetrating wicked acts of this kind as 
the king has done. 

But because no agreement will be possible about the aforesaid 
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et coram judice competenti, revocatum est totum negocium ad 
examen dicte sedis, quod non poterit idem rex juste ullatenus declinare 
ruente judicio in invitum, ubi nocentis convincetur cuiuscumque 
partis iniquitas, lucebit negocii veritas et fiet innocencia magis nota. 
Ad quod solum Scoti tendunt, quodque fiat parcium unicuique, 
cognito negocio quod est juris. Ideoque cum in dicta causa tam ardua 
dicte sedis non posset declinari examen per regem ipsum, multiplici 
pretacta sepius racione, regnumque ipsum Scocie de jure communi sit 
liberum quoad regem Anglie supradictum et legitima super hoc 
aliisque adminiculis evidentibus contra eum’  sufficientissime 
communitum. De cuius regni subjeccione sibi debita, idoneam ipse 


fidem penitus nullam fecit. Et inter alia discuciendo in ipso negocio 


possessivo judicio, et de sacrilegii crimine agendum sit ecclesiastice 
contra ipsum, ipseque rex judex competens non sit in causa sua. Nec 
sibi licuerat sola potencia, vi et metu, se in regnum sic vacans et 
acephalum intrudere alienum, fueritque contumax ad prefixum sibi 
terminum ut doceret de jure suo in regno Scocie memorato;/ 
summoque insuper pontifici non erubuerit notorie falsa scribere 
tamquam vera. Nec sit eciam judex ullus superior alius quam dicta 
sedes ad quam, pro optinenda justicia de | dampnis datis et 
spoliacionibus commissis, possit haberi recursus; deperireque non 


debeat, aut per silencium conculcari, jus quod in regno Scocie 


Romana ecclesia noscitur obtinere, ut non vilescat sedis e1usdem 
auctoritas et potestatis plenitudo, qui ad suum examen juste idem 
negocium revocavit. Prefatam’ deceret Romanam ecclesiam” regnum 
suum Scocie perdicioni expositum’ necligere non debere, quin ei juris 
remedia apponeret oportuna. Cui aperire tenetur favorabilius, tantis 
precipue exposito periculis, materna viscera pietatis, et persequen- 
cium suorum conatus reprimere, provisis subsidiis et congruis viis 
juris. Sed regis eiusdem potissime qui apostolicas exhortaciones in 
predictis et salubria ipsius monita videtur assumpsisse actenus in 
derisum, et nichil penitus facere propter ipsa, provisum Scotis amodo, 
non obstantibus productis per ipsum regem multis frivolis, expedit 
facere remedium contra presumpciones ipsius innovatas — potissime, 
eo quod post revocacionem factam eiusdem negocii ad curiam et 
decretum apostolicum subsecutum: ‘Ne quid fieret in contrarium.’ 
| Ipse vero rex bis congregato exercitu invasit de novo hostiliter 
regnum ipsum Scocie in contemptum dicte sedis manifestum, per’ hoc 
manifeste incidens in constitucionem, et in penis illius constitucionis, 
‘Si quis in tantam’. Propter quod privari* meretur totaliter omni jure, 
si quod in regno Scocie primitus habuisset, et puniri condigne alias pro 


contemptu. Sed ut de predictis omnibus propositis hinc inde et eciam. 


proponendis fiat, vocatis partibus, de jure ipsorum debita discussio 
per sedem ipsam, pro parte Scotorum supplicatur humiliter et 
instanter domino nostro summo pontifici quod, ut expedit, 
provideatur ipsi regno et ecclesie Scoticane de congruo et utili remedio 
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- matters and about the particular circumstances of all of them unless it 


is done with the parties present before a competent judge, the whole 
business has been reserved for examination by the said see, because the 
same king will with justice be in no way able to avoid the swift process 
of judgment on a reluctant party, when the fault of any offending 
party is exposed, the truth of the business 1s clarified, and innocence 
will be more generally known. This is the sole aim of the Scots; and 
may this come about for each of the parties, when the matter of the 
justice of the case has been investigated. This is because in so difficult a 
case as this the king cannot avoid investigation by the said see (for the 
complex reasons often mentioned already), and because the kingdom 
of Scotland is under common law independent so far as the said king 
of England is concerned, and is very adequately fortified against him 
by the body of law on this, and by other clear supporting arguments. 
The king is entirely inadequate and unconvincing about any 
subordination of this kingdom under him. And while among other 
things the judicial procedure in the matter of possession is being 
determined, there ought also to be an action raised against him under 
ecclesiastical procedure for the crime of sacrilege, and the king himself 
would not be a competent judge in his own case. He was not 
authorised to intrude into a foreign kingdom when it was vacant and 
without a head just by military might, and using force and fear; and he 
has been contumacious about the date fixed for him to produce his 
arguments about his right over the aforesaid kingdom of Scotland. 
Moreover he has not blushed to put into writing to the supreme 
pontiff matters that are well known to be false as if they were true. 

Also there is no higher judge other than the said see to whom we 
can have recourse to obtain justice regarding the damages inflicted 
and the pillagings perpetrated; and the right which the Roman church _ 
is known to have in the kingdom of Scotland should not be lost or 
trampled underfoot through silence, lest the authority of the same see 
lose its value together with its plenitude of power, by which the same 
business has legitimately been reserved for its investigation. It is right 
that the said Roman church, when its kingdom of Scotland 1s exposed 
to destruction, should not neglect it, but apply suitable legal remedies 
to it. Especially when the kingdom is exposed to such great dangers, 
the Roman church is bound to show favour by opening her maternal 
bowels of compassion, and restrain the efforts of its persecutors by 
providing assistance and appropriate legal procedures. But above all 
when dealing with the same king who seems so far to scorn the 


apostolic remonstrations on these matters and the salutary warnings 


from the same source, and who does nothing at all about them, the 
Scots from now on should seek to find a far-sighted remedy against his 
renewed acts of presumption, notwithstanding the many worthless 
[arguments] produced by that king — especially following the 
reservation of the same business to the curia and the consequent 
apostolic decree: “Let nothing be done to the contrary.’ The king 
indeed has twice gathered an army and invaded the kingdom of 
Scotland anew in a hostile manner in manifest contempt of the said 


see, by this clearly coming within the scope of the decree ‘Si quis in 


tantam’, and incurring the penalties of that decree. On this account he 
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contra violencias notorias et oppressiones, quas ipse rex regno 
predicto inferre adhuc indebite non desistit; quodque de jure parcium 
judicialiter cognoscatur per sedem ipsam, et fiat eidem domino regi et 
Scotis, auditis allegacionibus parcium presenciu non lo 
vel literas, super toto negocio justicia, actis interim bellicis interdictis. 


Expliciunt instrucciones et posiciones 


>) 


Incipit processus Baldredi contra figmenta 
regis Anglie 


4Memoriter retinet vestra sanctitas qualiter, cito post festum Penthec’ 
ultimo preteritum, ex parte prelatorum, comitum: et baronum et 
tocius communitatis regni vestri Scocie, supplicavimus _vestre 
sanctitati ut contra duricias injuriosas et persecuciones Sevissimas 
quibus rex Anglie cum suis complicibus regnum Scocie predictum et 
ipsius incolas in grave prejudicium ecclesie Romane, cul idem oe 
in temporalibus et spiritualibus dinoscitur subici sine medio, hosti iter 
dilaceravit nec desinit lacerare remedium oportunum dignemini 
adhibere; et qualiter vos, paterno affectu regno et incolis eiusdem 
compacientes, in visceribus caritatis de salubri remedio in premissis 
celeriter apponendo concepistis super hoc de vestro speciali precepto. 

Cum idem negocium perfici debuisset, supervenerunt duo gee 
nuncii regis Anglie, qui ex parte eiusdem quandam epistolam sigillo 
ipsius consignatam vobis presentarunt, in qua multa continebantur 


que prima facie pro jure regis Anglie ad regnum Scocie facere 


videbantur. Unde vos, pater sanctissime, nolentes aliquod ipsum. 
negocium tangens apud nos latere, ad presenciam vestram fecistis 
vocari, exponentes nobis qualiter litera huiusmodi fuit missa vobis. 
Cuius copiam placuit sanctitati vestre nobis debere fierl, et ex oe 
vestro speciali per vestrum notarium specialem nobis facta fuit, u 


- prehabita deliberacione pleniore possemus vestram sanctitatem super 


jure Romane ecclesie et nostro plenius informare, et racionibus in 


nota facta fuit et for super ... precepto 
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deserves to be completely deprived of all right in the kingdom of 
Scotland, if he had any in the first place, and besides to be punished 
appropriately for contempt. But with the aim of getting the said see to 
summon the parties together and conduct a proper discussion of their 
rights concerning all the aforesaid matters which have been set out 
from both sides and matters which are still to be set out, the Scots for 
their part humbly and urgently ask our lord the supreme pontiff to 
provide an expedient, suitable and useful remedy for the kingdom and 
the Scottish church against notorious acts of violence and oppression 
which the king without due cause still keeps on inflicting on the said 
kingdom. They ask also for a judicial investigation by the see into the 
rights of the parties, and for justice to be done to the same lord king 
and to the Scots on the whole business, after hearing their claims with 
the parties present and not by means of written statements or a letter, 
with warlike acts meanwhile forbidden. 


The end of the instructions and propositions 


5/ 


Here begins Baldred’s pleading against the fictions 
of the king of England 


Doubtless your holiness recalls how immediately after the feast of 
Pentecost last we, on behalf of the prelates, earls, barons and the 
whole community of your kingdom of Scotland, petitioned your 
holiness to deign to provide an opportune remedy against the criminal 
harshness and most savage persecution with which the king of 
England and his accomplices have torn apart and continue to wound 
in-a hostile manner the aforesaid kingdom of Scotland and its 
inhabitants in a way that is severely prejudicial to the Roman church, 
to whom the same kingdom is recognized to be subject without 
intermediary in temporal and spiritual matters. And [you doubtless 
recall] how, feeling pity with paternal affection for the kingdom and 
its inhabitants, you have conceived in the womb of love concerning 
the application of a beneficial remedy in these matters with all speed, 
and this by your special order. When this business should have been 
concluded, there arrived two knights as envoys of the king of England, 
who on his behalf presented to you a certain letter sealed with his seal. 
This contained much which at first glance seemed to support the right 
of the king of England to the kingdom of Scotland. Thereupon, most 
holy father, you had us called to your presence, wishing not to hide 
anything touching that business from us, and explained to us how 
such a letter had been sent to you. It pleased your holiness to have a 
copy made for us, and it was done for us by your special notary at your 
special order, so that after fuller deliberation we might inform your 
holiness fully on the rights of the Roman church and ourselves, and 
offer answers to the arguments contained in the said letter of the king 
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dicta litera regis Anglie contentis respondere. Verum quia contenta in 
eadem litera consistunt in facto nedum recenti sed antiquo et 
antiquissimo, consulimus majores nostros ut® oportuit super ipsis. De 
quorum consilio quedam notorie vera non conficta pro parte nostra 
premittentes, racionibus exhibitis ex adverso respondebimus conse- 
quenter. Pro parte regis et regni Scocie facit in primis jus commune; 
quia nec consulatus consulatui, nec episcopatus episcopatul, nec 
regnum regno aut rex regi subicitur de jure communi. Et, sicut notat 
dominus Innocencius quartus, quasi contra jus naturale est et 
miraculosum, quod qui sui juris est alieni subiciatur potestati. Unde 
talia ab alio quam a principe, papa vel imperatore nequeunt impetrarl. 
Tale aliquod indultum speciale non ostendit ipse rex. Unde eI PFO 
ipsis eciam facit decisio seu declaracio e1usdem Innocencii in duobus 
factis. Cum enim rex Scocie super sua inunccione et | coronacione ab 
hac sacra sede procurandis cum suis magnatibus et proceribus 
tractatum haberet, rumor de hoc ad regem Anglie perlatus est. Qui 
statim per nuncios suos et literas domino Innocencio predicto 
supplicavit instanter, ut in hac parte votis regis Scocie non annueret 
absque consensu suo, quia hoc in prejudicium regis Anglie cederet, 
cum rex Scocie’ homo suus liegius esset et sibi homagium faciebat. 
Hanc suam supplicacionem dominus Innocencius admittere 
recusavit, supponens regem* Scocie quantum pro regno scocie fore 
liberum omnino a rege Anglie, licet forsitan pro quibusdam terris quas 
reges Scocie optinent in Anglia, ipsi regi Anglie fidelitatem et 
homagium faciebant. Ad idem facit, quod cum ipse dominus 
Innocencius regi Anglie decimam omnium proventuum ecclesiasti- 
corum regni Anglie | et omnium terrarum sibi subjectarum ex causa 
concessisset, cito postea instanter eidem domino Innocencio 
supplicavit ut sibi decimam bonorum ecclesiasticorum regni Scocie 
concedere dignaretur. Rescripsit se hoc sibi concedere nolle nec 
debere, cum insolitum esset et inconveniens sibi vel alicui/ in regno 
alieno talia concedi. Dicens autem simpliciter regnum Scocie esse 
alterius, et per consequens omnino videtur quod non sit illius, cum’ in 
realibus" loquens omne jus undecumque et qualitercumque complecti 
videatur. Item si terra Scocie fuisset regi Anglie subjecta, nec ipse rex 
Anglie post graciam sibi factam de decima omnium terrarum sibi 
subjectarum pro decima terre Scocie specialiter supplicasset, nec ipse 
dominus papa qui sibi huiusmodi graciam concesserat 1psam in terra 
Scocie eidem denegasset. Ad idem facit precedens ad fidem catholicam 
Scotorum conversio, qui fidem ipsam susceperant ante conversionem 
Anglicane gentis per quingentos annos, et triginta sex reges catholici 
antequam converterentur Anglici in regno Scocie libere regnaverunt. 
Unde supposito quod Scoti fuissent’ prius subjecti, per fidei 
suscepcionem ab ipsorum Anglicorum [subjeccione} in infidelitate 
permanencium fuissent exempti, et licuisset ex tunc Scotis 
Anglicorum infidelium bona quecumque occupare. Ex tunc etenim 
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of England. But since the matters contained in the letter dwell much 
less on recent than on past and most remote facts, we are consulting 
our principals as we were bound to do on these matters. With their 
advice we shall first set out certain matters on our side which are well 
known to be true and not fabricated, and then answer the arguments 
used by the other side. 

As part of the case of the king and kingdom of Scotland there is in 
the first place the common law, since under common law one 
consulship is not subject to another, nor one bishopric to another, nor 
one kingdom to another, nor one king to another. And, as the Lord 
Innocent IV observes, it is almost against natural law and astonishing 
for someone who enjoys legal independence to be subjected to the 
authority of someone else. It follows that such things cannot be 
brought about by anyone other than a prince, pope or emperor. This 
king does not offer any such special licence as evidence; therefore etc. 

A decision or declaration of the said Innocent on two matters also 
supports the same case. For when the king of Scotland held 
discussions with his magnates and leading men about securing his 
anointing and coronation from the holy see, a rumour of this was 
conveyed to the king of England. He immediately by his envoys and 
letters petitioned the said Lord Innocent not to agree to the requests of 
the king of Scotland in this matter without his consent, since this 
would be prejudicial to the king of England, as the king of Scotland 
was his liegeman and did homage to him. Lord Innocent refused to 
agree to his petition, supposing the king of Scotland to be quite free 
from the king of England as regards the kingdom of Scotland, 
although perhaps for certain lands which the kings of Scotland 
possess in England they did fealty and homage to the king of England. 

There is support for the same case in that when this Lord Innocent 
with good reason granted the king of England a tenth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues in the kingdom of England and all lands subject 
to him, the king immediately afterwards petitioned the said Lord 
Innocent that he deign to grant him a tenth of all ecclesiastical goods 
in the kingdom of Scotland. The pope replied that he did not wish, nor 
ought he, to grant this to him, since it was not customary nor 
appropriate for him or anyone else to be granted such things in a 
foreign kingdom. In that the pope was saying simply that the kingdom 
of Scotland belongs to someone else, it was as a consequence quite 
clear that it does not belong to him, since in reality this simple 
statement seems to embrace every right from all sides and however it 
arose. Likewise, if the land of Scotland had been subject to the king of 
England, the king of England himself, on being granted a tenth in all 
lands subject to him, would not have petitioned for a tenth in Scotland 
in particular, nor would that lord pope who had awarded him this 
grant have denied him it in the land of Scotland. 

The earlier conversion of the Scots to the catholic faith supports 
the same case; they accepted the faith 500 years before the conversion 
of the English people, and thirty-six catholic kings reigned freely in the 
kingdom of Scotland before the English were converted. It follows 
that if it were supposed that the Scots had previously been made 
subject, on accepting the faith they would have been set free from their 
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exortum est odium naturale inter Scotos et Anglicos, quia fideles 


infidelibus sunt exosi et e converso quod et usque hodiernum diem 70- 
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subjection to those English who remained unconverted, and it would 
have been permitted from then on for the Scots to appropriate any 


tenaciter perseverat. goods of the unconverted English. And indeed from that time a 
80 natural hatred arose between the Scots and the English, since the 
converted were odious to the unconverted and vice-versa, and up to 
this day it tenaciously continues. 
58 58 
De eodem processu The same pleading 

Ex tunc eciam rex et incole regni Scocie ecclesiam Romanam, in“ qua From that time also the king and inhabitants of the kingdom of 
fidem susceperant, tam in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus suam Scotland recognized the Roman church, in which they had accepted 
dominam ex directo dominio recognoverunt. Quorum devocionem the faith, both in temporal and spiritual matters as their lord based on 
imperator Constantinus quo ad temporalia plenius adimplevit. Ipse | direct lordship. The emperor Constantine made their devotion more 
namque Constantinus donavit ecclesie Romane omnes insulas 5 | fully effective as regards temporal matters, for it was Constantine who 
occidentales. De quarum numero est regnum Scocie, id est jus quod endowed the Roman church with all the western islands, amongst the 
habebat in eisdem scilicet directum? dominium. Et si directum number of which is the kingdom of Scotland — that is [he gave] the 
dominium regni Scocie est ecclesie Romane, ergo non est regis Anglie, © right which he had in them, namely direct lordship. And if direct 
cum idem genus dominii sicut nec possessionis possit simul et semel lordship over the kingdom of Scotland belongs to the Roman church, 
Gii,212 | esse duorum. Hoc autem dominium apud ecclesiam Romanam non 10 10 it therefore does not belong to the king of England, since at one and 
fuit vacuum aut ociosum, cum frequenter usa sit inter Scotos ipsius the same time the same kind of lordship (just as in the case of 

‘dominii debita potestate. Patens" exemplum ad presens in duobus possession) cannot belong to two authorities. 
<adducimus>. Cum enim super comitatum de Menteth regni Scocie But this lordship residing in the Roman church was not an empty 
quedam nobilis domina ipsum comitatum de jure tunc optinens | authority of no particular use, for there was frequent exercise of the 
hereditario traheretur in causam in curia regis Scocie, ibidem 15 15 due power of this lordship amongst the Scots. As clear examples we 
contrariam sentenciam reportavit. A qua tamquam ab iniqua ad hanc can for the present bring two facts [to your attention]. For when a 
sacram sedem velut ad suam dominam superiorem appellavit. Ubi certain noble lady then holding the earldom of Menteith in the 
optinuit literas apostolicas in causa appellacionis eiusdem, virtute kingdom of Scotland by hereditary right was taken to litigation 
quarum judices dati“ de meritis dicte cause multo tempore sciente rege ; concerning the earldom in the court of the king of Scotland, she 
Anglie et non contradicente publice cognoverunt.* 20 20 obtained an unfavourable sentence. On the grounds that it was unjust 
Item domini Celestinus primus, Honorius tercius et. fnesencie | she appealed to the holy see as her superior lord. Here she obtained an 
quartus incolis regni Scocie privilegium indulserunt quod, eciam apostolic letter for this appeal case, on the strength of which the judges 
super possessionibus temporalibus, ad examen vel judicium who had been appointed conducted hearings publicly on the merits of 
extrapositorum nullatenus per literas apostolicas traherentur nisiad the said case over a long period with the knowledge of the king of 

sedem ipsam apostolicam contingeret appellari. Constat autem quod 25 — 25 England, who did not protest. 

super temporalibus se summi pontifices non intromitterent, ut  - Likewise the Lords Celestine [III], Honorius III and Innocent [ITI] 
huiusmodi privilegia indulgendo, nec appellaciones in talibus, ut ipsas granted a privilege to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland that 
delegarent, nulli eas ducerent committendas, sibi specialiter per even over temporal possessions they were not to be summoned by an 
-quandam prerogativam specialem in illo regno reservarent, nisi apostolic letter to an examination or judgment outside the bounds [of 
~-ecclesie Romane directum dominium sentirent et scirent competerein 30 30 Scotland] unless the case happened to be appealed to the apostolic see 


temporalibus et in eodem regno. Predicta comprobantur evidenter per 


publicam confessionem partis adverse. Nam, cum defuncto bone 


memorie domino rege Scocie Alexandro iii°, nobilis puella Margarita, 


itself. But it is agreed that the supreme pontiffs did not concern 
themselves with temporal matters, so that when granting privileges of 
this kind they would not have delegated the hearing of appeals in such 
cases, nor considered allocating them to anyone, nor reserved them 


35 specially to themselves by claiming some special prerogative right in 
that kingdom, unless they thought and knew that the direct lordship 
of the Roman church validly covered tempore! matters in that 
kingdom. : . 
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filia quondam regis Norwegie, neptis Alexandri predicti, ipsi regi 


Alexandro jure hereditario successisset, rex Anglie, qui nunc regnat* 
predictum regnum Scocie pro se vel suis hanelans’ habere, filium suum 
primogenitum et heredem eidem domicelle matrimonialiter concepit 
copulare. Quod” cum non posset expedire absque licencia sedis 
apostolice specialiter quia se in secundo et tercio gradu consangui- 
nitatis continge- | bant, dispensacionem huius sacre sedis optinuit in 
hac parte, ita tamen ‘dummodo hoc magnatibus et aliis incolis regni 
Scocie complaceret’. Verum quia hoc ipsum magnatibus et incolis 
penitus non placebat, nisi regno et ipsis super libertate regni et 
ipsorum plenius caveretur, tandem in personis Dunelmensis et 
Karliolensis episcoporum, Lincolniensis et Waranie comitum, 
magistri Henrici de Newerk tunc decani Eboracensis et domini 
Willelmi de Vessy militis, ad hoc specialiter a domino rege Anglie 
deputatorum et ad hoc speciale mandatum habencium, confessus est 
quod regnum Scocie est regnum omnino separatum a regno Anglie et 
penitus liberum ab omnimoda subjeccione et dominio regni et regis 
Anglie. Que quidem confessio redacta fuit in instrumentum 
autenticum, predictorum prelatorum et nobilium sigillis consigna- 
tum, et ex habundanti hoc similiter habemus in publico instrumento. 


Quod et cum aliis instrumentis apostolicis de quibus superius fit 


mencio statim ad sanctitatis vestre preceptum poterimus exhibere. 

Pro nobis eciam facit legitima prescripcio: quia, licet predicto regi 
jus aliquod huiusmodi in regno Scocie ex aliquo titulo speciali 
| competisset aliquo tempore contra jus commune, spacio longissimi 
temporis, culus non extat memoria, contra ipsum regem et regnum 
Anglie, ut res ad suam naturam redeat, prescripsimus libertatem. 
Nulla siquidem extant indicia prestite subjeccionis a nobis ad illos, sed 
pocius recens extat memoria quampluribus fidedignis subjeccionis 
ipsis Anglicis denegate. Nam cum ultimus Henricus rex Anglie ab 
Alexandro rege Scocie suo genero contra Simonem de Monteforti et 
suos complices sibi supplicasset auxilium impendi, per suas literas 
super hoc datas recognovit se huiusmodi auxilium non accipere ex 
debito sed ex gracia speciali. 
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Item cum iste rex Eadwardus suam coronacionem intenderet 
solemniter celebrare, supplicavit instanter Alexandro regi predicto ut 
sue coronacioni curaret interesse. Qui nequaquam hoc facere voluit, 
donec, per literas patentes dicti regis Anglie sibi pro se et regno suo 
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These arguments are evidently accepted by the public confession of 
the other party. For when Alexander II of good memory lord king of 
Scotland died and the noble girl Margaret, daughter of the late king of 
Norway and grand-daughter of the aforesaid King Alexander, 
succeeded Alexander by hereditary right, the king of England who 1s 
now reigning, panting to have the said kingdom of Scotland for 
himself or his family, decided to arrange the marriage of his eldest son 
and heir to the same young lady. Since he could not achieve this 
without a licence from the apostolic see (specifically because they were 
related in the second and third degrees of consanguinity), he obtained 
a dispensation from this holy see for this purpose, with the proviso 
however: ‘provided that this is acceptable to the magnates and other 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland.’ But because it was not at all 
acceptable to the magnates and inhabitants unless there were fuller 
guarantees for the kingdom and themselves on the kingdom’s liberty 
and their own, in the end by means of the bishops of Durham and 
Carlisle, the earls of Lincoln and Warenne, Master Henry de Newark 
then dean of York, and Sir William de Vesci knight, who had been 
specially deputed for this by the lord king of England with a special 
mandate, he admitted that the kingdom of Scotland is a kingdom 
quite separated from the kingdom of England, and entirely free from 
any kind of subjection or lordship of the kingdom and king of 
England. This admission indeed was drawn up in an authentic 
instrument sealed with the seals of the aforesaid prelates and nobles, 
and as further evidence we have a copy here in a public instrument. 
This along with other apostolic instruments which have been mentioned 
above we can exhibit immediately at the order of your holiness. 

Legitimate prescription is also part of our case, because, although 
some right of this kind in the kingdom of Scotland has belonged for 
some time to the said king by some special title contrary to common 
right, we have a claim on freedom for a very long and immemorial 
period of time to be set against that king and the kingdom of England 
as part of the nature of things. At any rate no proofs exist of an offer of 
subjection by us to them, but rather very many trustworthy men still 
remember a refusal of subjection to those English. For when the last 
Henry king of England had asked Alexander king of Scotland his son- 
in-law to provide help against Simon de Montfort and _ his 
accomplices, he acknowledged in a letter composed for the purpose 
that he did not receive this help as a matter of obligation, but as a 


— special favour. 


59 


The same 


Further, when the same King Edward was planning the formal 
celebration of his coronation, he pressed an invitation on the aforesaid 
King Alexander to promise to be present at his coronation. Alexander 
did not want to do this at all, until by a letter patent of the said king of 
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Scocie caveretur, quod ex amicicia quia sororius suus erat et vicinus 
non autem ex debito aliquo, illud faciebat. Item, cum peteretur 
homagium ex mandato eiusdem regis Anglie a dicto rege nostro, ipse 
pro regno Scocie simpliciter hoc facere recusavit, cum liber esset, quo 
ad regnum et regem Anglie, ipse et regnum suum. Et tandem, cum hac 
protestacione quod hoc pro regno suo nullatenus faciebat, sed pro 
terris quibusdam quas habuit in Anglia, prestitit homagium 
antedictum. Non autem ipse rex Eadwardus in adventu primo suo ad 
regnum ipsum Scocie, procerum eiusdem regni extra ipsius Scocie 
limites habere potuit petitam presenciam, quam prius scripto ipse 
caveret eisdem proceribus quod in regni e1usdem hoc non redundaret 
prejudicium, et quod non ex debito sed ex gracia hoc fiebat. Non enim 
elusdem regni, vacantis per mortem Alexandri regis predicti, ad regem 
ipsum Anglie veluti ad ipsius rectum dominum pervenit custodia ut de 
feudis fieri consuevit; sed ad ipsius regimen per regni e1usdem proceres 
sciente et tolerante nullumque sibi jus competere tunc in dicto regno 
vendicante, nulloque per ipsum impedimento prestito, regni regimini 
prefuerunt per sex annos et ultra, quousque in dicto regno suboriri 
cepit dissencionis materia inter partes super jure petitorio pociori 
succedendi in ipsum regnum, Margarita filia regis Norwegie ipsius 
regni herede iam defuncta. Post cuius mortem, audita sic suscitata 
discordia inter Scotos, idem rex Anglie, fingens se ea velle tractare que 
pacis essent inter Scotos, sub agnino vellere se ingerens non vocatus 
(quicquid scribat), allecta sibi callide etusdem regni procerum Scocie 
una parte, parti jus in regno Scocie non habenti tunc temporis 
adherencium, et sic reliqua sibi resistere non valente, de facto regni 
eilusdem sibi usurpavit custodiam primo, et postea superius dominium 
per oppressionem tam notorie per vim et metum quae* cadere 
poterant in constantes. Et, licet Romana | ecclesia tunc pro parte dicti 


regni fuisset nominata domina regni eiusdem | coram ipso, ipse tamen . 


rex Anglie allegacionem huiusmodi non admisit: ymmo se dixisse 
dicitur coram multis (ut a verbis suis non recedatur) quod si ille 
presbyter Romanus vellet pro libertate Scocie quoad eum dicere 
aliqua, oportebat ipsum venire Londonias, et illa ibi proponere coram 
ipso. Mundus autem novit, quod quamdiu Scocia rege non caruit, et in 
ipsa non fuit exorta dissencio intestina, rex Anglie in regno Scocie 
nullum sibi jus penitus vendicavit. Sed tamen ex eo tempore cepit 
dictum regnum sine causa molestare; ex quo orta est dissencio inter 
Scotos, et inde processit solummodo suus titulus inutilis ad ipsum 
regnum, si quem habet. 
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England a guarantee was given to him for himself and his kingdom of 
Scotland that he was acting out of friendship since he was Edward’s 
sister’s husband and a neighbour, but not under any obligation. 

Again, when homage was sought on the instructions of the same 
king of England from our said king, he simply refused to offer this for 
the kingdom of Scotland, since he and his kingdom were free in 
relation to the kingdom and king of England. And at length with this 
declaration — that he did this not for his kingdom in any way but for 
certain lands which he held in England — he offered the aforesaid 
homage. 

But the same King Edward on his first arrival in the kingdom of 
Scotland could not secure the presence of the magnates of the same 
kingdom beyond the borders of Scotland itself as he wanted, before he 
had guaranteed the same magnates in writing that it would not 
redound to the prejudice of the same kingdom, and that it was being 
done not as an obligation but as a favour. 

The guardianship of the same kingdom, when it was vacant by the 
death of the aforesaid King Alexander, did not fall to that king of 
England as if to its direct lord as has been the custom with fiefs; but a 
fixed number of four or six guardians were elected freely by the 
magnates of the same kingdom to rule it. With the knowledge and 
support of the king of England who made no claim then that he 
possessed a right in the said kingdom, and also with no obstacle 
presented by him, these men had charge of the government of the 
kingdom for six years and more until a cause of dissension began to 
emerge in the said kingdom between parties over who had the better 
judicial claim to succeed to that kingdom once the heir to it, Margaret 
daughter of the king of Norway, was dead. 

After her death, on hearing of the discord stirred up amongst the 
Scots, the same king of England, pretending that he wished to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement among the Scots, thrust himself forward in sheep’s 
clothing without being asked (whatever he writes), and cunningly 
attracted the support of one group of the magnates of the same 
kingdom of Scotland belonging to a party which had no right in the 
kingdom of Scotland at that time. And with the other party too weak 
to resist him, he first took over the guardianship of the same kingdom 
de facto, and afterwards [asserted] superior lordship so notoriously by 
oppression, force and fear such as can overtake [even] resolute men. 

And although as a support to the said kingdom the Roman church 
had then been identified as lord of the same kingdom in his presence, 
nevertheless the king of England did not accept an assertion of this 
kind. Indeed he is reported to have said in the presence of many people 
(so that there is no going back on his words) that if that Roman priest 
wanted to say anything on behalf of the independence of Scotland as 


_ far as it concerned him, he ought to come to London and make his 


case before the king there. But the world knows that as long as 
Scotland did not lack a king, and no internal dissension had arisen 
there, the king of England made no kind of claim for himself to any 
right in the kingdom of Scotland. Yet from that time he began to 
molest the said kingdom without cause; from this arose discord 
among Scots, and from that alone proceeded his useless title to the 
kingdom itself, if he has any. 
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Item Gregorius primus Dungalli filius rex Scocie totam sibi Angliam 
subjugavit; nec de subjeccione quacumque Scotorum Saxonibus, 
Normannis vel Anglicis que negatur omnino fit fides ullatenus nisi per 
assercionem solam regiam et domestica scripta sua de quibus non est 
idonea probacio pro seipso. Predictis accedit et illud notorium quod, 
si aliquociens hec sacra sedes regno Anglie vel eciam Anglie et Scocie 
scribat conjunctim, huiusmodi mandatum regnum vel incolas Scocie 
in aliquo non astringit; sed pocius expectatur mandatum separatum, 
ut omnimoda regnorum ipsorum separacio et quod nichil commune 
habeant denotetur. Pro nobis facit equitas et vigor justicie, ut, cum 
auctoritate sua regnum nostrum hostiliter invaserit et occupaverit 
temeritate sua, Jus si quod habuit in dicto regno Scocie perdere debet 
auctoritate juris, et alias puniri debite pro contemptu. Pro nobis est 
quia, cum citatus legitime ad jus suum si quod haberet in regno Scocie 
per ipsum defamato infra certum terminum sibi_ prefixum 
ostendendum coram vobis non curavit comparere: ideo non est 
ulterius super hoc audiendum.‘°Ad exhibita pro parte regis Anglie sic 
respondemus, primo in genere, deinde ad particularia® descendendo. 
Multa refert sed pauca probat. Transmisit vobis epistolam quandam, 
in qua prima facie pro ipso facere videntur quasi seriose conscripta. 
Cui.quidem epistole nulla fides est adhibenda, quia nec racione forme 
(cum tam publica forma careat quam autentica) nec in racione vel 
auctoritate scribentis; ymmo, pocius ex persona scribentis fidei ipsius 
litere et in ipsa contentorum debeat derogari quadruplici racione. 
Tum quia noster capitalis inimicus est contra quos scribit; tum quia 
deponit in sua propria causa; tum quia vocatus super hoc eodem 
negocio, necnon ad examen vestrum contempsit ut premissum est 
comparere; et quod contumacius est expresse dicit in principio 
predicte litere quod coram vobis non intendit litigare, nec in figura 
judicii procedere; sed ad vestram conscienciam super jure suo 
serenandam extrajudicialiter vobis hanc transmisit; per quod 
suspectus est, et malam causam presumitur fovere. Quarto, quia 
multa notoria falsa ut patebit ex dicendis immiscet dictis suis, per 
quod totum dictum suum decolorat. | In sue narracionis serie utitur 
triplici tempore: antiquissimo scilicet, antiquo atque novo. 
Antiquissimum vocamus tempus ante incarnacionem Christi; 
antiqum post incarnacionem ipsius usque tempus in quo ipse rex 
Anglie, qui nunc regnat in Anglia, regznum Scocie nisus est indebite 
usurpare; novum tempus vocamus quod fluxit postea. 
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Again, Giric I son of Dungal, king of Scotland, subdued all England; 
and there is no reason at all for believing in any subjection of the Scots 
to the Saxons, Normans or English, which is denied and rests only on 
the king’s claim and his private writings, regarding which there is no 
suitable proof to support him. 

In addition to these matters it is also well known that, if at any time 
this holy see writes to the kingdom of England or even to the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland jointly, such a mandate does not 
bind the kingdom or inhabitants of Scotland at all; but rather a 
separate manndate is awaited, which indicates the total separation of 
those kingdoms and that they have nothing in common. 

Equity and the power of justice are on our side, so that, since he has 
invaded our kingdom on his own authority in a hostile manner and 
has been so bold as to occupy it, he must lose any right that he had in 
the said kingdom of Scotland by the authority of the law, and be duly 
punished besides for contempt. There is support for our case here 
because, when he was legitimately cited to demonstrate in your court 
within a certain term allotted to him any right that he had in the 
kingdom of Scotland which he has defamed, he did not take the 
trouble to appear; therefore nothing more needs to be heard on this 
point. 7 

Regarding the details of the case presented for the king of England, 
we reply thus, first generally, then getting down to particulars. He 
mentions many things, but proves few. He has sent to you a certain 
letter whose contents appear at first sight to give serious support to his 
case. But no credence should be attached to this letter, whether 
because of its lack of form (for it lacks the characteristics of both 
public form and authentic form), or because of the quality and 
reputation of the writer; indeed consideration of the character of the 
writer would be bound to detract from credence in that letter and its 
contents for four reasons. First, because he is our mortal enemy [in 
terms of those] against whom he writes. Second, because he is giving 
evidence in his own case. Third, because when summoned on this same 
business, he furthermore disdained to present himself for your 
questioning, as stated above; and which is more contumacious, he says 
expressly at the beginning of the aforesaid letter that he does not 
intend to litigate before you, nor to proceed in the form ofa legal plea; 
but he has sent this letter to you extrajudicially to put your mind at rest 
about his right; on this account he is under suspicion and presumed to 
be promoting a bad case. Fourth, because (as will appear from what is 
to be said) he mingles many notorious falsehoods in his statements, by 
which all that he says is vitiated. 
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Refert siquidem quod illo tempore antiquissimo fuit quidam, Brutus 
nomine, qui in omnibus insulis occidentalibus regnavit; que quidem 
integra regio ab ipso Bruto Britannia vocabatur. Qui, cum haberet 
tres filios, scilicet Locrinum, Albanactum et Cambrum, ipsam 
regionem suam divisit inter eos, Loegriam, que nunc vocatur Anglia 
dedit Locrino; Albaniam, que nunc vocatur Scocia, Albanacto; et 
Cambriam, que nunc vocatur Wallia, Cambro assignando: ita tamen 
quod alii duo cum suis principatibus Locrino subessent. Quodque 
postea, Albanacto a quibusdam suis inimicis interfecto, regnum 
Albanie sive Scocie ad Locrinum tamquam dominum superiorem 
Teduit, et ipse de dicto regno sic sibi obveniente disposuit pro sue libito 
voluntatis. Sed ista non procedunt. Nam dicit Brutum illam mo- 
| narchiam integram habuisse et quod diviserit inter filios suos: non 
diffitemur ad presens. Sed, quod sic diviserit quod alii subicerentur 
sibi, plane negamus. Triplici racione: tum quia divisio dicit partes ergo 
equales, cum non appareat de contrario, quicquid ipse scribat. Hinc 
est quod appellacione partis, ubi non sunt plures partes, dimidia 
continetur. Tum quia omnia non liquida, si possint, ad jus commune 
debent redigi, per quod rex regi, seu regnum regno, non subest, ut 
superius est notatum. Tum quia divisiones huiusmodi paterne solent 
fierl ut occasio invidie inter liberos post mortem patris evitetur. Et 
certe aliter intellecta seu facta divisio non tolleret hanc occasionem 
sed pocius induceret inter eos, major namque invidia est inter fratres 
in talibus preeminenciis seu prerogativis quam inter alios, ut jura 
attestantur. Unde c’. Quod autem dicitur Albanacto mortuo regnum 
Albanie ad Locrinum tamquam directum dominum rediisse 
nullomodo potest niti veritate, quia eciam supposito quod Albanactus 
regnum suum a Locrino in feudum tenuisset, quod negamus, jure 
successionis, nisi omnes alii gradus et stirpes deficerent (quod non fuit 
hic cum saltem alium fratrem haberet, scilicet Cambrum) ad ipsum 
Locrinum non posset obvenire. Sic se habet consuetudo que optinuit 
et optinet in illis partibus a tempore cuius memoria in contrarium non 
existit. Preterea, tunc temporis omnes incole regni Anglie fuerunt 
Britones, qui dejecti erant postmodum per Saxones, Saxones per 
Dacos, et iterum Daci per Saxones et ipsi Saxones per Normannos 
scilicet per Willelmum Bastard et suos complices, a quibus (non a 
Britonibus) iste rex dinoscitur descendisse. Teneat igitur quod ipse 
Willelmus conquisivit regnum Anglie, in quo regnum Scocie vel aliqua 
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In the course of his narrative he divides time into three periods, 
namely most remote, past, and present. The most remote period we 
call the time before the Incarnation of Christ; the past we call the time 
after his Incarnation down to the time in which this king of England 
who now reigns in England strove wrongfully to usurp the kingdom of 
Scotland; the present we call the time since then. 


61 


The same 


It is indeed stated that in that most remote period there was a man 
called Brutus who reigned over all the islands of the west. This whole 
kingdom was called Britain after this Brutus. Since he had three sons 
(namely Locrinus, Albanactus and Camber), he divided this kingdom 
of his among them. He gave Loegria (which is now called England) to 
Locrinus, whilst assigning Albany (which is now called Scotland) to 
Albanactus, and Cambria (which is now called Wales) to Camber, but 
in such a way that the other two and their principalities were 
subordinate to Locrinus. Afterwards, once Albanactus had been 
killed by some of his enemies, the kingdom of Albany or Scotland 
returned to Locrinus as superior lord, and he disposed of the said 
kingdom which thus came his way as he wished. 

But these facts are not valid. The king says that Brutus held that 
monarchy as a whole, and that he had divided it among his sons: we do 
not disagree about that. But we utterly deny that he made his division 
in such a way that the brothers were made subordinate to him for three 
reasons. First because, whatever the king states, division means equal 
shares in consequence, when there is no evidence to the contrary; 
hence it is that where there are not several shares, one share is defined 
as a half. Second, because matters which are uncertain should if 
possible be brought into line with common law, by which one king is 
not subject to another, nor one kingdom to another, as mentioned 
above. Third, because a father’s division of his property of this kind 1s 
usually arranged so as to avoid the possibility of jealousy between the 
children after the father’s death. And certainly a division perceived or 
carried out in any other way would not avoid this possibility, but 
would rather bring it on among them, for there is greater jealousy 
between brothers in such matters of precedence and privilege than 
between others, as the laws testify. Therefore etc. 

- But though it is said that on the death of Albanactus the kingdom 
of Albany returned to Locrinus as direct lord, in no way can this be 
true, because even supposing that Albanactus held his kingdom in fee 
from Locrinus (which we deny), it would not fall to Locrinus himself 
by right of succession unless there was a failure in all the other levels of 
the family tree (which was not so in this case, since he had another 
brother at all events, namely Camber). This is the custom which was 
followed and still is followed in those parts, with no tradition from the 
past supporting the opposite. 
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pars Ipsius non reperitur contineri. Nichil autem ex persona Locrini 


seu Britonum aliorum | potest in regno Scocie vel eciam Anglie 40. 


vendicare. Sumiliter in Scocia cum vocaretur Albania omnes fuerunt 
Britones. Sed ipsos dejecerunt’ Picti et postea Pictos Scoti. 
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De eodem 


Filia namque Pharaonis regis Egipti cum armata manu et maxima 
Classe navium applicuit in Hibernia. Postea assumptis“ quibusdam 
Hibernicis in Scociam navigavit, deferens secum sedile regium quod 
iste rex Anglie inter cetera regni Scocie insignia secum per violenciam 
de regno Scocie in Angliam asportavit. Ipsa devicit et dejecit Pictos et 


regnum ipsum optinuit. Ac ab ipsa Scota Scoti et Scocia nuncupantur: 
unde versus: : 


A muliere Scota vocitatur Scocia tota. 


Qui Scoti nomen et locum usque in hodiernum diem noscuntur 


optinere. Nil ergo ad regem Anglie de Scotis vel de Scocia, nec? plus 10 


juris‘ Anglici quam Egipcii in regno Scocie possent vendicare. Quod 
dicit de Belino et Brenio non procedit. Verum est quod fuerunt duo 
fratres, ut Britonum tradit historia. Belinus regnavit in Anglia, 
Brenius in Scocia; sed eque libere cui consonat jus commune. Et cum 
ille Belinus Brenium fratrem suum niteretur sibi subjugare, Brenius 
congregavit exercitum non modicum paratus secum dimicare; et cum 
essent In campo parati ad congressum, mater ipsorum, flens et ejulans, 
stans in medio ostendebat eis ubera que lactaverunt; et sic pietate et 
precibus matris moti concordiam inierunt ita quod libere quilibet in 
statu suo remaneret. Dicit insuper quod quidam rex Anglie prefecit in 
regno Scocie Duncanum et Eadgarum, quod non est verum. Ymmo, 
cum ipsi expulsi essent de regno per potenciam cuiusdam Dovenaldi 
Ban, cum auxilio regis Norwegie et cum aliquo adminiculo regis 
Anglie, recuperarunt statum — non quod rex Anglie pretextu dominii - 
quod haberet in regno Scocie, quia nec habebat quod hoc faceret, sed 
affeccione familiari, cum esset eorum sororius, quia sororem ipsorumé 
videlicet Matildem reginam | Anglie duxerat in uxorem, subsidium 
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Besides, at that time all the inhabitants of the kingdom of England 
were Britons, who were afterwards overthrown by the Saxons, the 
Saxons by the Danes, and again the Danes by the Saxons, and the 
Saxons themselves by the Normans, that is by William the Bastard 
and his adherents, from whom (not from the Britons) this king is 
known to have descended. It should be understood therefore that this 
William conquered the kingdom of England, in which it is known that 
neither the kingdom of Scotland nor any part of it is included. No 
claim can be made on the basis of the role of Locrinus or of other 
Britons to the kingdom of Scotland or even of England. Similarly in 
Scotland, when it was called Albany, they were all Britons; but the 
Picts overthrew them, and afterwards the Scots overthrew the Picts. 


62 


The same 


For a daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt landed in Ireland with an 
armed force and a very large fleet of ships. Then after taking on board 
some Irishmen, she sailed to Scotland, carrying with her the royal seat 
which this king of England forcibly took away with him from the 
kingdom of Scotland to England along with other insignia of the 
kingdom of Scotland. She conquered and overthrew the Picts, and 
took over that kingdom. And from this Scota the Scots and Scotland 
take their name; hence the verse: 


The whole of Scotland is named after the woman Scota. 


These Scots are known to have retained the name and country to the 
present day. Therefore the Scots and Scotland are no concern of the 
king of England; and the English could have claimed no more of a 
right to the kingdom of Scotland than the Egyptians. 

What the king says about Belinus and Brennius is not valid. It is 
true that there were two brothers as the History of the Britons tells us. 
Belinus reigned in England and Brennius in Scotland, but as free 
equals in accordance with common law. And when Belinus 
endeavoured to bring his brother Brennius into subjection, Brennius 
gathered a large army quite prepared to do battle with him. As they 
were in the field ready to fight, their mother, weeping and wailing, 
stood between them and showed them her breasts which they had 
suckled; and moved thus by the love and prayers of their mother, they 
came to an agreement that each would remain freely in his situation. 

The king says in addition that a certain king of England appointed 
Duncan and Edgar to the kingdom of Scotland, which is not true. 
Rather, when they were expelled from the kingdom by the power of 
one Donald Ban, they recovered their position with the help of the 
king of Norway and a little assistance from the king of England — not 
that the king of England gave that help on the pretext of having 
lordship in the kingdom of Scotland (for he did not have the 
wherewithal to do this), but from family affection. since he was their 
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illud faciebat. Sic et e contrario visum est quod ex simili racione reges . 


Scocie regibus Anglie mutuum auxilium ex gracia in suis 
adversitatibus impenderunt. Quod dicit de Arthuro non procedit. 
Arthurus de adulterio fuit genitus, nec cuiquam successit;: sed 
quicquid optinuit in variis locis per potenciam et violenciam 
acquisivit. Per quam nedum Scociam, sed eciam Angliam, Walliam, 
Hiberniam, Galliam, Norwegiam et Daciam occupavit. Quo per 
Modredum filium Loth regis Scocie et heredem Britannie interfecto, 
Scocia sicut alia regna sibi subjugata ad statum pristinum redierunt, 
et® ad propriam libertatem. Item Arthurus Brito fuit, et | iste rex 
Anglie Britonibus non successit sed Normannis. Preterea dominia 
rerum et regnorum de jure gencium sunt distincta, et de populo in 
populum et de gente in gentem ex variis titulis et racionibus frequenter 
transferuntur. Tempore Arthuri regnum Francie non’ regnum, sed ut 
jura videntur sonare fuit antiquitus presidatus. Per quod patet quod in 
his que antiquitus optinuerunt, multe mutaciones per rerum 
naturam, que in eodem statu nescit permanere, contigerunt. 
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De eodem 


“Dicit quod Malcolmus rex Scocie, vir quondam beate Margarite 
regine, David filius eius, Willelmus nepos eiusdem David, Alexander 
filius Willelmi, Alexander ultimus filius eiusdem Alexandri, et incole 
regni Scocie regibus Anglie fidelitatem et homagium prestiterunt. 
Fatemur quod pro terris quas in regno Anglie de rege Anglie 
tenuerunt, numquam reges Scocie pro regno Scocie nec incole ipsius 


pro terris suis in Scocia sibi homagium vel fidelitatem fecerunt: huic 


consonat commune jus, ut dictum est. Hunc intellectum comprobat 
factum satis recens, quod in persona regis Alexandri ultimi supradicti 
In coronacione istius regis Anglie dinoscitur contigisse, ut ex premissis 


de hoc tangentibus plenius apparet. Sed nec eciam adductis pro rege © 


Anglie tactis miraculis vel revelacionibus Sancti Johannis de 
Beverlaco autenticum creditur, quantum probentur revelaciones ipse 
processisse a Deo, cuius probacio non est usquequaque facilis sive 
certa sed nec in judiciis consueta, quia in angelum lucis se angelus 


-Sathane sepe transformat, ut in Samuelis specie respondisse legitur 


Sauli phitonissam. Et non est aliqua, vel umquam fuit, fama vel sermo 
in Scocia de revelacione huiusmodi facta illi Sancto Johanni quam rex 
allegat. Litera domini pape Gregorii ix, quam allegat, cuius copiam 


habemus ex registro vestro, pro ipso nichil facit, cum in ipsa suggestio 20 
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brother-in-law, as he had married their sister Matilda queen of 
England. So too on the other side it is seen that for a similar reason the 
kings of Scotland provided mutual help to the kings of England as a 
favour in their times of adversity. 

What he says about Arthur is not valid. Arthur was born in 
adultery and did not [lawfully] succeed anyone; but whatever he won 
in various places, he acquired by force and violence. By these means he 
occupied not just Scotland, but also England, Wales, Ireland, Gaul, 
Norway and Denmark. When he was killed by Modred son of Loth 
king of Scotland, the heir to Britain, Scotland (just like the other 
kingdoms subjected to him) returned to its former state and to liberty 
of its own. Furthermore, Arthur was a Briton, and this king of 
England has not succeeded the Britons but the Normans. 

Besides, lordship over possessions and over kingdoms are distinct 
in the law of nations, and are frequently transferred under various 


titles and for various reasons from people to people and from nation 


to nation. In the time of Arthur the kingdom of France was not a 
kingdom, but, as the laws seem to echo, it was [just] a county in ancient 
times. From this it is clear that as regards those matters which 
prevailed in antiquity, many changes happened by the very nature of 
things, which is unable to remain in the same state. 


—663 


The same 


He says that Malcolm king of Scotland, the late husband of blessed 
Queen Margaret, his son David, William grandson of the same David, 
Alexander son of William, the last Alexander son of the same 
Alexander and the inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland have 
offered fealty and homage to the kings of England. We assert that the 
kings of Scotland and its inhabitants have done homage and fealty to 
him for lands which they held in the kingdom of England of the king 
of England, but never for the kingdom of Scotland nor for their lands 
in Scotland. This accords with common law, as has been said. A fairly 


recent event verifies this understanding, which is known to have | 
happened in the role played by the aforesaid last King Alexander at 


the coronation of this king of England, as more fully appears from the 
facts mentioned earlier which touch on this. 

But there is also no valid belief in the aforementioned miracles and 
revelations of St John of Beverley which have been produced as part 


of the king of England’s case, however much the revelations may be 


proved to have originated with God. Proof of this is in no way easy or 
certain, and is not of the kind customary in legal judgments, since a 
messenger of Satan often transforms himself into a messenger of light, 
as when we read that a ghost answered Saul in the guise of Samuel. 
And there is not (nor ever was) any report or talk in Scotland about a 
revelation of this type made to that St John which the king alleges. 
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regis Anglie sibi facta dumtaxat recitetur, et concludat condicionaliter 
quod, si ita sit quod sit homo liegius? regni sui et homagium sibi 
fecerit, ut rex Anglie iam suggesserat, ipsi regi Anglie pre ceteris 
adhereret. Et certe numquam fuit homo liegius regis Anglie, nec 
homagium sibi fecit pro regno Scocie; nec eciam hoc in ipsa 
suggestione regis Anglie continetur, quod pro regno Scocie ad talia 
tenebatur. Sed dicit hoc simpliciter — et nos intelligimus hoc 
secundum quod patitur jus commune — ut non pro regno Scocie sed 
forsan pro quibusdam terris quas ab ipso tenebat in Anglia ad 
predicta fuerat astrictus. Quod dicit de novo tempore nichil facit. 
Notorium est toti mundo quod vi et armis ac metu que possent cadere 
in constantem, adjuncta et adducta secum omnimoda potencia 
Anglie, Wallie et Hibernie, et cum non modico subsidio comitis 
Sabaudie qui personaliter fuit ibi, necnon cum parte potencie 
Vasconie, superius dominium, tunc tam sede Romana quam regno 
Scocie vacante, contra Deum et justiciam usurpavit. Deinde, quicquid 
dicat, a prelatis et aliis regni Scocie incolis fidelitatem et homagium, 
non absque nota excommunicacionis | majoris a canone late in 
consilio Lugdunensi contra talia a prelatis extorquentes promulgate, 
de facto per huiusmodi metum habuit et exegit. 
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De eodem 


Ab ipso eciam rege nostro Johanne de Balliolo, qui jure hereditario in 
regnum Scocie juste et legitime secundum usus et laudabiles 
consuetudines ipsius regni (tandem ab omnibus regni incolis in hoc 
negocio merito comprobatas tamquam racionabiles et prescriptas) 
succedens, regnum ipsum Scocie pacifice optinebat, per vim et metum 
consimilem fidelitatem et homagium ex- | torsit post creacionem 
ipsius, quod in prejudicium ipsius et regni maxime cum vi extorsum sit 
non debet ullatenus redundare. Dicit eciam quod iste rex noster 
sponte confessus est se prodiciones et conspiraciones contra regem 
Anglie commisisse, et per hoc se incedisse in crimen lese majestatis ac 
se perdidisse regnum suum ipso jure. Certe non est verum nec est 
veresimile talem in tam arduo negocio contra seipsum tales 
confessiones graves et detestabiles sponte emisisse. Sed verum est 
quod cum regem nostrum per potenciam cepisset et regnum ipsum 
nequiter occupasset, in cuius regis nostri capcione suum et regni 
sigillum ab ipsius cancellario per vim et metum abstulit et accepit. 
Tunc, ut dicitur, literas huiusmodi confessionum post missionem 
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The letter of the lord pope Gregory IX (a copy of which we have 
from your register), which is part of the king’s case, does nothing for 
him, since the suggestion of the king of England made in it to the pope 
is merely quoted, and the pope concludes conditionally that if it is the 
case that the king of Scotland is a liegeman of the English king’s 
kingdom and has done homage to him (as the king of England had 
now suggested), he should adhere to that king of England in future. 
But certainly he never was a liegeman of the king of England, nor did 
he do him homage for the kingdom of Scotland; and also this is not 
implied in that suggestion of the king of England that the king of 
Scotland was bound to such things for the kingdom of Scotland. But 
the king of Scotland says just this — and we understand this according 
to the dictates of common law — that he had been duty bound to the 
aforesaid obligations, not for the kingdom of Scotland, but perhaps 
for certain lands which he held from the king in England. 

What he says about the present does nothing for his case. It is well 
known to the whole world that by force of arms and fear (which can 
affect a steadfast man) he collected and brought along with him all the 
armed might of England, Wales and Ireland, and with strong support 
from the count of Savoy who was there in person, and with part of the 
armed might of Gascony, and wrongfully assumed superior lordship 
without regard for God and justice at a time when both the Roman see 
and the kingdom of Scotland were vacant. Then, whatever he may say, 
he secured and exacted fealty and homage de facto from the prelates 
and other inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland by fear of this kind, 
in spite of the stigma of the greater excommunication laid down by a 
canon of the council of Lyons and promulgated against those 
extorting such things from prelates. 


64 


The same 


The king by force and fear extracted similar fealty and homage also 
from our king John de Balliol himself after his appointment, who, on 
succeeding by hereditary right in the kingdom of Scotland justly and 
legitimately according to the usages and laudable customs of the 
kingdom (which had finally been deservedly approved as reasonable 
and laid down in this matter by all the inhabitants of the kingdom), 
was peacefully holding that kingdom of Scotland. What was extorted 
with a great deal of force must not redound in any way to his or the 
kingdom’s prejudice. The king also says that this king of ours freely 
confessed to having engaged in treasonable conspiracies against the 
king of England, and by this to have fallen into the crime of high 
treason, and to have lawfully forfeited his kingdom. Certainly it is not 
true nor likely that such a man willingly uttered such grave and 
detestable confessions against himself in so arduous a business. But it 
is true that when King Edward had captured our king by armed might 
and had wrongfully siezed the kingdom, while capturing our king he 
removed by force and fear from his chancellor his seal and the seal of 
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ipsius regis nostri et filii sui in Angliam pro carcere subeundo fecit 
fabricare; et coram incolis regni Scocie publicavit literas easdem, quas 
numquam postea ratas habuit-rex noster nec habebit. Dicit eciam 
quod possidet regnum Scocie et vadit ad Scociam ad suos rebelles 
corrigendos. Sed certe non est verum: ymmo, notorie falsum. Nam 
Johannes rex noster per suum custodem ibidem deputatum possidet 
plene* totum regnum, exceptis tribus castellis vel quatuor in marchia 
regni Scocie constitutis. Et certe nec illa rex Anglie possidet in pace, et 
illa juxta mandatum vestrum alias sibi directum debuerat evacuasse et 
restituisse nobis. Sed in hoc, sicut in aliis, contumax et inobediens 
pertinaciter perseverat. Ad suos non ivit, quia non sumus sui, nisi 
dicamur inimici; igitur ad nostram justam defensionem resistendo nec 
ivit ad correccionem,? sed ad finalem et puram confusionem nostram, 
et tocius sanguinis et gentis et nominis Scotorum perpetuam 
delecionem. Ad cuius sui iniqui propositi complecionem non pervenit 
nec profecit hac vice. Et si nunc vel alias dampna nutu divino recepit, 
de hoc non potest conqueri quia que patitur sua culpa sentit. Nec 
parcendum est militi cui telo obviandum est ut latroni. Unde sicut 
alias vestre sanctitati supplicamus humiliter et devote, quatenus 
rejectis vetustatibus et spretis ambagibus ex adversa parte productis, 
pro parte Scotorum ex efficacibus et veris allegacionibus ipsorum 
vestre sanctitatis conscienciam dignemini informare, et de salubri 
remedio, si placet, providere, ut hostili persecucione cessante stragis 
infirmitas evitetur, et devoti homines vestri Scoti Deo, vobis et ecclesie 


Romane more solito valeant pacifice militare. 
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the kingdom, and kept possession of them. Then, it is said, he had a 
letter containing confessions of this kind fabricated after sending our 
king and his son to undergo imprisonment in England; and he 
published this letter (which our king has never since authorized, as he 
never will) to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland. 

The king says also that he has possession of the kingdom of 
Scotland and that he is going to Scotland to punish his rebels. But this 
is certainly not true: indeed it is quite false. For John our king, through 
his appointed guardian there, is in full possession of the whole 
kingdom, except for three or four castles sited in the borders of the 
kingdom of Scotland. The king of England certainly does not have 
peaceful possession of those castles, and according to the instructions 
which you sent to him some time ago he ought to have evacuated them 
and restored them to us. But in this as in other matters he 
pertinaciously perseveres in his contumacy and disobedience. He has 
not gone to his own people, since we are not his, unless we are called 
his enemies; by opposing therefore our just defence, he has gone not 
with the aim of rebuking us, but of securing our complete and utter 
ruin, and the perpetual annihilation of all the blood, nation and name 
of the Scots. He has not, however, reached the point of completing his 
ipiquitous plan, nor has he so far made progress. And if now or later 
he suffers losses by God’s will, he cannot complain of this, because it is 
by his own fault that he experiences suffering. He must not be spared 
on the grounds that he is a knight; he must be opposed with the spear 
as arobber. 

It follows that just as before we [now] petition your holiness 
humbly and devoutly to reject facts from the distant past and to scorn 
the ramblings produced by the other side, and deign to inform yourself 
of the Scots’ case from their valid and true submissions, and to provide 
a beneficial remedy, if you please, so that with the ending of hostile 
persecution the weakness which follows bloodshed may be avoided, 
and your devout men the Scots may peacefully in their usual way serve 
God, you and the Roman church. 


Here ends Baldred’s pleading 


Notes | 


Chapter 1 
pp.3-5 


This chapter follows Fordun (310-11, annals 68-69) with minor amendments; 
Fordun in fact dealt with the same topics again (319-20, annals 81-83), and 
from this latter account Bower drew the additional information which was 
added in the margin of MS C at text II.21-24 and 11.44-45; it appears that he 
first of all chose to omit this information here, and then changed his mind 
when he came to compose c.11 below (q.v.). Pluscarden (118-19) is similar 
with some variations; cf. brief summary in Extracta (119). 


4-5. very little girl called Margaret: the Maid of Norway (see above X c.37, 
11.55-57; c.38, Il.16-24 


5. Margaret queen of Norway: see above X c.37, l1.40-55. 


7. six years and nine months: the throne was vacant from 9 Mar.1286 to 17 
Nov.1292, 1.e. six years and eight months. 


9-10. ... months: see above III c.23, 11.5-6 and notes; cf. KKES, 67, 0.100; in 
MS CA Bower more specifically attributes this prophecy to Gildas; cf. below 
c.10, 1.24. 


11. governed by six guardians: Fordun here offers no information on how 
or when these guardians were appointed; Bower does not take over Fordun’s 
later information (319, annal 81) that it happened at a parliament at Scone 
on 2/3 Apr.1286, though this seems likely enough (cf. Duncan, ‘Bruce’, 
185-6); see below c.3, ll.1-3, where Bower prefers the date 28 Apr.; for a 
discussion of the implications of the particular selection of earns that 
was made, see Barrow, Bruce, 15. 


12. St Andrews: for William Fraser see above X c.37, 1.21. 
Fife: see above X c.39, I1.42-44; he was to die in office in Sept.1289 (see 
below c.11, Il.38-53; cf. c.3, 11.4-6). 


13. Buchan: Bower copies Fordun’s error about this earl’s first name; Earl 
Alexander (see above X ad indicem) was to die shortly before 14 Mar. 1290 
(HBC, 502). 


13. Firth of Forth: for ‘aque de Forth’ (text 1.12) Fordun has ‘citra Forth’; 
perhaps Bower made this slight change because he was writing on an island 
(Inchcolm) in the Firth of Forth itself. 

Wyntoun (v, 156-7) suggests that the guardians were divided into two 
groups with separate authority north and south of the Forth; but this is a less 
likely interpretation of the source common to Wyntoun and Fordun, even 
though Wyntoun copies the first name of the earl of Buchan correctly and 
Fordun does not. 


14. Glasgow: for Robert Wishart see above X c. 29, 1.4; cf.30, 11.55-60. 
John Comyn: lord of Badenoch since 1273 x 1278 (see above X c.24, 1.12; 
cf. c.33, 11.45-48 note). 
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14-15. James the Steward: had succeeded his father Alexander Steward of 
Dundonald probably in early 1282 (see above X c.38, {1.25-27). 
17. Longshanks: Bower in MS C substitutes this epithet for the simple 
‘primus’ in Fordun, and then adds ‘dictus tirannus’ in MS CA. 
20. sister. the Maid’s grandmother was Queen Margaret, first wife of King 
Alexander III and sister of King Edward I. 
22-23. appointed ... envoys: the question of the Maid’s marriage to a son of 
King Edward was under discussion at least from 1 Apr. 1289, when her 
father King Eric II of Norway appointed an embassy to negotiate with 
Edward about it (Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 30), but it was not 
specifically mentioned in the agreement reached at Salisbury on 6 Nov. 1289 
(Stevenson, Documents, i, 105-11, no.75); the envoys mentioned here were 
those appointed by Edward on 90 June 1290 (cf. ibid., 158-61, nos. 105-6), 
who reached agreement with the Scots about the marriage at Birgham ROX 
on 18 July 1290 (bid., 164-73, no.108; translation in SHR, lxix [1990], 
137-41); the date here should therefore be 1290. See Wyntoun (v, 156-61) for 
a parallel account of the marriage negotiations. 


23-25. bishops ... York: Anthony Bek, bishop of Durham 1283-1311; 
Ralph de Ireton, bishop of Carlisle 1280-92; Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln» 
1272-1311; John de Warenne, earl of Warenne or Surrey 1240-1304 (HBC, 
242, 235, 470, 484); William de Vesci knight (Knights of Edward I, v, 120-1); 
Henry de Newark, dean of York 1290-98 (York Minster Fasti, i, 10). 

26-27. estates of the kingdom: Bower uses this 15c expression (‘regni status’ 
[text 1.25]}) in place of Fordun’s ‘episcopos ac totum clerum nobilesque viros 
comites barones et totam communitatem eiusdem regni’; cf. Wyntoun 
(v, 158-9) for a similar reference to ‘estatis’. | 


28. Edward of Caernarfon: see above X c.39, ll.36-37. 


31-42. it was decided ... ancient times: Bower mentions here just the same 
two clauses of the treaty of 18 July 1290 which Fordun had rendered largely 
in his own words (cf. Stevenson, Documents, i, 165-6); Bower has re-phrased 
the Fordun text to the same general effect, but has ‘servitutis subjeccione’ 
(text 1.31) for Fordun’s ‘servituti et subjeccione’ (a phrase which does not 
occur in the treaty itself); he also adds (text 11.38-39) the saving, clause 
regarding the rights of the English king, which in the treaty is attached in 
different words to the first of the two clauses mentioned here rather than the 
second; but see below c.37, 11.46-62, where it appears that Bower knew more 
about this treaty through a papal bull of 1299. 


36-37. according ... Bisset: for “intra Processum’ (text 1.34) Fordun has ‘per 
eosdem confecto cuius copia in libro Processus’, i.e. Fordun is referring to a 
volume of texts known to him, which had been compiled by an Alan de 
Montrose, and which contained among other documents the Pleading 
compiled in 1301 by Baldred Bisset (cf. Fardun, 333; see below c.57 ff.); this 
was the source of his knowledge of the Treaty of Birgham; but Bower deletes 
Fordun’s references here and in c.35 below to this source; the likely 


implication is that Montrose’s book was unknown to him; for a discussion of 


the implication of this for his knowledge of other texts see below cc.26, 
introduction; 35, II.29-30 note; here it seems unlikely that Bower had any 
direct knowledge of the Treaty of Birgham, for it does not appear to have 
been included in the collection of texts known to him; instead he has just 
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expressed more briefly such information about it as he found in Fordun 
Inserting 1n the wrong place his own version of the saving clause about the 
rights of the king of England (see above); he does not show awareness here of 
eee information in the ‘Instructions’ and Pleading below (cc.54 
; Ae 58, 11.39-65); and he is misleading when he states that a copy of the 
egal instrument recording the treaty was contained within the Pleading 


which in fact has only a mention that Bi 
drawing it up (c.58, 1.63). ADR eer Menacr en 


42-46. And... kingdom: this ma 
nd... lom: y well be a reference to an embassy sent b 
ae eae to Eric with a letter inviting him to send his zen : 
ngland to be married there, which was agreed at an assembly of magnates 


at Birgham, 17 i oa i 
ae a Mar. 1290 (APS, i, 442); in fact Eric chose to send her first to 


45. Michael Wemyss: a Fife landholder ( iii 
a ; see SP, viii, 478; CDS, ii, ad 
indicem); Wyntoun (v, 160-1) calls thi ey ect nace 
son (SP, viii, 478-9). ) calls this envoy David Wemyss i.e. Michael's 
Michael Scot: another Fife landholder (se li, ad indi 
e CDS, 1, ad indicem); 
(v, 160-1) identifies him as holder of the lands of Balwearie — Ma 


47. died in 129]: in fact the Maid died in Orkney about 26 Sept. 1290 


(Barrow, Bruce, 333, n.49); cf. Wyntoun ee 
4 ; y TF), CL. 1(v, 162- , 
about her being poisoned in Nor ( 2-3) fora Ser story 


48. Jews were expelled: this expulsi ae 
pulsion was decreed 
July 1290 (Prestwich, Edward I, 343). reed by King Edward on 18 
dispute: see Barrow, Bruce, 29; Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 35-36; 


robably th | ; 
12), y there were no other competitors at this stage (Great Cause, 1, 74, 


49. Balliol: the only survivin | 
| g son of the John de Balliol who had died 1 
ce es above IX c.48, 11.32-34, 46) and Dervorguilla of Glloway sic 
ad died in Jan. 1290; he was now a major baron in Scotland as iord of 


Galloway in his own right; see G.Stell, “Th mi 
3 S 9 e B ll 
Cause of 1291-0” in Stringer. Essays, 150-65. alliol family and the Great 


50. Bruce family: cf. above X c.29, 1].42-48; 
« . s 9 ‘ -. : se B ; . . 
for these three members of the Bruce family. Cen eccrine ey 


Chapter 2 
pp.5-7 


ae whole chapter is taken almost without amendment from Fordun (312- 

13, annals 70-7 1),though the last seven lines of the latter annal as printed and 

first three lines of the next annal are kept for the end of c.10 below; 

oe of the Fordun text with some useful notes is available in ou 

ae i, 74-75; Pluscarden (119-21) the story is largely re-written, but still 

ie same effect (except that there is no mention of the bishop of 
t Andrews as at Il. 15-17 here); Extracta takes nothing from this chapter. 


_ The source behi 
ee e behind this narrative of developments 1290-91 in Fordun is 
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1-10. ... observe it: this analysis is likely enough as a report uncoloured by 
hindsight, though it has been pointed out that ‘this emphasis on the 
uncertainty of view is hardly consistent with the later theory that the claims of 
Bruce were generally regarded in 1291 as being the best’ (Great Cause, i, 74, 
n.3); but it may well have been that at this stage the Scots were worried about 
the lack of a superior to help to re-establish royal authority in Scotland 
without realising the dangers of approaching Edward I to help them. 


10-15. When... law: no official document survives to prove whether it was 
the Scots who took the initiative in this way (as Fordun records so simply) or 
whether it was Edward (Barrow, Bruce, 30; Great Cause, 1, 101-2); cf. the 
account of the English chronicler Walter of Guisborough (ibid., 11, 4). 


15-17. Therefore ... parts: Bishop Fraser of St Andrews certainly wrote a 
preliminary letter on 7 Oct. 1290 asking for Edward’s help in a threatening 
situation (ibid., 11, 3-4), but he is not known to have visited Edward between 
then and Edward’s arrival on the Scottish border in May 1291, though 
Edward during the winter of 1290-1 was no further away than England; 
there appears to be a confusion here with events in 1286, when Bishop Fraser 
had probably gone on an embassy to Edward in Gascony (Duncan, ‘Bruce’, 
187; cf. Watt, Graduates, 204-5; Great Cause, 1, 74, n.7); and see below c.3, 
11.33-43. 


17-20. However ... Chapter 54: this addition in the margin of MS C refers 
first to Edward’s claim in his letter to Pope Boniface VIII of 7 May 1301 to 
have been approached after the Maid’s death by the magnates and 
communities of Scotland and recognized by them as superior lord of 
Scotland (see below c.42, I1.29-39), and then to the reply to this misleading 
claim drafted by the Scots in their answer to the pope included by Bower 
below (c.54, 11.50-55); though this evidence from 1301 was known to Fordun 
(at least in the form found now below c.59, 11.33-36), he had not mentioned it 
here when dealing with the central matter of whether or not the Scots had 
invited Edward to intervene; but Bower’s corrective attempt tells us only 
what the Scots in the circumstances of 1301 wanted to believe. 


21-23. fixeda day ... Berwick: no documentation survives for this stage of 


the proceedings; but Edward did meet the magnates of Scotland at Norham - 


NTB (not Berwick) on 10 May 1291, when the Great Cause began (Great 
Cause, 1, 237-8). 


25-34. on the understanding ... began: Bower’s sentence-structure here 
. suggests that this was supposedly Edward’s understanding of his position at 
this time, and that it was he who had the matter recorded; Fordun may have 
alternatively intended to convey in this passage the understanding of the 
Scots at this time; but the MSS of this text are ambiguous, since for ‘cavebat’ 
(text 1.29) we find in Fordun both ‘praecavebant’ and “‘praecavebat’. In fact 
Edward certainly claimed superiority at this stage (Great Cause, 1, 238-9); 
but on the Scottish side it was remembered in 1301 (and known to Fordun 
and Bower) that Edward had in 1291 promised to do nothing to the 
prejudice of Scotland and that the Scottish magnates came before him not 
out of obligation but as a favour (see below c.54, 11.68-74; cf. Great Cause, 11, 
24-25); there does not appear to be any contemporary source which 
mentions the term ‘amicabilis arbiter/compositor’ (cf. text 11.25, 27) such as 
Fordun introduces here, but it is likely enough that this is just what the Scots 
wanted Edward to be (cf. Stones, Documents, 53-55, no.16); and in practice 
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Edward was to act as a judge assisted by a jury of auditors (i.e. assessors), not 
as an arbitrator (cf. Great Cause, ii, 71, n.2, and i, 207-8, app.II). 


35-39. + Succession: Berwick is again an error for Norham, where the 
proceedings continued in June 1291; no record of this oath is now known 
(Great Cause, i, 75, n.4). | 


39-45, And all ... reign: again no such document with multiple seals is now 
known (ibid., n.5); but surely it must have once existed. 


46. twenty-four men: the Fordun text displays knowledge of contradictory 
sources, one of which stated that the king chose 80 auditors, another said 40, 
and another 24 (as here); Bower here correctly clarified the issue (but see 
below c.10, 11.38-44), for it was Balliol and Bruce who were to choose 40 
auditors each, leaving 24 to be chosen by the king; but there was no rule to 
say that this last group must be split 12:12 between England and Scotland, 
ee ; fact all those whom the king chose were English (ibid., ii, 70-71, 
50. solemn oath: not mentioned in the records kept on the English side 
(ibid., 1, 75, n.9). 


52-58. bearing ... kingdom: it was not until June 1292 that Edward ordered 
a limitation of the case in the first place to the claims of Balliol and Bruce 
(ibid., 11, 156-7). 


Chapter 3 
pp.9-11 


Bower now abandons Fordun as his source for cc.3-9 and most of c. 10; since 
his story has many parallels with that found in Wyntoun, it may be posited 
that both authors were following materials kept at St Andrews which were 
unknown to Fordun. See Pluscarden (121-3) for an embellished version of 
this chapter, though the information about the guardians (11.3-6) is omitted, 
as are the mention of the bishop of St Andrews (1.34) and the details of the 
embassy to France (11.37-41); summary in Extracta (119-20). 


2. fifteen days after Easter: i.e. 28 Apr. 1286; Bower here is preferring this 
date, after rejecting the 2 April date which he found in Fordun (see above c. 1, 
1.11); but it has been argued that the sources behind both writers may well 
have been accurate, with parliament being adjourned between these two 
dates (Duncan, ‘Bruce’, 185-6); Wyntoun (v, 154-5) has 30 April, and so 
appears to be following the same source as Bower here. 


3. guardians: see above c.1, ll.11-16. 


3-4. _ certain books ... others: Bower is claiming to have consulted a 
multipicity of sources rather than just one. 


4. bishop of Dunkeld: Matthew de Crambeth was consecrated to this see by 
the pope at Rome on 10 Apr. 1288, presumably with the support of the 
guardians, and is found back in Scotland from Aug.1289 onwards (Watt, 
Graduates, 117); if he was ever a guardian, it would be after Sept. 1289 when 
Duncan earl of Fife was killed (see below c.11, 11.38-53); Wyntoun (v, 156-7) 
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too found ‘some men’ reporting that Crambeth served as an additional 
guardian; but at best he can have served only as someone informally co- 
opted to this office (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 27 and n.35) | 


6-7. right ... keenly contested: the tradition handed down here by Bower is 
that Bruce and Balliol raised the question of their rights to the throne 
immediately after the death of Alexander Ill as a challenge to the right of the 
Maid of Norway or any posthumous child who might be born to Queen 
Yolanda: it was not a matter which was raised only after the Maid’s death in 
1290 (cf. above, c.1, 11.48-53); it has been argued that there was a period of 
threatened civil war in Scotland from Apr. 1286 to the settlement at 
Salisbury in Nov. 1289 (Duncan, ‘Bruce’, 186-9; cf. Barrow, Bruce, 15-18). 


9-12. son of Dervorguilla ... sister: for Dervorguilla see above IX c.48, I1.32- 
34, 44; Bower’s statement here does not make sense; John Balliol S 
grandmother Margaret was the oldest of the three daughters of David earl of 
Huntingdon; his mother Dervorguilla was the second of the two daughters 
of Margaret (the second wife of Alan of Galloway), and heir of her elder 
sister Christian who predeceased her; she was alive in 1286, since she lived 
until 28 Jan. 1290 (SP, iv, 142). 

14. second sister. i.e. Isabella, the second daughter of David earl of 
Huntingdon, younger sister of Margaret (see above X c.29, 1.46). 


28-30. committed ... aforesaid: Bower confusedly refers to the information 
taken from Fordun above c.2, Il.10-15; though there it was associated with an 
embassy to Edward in later 1290 or early 1291 rather than in 1286. 
34. Brechin: William Comyn or de Kilconcath, bishop of Brechin 1275 - 
1291 x 1297 (Watt, Graduates, 107-8); see above X c.34, 1.5; cf. c.36, 1.29-30. 
st Andrews: William Fraser bishop of St Andrews did probably go on a 
separate embassy to Edward in Gascony in May 1286 (Duncan, “Bruce’, 
187); but see above c.2, Il.15-17. 


35. Jedburgh: John Morel, abbot of Jedburgh ROX 1275-96 (see. above X 


c.36, 1.33). 
Geoffrey de Mowbray: lord of Dalmeny WLO and a supporter of John 
Balliol (Barrow, Bruce, 330, n.36; see also APS, 1, 441). 
37. Penrith CMB: a lordship in England which had been held by the 
Scottish king at least since 1242 (cf. above X c.36, 11.49-52). 
38. Gascony. Edward I was abroad visiting his lands in south-west France 
13 May 1286 - 12 Aug. 1289 (HBC, 38). 
39. Newcastle NTB. | 
St-Jean-d Angély. dép. Charente-Maritime, France; Edward was there on 
11 Sept. 1286 (see next note). . 
41. Saintes: dép. Charente-Maritime, France; Edward was there 13-16 
Sept. 1286, when he is known to have responded to a request from the 
guardians of Scotland (Barrow, Bruce, 330, n.37). 
43. Clackmannan CLA. 
45. Yolanda: for Queen Joleta/Y olanda see above X c.39, 11.51-53. 
47. still-birth: see discussion in Duncan, ‘Bruce’, 187-8. 
47-48. king ... returned: Edward returned to England in Aug.1289 (see 
above), so that there was little connection with these events in 1286 to affect 
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his mood; in any case he was to plan for the marriage of his son and the Maid 
of Norway until her death in Sept. 1290 (see above c.1); this narrative found 
somewhere by Bower therefore does not hang together. 


48-53. And as soon ... power: there is confirmation in an English chronicle 
of an assembly held by Edward along these lines early in 1291 (Annals of 


Waverley [RS, 36, ii], 409; cf. Prestwich, Edward I, 356); did Bower know of 
this source? 


54-57. Therefore ... Scotland: for this consultation with French legal 
experts here and in cc.4-9 which follow, see G.J.Hand, “The opinions of the 
Paris lawyers upon the Scottish sucession ca 1292’, The Irish Jurist, new 
series, no.5 (1970), 141-55; in Great Cause (11, 358-65, app.E; cf. 1, 67) a text is 
edited on the basis of British Library, Additional MS 47,214, fos. 45-47v, 
with variants from Bower and Pluscarden; no other texts are known; the 
British Library MS comprises a ‘miscellany of legal and historical pieces’ 
apparently compiled in the mid-14c ‘for some East-Anglian lawyer who took 
an interest in Scottish affairs’ (A.Gransden, ‘A fourteenth-century chronicle 
from the Grey Friars of Lynn’, (EHR, |xxii [1957], 270-8, especially 270-1); 
two pages of this MS were used by the Franciscan friars of King’s Lynn 
NFK to record some brief annals down to 1377, and it may possibly have 
been in their possession as late as 1400 when it seems to have passed into 
private hands; could Bower have seen this only surviving earlier text of this 
material? Whether or not he did so, it is likely that a copy which is now lost 
was available in Scotland (most probably at St Andrews) for the use of 
Wyntoun in the early 15c, for he included lengthy extracts similar to cc.4, 5 
and 9 below but translated into vernacular verse in his Book VIII, Chapter iv 
(v, 184-207); it is likely that the same source in Latin-was available to Bower 
in the 1440s. 

It has been presumed that all these opinions here were noted down in the 
first place and to some extent edited by an agent of Edward in Paris — | 
perhaps by John de Lacy, chancellor of Chichester (Great Cause, ii, 358 and 
ad indicem; Emden, BRUC, 346). The most likely date for the collection of 
these opinions is June x Oct. 1292 (Hand, ‘Opinions’, 143; Great Cause, 1, 20; 
li, 158-61). 


Chapter 4 
pp.11-13 


The text here in cc.4-8 and c.9 to 1.42 may be compared with that edited by 
Stones and Simpson (Great Cause, 11, 196, 358-65, 400-1), where the British 
Library MS (see above c.3, II.54-57) is taken as the principal source; no 
variants are offered here, but some of the readings here are mentioned in the 
textual notes to that edition; translation of 11.1-20 is available in Hand, 
‘Opinions’, 144. Where identifications of persons in the text of these chapters 
are taken here from the edition by Stones and Simpson, the relevant 
supporting references are not repeated. See Pluscarden (123-4), where the 
scribes of the various MSS have not understood the hypothetical names 
“Ticius’ and ‘Seyus’ (text Il.11, 13); in Extracta (120) Edward’s question is 
much abbreviated, and the replies are not given in detail; Wyntoun (v, 
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174-93) covers the same ground as this chapter, elaborating the common 
source along the way. 


1-20. ... kingdom: Bower in the chapter title calls this a ‘misleading 
proposition’ because in setting out his question for analysis and discussion 
Edward just boldly asserted his rights over Scotland as superior lord, when 
in fact these rights were not recognized in Scotland in the form in which 
Edward defined them (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 31-33; Prestwich, Edward I, 364-5). 


1. not crowned nor anointed: cf. above X cc.1-2 for the procedure at the 
inauguration of Alexander [Tin 1249. 


10-11. two claimants: the claims of only John Balliol and Robert Bruce are 
considered here. 


11. brother: i.e. David earl of Huntingdon (d.1219), brother of King 
William I (see above c.3, ll.9-18). 


12-14. Ticius ... Seyus: these names were conventionally used in text-books 
of Roman Law such as the Institutes of Justinian for hypothetical litigants 
(cf. Great Cause, ii, 196, 359, n.3; see below c.7, 1.21). 


19. kingdom itself is impartible: i.e. it was not to be divided among female 
co-heirs as customarily happened with feudal baronies at this date (ibid., 1, 
15-17); the Bruce and Hastings claimants (as descendants of the second and 
third daughters of Earl David) were to argue that Scotland was a partible fief 
of this kind (ibid., i, 20-21, and ii, 430 ad indicem s.v. ‘partibility’). 

21-22. skilled lawyers ... France: King Philip IV employed lawyers trained 
in Roman Civil Law especially as his counsellors and in his administration; 
among the various names occurring below the following at least are known 
to have had careers in the royal administration: Peter de Mornay, Simon 
Matifas, Peter de la Chapelle-Taillefert, John de la Ferte, William Bonnet, 
Reginald Barbou. 


22-23. doctors ... Paris: the University of Paris had a Faculty of Canon 
Law (or Decrees), but no Faculty of Civil law; for Civil Law (study of which ~ 


was necessary for understanding Canon Law) many students spent some 
time at the University of Orleans, which lay like Paris in the king’s immediate 
~ domain, the fle de France; it is quite likely that MS P is correct in adding that 
enquiries were made also among university doctors in Italy, with Bologna as 
the most obvious place (cf. Great Cause, ii, 358). 


25. Orleans: Peter de Mornay, lawyer at Orleans, then bishop of Orleans 
1288-96 (Meijers, Etudes, iii, 81-83). 


33. commonor imperial law: see below c.7, 1.32. 


34-38. according ... side: cf. Justinian, Novels, constitution 118, c.3 
(Volumen Legum Parvum [Lyons, 1589], ‘Authenticae seu Novellae 
Constitutiones’, col.514); see Hand, ‘Opinions’, 145, n.14. 


39. Paris: Simon Matifas de Bucy, bishop of Paris 1290-1304, formerly 
lawyer at Orleans, Angers and Paris universities (Meijers, Etudes, i, 19; 
DBF, vii, col.610). 


40. Carcassonne: Peter de la Chapelle-Taillefert, bishop of Carcassonne 
1291-8, formerly lawyer at Orleans (Meiers, Etudes, iii, 88-90; DHGE, xii, 
cols.410-11). | 
Ferté: lawyer at Orleans (Meijers, Etudes, iii, 92, 107, 108). 
Silomonte: probably an error for ‘Ribomonte’ (Great Cause, ii, 360), and 
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same as a master ‘Johannes de Ribodimonte’ who attended the Parlement at 
Paris in 1288 (ibid., i1, 400). 

41. Marseilles: William de Ferriéres, a lawyer at Orleans and Toulouse 
universities, who held the provostry of the cathedral of Marseilles 1289-95, 
and was from 1290 in the service of the Angevin Charles count of Provence 


(where Marseilles lay) and king of Sicily (Meijers, Etudes, 111, 94, 175-6; DBF, 
xi, col.1132; DHGE, xvi, cols.1284-5). 


53-54. Louis... Tunis: see above X cc.26-27 for crusade of King Louis IX to 
Tunis in 1270. 


55-58. namely ... left: Philip certainly had young children alive in 1270 
(Isenberg, Stammtafeln, ii, table 15), but confirmation of a decree by Louis 
on this matter has not been traced. 


Chapter 5 
pp.15-17 


The text containing the French opinions continues, with a supplementary 
question and answer; see parallel account in Wyntoun (v, 192-9); see also 
Pluscarden (125-6) for a full text; little in Extracta (120). 


i. these men: it is not clear whether this applies to all six advisers mentioned 
so farinc.4, or only to the last three of them. 


11-12. which ... Robert: a marginal addition offering a comment by Bower; 
it apparently refers to the last of these opinions 1.e. to that of the Dominicans 
(see below c.9, ll.24-42), who favoured the Bruce case; but it is curious to find 
this comment expressed in the first person. 


17-40. ... claim: the Burgundy succession case occurred after the death of 
Duke Henry in 1272; see details and comment in Great Cause, ii, 400-1, 
where it is commented that ‘it deserves remark that a group of French jurists 
should give this rather inaccurate statement of events within their own 
knowledge’. 


18. present duke: Robert, duke of Burgundy 1272-1305 (Mas Latrie, 
Trésor, col.1569). a 

eldest son: Odo, d. 1269 Isenberg, Stammtafeln, 11, table 24). 
20. count of Nevers: Robert de Béthune, son and heir of Guy de Dampierre 
count of Flanders, count of Nevers from 1272 by. right of his marriage to 
Yolanda daughter of Odo (DBF, xiii, col.1479; BNB, xix, cols.445-6). 


25. several survivors: for ‘plures’ (text 1.20) a better text has “proles’ (Great 
Cause, ii, 361). 


35. sister: Agnes, daughter of King Louis IX, married Duke Robert in 
1279 (Mas Latrie, Trésor, col. 1569). | 


37. Nevers: for “in uxorem Parisius. Comes Nivernensis’ (text 1].29-30) 
another text has ‘in uxorem. Pars comitis Nivernensis’ (Great Cause, ii, 361). 


47. written law: areference to Roman Law again (see above c.4, II.34-38). 
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Chapter 6 
pp.17-19 


See also Pluscarden (126-7), with a different concluding comment; nothing in 
Extracta; Wyntoun (v, 198-203) abandons detailed reporting of these 
opinions in favour of some generalisations about them. 


1. Giles Lamberti: dean of church of St Martin, Tours, dép. Indre-et-Loire, 
1290-1313 (EAR, Ixxu [1957], 271,.n.1); cf. the Orleans civil lawyer Lambert 
de Salinis (Meijers, Etudes, iti, 106-8, where no link with Tours is suggeted). 


24-36. kjither ... matter: the distinction made here between matters of 
procedure and matters of substantive law has a parallel in the similar 
problems which arose in Edward’s treatment of Welsh legal disputes after 
the Treaty of Conway 1277 (Hand, ‘Opinions’, 147; cf. Prestwich, Edward J, 
184-5 for comment on the Arwystli case mentioned by Hand). 


45-46. ... ascends: cf. F.Pollock and F.W.Maitland, A History of English 
Law (Cambridge, 1898), ii, 286. 

55-58. ... kind: Bower has his scribe insert this hostile comment (cf. above 
c.5, chapter title) in red ink before continuing with the text of these opinions. 


Chapter 7 
pp.19-21 


Pluscarden (127-9) continues with a full text; nothing in Extracta (120) 
except the names of the men who gave the opinions. 


1. Salinus: possibly the Lambert de Salinis mentioned above c.6, 1.1 note; 
or a Peter de Salinis (‘Salinensis’) who wrote a canon law commentary on the 
‘Decretum’ sometime before 1304 (Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
ed. H.Denifle and E.Chatetain [Paris, 1889-97], ii, 110; cf. 1, 648; see also 
Great Cause, 11, 401). ? 

Tancred: not certainly identified: perhaps a Vincent Tanquerei (ibid.). 

Rayner de Sens: a canon of Bourges, dép. Cher, and a Paris master of 
theology in the 1280s (ibid.).. 
3. Liber de Usibus Feudorum: this lawbook (usually called the Libri 
Feudorum) was compiled in Italy in the 12c from the feudal laws of the 
German emperors; accepted as authoritative throughout Europe, it came to 
be attached with other legislation of the medieval emperors to books 
containing the Corpus Juris Civilis inherited from Justinian, usually coming 
after the ‘Novels’ as part of the “Volumen Legum Parvum’ (see The Oxford 
Companion to Law, ed. D.M.Walker [Oxford, 1980], 769, and O.F.Robinson, 
T.D.Fergus and W.M.Gordon, An Introduction to European Legal H istory 
[Abingdon, 1985], 64-66); the references given here are to the early printed 
edition of this ‘Volumen’ (Lyons, 1589); cf. Hand, ‘Opinions’, 147-8. 


5-6. ... feudi: Libri Feudorum, cols.93-95 (ii, tit.50). 


7. king of Norway: Eric II (1280-99), father of the Maid of Norway; for his 
claim in 1292 see Great Cause, ii, 154 and ad indicem. 
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11-12. ...defuncti: Libri Feudorum, col.63 (ii, tit.26, para.4). 


13. William de Ros: lord of Helmsley YON, great-grandson of Robert de 
Ros who had married Isabella, a natural daughter of King William I (see 
above X c.5, 1.3; W.P.Hadley, Northumberland Famiies, i [Newcastle, 1968], 
229; DNB, xlix, 219-20); for his claim see Great Cause, ii, 135 and ad indicem; 
this seems to be the only evidence for the assertion that his ancestress Isabella 
had been legitimated (cf. ibid., i, 190; ii, 362). 

16-17. ... feudis: Libri Feudorum, col.44 (ii, tit.11); cf. col.13 (Qi, tit.8, 
para.2). 


17. count of Holland: Count Florence V (1256-96) was a claimant as 
representative of Ada, a sister of King William I, who had married Florence 
If count of Holland (Great Cause, ii, 132-3, 148-51 and ad indicem; cf. 
Isenberg, Stammtafeln, ii, table 4). | 


18. Bruce... Balliol: for their claims see above c.3, 11.8-18. 
21. Ticius: see above c.4, ll.12-14 note. 


24. ... feudis: as l1.16-17 above; see Hand, Opinions, 147-8 for an apparent 
misunderstanding of this text in this opinion. | | 


32. common law: the words ‘leges communes’ here (text 1.29) are an allusion 
to the ‘jus commune’, the blend of Roman Civil and Roman Canon Law 
which was ‘common to the habits of thought and background knowledge of 
all educated lawyers in Europe (with the possible exception of England) 
from the 13c onwards’ (Robinson and others, European Legal History 
[above 1.3], 179); it provided a written resource to amplify local custom 
throughout Europe, which could be called upon (as here) in case of 
difficulty; see reference below 1I.46-47 to the ‘common imperial laws’ in the 
same sense; see also below c.48, ll.3-6 note. 


33. ... feudi: Libri Feudorum, col.31 (ii, tit.1). 
38... feudi: ibid., cols.11-12 (i, tit.7). 


44-47. laws ... imperial laws: Hand observes (‘Opinions’, 148) that though 
the Libri Feudorum and Roman Civil Law were at that time customarily 
studied together by lawyers, a clear distinction could be made (as here) 
between the two systems of law. | | 


30. Forcalquier: has been identified as a counsellor of the Angevin Charles 
count of Provence and king of Sicily (Great Cause, ii, 401; cf. William de 
Ferrieres above c.4, 1.41 note); as John de Vemarcio he was provost of the 
church of Forcalquier, dép. Basses-Alpes in the county of Provence; 
presumably the same as the John de Folchatherio, doctor of canon law, 
found as a witness at Paris in Aug. 1289 (Chart. Univ.Paris. [as above 1.1 
note], ii, 35). | | 
Pagii: not identified. 


31. Florence: has been identified with Rémi or Remigio Chiaro Girolami 
OP, a theologian from Florence (Great Cause, ii; 401); but from the sources 
there cited it appears that this man was not in Paris in 1292: and in any case it 
is here a question of a doctor of canon law, whilst this Dominican friar was a 
theologian; the true identity of this Rayner de Florence remains to be 
discovered. 

doctors of canon law: for ‘doctores in decretis’ (text 1.46) the text edited in 
Great Cause (ii, 363) has ‘doctores actu legentes in decretis’, which is the 
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normal expression in university circles for masters who were actively 
engaged in teaching their subject during a particular academic session; in this 
case Paris is probably meant. 


Chapter 8 
pp.21-25 


Pluscarden (129-31) has a full text; Extracta (120) has a brief mention of the 
arguments here. . . 
The title of this chapter scarcely agrees with the implications of its content. 


1. Bonnet: a lawyer in the service of King Philip IV, archdeacon of Passais 
in Le Mans diocese in 1290 (DHGE, 1x, cols.1053-4; DBF, vi, cols.1017-18). 


4. neither of them: David in fact had three daughters with descendants. 


8. authority: for ‘auctum’ (text 1.7) the text in Great Cause (11, 363) has 
‘Autenticum’, which Hand (‘Opinions’, 149, n.30) takes to mean an 
‘authentic’ i. €. a precept of Roman Law, though he has not been able to trace 
itin the Corpus. 


11. Barbou: both a father (d. 1298) and a son (d.1316 x) of the same name 
held the office of bailli at Rouen in Normandy at different times, though 
neither held this office in 1292; the father was a member of the ‘Parlement’ of 
Paris from 1278 (DBF, v, cols.367-8). 


19. this is false: this comment by Bower here (and again below 1.34) is in the 
margin of MS C, but is taken into the text of later MSS (e.g. MS R, MS D), 
though in both cases it was omitted from MS CA. 


21. peers: the. reading “pares’.(text 1.17) 1s found in the text in Great Cause 
(11, 364). 
23. written law: presumably Roman Law. 


25. establish new law: this possibility was supported by the auditors and 
English magnates in Oct. 1292 (Great Cause, 11, 198-9; cf. Hand, ‘Opinions’, 
153). 


27. Weyland: this was probably the ex-Chief Justice of the Common Bench 
who had been exiled by King Edward after an investigation for corruption in 
1289 (DNB, |x, 391-2; Great Cause, 11, 364, nn.1-2; Hand ‘Opinions’, 149-50); 
nothing else is known of his activities in exile; a rubric to the text edited in 
Great Cause (ii, 359) suggests that he was not the only English justice to be 
consulted at this time; but in this selection of opinions his is the only English 


one to be included — perhaps because his advice was so different from that 


submitted by all the others. 

29-42. he considers ... father: this advice ignores ; the statement in the terms 
of reference above (c.4, ll.18-19) that it is to be assumed that the mperen of 
Scotland is impartible. 

49. John de Hastings: lord of Abergavenny MON 1269-1313, grandson of 
Ada the third daughter of Davia earl of Huntingdon to have descendants 
(CP, vi, 346-9; cf. i, 23); for his claim see Great Cause, 11, 139 and ad indicem. 


60. he answered that he could: this opinion did not find favour with 
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Edward, the auditors and other advisers when the question eventually arose 
(Great Cause, 11, 242-3; cf. Hand, ‘Opinions’, 150). 


Chapter 9 
pp.25-27 


Bower finishes his quotation of the opinions of the Preach legal experts and 
at 1.42 returns to the chronological story. from which he had broken off 
above c.3, 1.54. Pluscarden (131-2) follows this chapter in detail on the 
Franciscan opinion, then makes no mention of the Dominicans by name, 
and is selective for the rest of the chapter, with a completely re-written 
malediction of King Edward. Wyntoun (v, 202-9) is based on the quotation 
from Numbers, but attaches it to all four orders of friars, not just the 
Franciscans, and offers some individual conclusions; then (v, 208-11) like 
Bower at 1.43 he resumes the narrative. Extracta (120-1) has the quotation 
from Numbers associated with both the Franciscans and Dominicans, and 
summarizes the rest of the chapter from 1.43 under 1290 rather than 1289. 


1. master-general of the Friars Minor: the title here should have been 
minister-general (cf. text in Great Cause, ii, 364 which is correct in this detail, 
though Pluscarden repeats the error found here); this office was held 1280-95 
by Raymond Godefroid, who was a Paris doctor of theology (DBF, xv, 
col.722; P.Glorieux, Répertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au XIITe 
siécle |[Paris, 1933], i, 136, no.329). 

5. imperial law:1.e. Roman Civil Law. 

10-23. ... Moses: a selective quotation from Numbers 27:1-11. 


32-34, ... inheritance: not a quotation from Origen, but is derived at some 
distance from Origen’s commentary on this biblical passage (Homiliae in 
Numeros, xxu[PG, 12], cols.740-3; cf. Hand, Opinions, 151, n.36). 


36. Hainault: a county now in Belgium. 


46. Norham ... 1289: this date 1289 is erroneous and should be May 1291, 
when Edward was at Norham NTB; cf. above c.2, 11.23, 36, where (following 
Fordun) Bower states wrongly that Edward was then at Berwick; this event 
did not in fact follow after the receipt of the French legal opinions, but 
preceded them by more than a year. 


47. guardians: see above c.], ll.11-15. 


50-56. Worthy ... justice: these supposed words of Edward I (which must 
have been taken from a source compiled after the event) may be contrasted 
with the official English account of the proceedings at Norham on 10 May 


. 1291, when Edward’s spokesman claimed from the start that the Scots must 


recognize the English king’s right to do justice as superior and direct lord of 
the kingdom of Scotland (Great Cause, ii, 14-19): cf. the report of Edward’s 
own speech on 3 June 1291 (ibid., ii, 60-65). 


56-64. False ... poison: this comment is presumably Bower’s own 
composition, but note the ‘Hec ille’ (text 1.55) at the end of this passage, an 
expression with which Bower usually marks the end of a major quotation. 
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63-64. ... poison: quotation supposedly from Seneca untraced. 


Chapter 10 
pp.27-29 


Bower continues to follow an unknown source with erroneous dating; but at 
11.38-44 he repeats in summary material from Fordun (313) already used 
above (c.2, Il.45-58), and then continues with the end of Fordun annal 7! and 
the first three lines of annal 72; see Great Cause, 1, 75-76 for a translation of 
the Fordun text. Wyntoun (v, 210-17) follows the same narrative (including 
the return to Fordun material), but with much more on the speech of Bishop 
Wishart (below II.19 ff.). Pluscarden (132-4) contains several passages 
extensively re-written e.g. the Wishart speech (though the author has not 
used the Wyntoun version); Extracta (121-2) has a summary of the chapter. 


1. following year: 1290 by Bower’s reckoning; in fact still May 1291. 


2-8. as aresult ... stated: these seem to be Bower’s own words; though he ts 
following the chronology used earlier above in cc.3 and 9, he is also referring 
back to information in c.2 (at Il.53-54, regarding the limiting of the dispute to 
just Bruce and Balliol) which is placed within a different (but also erroneous) 
chronology. 


4. among the estates: ‘inter status’ (text 1.3) 1s 15c language rather than 13c. 


8-12. Meanwhile ... Scotland: Edward seems to have set an enquiry of this 
kind going by 8 Mar. 1291, and was considering at least some of the evidence 
brought from various English monasteries to Norham by 6 May 1291; some 
twenty written returns to his enquiries survive, though none are known from 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland (Great Cause, i, 137 ff., c.6, “The appeal to history 
in the Great Cause’). No record survives of a similar exercise organized by 
the Scots at this stage as suggested here. 


13. in this year: the first meeting was on 10 May, and there were subsequent 
sessions from 31 May to 13 June 1291 (ibid., 1, 238-52). 


14. Upsettlington BWK: a parish on the north bank of the river Tweed 
opposite Norham, which had a meadow by the river (now called Holywell 
Haugh) convenient for large assemblies in the open air (ibid., 1, 11). 


15-16. assembled... Norham: in fact the same meeting as mentioned above 
c. 2, 1.23 (misnamed ‘Berwick’), and c.9, 1.46. 


17-19. claimed direct lordship ... proofs: there is no mention in the English 
record of proofs being offered; Edward just asserted his right (Great Cause, 
11, 16-19). 

19-20. Wishart ... replied: Wishart was one of the guardians (see above c. 1, 
1.14); the English record does not mention any speech by him, which no 
doubt reflects Edward’s ‘deaf ear’; but a longer and different account of it 
was known to the Scots in 1321 (Linehan, ‘Spanish MS’, 120: cf. Barrow, 
Bruce, 33-34), and it is probable that Wishart did say something at this stage 
(Great Cause, 11, 20-21, n.1); Wyntoun preserves the substance of a different 
version that 1s probably largely imaginative. 
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22. his agent on earth: a reference to the papacy, which probably implies 
that this account of this speech post-dates the eagerness of the Scots 1299- 
1301 to claim feudal subjection of their country to Pope Boniface VIII rather 
than to Edward (see below e.g. c.37, Il.13-16;¢.55, 1.1). 


24. Gildas: for the prophecies associated with the name of Gildas, the 6c 
British (not English) writer, see above III , cc.22-23; the lines which follow 
form part of the ‘Metrical Prophecy’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, 117, ll.1-2, 9-10), 
which was apparently composed about the time of Edward’s death in 1307 
(M.O.Anderson in SHR, xxvii [1949], 33-34). | 


34. Berwick: Edward’s hearing of the claimants was adjourned from 
Norham on 13 June to Berwick on 2 Aug. 1291 (Great Cause, 1, 258 ff.; cf. 1, 
106-7). 


35-37. But... follows: presumably acomment by Bower 


38-44. ... kingdom: see above c.2, 11.45-58, where Bower had simplified the 
Fordun text by mentioning just the 24 men chosen by Edward; now he refers 
to Fordun’s alternatives of 40 and 80 as well, without explaining the 
significance of these numbers (as explained above); but he has consulted 
‘several books’ (which cannot now be identified), and rejects Fordun’s 
preference for the total of 80, though he retains the mistaken view that the 
jury (‘assisa’ [text 1.38]) comprised just the 24 chosen by Edward; in fact a 
total of 104 auditors (or jury members) were selected at Norham (not 
Berwick) on 5 June 1291 (Great Cause, 11, 76-85). 


44-56. Now when ... matter: these details found in Fordun (with additions 
by Bower) about the proceedings of the jurors are not reported in any other 
source (Great Cause, i, 75, n.12); since their deliberations were spread over 
sessions at Norham 5-13 June 1291, and at Berwick 3-12 Aug. 1291, 2 June-3 
July 1291 and 14 Oct.-17 Nov. 1292, it is quite unclear to which stages of the 
proceedings this narrative applies; it may in fact have little substance to it, 
but be derived from a pro-Bruce fiction devised after Robert I took the 
throne in 1306 (cf. Stones, Documents, 140, no.36; see below c.11). 


45-47. the king ... jurors: this passage has been added by Bower to the 
Fordun text; the statement that the jury remained in ‘the church’ 
(unspecified) sits awkwardly with the information (from Fordun) which 
follows about their being moved to ‘a secret location’. 


§1-52. report ... succession: was there in fact ever a stage in the proceedings 
when the Bruce claim was thus regarded? The English record compiled after 
the event to explain the ultimate choice of Balliol perhaps understandably 
does not indicate this. For an explanation of the legal weakness of the Bruce 
case see Barrow, Bruce, 41-43. 


51. from some perjurors: ‘pejeratorum’ (text 1.41) is added by Bower to the 
Fordun text; if it means that he considered that those who let Edward know 
how opinion was swinging in favour of Bruce were breaking their oath in so 
doing, it perhaps reflects an anachronistic pro-Bruce bias that was stronger 
in Bower than in Fordun; but what secrecy would have been possible if it 1s 
true that Edward felt himself free to come and go during the jury’s 
deliberations anyway? 
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Chapter 11 
pp.31-33 


The text here follows two separate passages in Fordun; ll.1-37 are taken from 
pp.313-14 (remainder of annal 72); then I.38-53 from p.320 (annal 82) Le. 
from Fordun’s second account of events 1286-90; unlike c.1 above where 
Bower did not initially include information from this second account (but 
added it later in the margin), he here inserts this paragraph as part of the 
normal text; did he then go back to have his scribe insert the extra material in 
the margin of c.1? This is evidence that MS C was not just a fair copy with 
additions, but a working text which under the author’s direction was being 
amended as it was being written by the scribe. This particular paragraph fits 
awkwardly into this chapter, for even by Bower’s own dating scheme his 
narrative had moved on from the 1288 date retained here (with an amended 
month-date) for the murder of the earl of Fife. 

Pluscarden (134-5) covers ll.1-37 here only, with some some passages 
elaborated: Extracta (122-3) also summarizes !I.1-37 only. Wyntoun (v, 
216-25) follows the same story as in Il.1-37, with some elaboration compared 
with the Fordun text, and then much later (v, 262-5) follows the same 
narrative of the murder of the earl (dated just °1288’). , 


1-37. ... Balliol: the story begun above c.10, 1.44 is continued here; Bower 
adopts Fordun’s text with only insignificant changes; it is not clear what 
source Fordun could have had which reported this story from the English 
side, for it is so biassed against Edward that it is not likely to have been 
included in this form in any English chronicle; since its main lesson is to show 
Bruce in a heroic light compared with Balliol, the source is likely to have 


been some piece of pro-Bruce propaganda produced after 1306; it has been | 


pointed out that there is nothing in the official record to prove whether or 
not Edward at some stage behaved as described here (Great Cause, 1, 105). 


2. Anthony Bek: bishop of Durham 1283-1311, and for long prominent 
among Edward’s advisers, being much used as an envoy (DNB, iv, 134-6; 

Emden, BRUO, i, 151-2; C.M.Fraser, A History of Anthony Bek [Oxford, 
® 1957]); see above c.1, 1.23; it was he who was to be.appointed by Edward to 
officiate at the inauguration of Balliol as king at Scone (Great Cause, i1, 259). 


4. best stock of all England: Bower has ‘meliorr’ (text 1.3) here for ‘nobilior’ 
in Fordun;, besides the lordship of Annandale in Scotland, Bruce the 
Competitor was a major landholder in various parts of England, and had 
played his part as a baron loyal to the royal house (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 21-24). 


9. sung well: it has been suggested that Edward is supposedly jesting here 
about plain-chant i.e. Edward is approving the content of the ‘liturgy’ he is 
hearing from the bishop on this occasion (cf. Great Cause, 1, 76, n.7). 


10-14. In like manner ... long time: the question of Edward demanding 
feudal subjection was not brought up only just before he gave judgment, but 
had been raised by him at the outset in May 1291, and during June-J uly 1291 
he had secured individual oaths of fealty from the competitors (including 
Bruce and Balliol specifically) and the other major Scottish magnates, even if 
they did not submit to his demand then that a future king of Scots must 
accept him as feudal superior (Barrow, Bruce, 30-38). | 


23. freedom: ‘libertate’ (text 1.20) has been changed from ‘pace’ in Fordun. 
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cunningly: ‘callide’ (text 1.21) has been added by Bower to the Fordun text. 
26. corrupted: Fordun’s anti-Balliol bias comes out clearly here. 


30. declared: Edward in fact gave his decision for Balliol on 17 Nov.1292 
(Great Cause, 1,278); cf. above c.10. Il.44-56 note. 


33. Gloucester: Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester 1263-95 (see above X 
c.20, 1.5); he is separately reported to have been a vigorous supporter of 
Bruce (Scalacronica, 120; but note that that source errs in stating that Bruce 
was married to Gloucester’s sister — in fact he was married to Gloucester’s 
aunt [CP, v, 695]); in 1289 Gloucester had married Edward’s daughter Joan 
of Acre; he is found as an associate of Bruce at Berwick on 7 Nov. 1292 
(Great Cause, il, 228); see below XII c.6 for help supposedly given to the 
grandson of this Robert Bruce in 1306 by Joan of Acre’s second husband. 


36-37. immediately ... Balliol: this is probably true (cf. Wyntoun, v, 266-7; 
see also Scalacronica, 120; cf. DNB, vii, 117, and Barrow, Bruce, 65). 


38. above-mentioned year: Bower’s dating here apears to imply 1290, which 
is the last specific date mentioned (see above c.10, 1.1); but his chronology in 
cc. 10-11 1s imprecise. | 


39. 7 September 1288: Bower has changed Fordun’s date from 7 Apr. 1288; 
the date is found also as 10 Sept. 1289 (Lanercost, 127); Ear] Duncan (see 
above c.1, 1.12) is last found in office as a guardian on 5 Aug. 1289 
(Stevenson, Documents, i, 96, no.69; cf. 103-4, no.73), so that Bower was 
presumably right to correct Fordun’s date from April to September; but he 
retains the wrong year-date; cf. RRS, v, 356 for a discussion favouring the 
date 10 Sept. 1289. : 


40. Pitpollok: this has been identified with a place near Barrelwell west of 
Brechin ANG (cf. The Scottish Tradition, ed. G.W.S.Barrow [Edinbugh, 
1974], 37; cf. Brechin Registrum, i, 214; see ibid., ii, map, s.v.‘Pitpooks’). 

Patrick de Abernethy: a knight whose place in the baronial family of 
Abernethy is unknown, though he has been presumed to be the oldest son of 
the knight Hugh de Abernethy who held family estates in PER and ANG ca 
1244 -ca 1291 (SP, vii, 400; see above X c.10, 1.44). 


41. Walter de Percehay: a knight holding lands in ROX and FIF, who may 
possibly have had a property dispute with Earl Duncan; the Abernethy 
family were also neighbours and distant relatives of the earl (cf. Scottish 
Tradition, 36-38). - 


42. [Hugh] de Abernethy: there was a knight called William de Abernethy 
(whether the father or the son) who held lands in Lauderdale BWK at this 
time, and who was probably a younger brother of Hugh de Abernethy (SP, 
vii, 399, 402-3); but it is likely that ‘William’ (in Fordun and Wyntoun as well 
as here) is an error for ‘Hugh’ himself, for it was Hugh who at some unknown 
date approached Edward I through William Comyn bishop of Brechin (see 
above c.3, 1.34) for support in an approach to the pope for reasons 
unexplained (Stevenson, Documents, i, 69, no.49), and whom Edward on 28 
June 1291 ordered to be transferred from the baronial custody of William de 
Douglas to a royal prison in the care of William de Sinclair, Hugh having 
been comndemned for the murder of Earl Duncan (Rot.Scot., 1, 2); Hugh was 
an old ally of the Comyn faction, and the Comyn bishop of Brechin was 
presumably concerned with the moral implications of a murder in his diocese; 
but the reason for his hostility to Earl Duncan remains unknown. 


@ 
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45-46. Andrew de Moray: \ord of Petty INV, and probably justiciar of 
Scotia (i.e. Scotland north of the Forth) since 1289 (SP, 11, 125-6; Barrow, 
Bruce, 74); it is Bower who adds ‘loco eius custos effectus’ (text 1.41) to the 
Fordun text; there is no confirmation that he was ever a guardian (cf. 
Matthew de Crambeth above c.3, 1.4 note), and it has been suggested that 
Bower may have drawn this inference wrongly from the fact that he certainly 
did succeed another guardian, Alexander earl of Buchan, in the office of 
justiciar of Scotia, and it would have been as such that he had authority to 
bring Earl Duncan’s murderers to justice (Barrow, Bruce, 27 and n.35). 


48. various places: after ‘querendo’ (text 1.42) Bower omits ‘citra mare 
Scoticum et ultra, quorum duos scilicet’ from the Fordun text. 


49. toun which is called Covington LAN: a country estate between Lanark 
and Biggar. 


52. castle of Douglas LAN: not far from Covington. 
William de Douglas: lord of Douglas 1270 x 1274 - 1297 x 1299 (SP, 11, 
138-40); for his headstrong reputation see Barrow, Bruce, 83. 


Chapter 12 
pp.33-35 


In cc.12-14 Bower follows Fordun in providing genealogical accounts of the 
Scottish royal family; here he copies pp.314-16, annals 73-74, but omits some 
details about the places of death and burial of various kings. Pluscarden 
(135-6) follows the Fordun text rather than Bower; nothing in Extracta. 
Wyntoun (v, 226-9) is brief, but again is nearer Fordun than to this chapter. 
No attempt is made in the commentary to identify all the persons 
mentioned in cc.12-14; but variations from the genealogical information 
generally accepted in modern books (e.g. ‘Pedigree of the claimants to the 
Scottish throne in 1291’ in Great Cause, 1, fig.4) are noted. 
9. 1067: this marriage probably took place in 1070 (ES, ii, 25, 28), and 
certainly not later than 1071 (Duncan, Kingdom, 119); see above Vc.18. 
18. twelve: Bower has taken the erroneous ‘octo’ found in most MSS of 
Fordun into MS C and then corrected it to ‘xi’ (text 1.16). 
virgin: ‘virgo’ (text 1.17) added by Bower to Fordun. 


19. fifty: corrected by Bower from ‘liv in Fordun. 


20. thirty-five: corrected by Bower in MS CA from ‘xxxvi’ in Portia. which 
he had taken into MSC. 


Chapter 13 
pp.35-37 


Bower makes a number of amendments to the text in Fordun (316-18, annals 
75-78); Pluscarden (136-8) again follows Fordun rather than Bower here; 
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nothing in Extracta. Wyntoun (v, 244-57) covers similar ound wath extra 
material where Bower here (I1.34-35) indicates omissions. 


2-3. through his wife Matilda: in fact he obtained his earldom in 1185 and 
was married to Matilda only in 1190 (K.J.Stringer, Earl David of Huntingdon 
[Edinburgh, 1985], 36); Bower compounds Fordun’s error here by specifying - 
the lady in question. 


4. three daughters: in fact there were four daughters, but the third of the 
four died without issue (ibid., 314, n.10). 


5. two daughters: Alan did have two daughters by Margaret as his second 
wife, but the elder one, Christian, died without heirs. 


7. one son: Dervorguilla in fact had four sons, of whom John was the 
youngest; but the others predeceasd him. 


8. who... Dupplin: in 1332 (see below XIII cc.22-24); this phrase was added 
by Bower to Fordun. 


10. Marjorie: usually known rather as Eleanor (Stringer, Earl David, 180; 
cf. SP, 1, 508). 


10-11. the Red Comyn: ‘Redcomyn’ (text 1.11) added by Bower to Fordun; 
it is thought to have been regarded as a sobriquet for each generation of the 
senior branch of the Comyn family (Barrow, Bruce, 336, n.46). 


12. one daughter: this was Joan; but she had a younger sister Ehzabeth (SP, 
1, 509). 


13. numerous sons: only two are known (ibid., 1, 429). 


16. one of the heirs: Alice Comyn was Earl John’s niece not his daughter 
(ibid., 11, 258-9). 
18-19. another ... wife: Elena who married Roger de Quincy was only a 
half-sister of Dervorguilla; her mother was not Margaret, but one of the 
Lacy family (K.J.Stringer, ‘A new wife for Alan of Galloway’, TDGAS, 3rd 
series, xlix [1972], 49-55; cf. SP, iv, 141-2). 


19-20. who ... daughters: at ‘Rogero de Quency genuit’ (text 1.19) the 
sentence-structure is faulty; cf. Fordun: “Rogero de Quency de qua idem 
Rogerus genuit’. 


21-22. lord de Ferrers: William de Ferrers earl of Derby 1247-54; for these 
three daughters see above X c. 18, I1.38-40. 


22-24. who ... wife: Bower attempts to correct Fordun by adding ‘qui fuit 
pater Johannis comitis e1usdem’ (text 1.22-23) in harmony with 1l.15-16 
above; but Alice Comyn was a daughter of Alexander Comyn son of Earl 
Alexander, not of the earl himself. Bower also adds ‘secundam’ (text 1.24); 
but no earlier wife is known (cf. CP, 11, 59-60). 


24. dela Zouche: the Fordun text (“dominus de le [sic] Suche’) has been mis- 
copied here 


30-31. ail ... issue: by omitting Fordun’s ‘excepto Roberto postea rege’ 
after “hii omnes’ (text 1.30), Bower | is less accurate, for King Robert did have 
lawful issue. 


31-32. one of whom... Mar: there is no éonnrmation that Christian Bruce 
who married Earl Gartnait was the eldest daughter (cf. SP, ii, 433-5); 
Gartnait held the earldom sometime 1297 x 1305 (ibid., v, 578-9). 
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32-33. The same ... Dupplin: Bower omits from the Fordun text ‘de Mar 
dictum Bane’ after ‘comitem’ (text 1.33), and ‘qui paulo ante custos Scocie 
fuit constitutus’ after ‘Dupplyn’ (ibid.). 
34. Thomas etc.. Bower omits three lines in Fordun about Thomas’s 
marriage and divorce; Wyntoun (v, 250-3) also has extra material at this 
point. | 

another daughter: Matilda Bruce. 
35. William etc.: Bower is here apparently following a MS of Fordun like 
MS FB which alone among the surviving MSS adds here: ‘[et] unam [fillam] 
reginam Scocie uxorem Roberti secundi regis Scocie (Fordun, 317, n.9); this 
refers to Euphemia of Ross from 1371 onwards; Wyntoun (v, 252-5) has even 
more about this lady and her descendants. 
36-54. ... issue: see below XII c.23, I1.219-38. 
36. married Isabella: at some date between Nov. 1292 (when he became 
earl) and 1296; his daughter Marjorie is first found in July 1297 (Barrow, 
Bruce, 354,n.52). 
40-43. took ... fathered: the marginal passage in MS C ‘copulavit ... genuit’ 
(text 11.40-42) appears to bea simple scribal error thus corrected. 
43. married ... later: Bower, in anticipating his own account of this 
marriage, omits the date 1349 given by Fordun, but in the event Bower's 
intention was not carried out (cf. below XIV c.56). 
43-45. He ... king: an addition to Fordun; the scribe of MS P takes the 
succession to the reign of James III (1460-88). 
46-47. [Richard] de Burgh: ‘Aymer’ is an error in Fordun (and Wyntoun) for 
Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster 1280-1326 (HBC, 497). 
48-49. earl of Sutherland: Ear| William (1333-70). 
50. John: after ‘Johannem’ (text 1.49) Bower omits from the Fordun text: 
‘qui obses fuit in Anglia cum patre suo pro deliberacione regis Scocie 
David II.’ ' 
50-52. I pass ... remembering: Bower follows Fordun here; she married an 
esquire Thomas Isaac and had two daughters (SP, 1, 8). 


53. seventeenth year: David was born on 5 Mar. 1324, which was in the 
eighteenth year of the reign; Bower copies Fordun’s error here. 


54. and died without issue: an addition by Bower to Fordun. 


Chapter 14 
pp.37-41 


Bower follows Fordun (318-19, annals 79-80), though to some extent re- 
arranged and with additions, and then passes over Fordun’s second account 
of events 1286-91 to the inauguration of King John (321, annal 85); the 
chapter ends with brief notes of events in England in 1290 from no known 
source (cf. below II.58-59 note). Pluscarden (138-40) follows both Fordun 
and Bower (mentioning the former’s chronicle specifically), and has its own 
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development into the | 5c including some references to France; at pp. 140-1 it 
summarizes I1.46-63 here. Extracta (123) describes just the inauguration of 
King John; like Pluscarden it uses the IS5c term expression ‘in regem 
coronatur’. 


1-3. ... him: this seems to be an argument 1n favour of the Balliol case in 
terms of nearness of degree; the conclusion which follows in the next 
sentence is unexpectedly open after some of the pro-Bruce propagandist 
material introduced in previous chapters. Bower has not amended the sense 
of Fordun’s text here, though he has re-arranged it. 


7-10. ... kingdom: Wyntoun (v, 256-7) has faulty information here, and so 1s 
clearly not Bower’s source. 


8-9. and bore ... Edmund: an addition by Bower (in margin of MS C) to the 
Fordun text. 


10. Aingdom: MS CA inserts an extra passage here: 


Et est sclendum quod sicut omnes reges Scotorum processerunt de 
Sancto David filio Malcolmi MacDuncan sive Kanmore et Sancta 
Margareta regina usque huc, sic omnes reges Anglie processerunt de 
Matilde filia premissorum Malcolmi et Margarete ac sorore ipsius 
David usque huc, excepto rege Stephano qui contra juramentum 
invasit regnum Anglie. 


15. tventy years: Matilda was wife of the Emperor Henry V only from 1114 
to 1125. 


20-22. who... futher: instead of this passage (‘qui postea ... patris’ [text 
11.18-20]), Bower in MS CA introduced a note on Thomas Becket which he 
had earlier dropped from the Fordun text. 


28-30. Longshanks .... Caernarfon .... Windsor: Bower introduces these 
distinguishing names to the Fordun text. 


32-37. who... England: added by Bower to Fordun. 


35. fighting there: for the reference in MS CA to St Feogrus the Scot after 
‘ibidem’ (text 1.33), see below XV c.34. 


37. in England: the date 1444 in the alternative passage in MS CA here 
indicates that the shorter version of the Scotichronicon was already at that 
date being written while the main work was still incomplete (cf. below vol.8, 
pp.x, Xv). 

38-43.  ... Margaret: this marginal addition to MS C has been compiled to 
fill a gap in the genealogical information about the descendants of the two 
daughters of Malcolm and Margaret in Fordun. 


46-50. ... Scotland: these dates for the inauguration and homage are 
confirmed in Guishorough (239); cf. the description of the inauguration of 
Alexander IIIf above X cc. 1-2. 


49. did homage: for the English record of this see Great Cause, 11, 260-1; the 
language here is Fordun’s, except for “which was never heard of before this’ 
(11.50-51) added by Bower, witha further additionin MS CA. 

Newcastle NTB. 


56. Queen Eleanor: the wife of Edward I, died 28 Nov. 1290 (DNB, xvii, 179). 
57-58. fifteenth ... churches: the English magnates and knights agreed to 
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this tax of a fifteenth on moveable property in July 1290, with the clergy 
agreeing during the following autumn and winter to give a tenth of their 
revenues (Prestwich, Edward I, 342-3); despite [].61-63 below, these taxes 
were for one year only, though the expulsion of the Jews (see above c.1, 
1.47-748) on 18 July 1290 was in some sense a quid pro quo; so far as the 
clergy are concerned there is confusion here with a different six-year tax of a 
tenth levied on clerical incomes by the pope on 18 Mar. 1291 to help finance 
Edward I ona projected crusade (Lunt, Financial Relations, 1, 346 ff.) 


58-59. A dispute ... Flanders: ‘vi portuum’ (text 1.54) is an error for ‘v 
portuum’ i.e. a reference to the Cinque Ports, the group of privileged ports in 
south-east England who in 1290 were involved in a sea-fight with Flemish 
sailors (Bartholomew Cotton, Historia Anglicana |RS, 16], 174-5 [note that 
this chronicler has entries under the year 1290 on the different items here at 
11.56-59, but not I1.59-63]; see also T.H.Lloyd, The English Wool Trade in the 
Middle Ages |Cambridge, 1977], 74). 


60-61. the king ... sold: no confirmation of this royal act has been traced; it 
seems to be too early for the setting up of a single staple port in England, for 
this came about only in the reign of Edward II. 


Chapter 15 
pp.41-43 


Only 11.25-55 are taken from Fordun (321-2, annal 86); the sources behind 
l1.1-24 and 56-66 are unknown; here they are linked with the material from 
Fordun in a chronologically confusing order. Pluscarden (141-3) covers the 
same ground, though with considerable re-writing and additions (especially 
regarding King John’s position after his homage to King Edward); Extracta 
(123) ina brief summary telescopes events misleadingly. Wyntoun (v, 266-73) 
covers only the same ground as the Fordun text. 
The rubric for this chapter as corrected in MS Cis misleading. 


1-2. ... England: ct. Lanercost, 154. 


7-8. In this ... defeated: this fight off the western extremity of Brittany, 
France on 15 May 1293 (as stated here) was part of the Anglo-French rivalry 
at sea which was to lead to war 1n 1294 (cf. Prestwich, Edward I, 377). 


9-10. ... pope: Pope Nicholas IV had died on 4 Apr. 1292; but Celestine V 
was not elected until 5 July 1294 (ODP, 205-8). 

10-11. the prince ... London: apparently a reference to Madog ap Llywelyn. 
the leader of the Welsh revolt which started on 30 Sept. 1294; he surrendered 
in the end and was sent to London on | Aug. 1295; though Madog claimed 
the title of prince of Wales and was described in Lanercost (157) as a bastard 
son of Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, it is now known that he was not of princely 
status and a mere fifth cousin of that Llywelyn (J.G.Edwards, “Madog ap 
Llywelyn, the Welsh leader in 1294-5’, Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
xiii [1950], 207-10; cf. Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 440-3). 


11. war broke out: June 1294 (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 62-63). 
12. France: Philip lV the Fair was king of France 1285-1314. 
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13. wrote to King John: 29 June 1294 Foedera, I, 11, 804. 


15-24. John... France: no record evidence survives for any such parliament 
held in Scotland later in 1294 (cf. A-A.M.Duncan, “The early parliaments of 
Scotland’, SHR, xlv [1966], 36-58); John had done homage on 26 Dec. 1292 
(see above c.14, II.48-50); there had certainly been no previous formal 
assembly in Scotland to authorize his action (the phrase ‘three estates’ 1s 1 5c 
language, though the theme of ‘force and fear [].17] was to be taken from 
Roman Law as part of the Scottish case against Edward 1n 1299 [see below 
cc.37, 1.79; 50, 1.51; cf. Barrow, Bruce, 61 and n.39]); John did not have any 
formal alliance with France before this date, though it has been argued that 
at least since 1173 it had been normal for the French and the Scots to help 
each other when either side was at odds with England (ibid., 63); for the 
fictitious alliance of King Achay and Charlemagne in 787 see above III ¢.57 
(from Fordun); in sum this account of parliamentary reaction to the 
summons to John to serve under Edward does not seem to be based on a lost 
record, but is rather a later literary invention in explanation of the refusal of 
the Scots to serve, which was certainly the case; the reasoning here may well 
have been Bower’s own work. 


25-55. ... liberty: Bower follows Fordun’s version of the Macduff case and 
its aftermath almost without alteration, thus accepting the implication at 
11.46-55 that it was directly as a result of his treatment by Edward in this case 
that King John decided to renounce his homage, though Bower had already 
provided another reason (not mentioned by Fordun) for John’s change of 
attitude — and in fact his refusal to provide military service against France 
was the more immediate reason for his renunciation of homage (in practice 
from July 1295) than the Macduff case. 


25-28. But... parliament: ‘Sed paulo ante hoc et eodem anno’ (text 1].22-23) 
was added by Bower to Fordun, and ‘in predicto parliamento’ (text 1.26) was 
substituted for ‘in plano parliamento’; Fordun had dated this start of the 
Macduff story unspecifically as ‘tempore huius Johannis regis Scocie’; 
Bower seems to have thought that the arraignment took place at a 
parliament held in 1294; in fact the matter had been raised at John’s first 
parliament in Feb. 1293. 


26. Abernethy: the Fordun text has just ‘Quidam’ (text 1.23); 1t1s Bower who 
identifies Macduff’s antagonists as ‘men of Abernethy’ or ‘of the Abernethy 
following’; it 1s imposible to tell whether he had access to a lost source 
unknown to Fordun, or was just surmising from the story of Earl Duncan’s 
murder (see above c.11, II.38-53) that there was continuing antagonism 
against a member of the earl’s family among supporters of his killers. 

Macduff: in fact Earl Duncan’s uncle, a younger brother of his father Earl 
Colban; for an account of the case see SP, iv, 9-10, and the sources listed in 
Barrow, Bruce, 337, n.17; in official records the lands in dispute are 
described as ‘Reres’ and ‘Crey’ (APS, 1, 445; Rot.Scot., 1, 18), identified now 
as ‘Rires’ and ‘Creich’ (Barrow, Bruce, 58); Rires lay in Kilconquhar parish 
in south Fife, where the earl held lands (cf. North Berwick Carte, ad 
indicem); Creich lay in north Fife some distance away. 


34. appeared there in person: at Edward’s parliament at Westminster, Oct.- 
Nov. 1293; he appeared again in the case at the parliament held at 
Westminster in June 1294, when the case was continued until May 1295, 
when he did not appear; the case was never concluded (Stones, Documents, 
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65-67, no.21; Great Cause, 11, 281-5). 


37-45. When ... proctors: the official record of this English parliament in 
fact shows John being treated more harshly than this account preserved by 
Fordun suggests (Rotuli Parliamentorum, i, 112-13; cf. Barrow, Bruce, 59). 


47. organized a Parliament: King John held a parliament at Lanark LAN 
in Feb. 1294, though discussion of his treatment by Edward is not among its 
known business (Duncan, art.cit., 42-43). | 


48-55. He set forth ... liberty: this account suggests that John kept the 
initiative and is appreciative of his efforts; in fact the magnates were coming 
to the view that he must be replaced by a group of themselves, who would 
take responsibility for a radically new policy (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 62-64). 


60. envoys were sent: as agreed at a parliament at Stirling 5 July 1295, not 
1294 (APS, 1, 451-3). 

60-66. and also ... alliance: this passage was re-written for MS CA (after 
‘Francie’ [text 1.58]) as follows: 


pro antiqui federis innovacione instructi ad plenum super responsis 
regis Scocie missis Eadwardo Anglie ac eciam super matrimonio 
contrahendo cum primogenita domini Karoli germani regis Francie et 
Eadwardo de Balliolo filio domini Johannis regis Scocie. Quod 
quidem nuncium acceptum valde erat non solum regi, sed eciam tote 
domui Francie. Ambassadores ad hoc fuerunt Sanctiandr’ et 
Dunkeldensis episcopi, una cum inclitis miltibus dominis videlicet 
Johanne Sowle3 et Ingelramo Wmfrawill’. 


61-62. St Andrews and Dunkeld: William Fraser and Matthew de Crambeth. 
62. John de Soules: brother of the lord of Liddesdale (see above X c.39, 1.48). 


62-63. Ingram de Umfraville: probably a cousin of the earl of Angus and a 
kinsman of the Balliols (Barrow, Bruce, 64, and n.54). 


64. daughter of the Lord Charles: Charles the brother of King Philip IV 


lived 1270-1325, and was count of Valois from 1285 and of Anjou from 1290 
(Isenberg, Stammtafeln, ii, table 15); the daughter in question here is 


identified in copies of the marriage treaty just by the initial ‘TY or ‘J’, and - 


Charles had two daughters called Isabel and Joan (ibid., ii, table 16); but see 
below c.16, 1.34 for confirmation of the statement here that it was first-born 
daughter who was in question at this time; this was Isabel, born 1292; this 
agreed marriage to the heir of the Scottish king was never to take place. 


65. Edward de Balliol; itis not known how old he was in 1295, but he was to 
live until 1363 (DNB, iii, 63-65). 


Chapter 16 
pp.45-47 


The treaty which Bower gives in full in cc. 16-17 is not in Fordun. Pluscarden 
(143-7) copies most of these two chapters with only a few variants, but omits 
11.46-60 below without explanation; Extracta omits this treaty, and Wyntoun 
did not make use of it. 
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King Philip agreed to this treaty at Paris on 23 Oct. 1295; a dated and 
sealed copy must have been brought back to Scotland by the Scottish 
envoys; two versions of this still survive in the Public Record Office in 
London, one in French incorporating copies of two letters of King John 
dated 5 July 1295 accrediting his envoys, the other in Latin without these 
letters (CDS, 11, 167, nos. 720, 719; cf. v, p.56); the latter survives without its 
dating clause like the version here; but it was originally complete with a seal, 
and is now in London because it was taken there (probably in 1296) from the 
Scottish Archives in Edinburgh Castle (Great Cause, 11, 286); a sealed copy 
made by the Scottish envoys in Paris on 23 Oct. 1295 survives with another 
copy in the Archives Nationales, Paris, and has not been printed (ibid., n.2; 
cf. J.B.A.T.Teulet, Inventaire Chronologique ... Paris [Abbotsford Club, 
1839], 7). 

The text here can be compared with that included in the act of ratification 
by King John at Dunfermline, 23 Feb. 1296, a sealed original of which 
survives in incomplete form in the Public Record Office, with a copy in a 
register in the Achives Nationales (Teulet, ut cit., 8); it is printed in 4PS, 1, 
451-3; no extensive collation of Bower’s text with the relevant part of this one 
is offered here, though some variants are provided in the textual notes 
(identified as from APS) where they clarify the sense of Bower’s text; but a 
general study of the two texts reveals that the differences between them are 
more extensive than can be explained by scribal error alone; it appears that 
Bower’s version is the earlier one, for in the text confirmed at Dunfermline 
(which must surely contain the text in its final form as King Philip had 
approved it) the wording in at least nine places is considerably more 
elaborate and lengthy than in Bower’s text here, presumably to satisfy 
doubts left in the interpretation of the previous version; Bower’s text 
therefore is best regarded as a copy of a late undated and unsealed draft of 
the final treaty — perhaps brought back to St Andrews for Bower to find 
there; an edition of the treaty itself based on all the surviving records remains 
desirable; here it is only an edition of Bower’s version of it that 1s offered. 


19-21. William... Umfraville: see above c.15, Il.61-63. 


42-43. Bailleul ... Hornoy: these are four Balliol family lordships in Lower 
Picardy, dép. Somme, France; Bailleul-en-Vimeau, Hélicourt and Hornoy 
are grouped fairly close together between the rivers Bresle and Somme, and 
Dompierre lies to the north on the river Authie (G.Stell, “The Balliol family 
and the Great Cause of 1291-2’ in Stringer, Essays, 154-5). 


43-44. Lanark, Cadzow, |Mauldslie|: lands in LAN which produced 


revenues for the crown e.g. in 1289 (ER, 1, 39-40); Cadzow is near Hamilton, 
and Mauldslie is on the right bank of the river Clyde to the west of Carluke. 


44. Cunninghame AYR: the district north of the river Irvine. 

Haddington ELO: cf. ER, 1, 37. 
45. Dundee ANG: there was a royal castle there (ibid., 63); the reading in 
APS 1s to be preferred here; the scribe of Pluscarden (145) read ‘Dwns’ in the 
Bower MSS as ‘Doune’ PER near Dunblane; but the castle there belonged to 
the earl of Menteith, and was nota source of royal revenue. 


47. £1000: the APS reading makes more sense here. 
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Chapter 17 
pp.47-51 


16. king of Germany: Edward had in Aug.-Oct. 1294 concluded a military 
alliance against King Philip with Adolf of Nassau, king of Germany 1292-8, 
and the two of them developed a system of alliances in the Low Countries 
during 1294 and 1295 (Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 659-61). 


44. present ... alliance: after ‘presentem’ (text 1.39) the scribe of MS C 
jumped ahead in his copying and then failed to delete the words ‘ipsius regis 
Scocie super hoc congruo tempore’ once he had repeated them at 1.40 in their 
proper place; this error was followed in MS CA and by the scribes of all the 
other Bower MSS. Pluscarden (146) tries to improve the sense with a revised 
text of its own. 


78. letter patent: the final version of this treaty as approved by King Philip 


was ratified at a Scottish assembly of magnates and representatives of the 


towns at Dunfermline FIF, 23 Feb. 1296 (4A PS, 1, 451-3). 


79. confirmation: Bower ends these two chapters containing a transcription 
of a document with ‘Scriptor etc.’ (text 1.71) to indicate that he is the author 
once more of what follows; cf. his practice above in Books I - VI; see also 
below XII c.34, ll.46-47. 


Chapter 18 
pp.51-53 


Bower resumes his adoption of pasages from Fordun by including at I1.4-18 
the rest of annal 86 (most of which had been used for c.15 above), with some 
additions of his own; then originally he took into MS C Fordun (322-3) for 
11.19-30 (annal 87) and I1.40-53 (annal 88): but subsequently at II.31-39 he 
added a passage in the margin which 1s critical of King John; the final II.54-62 
are also his own composition. Pluscarden omits this chapter; Extracta (123- 
4) has a brief summary. Wyntoun (v, 270-7) covers Just the same material as 
Bower took from Fordun. 


2. decided in parliament: according to Fordun this decision would appear to 
have been taken at the Lanark parliament of Feb. 1295 (see above c.15, Il.46- 
55); but Bower here connects it rather with the Stirling parliament of July 
1295, at which it was decided also to send envoys to France (cf. above c.15, 
1.60 note, and below c.27, ll. 32-42). 


3-5. Therefore ... fealty: several undated copies of an act of renunciation of 
homage and fealty by King John are known (Simpson, Handlist, no.392); it 
appears to have been sent to Edward at Berwick on 5 Apr. 1296 after his 
capture of that town (Stones, Documents, 70, no.23), or alternatively when 
he was still in Northumberland in Mar. 1296 (Great Cause, 11, 288); there is 
no doubt that Abbot Henry did lead an embassy to Edward towards the end 
of 1295, but the English evidence suggests that they were concerned simply 
to excuse King John’s further attendance before Edward in the Macduff case 
(ibid., ii, 285; cf. above c.15); the purpose of the embassy is probably 
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reported wrongly here — before the French alliance had been secured it 
would have been premature to defy Edward in so formal a way. 


5-6. Henry abbot of Arbroath: had become abbot following the 
consecration in Dec. 1284 of his predecessor as bishop of Dunblane; by 7 
Oct. 1290 he had held office for five years and was at loggerheads with his 
community, whose representatives then obtained a papal mandate to Bishop 
William Fraser of St Andrews to investigate the allegations against him; he 
was to remain in office until some date 16 Oct. 1296 x 21 Nov. 1299 
(Stevenson, Documents, i, 115; Arbroath Liber, 1, 275, no.320):; Bower 
balances the statement (II.14-16) about his bad character and unpopularity 
which he had taken from Fordun with an insertion of praise (‘cordato ... 
plano’ [text 1.6]), the basis of which is unknown; Bower adds also the phrase 
‘quia... reperiebatur’ (text 1].6-7). 

Note how this last addition follows in MS C a deletion, where the scribe 
had copied words (including the verb ‘direxit’) from Fordun and then 
realised that they were no longer needed since the beginning of the sentence 
had been re-written with a new main verb (‘misit’ [text 1.3]); this is clear 
evidence that MS C wasa working text, not Just a fair copy. 


8-18. When... alive: Fordun’s source 1n Scottish tradition of this colourful 
story 1s unknown; all that can be confirmed is that the abbot and the prior of 
Arbroath were with Edward as envoys of King John when at Thetford NFK 
on 23 Jan. 1296 they were granted a fifteen-day safe-conduct to return to 
Scotland (Stevenson, Documents, 11, 21,n0.347; Cal. Pat.1292-1301, 183). 


9. A toi... fais: for other possible corrected forms and translations of this 
corrupt French quotation, see Wyntoun, 1, 100. 


11-13. which... him: ‘quod est ... ad eum’ (text II.10-11) added by Bower to 
the Fordun text; by the 1440s a translation from the French was necessary in 
a way that had not been the case in the later | 4c. 


16. Jetters: after ‘literas’ (text 1.14) Bower omits ‘longiores’ in Fordun; 
‘extended letters’ makes better sense. 


19-27. ... from him: this account of actions on Edward’s side which Fordun 
devised cannot be fully substantiated; there was no formal act of deposition 
before Edward invaded Scotland in Mar. 1296; but the official English 
account compiled twenty years after these events (Great Cause, 11, 285-7) 
does mention various summonses to John to appear before Edward at 
Newcastle, Bamburgh and Wark (all NTB) at various dates in Mar. 1296 to 
answer for his general behaviour (cf. Prestwich, Edward I, 373-4) 

28. in disregard of the law: Fordun’s anti-Balliol bias is repeated here 
(cf. abovec.11, 1.26). 

31-39. ... years: Bower in this marginal addition in MS C shares Fordun’s 


bias, and associates the end of the troubled twenty years with the very 
beginning of the reign of Robert I. 


40-53. ... promises: this story preserved by Fordun should be read along 
with c.25, l1.20-29 below (also from Fordun); 1t cannot refer to Robert de 
Bruce the grandfather of King Robert I, for he had died on 31 Mar. 1295 
(Guisborough, 259); his son Robert had inherited his claim to the Scottish 
throne, and along with his son Robert (since Noy. 1292 earl of Carrick in his 
father’s place) joined the earls of Dunbar and Angus in doing homage and 
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fealty to Edward at Wark NTB on 25 Mar. 1296 (ibid., 283-4; Stones, 
Documents, 68-69, no.22) i.e. a few days before Edward’s assault on Berwick: 
it is therefore clear that the Bruces were siding with Edward against their old 
rival in the Great Cause, King John, to whom they had refused to do homage 
(see above c.11, 11.36-37); but there is no confirmation of this tradition that 
Edward promised the throne to the elder Bruce at this stage, and then went 
back on his promise. 


47. overlaid ... deception: ‘et mellita ... circumlitis’ (text 1.40) added by 
Bower to Fordun. | 


34-55. 88 Balliol: Bower blames this division on Edward; but the Bruces at 
this point ‘were simply like the numerous other English nobles holding land 
in Scotland who.remained faithful to the English king’ (Barrow, Bruce, 67). 
96-57. ... desolated: Luke 11:17. 

59.60  ... brothers: Hosea 13:15. 


60. Hannibal: the famous Carthaginian commander 247-182 BC (OCD, 
487). 


Chapter 19 
pp.53-57 


The source of most of this chapter has not been identified; since Hannibal is 
not reported by the classical historians Polybius and Livy to have ever 
attacked Milan, the story here is clearly a later invention; it has not been 
found in the writings of the late Roman authors Valerius Maximius (1c), 
Aulus Gellius (2c), Eutropius (4c) and Orosius (5c), all of whom are quoted 
by Bower elsewhere; most likely it came from some medieval collection of 
stories. 


1-6. _... sword: based originally on Livy, bk.X XIII, c.12 and bk. XXII, ¢.53 
(Loeb edn., vi, 37; v, 375); Bower is more likely to have found this 
information in P.Orosius, The Seven Books of History against the Pagans, 
translated R.J.Deferrari (Washington, DC, 1964), 152-3; see above IV c.2, 
11.31-37 for quotation of the same material. i 


76. Dunbar... Dupplin: for these battles see below cc.24, 34; XIII cc.22-24, 27. 
77. Jerome: quotation not identified in the Jerome concordance. 
79-81. ... find: Judith 15:4 (Vulgate); cf. 15:2, 5 (NEB). 


Chapter 20 
pp.57-59 


Bower for Il.1-36 (‘destroyed’) follows Fordun (323-4, annals 89-90), but 
substitutes different dates; Pluscarden (147-8) is similar in outline, but has 
been re-written in places; Extracta (124) has a brief summary. Wyntoun 
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(v, 278-87) elaborates the Fordun material, and adds extra details (e.g. about 
Bishop Anthony Bek) and its own dating scheme. 

This two-stage story about an attack on Berwick from the sea distinct 
from the main assault by King Edward which was preserved by Fordun and 
handed on to Wyntoun and Bower does not find favour with modern 
historians, who prefer to follow accounts of a single combined operation 
found in English chronicles compiled nearer the time (e.g. Barrow, Bruce, 71; 
Prestwich, Edward I, 470-1); cf. the assertions about the sack of Berwick 
prepared by the Scots for presentation to the pope in 1301 (see below c.56). 


1. 1295: Fordun was uncharacteristically agnostic about the date of the 
naval attack on Berwick, though he implies that it was late in the period 
1293-5; Bower’s choice of 1295 in MS C appears to have been altered to 1296 
after MS CA had been composed and MS R had been copied from it, but 
before MSS D,H,B and E (all of which have 1296) were copied; Pluscarden 
has 1296; the confusion probably arose from the proximity of these events at 
Berwick to the start of the new year on 25 Mar. 1296; cf. Wyntoun (v, 278-9), 
which has 1296 clearly. | 


2-4. nobles ... helmsman: the earldom of Fife was in crown wardship during 
the minority of young Earl Duncan following the murder of his father of the 
same name in 1289 (see above c.11, 11.38-42); Fordun in this chapter (as we 
find in Scalacronica (122) before him) has picked up a local tradition about 
the part played by men who would in these circumstances have been 
summoned for military service at Berwick directly by King John at a time 
when he did not have at his disposal troops from the lands of magnates loyal 
to Edward such as the earls of Dunbar and Angus and the Bruces (see above 


—¢.18, I1.40-53 note), and a raiding expedition to Carlisle was being organized 


under seven other earls including John Comyn earl of Buchan (Guisborough, 
272-3; cf. below c.27, 11.42-48); it was perhaps unusual for common army 
service at this date to be demanded from men of Fife for action south of the 
Forth (cf. Duncan, Kingdom, 381-3). 


6-11. A large fleet ... killed: Bower omits from Fordun after ‘Anglie’ (text 
1.6) the phrase “de Quinque Portubus collectum’, indicating the origin of this 
fleet in the Cinque Ports on the English Channel; English sources (e.g. 
Guisborough, 274) reported the loss of three out of twenty-four ships early on 
30 Mar. 1296, the same day as Edward’s capture of the town. 


15. deception: this story of Edward’s pretended retreat and return under 
false colours is not reported by English chroniclers, who might have been 
expected to boast of the success of such a ruse had it ever happened; it is a 
story with a literary flavour, perhaps in circulation by Fordun’s time to 
explain away the Scottish defeat at Berwick. 


16-17. Therefore ... time: added to the Fordun text before ‘simulavit’ (text 
1.14). 


19. 29 March (Good Friday that year): the Fordun text had 30 March twice, 
and this agrees with the date found in English chronicles (including the 
Lanercost chronicler who claimed to have been present [Lanercost, 173]); 
presumably Bower had a reason for changing this date here to 29 March — it 
is not a question of scribal error over minims, for the words are spelled out in 
both sources; but then at a later stage the identification of this date as Good 
Friday was added in the margin of MS C in the text hand, and this was 
emphasized in MS CA; this is an error, for Good Friday in 1296 was seven 
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days earlier on 23 March; the error is found also in Wyntoun (v, 286-7), 
which is another example of Bower and Wyntoun sharing a source (probably 
found at St Andrews) which was not known to Fordun. 


34. 7500 souls of both sexes: in a side-note in MS C attention is drawn to the 
figure of 8000 dead given below c.56, 1.7; on the English side it was reported 
that the women and some 200 men were sent away unharmed (Guisborough, 
275); but see Lanercost (173), where 15,000 of both sexes are said to have 
perished. 


36-37. so that ... blood: an imaginative phrase added by Bower to the 
Fordun text after ‘extincti’ (text 1.29). 


37. town: before the lines which follow here, MS CA contains the following 
additional lines: 


Hic ville turmas caute statuit perimendas 
cuiusdam fraude, quisemper erit sine laude. 
Vexillum cuius cives decepit, et huius 
nomen siletur comitis, ne fraus iteretur. 
Cives bellando sic vicit Marte nephando. 


These lines (but not those in the text) are included in the ‘Abbrevatio’ 
(Goodall, 11, 528). 


42-44. ... Scotland: a marginal addition in MS C from some unknown 
chronicle such as Bower had used above c.14, lI.56-63 and c.15, ll.7-11; this 
tax was imposed by King Edward on the English clergy at a convocation at 
Westminster in Sept. 1294 (Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 671-2), at the time 
when he was preparing his war against France; Bower is wrong here to 
suggest that it was levied in connection with Scottish affairs. 


Chapter 21 
pp.61-63 


1l.1-9 are taken directly from Fordun (325, annal 91), though there 1s another 
allusion to the Fordun text (329, annal 100) at II.50-54; Bower thereafter has 
put together the rest of this chapter from other sources, and he does not 
return to his main story of the English invasion of Scotland in 1296 until 
c.24, 1.30 below; the number of changes he was to make for his revised 
version of cc.21, 23 and 24in MS CA was much larger than usual (see textual 
notes); apart from bringing in material from other parts of the 
Scotichronicon, Bower made much use of items that are also found in a 
written legal pleading prepared in Jan. 1442 by the monks of Dunfermline 
abbey when they were seeking in the court of Bishop James Kennedy of St 
Andrews to have their candidate installed as prior of Coldingham BWK 
rather than the presentee of Durham cathedral priory (Cold. Corr., 246-58; 
for dating see R.B.Dobson, Durham Priory 1400-1450 [Cambridge, 1973], 
323); this pleading, with its many historical allusions, has rightly been 
described as ‘propagandist material’ (R.B.Dobson, “The last English monks 
on Scottish soil’, SHR, xlvi [1967], 5, n.3); it is clear that Bower’s account 
here was completed later than this Dunfermline pleading, for Bower refers to 
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the outcome of the case which was heard by the bishop in Jan. 1442 (see 
below c.24, 1]1.26-29 notes); but though his story here covers much of the 
same ground as the pleading, it differs in a number of details; both accounts 


were presumably based on evidence available at either Dunfermlne or St 


Andrews or both. Pluscarden (148-9) offers only a summary of this chapter 
in which some substantial details have been altered (e.g. at 1.3 the clergy are 
said to have been expelled from all Scotland and not just from St Andrews 
diocese, and at 1.68 the king is wrongly named as David IJ rather than David 
II); nothing in Extracta; Wyntoun (v, 286-9) covers only the material from 
Fordun. 


1. same year: see above VI c.44, where in a duplicate entry the date is given 
as ‘1295’; in Fordun the month-date ‘21 April’ is clearly intended to be in 
1296 as here; the precise month-date suggests knowledge of an official 
document now lost; but 21 Apr. 1295 is too early, since Bishop Fraser had 
not yet gone to France then (see above c.15, 1.61); 1f he returned to Scotland 
for the ratification of the French treaty at Dunfermline on 23 Feb. 1296, he 
probably went back to France immediately afterwards and remained there 
until his death in Aug. 1297 (cf. Watt, Graduates, 206); thus 21 Apr. 1296 is 
surely the correct date; cf. the contradictory dates given in two entries in the 
Dunfermline pleading (Cold. Corr., 248, 251); see below I.50-54. 


3. all... St Andrews: cf. Wyntoun, where it is asserted that every Scottish 
bishop took similar action in his bishopric; but neither Fordun nor Bower 
say this; it is more precisely reported in the pleading that 26 clerics were 
expelled from benefices throughout Scotland (Co/ld.Corr., 248); but here 
Bower follows Fordun’s account; cf. the brief report in Lanercost (166) 
under the year 1295. 


4. Masters: this title was added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


5. Kinghorn: see Watt, Graduates, 317,s.v. Kyngorn. 
Campania: ibid., 78-79; Bower corrects an error in the Fordun text where 
he is called Patrick. 


7-9. Ina like manner ... plotting: Bower for some reason omitted this item 
entirely from MS CA. In Wyntoun this general expulsion is described as a 
decision of the council i.e. it was an act of the royal government quite 
separate from the other act concerning clergy alone; cf. Cold. Corr, 248, 251, 
where the king and three estates (an anachronistic term) are said to have 
initiated the action taken by the bishop’s vicars. 


12. stillallow: Bower starts now to reflect on the situation as he was writing 
in the early 1440s, introducing nationalist arguments of various kinds. 


14-15. fullrights to benefices in England: it is a pity that Bower does not give 
examples here; most such benefices in England had been unavailable to Scots 
clergy since the Wars of Independence. 


19-25. Indeed ... Bute: an illustration of Bower’s argument introduced in 
the margin of MS C; this story of connections between Dunblane and 
Appleby etc. was presumably preserved at Dunblane cathedral; it cannot 
now be confirmed, since no Dunblane records survive; it is not mentioned in 
such hagiographical traditions as are known (Acta Sanctorum, August II, 
560-1). 


20. Appleby ... ‘Malemath’: it is not known whether this refers to Appleby 
WML or to one of the other places of this name in England, since the other 
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place-names here have not been identified; possibly Appleby LEI is meant, 
where Congerstone is nearby. 


21-22. St Blane... St Chattan: see ES, i, 176-7; ODS, 49, 85; these 6c saints 
are connected with the church of Kingarth on the Isle of Bute; the 
connection with Dunblane PER is uncertain. 


25. On this : i.e. the right of Scots to hold benefices in England (which was 
being discussed above before the intrusion ofa marginal addition). 


26. [46]: ‘45’ in MS C is an error; but note how this cross-referece is 
included in the body of the text, referring to a previous passage already 
written. 


29. Numbers 18: in Numbers 18:4 strangers were excluded from the service 
of the sanctuary; Bower had originally cited Deuteronomy 79, a chapter 
which does not exist; the Dunfermline pleading gives the same false 
reference, adding a specific quotation which cannot be found in the Vulgate 
(cf. Cold.Corr., 253); in both texts there originally came next a reference to 
the Decretum of Gratian. pt. I, dist.71, c.8 (Friedberg, 1, col.259); but Bower 
then rejected both references, preferring just the different reference to 
Numbers (which may in fact be one of the references in the pleading which 
have not been included in the printed edition). 


29-33. and also ... follows: instead of this passage, MS CA has been re- 
written as follows (after “xvi [text 1.27): 


ubi precepit dominus Aaron ut ipsi et fill sui ministrarent et 
excubarent in custodiis tabernaculi et in omnibus cerimoniis eius et in 
ministerio altaris dicens: ‘Alienigena non miscebitur vobis.’ Lege 
eciam humana tam canonica quam civili — canonica ut “De clericis 
peregrinis’ per totum cum notatis ibidem; civili ut capitulo “De 
episcopis et clericis’, lege “In ecclesiis’, ubi sic scriptum est: 


The first sentence here refers to Numbers 18:4; for the other references see 
the following notes. 


31. Te nobis: see Decretals, bk.I, tit.22, ‘De clericis peregrinis’, c.4, “Te 
nobis’ (Friedberg, ii, cols. 148-9), a passage which is not very relevant. 


33. De episcopis: the quotation that follows is from the Codex Justinianus, 
ed. P.Krueger (Berlin, 1880), 19, i.e. bk.I, cap.ili, “De episcopis et clericis’, 
para.11. 


39. Bernard. Bernard of Parma, the mid-13c compiler of the ‘glossa 
ordinaria’ on the Decretals of Gregory IX (NCE, ii, 342; DDC, i, cols.781-2). 

Si... rescriptis: see Decretals, bk.I, tit.3, ‘De rescriptis’, c.xlu, ‘Si 
proponente’ (Friedberg, ii, col.35). 


41. ... resident, etc.: see Walther, Proverbia, no.2863b, where the full text is: 


Clericus indigena dignus pauper residensque 
sufficiens numerus, si vendita gratia facta, 
scandala nec prodest sibi litera sede gravata. 


42-47. ... Chapter 34: the text above V c.34 (taken from Fordun) does not 
contain the technical word ‘appropriavit’ which appears here (text 1.41); the 
same wording is found in the Dunfermline pleading (Cold. Corr., 250), which 
states its source on this matter: ‘sicut patet in illo autentico scripto quod 
vulgariter Margareta appellatur’; it is not clear where this record was kept; 
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the churches of Berwick remained appropriated to Durham priory (Cowan, 
Parishes, 17). 


47-50. King David ... kingdom: this statement has not been traced 
elsewhere; it is not mentioned in the Dunfermline pleading. 


50-54. Furthermore ... Scotland: see above Il.1-9; Wallace is said in Fordun 
to have so acted on 20 Aug. 1297, that is well before the battle of Stirling 
Bridge on 11 Sept.; it is not clear why Bower rejected this date; note that the 
proceedings of the vicars-general were said to have applied to St Andrews 
diocese only; cf.the Dunfermline pleading (Cold. Corr., 251), which makes no 
mention of Wallace here. 


54-58. Likewise ... for ever: see below XIII c.19 for Randolph’s death as 
guardian, 20 July 1332, where there is no mention of a consequent banishing 
of Englishmen; cf. the Dunfermline pleading (ibid.), where the poisoner is 
said to have been an English woman, and the banishment is erroneously said 
to have been ordered by a decree of six guardians (when at the time there was 
only one). 


58-74. Again ... at present: see the same story in similar but not identical 
language in the pleading (ibid.); but only Bower states that David II expelled 
‘all Englishmen’ (1.60), though the story which follows does not support that 
statement. 


61. monks of Harehope: in fact this is now thought to refer to the hospital of 
the brothers of St Lazarus at Harehope, near Eglingham NTB (VRHS, 
198); the alternative name ‘Holme’ may refer to nearby Hulne. 


68. the king: the Dunfermline version is more specific that the king here was 
David II (d. 1371); since these lands were for some reason granted by King 
Robert II to his eldest son on 16 June 1376 (RMS, 1, 213, no.582), it would 
appear that the grant to Walter de Wardlaw (which was clearly effective and 
lasting) must have been made by King Robert rather than King David, 
perhaps as late as the period 1383-7 when he had the status of cardinal as 
stated here (cf. Watt, Graduates, 571). 


72. lord of Riccarton: Gilbert de Wardlaw, a burgess of Edinburgh, 


married the heiress of Riccarton, Currie parish MLO; his relationship to 
Walter is unknown (ibid., 569). | 


Chapter 22 | 
- pp.65-67 


Bower here gives the full text of a royal charter dated 25 July 1378 in favour 
of Dunfermline abbey FIF, which he presumably had copied at that 
monastery, which was neighbour to his own abbey of Inchcolm; no copy 
survives in the register of the great seal in the royal archives; the Dunfermline 
pleading of 1442 (see above c.21) refers to this charter, but does not include 
the text (Cold.Corr, 250, 253). Pluscarden (149) has just one sentence 
referring to this text, as has Extracta (124). 


2. King Robert: Robert II 1371-90. 
3. priory of Coldingham BWK: see above IX c.28, 1.44; cf. WI c.51, 1.14; this 
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Benedictine priory had been established by the mid-12c as an outlying cell of 


Durham cathedral priory on estates in BWK which had before then been — 


granted to Durham (MRHS, 55-56); for a discussion of the background to 
this royal act and its mixed success see A.L.Brown, “The priory of 
Coldingham in the late fourteenth century’, Innes Review, xxii (1972), 91- 
101; see also Dobson, ‘Last English monks’ (see above c.21, introduction), 
where it is argued that as a result of this act Dunfermline monks were to 
enjoy possession of Coldingham for most, though not all, of the period i 378- 
1424, after which English monks returned; the number of monks serving this 
cell dropped, however, from a previous 24 to just 3 or 4, though its economic 
resilience was maintained at a comparatively high level. 


3-4. abbey of Dunfermline FIF: see MRHS, 58-59. | 
16. worthless and forsaken: an exaggeration on both counts. 


39-51. Our purpose ... of the time: the priory was now to be an outlying cell 
of Dunfermline, as it had long been of Durham, with its’priorship treated as 
one of the monastic obediences of the mother monastery (cf. Dobson, 

Durham Priory, c.9, “The Durham Cells: the Coldingham Cause’, pp.316-27). 


58. witnesses: these are the usual witnesses of charters of this period of the 
reign of Robert II (e.g. RMS, 1, 243-4, nos. 664-5 of 16 Oct. 1377 and 6 Mar. 
1378). 


Chapter 23 
pp.67-71 


Bower has put this chapter together from a number of sources; at II.2-24 and 
68-76 there are close parallels with the Dunfermline pleading of Jan.1442 
(see above c.21); some of the wording is the same, but Bower offers 
additional information; in his reflective passage at 1].38-58 he quotes 
Boethius and an Aesop fable; the marginal addition to MS C at text 11.22-31 
is apparently based on knowledge of two letters to Pope Benedict XIIl, but 
may be derived just from information provided in person by the beneficiary 
im question, William Croyser. Pluscarden (149) has only a brief mention of 
this chapter, as has Extracta (124). 

1-10. ... robbed: all as in Cold.Corr., 249; but Bower supplies the name of 
William [correctly Robert] Claxton, who had been presented by Durham 
priory to the priorship of Coldingham on 30 Dec. 1374; he was tried on 29 
Apr. 1379 in an ecclesiastical court before Bishop William de Laundels of St 


Andrews at the request of Robert II, rather than before the king and the’ 


three estates, and was presumably found guilty and deprived as stated here 
(Brown, art cit., 92-93); a list of twelve accusations against him survives 
(Raine, North Durham, 103, no.591), which may be compared with the 
summary of them here. es 
11-16. Furthermore ... murdered: as in Cold.Corr., 249-50, but Bower 
names the two monasteries who were having trouble in England before King 
Robert’s act of 25 July 1378 — Jedburgh ROX, OSA (MRHS, 92) and 
_Dryburgh BWK, O.Prem. (ibid., 101); both abbeys may well still have had 
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claims to possessions in England as late as this date, but there is no 
confirming evidence of the murders mentioned here. 


17-24. ... recall: asin Cold. Corr., 251, where the general council of the three 
estates is said to have been held at Perth, but no date is suggested; Albany 
ruled Scotland as governor 1406-1420 (see below vol.8, ad indicem). 


21. John Aclyff: a monk of Durham and doctor of theology (Emden, 
BRUO, 1, 10-11); had been recognized in Scotland as prior of Coldingham 
since Apr. x Nov. 1392 (Brown, art.cit., 95-97; he was expelled as stated here 
in 1409, but reinstated on the demand of King Henry IV of England 
(Dobson, Durham Priory, 318), and remained then in office until Jan. 1418 
(ibid., 319; cf. Brown, art.cit., 99). 

Richard Mongal: this Dunfermline monk had held office as a rival prior of 
Coldingham for more than seven years before 22 Oct. 1409, when a fellow- 
monk obtained a papal mandate for his removal (CPL Benedict XIII, 208); 
the argument in the text here sees these things from the Dunfermline point of 
view. 


23. letter: text in Cold. Corr., 251-2, but not included here. 


24-35. The same duke ... Kirkgunzeon: such letters from Albany and Earl 
Archibald are not now known; but when Croyser on 19 Mar. 1414 received 
papal provision to this KCB church in Galloway diocese, he was described 
as a ‘familiaris’ of the earl; this church belonged to the monastery of Holm 
Cultram CMB (see above IX c.9), which lay in a different kingdom from 
Scotland and which therefore during the Great Schism acknowledged a 
different pope (CPL Benedict XIIT, 290-1); this provision was apparently 
effective (Watt, Graduates, 130); in MS CA Bower adds the information that 
Albany and Douglas between them had appointed Croyser to this benefice in 
the first place; the statement (1I.30-31) that he had held it ‘almost thirty years’ 
fits with Bower writing this section of his book 1442 x 1444 (cf. below c.24, 
1.27). 7 : : 
27-28. William Croyser: see Watt, Graduates, 129-36; he held no other 
benefice in 1414, and secured the archdeaconry of Lothian in St Andrews 
diocese as one of his benefices only in 1430; from 1441 onwards his right to it 
was being challenged (ibid., 131-2); the revised text in MS CA at ‘possidet’ 
(text 1.27) suggests that this benefice had been lost since MS C was 
composed. | 


31. Douglas: for Archibald IJ, fourth earl of Douglas 1400-24, see vol. 8, ad 
indicem. 


35. are still favoured: at time of writing (cf. below c.24, 1.27). 


38-58. ... hosts: Bower expressed here his own thoughts, addressing 
perhaps at 1.47 Sir David Stewart of Rosyth for whom the book was being 
written. 


45. Boethius: De Consolatione (Loeb edn, 246), bk. III, c.4, 141-42. 


51-58. A certain man ... hosts: for this Latin fable in the Aesopic tradition 
see Babrius and Phaedrus (Loeb edn), 546, no.617. 


60-63. William Brown ... Dunfermline: Bower takes up the Coldingham 
story again; Brown’s provision to that priory was processed through the 
papal curia 5 May 1419 - 7 Feb. 1420 (CSSR, i, 44, 146, 165); he was then 


described as a bachelor of theology (‘sacred page’ was the formal 
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description); this was still his academic status in Oct. 1434 (abid., iv, 39); he 
would appear to have qualified as a doctor of theology after the writing of 
this part of MS C, since a note of his enhanced status is added in the margin; 
he died before 6 July 1447 (CPL, x, 352). 


63-64. William Drax ... usurper: this Durham monk was in fact presented 
to the priory by his home monastery on 31 Jan. 1418, and had been inducted 
with the approval of the bishop of St Andrews on 27 July 1419 (Dobson, 
Durham Priory, 319). 


65-76. After ... in it: the chronology is confused here; the fire at 
Coldingham was not in 1420 or later after Brown’s papal provision; it took 
place immediately after the arrival of Drax at Coldingham, forcing him (for 
reasons unexplained) to return to Durham probably as early as the end of 
August 1419, and he did not return for five years (ibid., 319-20); cf. Bower’s 
account here of the circumstances surrounding this fire at Coldingham with 
his different (though still improbable) account under the year 1420 below 
XVc.32, ll.1-9. 


65-66. second ... excommunication: ‘aggravacionis et reaggravacionis’ (text . 


1.59) are technical terms describing legal procedures (Ducange). 


Chapter 24 
pp.71-73 


ll.1-28 continue the Coldingham story from c.23, with material largely the 
same as in the Dunfermline pleading (Cold. Corr., 252-3), but with additions 
by Bower; then he returns to the events of 1296 and for I1.33-41 again follows 
Fordun (325, annal 92); the source of the story at Il.43-61 is unknown, but it 
may well have been preserved in Holyrood abbey. Pluscarden (149-50) gives 
a misleading summary of ll.1-28, and then copies most of II.30-41, adding its 
own comment; Extracta (124) covers only 11.30-41, with an original tailpiece 
(cf. below 1l.41-42). Wyntoun (v, 288-9) follows just the Fordun annal. 


1-11... as such: Bower here appears to cover some of the same ground 
already. mentioned above c.23, 11.63-76; this is the only evidence for these 
meetings of the thee estates and the provincial council of the clergy, 
apparently after the deprivation of Drax and before the return of King 
James i.e. 1419 x 1424; the thought that these measures had not been 
reversed (1l.7-8) occurs also in the pleading text, and so is datable 1442. 


11-15. And therefore ... sent there: an addition by Bower to the pleading 
version; he is obliquely referring to the rehabilitation of Drax and his return 
to Coldingham arranged by King James at his first parliament after his 
return to Scotland, 2 June 1424 (APS, ii, 25; cf. Dobson, Durham Priory, 
320); Brown’s claim was then specifically rejected in favour of Drax’s right; 
Bower appears here to disapprove of the king’s actions; has he in mind the 
‘sreat favours from the Scots’ already mentioned (above c.23, 11.67-68)? 
Bower largely re-wrote this passage for MSCA. —_ . 


15-23. just ... English: Alanson’s death must have been after Nov. 1433, for 
at that date Drax was still active at Coldingham (Cal. Close 1429-35, 292-3); 
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Bower here offers a much more elaborate description of the execution than is 
found in the pleading (cf. Cold. Corr., 253). 


23-25. The king ... lived: this may have been true for two or three years 
before the death of King James in Feb. 1437, i.e. a time when Bower must - 
have been aware of the true facts; the grant of protection for the priory from © 
King Henry VI on 28 Nov. 1436 (Rot.Scot., ii, 298) may have been wanted - 
because of renewed Scottish hostility. 


26-27.On his death ... John Oll: Drax died in Dec. 1441; his successor from 
Durham, John Oll, was inducted with the approval of the bishop of St 
Andrews, 22 Jan. 1442 (Dobson, Durham Priory, 323-4), and accepted by 
King James II in June 1442 (Dobson, ‘Last English monks’ [see above c.21, 
introduction], 3, n.4). 


28. condition of the kingdom remains: Bower is clearly writing after June 1442. 


29. annals: instead of the passage ‘Sic regni... redeamus’ (text 1]1.24-25),MS 
CA has the following: | 


Sic derisioni et ludibrio quod dolenter insinuo ab inimicis Anglicis 
regniexstat status. 


Tedet animam meam vite mee; 

dimittam adversum me eloquium meum. 
5 Loquar in amaritudine anime mee; 

Dicam, dicam; set si veritatem dicam, 

vereor ne stultus dicer. 


Sed O lector si cupis scire quis est stultus, audi non me, sed Isidorum 
sic scribentem: “Stultus est qui per ignominia non commoveatur ad 
10. dolorem et qui non movetur injuria.’ Vidi ego et cognovi in decente 
volumine et libro rubeo registrum feoffamenti et cartarum prioratus 
de Coldyngham quod semper et ab inicio, ut audivi, fuit in custodia 
Scotorum et in possessione quondam domini Johannis Steyl prioris 
eiusdem, qui postea fuit abbas de Londoris. Quod registrum’ venit ad 
15 manus domini episcopi tunc temporis Sanctiandr’ circa annum 
domini millestmum cccc xxii, et abhinc infra biennium vidi et 
cognovi eundem librum in manus dicti Drax, qui adhuc est in custodia 
Anglorum in magnum, ut ego reputo, prejudicium Scotorum. 
Transeant ista et similia, quia nos Scoti de modico non curamus, et ad 

20  intentum annualium stilum convertamus. 


a +fuit dominidel.CA 


The quotation from Isidore is untraced. 

This cartulary of Coldingham priory has not survived. John Steyl 
probably held the priorship there from 1390 for perhaps twelve years before 
becoming abbot of Lindores FIF (CPL Clement VII, 159; CPL Benedict 
XTIIT, 208; cf. Cold. Corr., 254, and see above c.23, 1.21 note). The bishop of St 
Andrews who held this cartulary in 1424 (when Drax was obtaining 
possession of the priory) was Henry de Wardlaw (Watt, Graduates, 564-9). 
The reference to Drax having possession of it ‘less than two years ago’ 
(above 1.16) must have been written at latest less than two years from the date 
of his death in Dec. 1441; thus this part of MS CA was already being 
compiled in (say) mid-1443 or earlier. 
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32-33. fought ... Dunbar ELO: for a fuller account of this battle from the 
English side, see Guisborough, 277-9; cf. Barrow, Bruce, 72. A side-note in 
MS C reads: ‘De bello de Spot sive Dunbar’; Scalacronica (122-3) had earlier 
stated that the battle was fought between Spott and Dunbar; this indicates 
an area just to the south of Dunbar adjacent to the Spott burn, and such a 
site fits in with the account in Guisborough. 


33-34. Patrick de Graham: see SP, vi, 205-8, and above X c.39, 11.47-48. 


34. fell wounded: Bower follows Fordun here: Pluscarden omits ‘vulnerati’ 
(text 1.29), so stating that many (though not Graham) were killed rather than 


just wounded; Guisborough (278) independently reports Graham’s death; . 


Wynton does so also, thus taking a different line here from that of Fordun. 


37. custodian ... Siward: the castle of Dunbar belonged to the earl of 
Dunbar, who was at that time loyal to Edward and in his company (see 
above c.18, Il.40-53 note); but his castle had been handed over to the 
supporters of King John (Guisborough, 277); Richard Siward would be one 
of those at this stage (see Lanercost, 175); he was a landholder in both 


Scotland and England who had certainly been castellan of royal castles in. 


~ Scotland earlier in the 1290s, and who was by 1297 to become a loyal 
adherent of King Edward (CDS, ii, ad indicem; Knights of Edward I, 1v, 
254-5); it was probably as a result of his later career that Fordun here writes 
in critical terms of this surrender of the castle of Dunbar to the English king, 
and that Bower in the story which follows has him called a traitor (1.53). 


38-40. to the number ... Menteith: for lists of the leading prisoners taken at 
Dunbar with orders on 16 May 1296 for their disposal to prisons throughout 
England see CDS, ii, 176-8, no.742, from which it is clear that the earl of 
Atholl was then captured as well as the earls of Ross and Menteith 
mentioned here. 


38-39. men-at-arms: ‘armigeri (cf. text 1.32) 1s a term which sometimes 
designates the young esquires of good birth, sometimes troopers of any 
condition (J.E.Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901], 51; cf. 
54; see also DML, s.v., where this second meaning 1s not illustrated); both 
groups, together with the knights, made up the heavy cavalry, and here the 
translation ‘men-at-arms’ is chosen; see also below XII c.13, text 1.27; cf. XII 
c.22, text 1l.39-40, where ‘valeti arme3’ probably had the same meaning; but 
see the poem below XII c.23, text 1.55, where ‘esquire’ must be the translation 
of ‘armiger’, though Bower himself usually prefers ‘tiro’ in this sense (e.g. XI 
c.30, text 1.16, and-XIIc.17, text 1.1). 

39. Ross: for William earl of Ross 1274-1323 see SP, vii, 233-5. 

40. Menteith: Bower adds this name to the Fordun text in the margin of MS 
C; Alexander Steward earl of Menteith had suceeded his father sometime 
since June 1294 and was to hold this earldom just until sometime 1297 x 1306 
(SP, vi, 133-4). 

41-42. Without ... hardship added by Bower to the Fordun text; Extracta 
then over-simplifies by stating that the prisoners were killed by Edward, 
when in fact most were released under conditions reasonably soon. 


43-61  ... Holyrood: a tale with a literary flavour which had perhaps been 
heard by Bower in his boyhood at nearby Haddington ELO. 


43. Walter Siward: not identified. 
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47. Musselburgh MLO. 
‘Redfigot’: not identified. 


61. Holyrood MLO: the Augustinian abbey near Edinburgh. 
62-63. ... kingdom: see above c.21, ll.50-54. 


Chapter 25 
p.75 


This whole chapter except the lines of verse at the end is taken from Fordun 
(325-6, annals 93-94). Pluscarden (150) covers the whole chapter, but in re- 
written form; nothing in Extracta. Wyntoun (v, 290-3) is similar to Fordun. 


1-3. ... in two: cf.abovec.2, Il. 1-10; c.18, 11.54-55. 


4. the Comyns: the leaders at this date were John Com 

: yn earl of Buchan 
1290-1308 (SP, ii, 256-8) and John the Red Comyn lord of Badenoch ca 
1274-1303, one of the guardians 1286-92. 


5. Mar: Donald earl of Mar 1281 - 1297 x 1305 (SP, v, 577-8). 
Atholl. John de Strathbogie earl of Atholl 1284-1306 (ibid., 1, 425-7). 


7. Glasgow: Bishop Robert Wishart, another of the guardians 1286-92. 


9. the common view: Fordun is repeating a tradition that seeks to explain 
away this shameful behaviour at Dunbar of men who had hitherto 
supported King John; they had as recently as 23 Feb. 1296 sealed the 
F ranco-Scottish treaty (APS, i, 453); but the Bruces had now chosen to side 
with King Edward (see above c.18, 11.40-5 a): 


14. of treason: words added by Bower to the Fordun text to strengthen the 
point. | 


16. were generally considered: Scottish opinion at the time was probably 
more divided and indecisive than this statement suggests. 


17-19. But alas! ... land: these are Fordun’s reflections on the effect of 
rivalry among the nobility. 


19. land: there follows here in MS C (text 1. 17) an interesting addition in the 
main text, where Bower has taken information from some unidentified 
chronicle other than Fordun; he notes that it is false, and then deletes it: 
apparently he had spotted a confusion between Patrick de Graham (see 
above c.24, I1.33-34) and Patrick earl of Dunbar and March 1289-1308 (SP 
11, 262-4); the scribe of MS C then made an uncharacteristic break in mid- 
chapter before starting a new paragraph based on Fordun at first at the top of 
the recto of the other part of the same bifolium (f0.246 below), and then again 
correctly at the top of the next folio here; when taken with the blank space at 
the end of this chapter, there are signs here of MS C being a working copy on 


which corrections were made and additions were planned (see also below XII 
c.27, 1.3 note). 


20-29. ... Scotland: this is the sequel to the story preserved by Fordun and 
included above c. 18, !1.40-53, which again is a traditional justification for the 
Bruces changing sides. 7 
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34. April: the six additional lines of verse for which space was left in MS C 
(with corresponding gaps left for missing Ines in all the other Bower MSS — 
D,R,B,H,E) are found in MS CA as follows: 


Hic rex sic totam Scociam fecit sibi notam. 
Qui sine mensura tulit inde jocalia plura, 

et pariter lapidem Scotorum quem fore sedem 
regum decrevit fatum, quod sic inolevit. 

Nam fallat fatum Scoti, quocumque locatum 
invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


See Goodall, 11, 528-9 for the inclusion of these additional lines (but not 
those in the text) in the ‘Abbrevatio’. 


Chapter 26 
pp.77-79 


Bower starts this chapter (to 1.13) with a copy of Fordun, 326-7, at Part of 
annal 95; then comes the full text of King J ohn’s act of abdication, ‘4 ic ea 
not included by Fordun in his text, but which is one of the co soa . 
documents found in four of the existing Fordun MSS (MSS FA, , FD, 
FG, as mentioned in Fordun, 1, 404; printed from MS FC in Fae 
828-30); the variants between Bower’s text of this document and eae in the 
Fordun MSS are sufficient in number and quality to suggest on é Ms 
using another version altogether (see discussion below c.35, ene ys 
he knew of it, he certainly chose not to make use of the rubric foun in all the 
Fordun MSS which states that a copy of this letter was sent to oe Pope 
though below c.44, II.3-9 he echoes a statement in the Fordun MSS to i 
effect; since this is likely to have been a document that was ates 
published in Scotland by Edward (see below c.64, I1.20-22), acopy Hd ae y 
have been accessible to Bower; no attempt is made here to ae ea : 
collation with the texts in the Fordun MSS, but some readings from he 
Hearne edition are included in the textual notes. Pluscarden (151-2) ee 
this chapter at length with few variants, but omits the sentence 7 ine 
~ John’s act at 11.50-54; Extracta (124-5) covers the first Sinica a 
including some material from MS CA. Wyntoun (v, 292-5) is base i on 
Fordun annal, but has had access to other traditional information no 
mentioned by Bower. 
1-14. __... follows: for Edward’s itinerary after the capture of Dunbar pase 
to the surrender of King John, see /tinerary of Edward I, il, 87-91, an ae 
with dates in Barrow, Bruce, 70; for the course of events in Angus mes y 
July 1296 see ibid., 74; E.L.G.Stones and M.N.Blount, | The —o y 
King John of Scotland to Edward I in 1296: some new evidence fe u : in 
the Institute of Historical Research, xlviu (1975), 94-106; eae ie : 
‘The English campaign in Scotland in 1296 and the surrender of John Balliol: 
some supporting evidence’, ibid., xlix (1976), 135-8. | 
1. Edinburgh and Stirling: Edward was at Edinburgh MLO 6-13 June and 
Stirling STL 14-20 June. 
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3. Forfar: he was at Forfar ANG 3-6 July. 


3-4. John ... Strathbogie: an error in Fordun which neither Bower nor 
Wyntoun corrected: the lord of Strathbogie (centred on Huntly ABD) was 
John de Strathbogie earl of Atholl (see above c.25, 1.5); the John Comyn here 
was presumably the lord of Badenoch (ibid., 1.4, note), since the other John 
Comyn would have been styled earl of Buchan. 


S. certain reports: Fordun appears to be following some lost written 
sources here. 


craftily: ‘callide’ (text 1.6) added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


5-7. Comyn ... Montrose castle:John was seemingly moving southwards 
when he sealed a brief act of surrender to Edward at Kincardine KCD (near 
Fettercairn), 2 July 1296 (Stones, Documents, 73-74, no.24, a text which 
survives in both French and Latin versions); moving south still as Edward 
marched north, he issued a renunciation of the Franco-Scottish treaty at 
Stracathro ANG (near Brechin), 7 July, and then another act of surrender 
dated at Brechin (where negotiations had been conducted between 
representatives of the two kings) on 10 July (Stevenson, Documents, 11, 59- 
61); the dates on these last two documents (which survive only as 
summarized in a notarial instrument of later date) may not be wholly 
trustworthy, for Edward let it be known in news that he sent back to England 
that John surrendered to him at Montrose ANG on 8 July, and the 
document below is dated 10 July, the day when at Montrose stil] Edward 
issued orders for the future treatment of John and his principal supporters 
(Stones and Blount, art.cit., 105; cf.103). 


8-9. stripped ... accoutrements: for a discussion of John’s ceremonial 


_ degradation see G.G.Simpson, ‘Why was John Balliol called “Toom 


Tabard’’?’, SHR, xlvii (1968), 196-9; the nickname was in circulation within 
a few years of the event, and Wyntoun made a point of inserting it as an 
addition to the Fordun material which he was using as the basis of his verse. 


9. white wand: perhaps a symbol of peace (ibid., 197, n.5). 


9-11. prompted ... Chapter 63: a reference to c.63, 1.38-50 below, which 
Bower added in the margin of MS C, presumably after he had studied the 
Pleading of 1301-2 and appreciated its relevance here. 


11. stave and rod: symbols customarily used in England at least for giving 
delivery of sasine ina land transaction (Stones and Blount, art.cit., 100). 


13. England: after ‘resignavit’ (text 1.11) MS CA adds the following 
passage in place of the marginal addition at ]].9-] 1 above: 


Sed et hoc fecit vi et armis ac metu que possent cadere in constantem. 
Adjuncta et adducta secum omnimoda potencia Anglie, Wallie et 
Hibernie, et cum non modico subsidio comitis Sabaudie, qui 
personaliter fuit ibi, cum magna parte potencie Vasconie, superius 
5  dominium tunc tam sede Romana quam regno Scocie vacante, contra 
Deum et justiciam usurpavit, sicut inferius clarius patebit libro 
sequenti apud Processum Baldredi Biset. Super autem huiusmodi 
resignacione de facto extorta, rex Johannes, postquam sigillum suum 
ab ipsius cancellario per vim et metum fuerat ablatum, literam ab 


10 inimicis dictatam et conscriptam invite passus est sub huiusmodi 
tenore pertransire. : 
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ll.1-6 ‘vi et armis ... usurpavit’ are a direct quotation from c.63, text Il.31-36 
below, and II.8-9 ‘postquam ... ablatum’ are an allusion to c.64, text Il.15-16; 
Bower here may have been innocent in wrongly identifying this passage in 
the Pleading of 1301 as relating to events in 1296; but since he referred to the 
same passage again in relation to the battle of Roslin in 1303 (see below XII 
c.3, text ll.1-3), it is more likely that he was aiming in bothplaces at literary 
effect: there is no evidence that the count of Savoy was in Scotland in 1296. 


15-61. ... reign: this document is not listed in modern discussions of the 
various acts of King John at the time of his abdication (cf. Simpson, 
Handlist, 61, nos.388-90; Stones and Blount, art.cit., 100-1; Barrow, Bruce, 
74); it was to be an accusation against Edward in 1301 that once J ohn was a 
captive, his seal matrix was forcibly removed from his chancellor and used to 
authenticate a forged letter admitting to his faults (see below c.64, II.16-22; 
cf. c.44, 11.4-9); this may be another way of saying that once John had 
surrendered to Edward at Montrose, his earlier acts of renunciation were 
studied and found wanting in some respects; time was then taken to draft a 
much more elaborately phrased letter in John’s name, dated on the day when 
his removal to England was arranged, though without a place-date; since no 
original survives, it is impossible to say whether this letter was ever sealed 
with or without John’s concurrence, freely given or otherwise (cf. Palgrave, 
Docs.Hist.Scot., pp.cxix, 150); the charge against Edward in 1301 would 
have been ineffective had it been wholly untrue; but it may have been drafted 


as another method of explaining away an awkward piece of evidence” 


witnessing to John’s willing abdication; in any case the document illumines 
what Edward wanted people to see and hear rather than offers evidence of 
Balliol’s own thinking. 


25. treaty: see above cc.16-17. 


32-34. destructive raids ... war. Bower has not mentioned the Scottish 
incursions into England against Carlisle on 26 March, and in 
Northumberland during April 1296 (Barrow, Bruce, 69-71); see below c.43, 
11.12-35 for Edward’s lurid account of these attacks. | 


36-38. throwing off ... spurning them: see above c.18, ll.3-5. 


Chapter 27 
pp.79-81 


The bulk of this chapter comes from Fordun (327-8) — l1.2-13 from the rest 
of annal 95; ll.16-26 from annal 96; !1.32-48 from annal 97; besides making 
minor additions within these passages, Bower has composed links between 
them with further information (some of it clearly erroneous), including facts 
about Edward’s involvement at this time with France. Pluscarden (152-3) 
covers the whole chapter with minor revisions e.g. to emphasize that King 
John’s resignation had been ‘invalid’, and that the oaths of fealty at Berwick 
were ‘exacted by force and fear’; Extracta (125) has a summary of the main 
points. Wyntoun (v, 294-9) is strictly based on Fordun only. 


3. John... London: John travelled south during July, arriving at the Tower 
of London on 6 Aug. 1296 (CDS, ti, 264-5, no.1027). 
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5-6. father was released: he was moved to France on 18 J uly 1299, at first in 
the custody of a papal legate (Stevenson, Documents, ii, 382-6, nos. 174-6). 


8. Bailleul: see above c.16, 1.42; Balliol lived there from the summer of 1301 
(Barrow, Bruce, 119); he is said to have died in Apr. 1313 (SP, 1, 7, but no 
authority is cited). : 


9. restoration: King Edward II was by 4 Jan. 1314 arranging for Edward 
Balliol to succeed to his father’s lands in France (CDS, itt, 67, n0.348). 


12. battle of Dupplin: Aug. 1332 (see below XIII, c.22). 


15. summoned everyone: Edward called a Scottish parliament to meet at . 
Berwick from 22 Aug. 1296 (SHR, xxv, 309-10); he remained there himself 
from 22 Aug. to 16 Sept. U[tinerary of Edward I, 11, 93-94). 


15-16. without exception; the majority: these exaggerated expressions were 
added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


16. swear fealty: Edward is said to have demanded homage from everyone 
over the age of 15, with the recording of all their names (Scalacronica, 123); a 
great number of these oaths are recorded under the one date 28 Aug. 1296 
(e.g. CDS, i, 184-8, 193-214, nos.808-20, 823); the names of more than 1500 
people of a wide variety of social status are recorded, but it is not to be 
thought that all were physically present at Berwick (Barrow, Bruce, 76-78). 


19-25. With few ... oaths of fealty: the records of Edward’s administration 
in Scotland from Aug. 1296 onwards (especially Rot.Scot.. i, 24 ff.and CDS, 
ii, 224-6, no.853) illustrate the bureaucratic process whereby those who 
swote fealty received the reward of confirmation of their property; at the 
same time during Sept.-Oct. 1296 many of the principal castles of Scotland 
were entrusted to Englishmen as keepers e.g. Elgin, Forres, Roxburgh, 
Stirling, Yester, Cruggleton, Buittle, Ayr, Kirkintilloch, Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh, Dumbarton, Urquhart (Rot.Scot., 1, 27, 30-31, 35, 36, 41). 


26-28. after appointing ... Cressingham: Bower here is adding information 
to the Fordun text; as first written in MS C his facts were correct — John de 
Warenne earl of Surrey or Warenne (see above c.1, 1.24) was appointed 
keeper of the kingdom and land of Scotland on 3 Sept., while Hugh de 
Cressingham was appointed treasurer of the kingdom and land on 6 Sept. 
1296 (ibid., 1, 27, 29); but the deletion subsequently made at 1.25 of the text 
here leaves the erroneous statement as translated here, which was then 
copied in the later Bower full MSS and MS CA. For Warenne, who was King 
John’s father-in-law, see CP, xu, pt.l1, 503-7; DNB, lix, 364-8; for 
Cressingham , a clerk of the English exchequer who had served in the queen’s 
household, see DNB, xi, 71. 


30-32. collected ... from England: in his addition to Fordun here, Bower 
confusingly jumps forward nearly a year in his narrative; Edward sailed for 
Flanders on 23 Aug. 1297 (Prestwich, Edward I, 425); cf. below 1.49. 


32-42. the magnates ... England: the report here of action by the Scottish 
magnates, which in Fordun is dated ‘non diu post recessum regis Anglie’ i.e. 
late 1296, is erroneous; Bower appears to date it in the autumn of 1297, and 
adds more specific information in the phrase ‘tam Anglicati ... quam ali’ 
(text 1.30); but both authors have been misled here; this account of the setting 
up of a group of twelve peers or guardians from among the magnates relates 
to the Stirling parliament of 5 July 1295 (cf. above c.15, 1.60 note; c.18, 1.2 
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note; see sources and discussion in Barrow, Bruce, 63); in late 1296 or early 
1297 too many Scottish magnates were detained in England for any action of 
this kind to have been taken. 


40. . more secure places: apparently areas where new or rebuilt defences 
were not required. 


42-48. Thereupon ... 1297: Bower compounds Fordun’s errors here; 
Fordun reported only an unsuccessful attack on Carlisle by the earl of 
Buchan in 1296; this is surely a misplaced account of just such an attack in 
which that earl was involved on 26 Mar. 1296 (Guisborough, 272-4; cf. above 
c.20, 11.2-4, note); Bower adds to this tale (redating it 1297) to have the earl of 
Buchan an elected leader then of the twelve peers or guardians, when in fact 
he was retained by Edward in England at least until 6 June 1297, when he 
promised to serve with the English king against France (CDS, ii, 233, 
no.888); in the event he was sent to Scotland instead to campaign in Moray 
against the rebellious Andrew de Moray in July 1297 (Stevenson, 
Documents, 11, 209-13, nos.456-7); he was clearly not a leader of the Scots at 
this stage. 


47. Lanercost and Hexham: Bower adds these two monasteries in CMB 
and NTB respectively to the Fordun text; he had probably found them 
mentioned in accounts of Buchan’s expedition to Carlisle in Mar. 1296 (cf. 
Lanercost, 174). 


49-54. _... strength: Bower displays some knowledge of English affairs here, _ 


though with confused chronology; Edward returned from Flanders on 15 
Mar. 1298 (Prestwich, Edward I, 395); the treaty with France for his marriage 
to Margaret was not concluded until June 1299 (ibid., 396); he assembled his 
army against Scotland in June 1298 (ibid., 479). 


Chapter 28 
pp.83-85 


Bower follows Fordun (328, annal 98) for 11.24-45 only; Il. 1-23 may have been 
composd by himself, for they have the character of a literary composition; 
the same may be true of I!.46-65; Wyntoun (v, 298-307) had similarly 
concentrated on the same passage in Fordun, but in considerably elaborating 
the story of Wallace’s killing of the sheriff of Lanark seems to have made use 
of some of the oral traditional tales (‘gestis and sangis’ [ibid., 318, 1.2258]) 
which were still in circulation in the 15c regarding the deeds of Wallace (cf. 
ibid., 1, 102); when in the 1470s Hary produced his long poem on Wallace, he 
depended for his information to some extent on Bower (apparently in the 
MS CA version), but he also preserved and elaborated others of these tales 
(Hary’s Wallace, ed. M.P.McDiarmid [Scottish Text Society, 1968-9], i, Ixiv- 
Ixxiv);Bower himself must have known these tales, and some of them which 
Hary was not to use appear to have been preserved in the following chapters, 
for which no written source can now be identified; it is a particular feature of 
this chapter that not only does Bower add details in MS C to the Fordun 
material, but he also introduced substantial changes (set out in these notes) 
into MS CA; he was perhaps collecting Wallace stories over quite a long 
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period. Pluscarden (154-5) is based on this chapter, but has shortened the 
character-sketch of Wallace and considerably lengthened the passage on the 
organization of his army; Extracta (125) is brief, following the MS CA 
version. 


1-3. ... head: Bower himself never seems to have ascertained the name of 
Wallace’s father, for which a space was left in MS C and all the later MSS 
except MS H; the authority for the quite modern entry ‘Malcolm Wallace’ in 
MS CA 1s unknown, though William certainly had a presumably older 
brother of this name, who was a knight by Aug. 1299 (CDS, 11, 525, no.1978; 
cf. Barrow, Bruce, 106-7); the author of Pluscarden (followed by Goodall) 
introduced the suggestion that the father was called William (‘e1usdem 
nominis’); then when MS H was copied 1483-4 the scribe left no space but 
inserted Sir Andrew Wallace lord of Craigie AYR as the father’s name; the 
head of the Wallace family certainly was to be holding Craigie when MS H 
was being written (Hary’s Wallace, 1, lii); but this putative father of William 
is not otherwise known — though again Bower knew of some evidence that 
William had another older brother of this name who was also a knight (see 
below 1.33; but this name was deleted from MS CA); the Wallace family had 
been tenants of the Steward family in the district of Kyle AYR in the 12c and 
early 13c (cf. Barrow, Kingdom, 347-50), but it is not proved that they 
already before the late 13c held the lands of Elderslie near Paisley RNF with 
which as well with Craigie they were to be associated in Hary’s time (cf. 
Hary’s Wallace, i, 2; 11, 126; cf.Barrow, Bruce, 81). 


3. head: MS CA adds after ‘levavit’ (text 1.2): 


et videns contricione gentis sue et possessiones Scotorum datas in 
manus inimicorum emarcuit cor eius et condoluit valde. 


3-23. He was ... activities: for this descriptive section Bower has borrowed 
words and some phrases from the pseudo-Turpin’s description of 
Charlemagne, which he had included above III c.61, ll.1-25. 

24-25. ... arms: Bower introduces this passge from Fordun (where it is dated 
1296) with the added misleading information that Wallace was then already 
a knight; in fact he was not knighted until sometime Sept..1297 x Mar. 1298 
(Barrow, Bruce, 96). 

For MS CA Bower re-wrote this sentence as follows: 


Quia huiuscemodi justis operibus alacrius insistebat, propterea 
Altissimus omnia elus dirigebat. Cum itaque quasi in principio milicie 
sue ipse rebus inops sed generosus, ipse solus sed vigorosus, ipse 
despectus sed animosus, vicecomitem de Lanark Willelmum de 
Hesliope Anglicum, virum strenuum armis et potentem militem, in 
villa de Lanark interfecisset, et diversis assultibus diversos elatos et 
potentes Anglicos armorum phalangis conglobatos, ipse, interdum 
solus, interdum paucis comitatus, strenue et feliciter devicisset, et de 
finibus patrie hinc inde eliminasset. 


The sheriff was probably William de Hesilrig from NTB, and the date of his 
death May 1297 (Barrow, Bruce, 83 and n.81; see Scalacronica, 123; CDS, ii, 
p.418, no.1597; cf. A.Fisher, Wallace, 37-39); Bower is here drawing on a 
traditional tale not known to Fordun. 


(29-35. For we ... descendants: some repetition here as Bower incorporates 
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Fordun’s information about Wallace’s family (cf. above Il.1-3); for MS C 
Bower supplies Andrew as this brother’s name (which Fordun had not 
known), but for MS CA he deletes it. 


32. distinguished family: Bower substitutes this phrase “sanguine clarus’ 
(text 1.27) for a different point made by Fordun: ‘licet apud comites regni et 
proceres ignobilis putaretur.’ 


35-37. When William ... ground: instead of this passage ‘Hic undique ... 
proficiens’ (text l1.30-31) MS CA has: 


Non tam eleccione quam ut ita dicam divina provisione hic undique 
custos regni deputatus est. Nam revelacione mirifica ostensum est fide 
dignioribus diversis, Sanctissimum apostolum Andream regni Scocie 
protectorem et patronum dicto Willelmo Wales gladium cruentatum 
manualiter comisisse. stricte sibi precipiendo eo utrobique uti ad 
defensionem regni Anglicos propulsando. Custos itaque effectus misit 
manum suam ad forcia, Anglicos prosternens, Anglicatos recon- 
silians, oppresos relevans et cotidianis incrementis proficiens. 


Again there is material here drawn from traditional tales. | 


35-36. appointed guardian: sometime 7 Nov. 1297 x 29 Mar. 1298 (Barrow, 
Bruce, 91, 96); but note that this is a marginal addition to MS C, and it does 
not fit the chronology of the story here, where Fordun is reporting in general 
terms. 


37-39. he in... prowess: Bower for MS CA strengthens the Fordun text here 


on this central surprising fact that the younger brother of a mere knight 
could secure mastery over the magnates by emphasizing their unwillingness 
to submit to his leadership, and then by adding: 7 


equaliter pro personarum qualitate tam parvum quam magnum 
rectificans, alterum non ledens, sed quod suum erat unicuique 
dijudicans et tribuens. 


39-42. And if... control: Fordun’s report here is probably exaggerated; the 
Scottish magnates were still bound by their sworn fealty to Edward I (cf. 


Barrow, Bruce, 85-86); but there may be some truth in this tradition (Fisher, 
Wallace, 45-46). ; 


50. mind: MS CA adds after ‘congressuros’ (text 1.42) in place of ‘Et’: 


et inimicos non formidare, hoc sepius Scotis repetens quod ‘vere pro 
patria tuta est pugna, in qua pugnantem nec vulneratum nec 
prostratum conculcat fraudalis victoria. Tantum ne fugiamus. Sola 
causa qua inimicis parare poterimus victoriam, fuga est. Fugiendo 
possumus illam amittere, moriendo nequaquam; et beati si pro 
libertate nostra, quam nobis Autor Nature indidit, pugnando 
moriamur, quia mox coronabimur.’ Et ne de facili sui presidio fuge se 
consulerent, 


50-65. And as regards ... king: Bower is surely using his imagination here, 
based on literary parallels (cf. discussion of centurions and decurions in 
Vegetius, Epitoma Ri Militari [Teubner edn], 46-48, bk.II, cc.13-14); 
Pluscarden goes further with a reference to Jethro’s advice to Moses (Exodus 
18:21) to delegate his judicial authority to rulers of the people divided into 
five-hundreds, hundreds and tens; we know that in the autumn of 1297 at 
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any rate Wallace and Andrew de Moray acted as joint ‘commanders of the 
army of the kingdom of Scotland’ (Stevenson, Wallace Docs., 159; 
Guisborough, 306); even once Wallace had become sole guardian, he would 
not have had time or opportunity to issue and put into effect a decree or 
statute for the organization of his army in such a strictly disciplined way. 


65. succession ... king: this is loose use of words; Wallace and his supporters 
regarded King John as still their legitimate king, in whose name (with the 
consent of the community of the realm) he was claiming to act (Barrow, 
Bruce, 91); ‘arrival’ in MS CA is more accurate than ‘sucession’ here. 


Chapter 29 
pp.85-89 


11.1-20 come from Fordun (329, annal 99); 1.72-78 refer to Fordun (329, first 
part only of annal 100), but with preference for some other unnamed source; 
11.35-44 are probably based on a lost chronicle, whilst 1l.45-72 appear more 
like a traditional tale. Pluscarden (155-6) has an abbreviated version of this 
chapter, without the verse; Extracta (126) is very brief. Wyntoun (v, 306-13) 
follows just the Fordun items. 7 

In the index of chapter-headings for Book XI on fo. 225 of MS C there was 
originally a gap left between the headings for c.28 and c.35; then in different 
ink the headings for cc.29 and 30 have been inserted; but there are no 
headings there for cc.31 or 34, even though texts for these chapters exist; and 
there are no headings for cc.32 and 33 which do not exist. The actual texts of 
cc.29 and 30 appear to have been entered in normal ink, not obviously at a 
later date than the preceding text. 
1-20. ... died: for a modern account of the battle of Stirling Bridge (based 


largely on English sources because of the lack of Scottish evidence), see 
Barrow, Bruce, 86-89. 


4. dificult business elsewhere: Edward was abroad in Flanders from 23 Aug. 


1297 (see above c.27, ll.30-32). 


5. Cressingham: see above c.27, 1.28; in fact the earl of Surrey was the army 
commander. 


9, : Dundee ANG: Fordun here is the sole authority for this siege. 


13. Stirling Bridge STL: the bridge across the river Forth near the castle 
and burgh of Sirling. 


19. Andrew de Moray: son of the Andrew de Moray lord of Petty INV (see 
above c.11, 11.45-46), who was in 1297 a prisoner in the Tower of London; 
had been in revolt against Edward in Moray in July 1297 (see above c.27, 
11.42-48 note); combined with Wallace to be the “commanders of the army of 
the kingdom of Scotland’, and issued surviving documents in this capacity 
on 11 Oct. and 7 Nov. 1297 (see above c.28, 11.50-65 note); must have died 
from his wounds very soon afterwards (SP, 11, 126-7). 

the noble Andrew: the posthumous son of this Andrew de Moray, who was 
to be famous as guardian of Scotland in the 1330s (ibid., 11, 127-8; see below 
XII c.25). 
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21-34. ...Scots: these lines are also in the ‘Abbrevatio’ in Goodall, 11, 529. 


36. guardian of Scotland: Wallace had not yet assumed this title (cf. above 
c.28, 1].35-36). 


41-44. Of the ... empty: in fact without siege-engines or experienced troops 
Wallace was unable to capture castles; of the important ones only Stirling 
was starved into surrender, and Edinburgh, Roxburgh and Berwick 
successfully resisted his attacks (Barrow, Bruce, 92). 


45-53. ... said: apparently an unusual folklore-type of justification for 
armed raiding across the English border; it may be based on memories of the 
winter of 1297-8 as an exceptionally hard one all over Britain 
(C.J.McNamee, ‘William Wallace’s invasion of Northern England in 1297’, 
Northern History, xxvi [1990], 58); such attacks had been in abeyance for 
many decades until 1296, and were now to become endemic; from the |5c 
point of view the reasoning here must have seemed morally respectable. 


53-72. : Therefore ... believe: an impossible feat of autocratic military 
organization, especially in about only six weeks after the battle of Stirling 
Bridge; behind probable literary parallels again (cf. above c.28, Il.50-65) may 
lie the kernel of a traditional tale. 


72-78. laid waste ... spoils: Fordun had dated this expedition | Nov.-25 Dec. 
1297: Bower had found information about it in other books also (cf. below 
c.30, 1.59), and prefers the statement that the raid lasted until 2 Feb.1298; cf. 
Lanercost (190-1) where the raid is said to have ended on 22 Nov., but 
confirms that the Scots got as far as Newcastle NTB (see also Guisborough, 
303-7); for a modern account of the whole expedition see McNamee, art.cit., 
40-58. 


76. Allerdale CMB: the region to the south-west of Carlisle. 


Chapter 30 
pp.89-93 


Bower has already used the middle sentence of annal 100 in Fordun (329) in 
c.21 above; now he does not return to this annal to include the last sentence 
of it regarding the election of William de Lamberton as bishop of St 
Andrews in 1297 — indeed he never refers to this important topic (though 
Wyntoun had followed Fordun in dealing with it); ll.1-17 are perhaps based 
on a lost chronicle which had made use of letters which are not now known; 
l.19-50 are obviously related to the verses which follow at 11.53-72, with a 
traditional tale as the basis of both. Pluscarden (156-7) is substantially re- 
written; Extracta (126) had a brief summary. Wyntoun contains no parallel 
material here. 


2. broke off the war: see above c.27, ll.49-54, where Bower has already dealt 
with this topic. 

4. judgment of some: Bower appears to be considering more than one 
source here; the opinion that follows is wishful thinking. 


7. King ... territories. Edward arrived back in England on 15 Mar. 1298 
(Prestwich, Edward I, 395). 
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9-17. he wrote ... Easter: no proof of this exchange of letters is known; they 
may well represent a lost chronicler’s literary device. 


17. Easter: 6 Apr. 1298. 


18-50. : ... armour: this tale has not survived elsewhere; there is no other 
evidence that Wallace and his forces invaded England again after Edward’s 
return from France, let alone specifically on 20 Mar. 1298 (the date given 
here at ll.44 and 63 below); he was certainly at Torphichen WLO on 29 Mar. 
1298 (APS, 1, 453-4). This story has been regarded as perhaps pertaining to 
the expedition of late 1297, or as pure invention designed to show Wallace 
driving the English from the ancient bounds of the Scottish kingdom 
(McNamee, art cit.[above c.29], 54-55). 


19. Stainmore: on the border between the North Riding of Yorkshire and 
Westmorland. 


43. Cuthbert: St Cuthbert, as the patron saint of Durham, was credited on 
the English side (Guisborough, 305) with defending the English against the 
Scots in Nov.1297. 


52. Stirling Bridge: the lines which follow do not in fact deal with that battle. 


53-72. ... sorrowfully: these lines appear also in the “Abbrevatio’ (Goodall, 
u, 529-30); the whole poem here must be older than Bower’s time, for 
apparently he used it as one of his sources — e.g. 1.59 lies behind his addition 
to the Fordun text above c.29 Il.72-73. 


54. he... French: the play here on the word ‘Valais’ (text 1.46) is not clear; 
see below XIIc.8, 1].49-50 for other puns on Wallace’s name. 


62. fight for Berwick: Bower has not incorporated this detail in his version 
above of the Stainmore confrontation; Scottish pressure on Berwick had in 
fact been relieved by an English expedition early in the new year 1298 
(Prestwich, Edward I, 479); the account here is geographically confusing, 
which may be why Bower simplified 1t by omitting any mention of Berwick 
and concentrating on Stainmore; but posibly “Stainmore’ is the misleading 
place-name here; it is known that the English force at Berwick in mid- 
February received orders from Edward not to proceed further into Scotland 
until he could come in person (Guisborough, 315); perhaps therefore 
‘Stainmore’ is a corrupt name-form of a place in Scotland not far north of the 
border, where the Scots expected to confront the English, only to see them 
retreat for the time being; possibly the modern ‘Stainrigg’ in Eccles parish 
BWK near Kelso was the place, for the English force marched to Roxburgh 
and Kelso as well as Berwick (ibid., 314). But it has alternatively been 
suggested that this chapter refers to Edward’s own abortive campaign of Dec. 
1299, when he faced the Scots near Berwick with an inadequate force and had 
to withdraw (Prestwich, Edward I, 483-4; cf. Hary’s Wallace, 11, 223-4). 


69. Scottish assembly: no such meeting can be identified, though Wallace is 
known to have held “parliaments and assemblies’ of some kind (Barrow, 
Bruce, 91); the tenses used by the versifier here suggest contemporary 
composition. 
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Chapter 31 
pp.93-95 


This short chapter (entered later in a section of MS C that was originally left 
blank) is probably all of Bower’s own composition, reflecting his own 
appreciation of what it must have been like in Scotland under Wallace as 
guardian; it may well have no more substance to it than that. Pluscarden 
(157) follows the same general theme, but largely in different words, with the 
accusation that the magnates out of envy went so far as to plot Wallace’s 
death (‘per quos invidos et felicitatis homanae naturae aemulos mors agni 
indoli machinata est.’); nothing in Extracta or Wyntoun. 

Texts for cc.29-34 inclusive seem from the evidence of the index of 
chapter-headings (see above c.29 introductory note) to have been omitted at 
first during the writing of MS C; but space was left for these chapters on 
fos.237v-239v and chapter-numbers allocated; cc.29, 30 and 34 were at a 
later stage inserted in their places in normal ink; chronologically this then 
left only a handful of months in the spring of 1298 to be covered in the three 
cc. 31-33; c.31 as it came to be inserted is perhaps a clue to Bower’s intentions 
for all these chapters — they could have formed a series of moralising 
reflections such as occur from time to time throughout his book, with all 
three chapters expected to be shorter than usual, since less than two pages in 
all were left blank for them, while neighbouring chapters each cover about a 
full page of the MS. 

Against that possible explanation of this gap in the MS, it has been 
suggested (Hary’s Wallace, 1, \xi-lxii; cf. 1, 138-40) that there existed in the 
16c a more complete text of the Scotichronicon, excerpts from which came to 
be copied into a MS which by the early 17c was in the Cottonian Library in 
London (though it has since been lost), where it was copied by Sir James 
Balfour; Balfour’s transcript was then published in 1705 by Sir Robert 
Sibbald under the title Relationes Arnaldi Blair; these Relationes certainly 
contain a collection of tales about Wallace, including three pieces of 
information not found in the Scotichronicon as we know it today — 
“Wallace’s suppression of the Comyn faction in Galloway and burning of 
English soldiers in barns at Ayr; the battle of Black Ironsyde; Wallace’s three 
victories at Perth’ (Hary’s Wallace, 1, 1x11) — and it is argued that these three 
items had been excerpted from the Scotichronicon, where they once formed 
cc.32-33 here; but there is no proof that all the excerpts now known in the 
Relationes came only from the Scotichronicon, and no doubt other 
collections of tales about Wallace were available to the compiler of the lost 
Cottonian MS; more important is the fact that MS C is clearly the earliest 
text from which all the other MSS of Bower’s work are derived, so that there 
never was a more complete text available for excerpting in the 16c; the 
content of Hary’s Wallace demonstrates clearly that there were many more 
traditional tales about Wallace in circulation in the [5c than Bower chose to 
include, so that we have no basis for argument about any specific ones over 
which he hesitated too long about using them for cc.32-33. 

It remains a fact that Bower found very little about Wallace in Fordun and 
so had to look elsewhere to fill out the story. It is all the more remarkable 
that, unlike Wyntoun before him, he did not make something out of 
Fordun’s mention (329, annal 100) of the election of William de Lamberton 
as bishop of St Andrews on 3 Nov. 1297 during Wallace’s ascendency; he 
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normally includes every scrap of information in Fordun, even if he sometimes 
re-arranges or corrects it. 


6. secret plot: this plot may well have existed only in Bower’s imagination 
as he sought to offer an explanation for what was to follow at Falkirk; in fact 
in Apr. 1298, as Edward was preparing to go to Scotland and restore his 
authority there, the Scottish magnates summoned by him to a council at 
York failed to attend and were subjected to an order by him expropriating 
their estates (Prestwich, Edward I, 479); it was a time of remarkable unity in 
Scotland rather than of challenge to Wallace’s authority — not least because 
he appears to have become guardian by some process of formal election 
which must have involved the magnates; yet jealousy of Wallace’s rise to 
power among the faction-divided noble families is likely enough (cf. Barrow, 
Bruce, 96-98); and Bower found Fordun reporting the jealousy of the 
Comyns in particular (see below c.34, II.9-13), 


11-12. ordinary folk: Bower is more likely to have reached an opinion 
about their attitude from traditional tales rather than chronicles or records. 


17-19. by the choice ... removed: mention of the estates is to use 15c 


language, and there were in fact no earlier guardians to be removed from 
office. 


22-32. Why ... kingdom: a reflection by Bower on his own times in 
Scotland. 


28. Cain... Abel: Genesis 4:3-8. 


29. Rachel... Leah: Genesis 30:1. 
Saul... David: | Kings 18:9 (Vulgate); 1 Samuel 18:9 (NEB). 


Chapter 34 
pp.95-97 


Bower returns to Fordun for Il.1-15 and 42-59 (330, annal 101); Il.15-35 have 
the appearance of a traditional tale, followed at 11.35-41 by Bower’s learned 
comment on it; then for 1l.60-76 Bower again follows Fordun (331, annals 
102-3). Pluscarden (158-9) considerably re-writes this chapter, emphasizing 
the secret support of Edward by some magnates at Falkirk, and developing 
the story of Bruce’s conversion by Wallace; Extracta (126-7) amends its 
summary to incorporate material from Hary’s Wallace. Wyntoun (v, 312-21) 
follows Fordun, but in one version inserts a mention here of the departure of 
Wallace for France, which Bower takes up only in MS CA. 


3-4, entered... Scotland: 3 July 1298 (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 123). 


4. certain of the nobles: the earls of Dunbar and Angus were with Edward 
(Guisborough, 326; see above c.18, 11.40-53 note); for the position of Robert 
Bruce at this time see below. 


7. Falkirk STL: for modern accounts of the battle of Falkirk based almost 
wholly on English evidence see Barrow, Bruce, 101-3; Prestwich, Edward I, 
480-1. 


8. losses ... rank: for Just two noblemen see below 11.46-47; for the scrappy 


a 
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evidence about knights and lesser men see Barrow, Bruce, 101-2; despite the 
meagre specific evidence it has been argued (ibid., 103): “There can hardly 
have been many parts of the country where there were not families who 
mourned a father, son or husband slain in that battle.’ 


9-13. For ... uninjured: it has been suggested (ibid., 102) that this theme of 
the jealousy of the Comyns for Wallace as leading to treachery on the field of 
battle out of malice was one which Fordun ‘felt obliged’ to delineate “because 
in common with all Scots of his day, he had to show the Comyns in as black a 
light as possible’; the text here surely records a long-standing tradition which 
Fordun had simply adopted as the truth, and which Bower took over without 
question; there is no sign of pressure being brought to bear on either author. 


15-41. ... admiration: Bower breaks off here in the middle of Fordun’s 
annal 101 to introduce a story about the way in which Wallace persuaded 
Bruce (then earl of Carrick, later King Robert J) to abandon his English 
allegiance and fight for the freedom of their native land; Fordun further 
down (11.47-56) reports the rather awkward tradition that Carrick was still 
loyal to Edward and a main contributor to the Scottish defeat at Falkirk; 
there is no mention of this in the English evidence, which is perhaps 
explained by his emergence as a leader against Edward very soon after this 
battle; in consequence it is possible to take an agnostic position or even 
suggest that he may have fought on the Scottish side (Barrow, Bruce, 101, 
n.61, 103; cf. Fisher, Wallace, 82); but Bower did not think like that; he faced 
up to the awkward tradition as he found it in Fordun and explained it away 
by introducing a traditional tale which offered an explanation of how as a 
result of this battle Bruce recognized his true calling to resist Edward; and it 
offers another example of the splendid influence of Wallace, even at his hour 
of defeat. 


16. deep valley; probably that of the eae burn, to the south and 
east of Falkirk. 


35-41. ... admiration: quotation is selected and altered from Seneca, 
Epistulae Morales, no.39, paras.2-3 (Loeb edn., 1, 260). 


43-44. jealousy of both kingdoms: Bower has introduced ‘regni’ (text 1.37) 
into the Fordun text here; ‘utriusque’ in Fordun appears to refer to the 
Comyns and Wallace; here it appears to refer to both England and Scotland; 
presumably Bower had had some difficulty in grasping Fordun’s meaning. 


46. John Steward: brother of James Steward, the head of the family 1282- 
1309 (SP, i, 13); John is said in English evidence to have led the bowmen 
from Selkirk Forest in the battle (Guisborough, 328); this contradicts the 
statement here that he led men from Bute (‘Brandanis’ [text 1.40] or 
‘Brendanis’ [Fordun] is said to have this meaning [OPS, II. 1, 226, n.2]); the 


Isle of Bute in the Firth of Clyde had been a Steward family possession since » 


ca 1200 (Barrow in Stringer, Essays, 167). 

Macduff: Bower wrongly inserts ‘comes’ (text 1.40) into the Fordun text; 
Macduff was a brother of the young Duncan earl of Fife’s grandfather (SP, 
iv, 9); see above c.15, II.25-28; he was probably in a position at this date to 
demand the military service due to the earl during his minority (cf. above 
c.20, ll.2-4). 


48-49. Robert de Bruce ... England: Bruce had at the age of 22 eee 
Edward in armed rebellion June-July 1297, and it is argued that there is no 
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evidence that he ever submitted to the English king between then and 
Falkirk (Barrow, Bruce, 84, n.90); but this tradition recorded by Fordun 
that he was then an opponent of Wallace (awkward as it is for the Bruce 
reputation) must surely have had some substance to it. 


53. Anthony de Bek: bishop of Durham (see above c.11, 1.2); this tactical — 
move led by him is described in Engish sources without any mention of 
Bruce (cf. Guisborough, 327). 


56-59. And it ... side: this is the best comfort that Fordun can draw from 
what he must surely have regarded as accurate information. 


62-63. clear wickedness of the said Comyns: cf. above 11.9-13: Bower adds at 
the end of the sentence in MS CA the extra argument that the battle was lost 
because not-a-few magnates refused to accept Wallace’s rule (cf. above G3, 
11.4-11). 


65-66. gave up ... guardian: Wallace had been replaced as sole guardian by 
John Comyn the younger of Badenoch and Robert Bruce earl of Carrick as 
joint guardians by 5 Dec. 1298 (Simpson, Handlist, 64, no.415; see N.Reid, 
‘The kingless kingdom: the Scottish guardianships of 1286-1306’, SHR, |xi 
[1982], 109-10); it has been argued that there may well have been some 
months of delay after Falkirk before this change in the guardianship (Fisher, 
Wallace, 87-92). 


67. Forth: after ‘dereliquit’ (text 1.58) Bower in MS CA sade: 


post conflictum Roslyn, eius instruccione commissum, quia (ut 
quidam volunt) promissionem se Scociam fecit non deserere donec 
veresimiliter videret ipsam adhuc semel de inimicis triumphare. Post 
enim conflictum de Roslyn Wales ascensa navi Franciam peciit; ubi 
quanta probitate refulsit, tam super mare a piratis“ quam in Francia 
ab Anglis perpessus est discrimina, et viriliter se habuit, nonnulla 
carmina tam in ipsa Francia quam Scocia attestantur.” Cum rege enim 
Francie Philippo digno habebatur honore, venerebatur preconio, et 
mulcebatur alloquio, ac ad secum commorandum pro perpetuo 
grandia promittebantur territoria, et tam in pagis quam urbibus 
predia quamplurima ac divina fuerant sibi concessa. Sed ipse solo 

-paterno et naturali affeccione ad modum Scotorum allectus, post 
ipsius a Scocia recessum, audiens ipsum regnum nimium suppeditari, 
supplicacione Scotorum de facili revocaretur, nisi rex Francie ipsum 
quasi invite retractaret. Nam ut Willelmus secum perhendinaret, 
Philippus rex Francie Eadwardo regi Anglie suo fratri legali 
specialissime scripsit pro treugis inter ipsum et domum Scocie 
capiendis, ut infra dicetur, ne videlicet presenciam Willelmi Wales, 
quem tam temerine diligebat, vel ad tempus amitteret. 


a FF,P;paratas CA bet fornonnulla ... attestantur FF 


Bower here make a major alteration to the story as he had found it in Fordun; 
he has come across further traditional tales preserved in verse in both France 
and Scotland which suggested that Wallace did not resign as guardian until 
after redeeming his reputation by leading the Scots to victory at Roslin in 


Feb. 1303; it was only then that Wallace was supposed to have made his way 
to the court of King Philip IV of France, where he was admired and 


rewarded to the extent that the French king arranged a truce with King 
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Edward rather than let William follow his inclination to answer a plea to 
return to Scotland; since this truce is here identified as that mentioned below 
(c.35) which was concluded in Oct. 1300, the dates do not fit; and in any case 
Wallace is known from other evidence to have left Scotland ca Aug. 1299 
and to have been at the French court by Nov.-Dec. 1299 (Barrow, Bruce, 
107, 110); he was back fighting in Scotland by sometime in 1303 (ibid., 126), 
but other sources do not connect him with the battle of Roslin; Bower has 
therefore not fitted his new information into a satisfactory chronological 
framework, and Wallace’s supposed leadership at Roslin was a 
whitewashing myth; but there is no need to go so far as to condemn this 
evidence of his welcome in France as ‘fictions inspired by the deeds and 
acquisitions of the earls of Buchan and Douglas, the leaders of the Scots 
expeditions to France in the 1420s’ (Hary’s Wallace, ii, 236; cf. Volume 8 
below, ad indicem): like the other traditional tales about Wallace which 
Bower incorporated in his book, this one is likely to have had a much longer 
pedigree than that. 


67. John Comyn the younger: son of John Red Comyn lord of Badenoch 
who had been a guardian 1286-92 and was to live until ca 1303 (see above c.1, 
1.14; see also SP, i, 508-9). 


68-70. He remained ... Roslin: he made his peace with Edward on 9 Feb. 
1304 (see below XII c.3, 1.25 note); but it has been argued that he did not 
serve continuously as guardian until then (see below). 


70. Roslin MLO: see below XII c.2. 


71. John de Soules: see above c.15, 1.62; said to have served as sole guardian 
from some date after Dec. 1300 x May 1301 until autumn 1302 (cf. Barrow, 
Bruce, 114-15, 124-5); but if the evidence here (and below c.35, I1.21-22) is 
taken seriously, it may alternatively be argued that after Soules was 
appointed guardian, Comyn remained:as a colleague throughout Soules’ 
period of office and beyond (Reid, art.cit., 111-15 [where it is wrongly said 
that Soules was guardian by May 1301 — see below ¢.35, U1.21-22]; cf. 
Barrow, Bruce, 348, n.32; 350-1, n.95). 


71-73. appointed by ... estates: see above c.27, 11.4-8: this is important 
evidence that by early 1301 King John in France was exercising royal 
authority in Scotland again; various royal acts issued by him or in his name 
survive with dates from 10 July 1301 to 23 Nov. 1302 (Simpson, Handlist, 65- 
66, nos. 417-23). The authority behind the appointment of Soules as 
guardian was different from that behind all earlier appointments: ‘for every 
other guardianship there is some reference to election, or at least a statement 
which implies it’ (N.H.Reid, ‘The Political Role of the Monarchy in 
Scotland, 1249-1329’, Edinburgh University thesis [1984], 183; the evidence 
for this view is set out ibid., c.4); it may be in this connection that when 
noting the appointment of John Comyn above, Bower chose to change 
‘factus est’ in Fordun to ‘electus est’ (text 1.58) 


73-76. Balliol ... died: ‘Qui’ (text 1.63) has been taken to refer to Soules, so 
that the character sketch that follows has been puzzling (Fordun, ii, 324; cf. 
Barrow, Bruce, 114), and contradicts the words of admiration added above 
in MS CA; but from MS CA it is clear that Bower took Fordun to intend the 
word ‘Quy’ to refer to King John, which makes the following remarks quite 
fitting; Bower was surely right here. 
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Chapter 35 
pp.99-101 


Bower takes Il.1-11 and 21-30 from Fordun (331-2, annals 104-5), in each 
case making considerable amendments, particularly in matters of 
chronology; at 1]1.32-41 he was misled when trying to incorporate some 
erroneous material which has been preserved in fuller form also in an 
appendix to some of the existing Fordun MSS (cf. Fordun, 402-3), but which 
can hardly have been compiled by Fordun himself; Bower has also collected 
some information about events in England from an unidentified source (see 
I.12-20). Pluscarden (159-60) follows the main tenor of this chapter, 
emphasizing the apparent connection between the levy of a tax on the 
English clergy and the appeal of the Scots to Rome; Extracta (127) follows 
Bower briefly here, and then omits everything in cc.36-64 below. Wyntoun (v, 
320-5) follows the Fordun text as usual. 


1-8. ... kinsman: Bower is following Fordun here, adding ‘acephelam’ (text 
1.4), but dropping Fordun’s correct 1300 date; from 1.10 it appears that he 
thinks this truce was dated Mar. 1298 i.e. at the time when Edward returned 
from Flanders (see above c.27, ll.49-50). 

Fordun had clearly seen a copy of the truce concluded by Edward and the 
French envoys at Dumfries DMF on 30 Oct. 1300 (Foedera, I, 11, 924-5); the 
names of the French envoys are correct; Moncey or Mouncy was a canon of 
Angers; the truce was to last until 21 May 1301; Edward did not wish to 
recognize Philip’s alliance with the Scots; Fordun also reproduced after 
‘consanguinel’ (text here 1.9) Edward’s description of Philip as ‘ami et 
amiable compositour’, which Bower drops in favour of enlarging at 11.8-11 
on the details of Edward’s family relationship with Philip. 


10-11. Inthe ... Canterbury: Bower adds this information from some English 
source; the marriage took place on 10 Sept. 1299 (Prestwich, Edward I, 521). 


12. ... England: \egislation against these foreign coins of inferior quality 
was issued in May and Dec. 1299 and Mar. 1300 (ibid., 531). 
13-14. ... Scots: this must refer to the grant of one-tenth on clerical incomes 


in the province of Canterbury made at a council at London, Nov. 1297; it 
was levied specifically ‘contra hostiles agresus exercitus Scotorum’, and was 
to be levied according to a standard valuation of benefices which had been 
carried out in the 1250s by a bishop of Norwich (Powicke and Cheney, 
Councils, 11, 1181; cf. Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 498, n.1). 


14-17. Andsoas... granted: any connection between a tax levied from 1297 
onwards and the negotiations for a truce in 1300 1s surely an error; but Bower 
probably thought of the connection, believing as he did that the truce was 
properly dated 1298. 


17-20. So when ... rule: before returning to the Fordun text, Bower 
compounds his error by suggesting this motive for the Scottish approach to 
the pope; ‘estates’ here is 1 5c language. 


21-22. Soules ... fellow-guardians: Bower has introduced this phraseology 
in preference to the Fordun wording: ‘Soulis, alter custodum Scociae, non 
facta mentione alterius custodis’ (MSS FA, FC, FG; MSS FB and FD have 
‘custos regni Scociae’ for ‘custodum Scociae’); Fordun here had clearly been 
referring to the text of an official document (see below) which like others at 
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the time had been issued by Soules alone as guardian (cf. Simpson, Handlist, 
65-66, nos.417-22); Fordun thought that Soules and John Comyn were joint- 
guardians (see above c.34, II.70-71), and so he commented on the lack of any 
mention here of Comyn; Bower thought this wrong, and considered that 
there had been a group of guardians of whom Soules was the leader; see 
below c.64, 11.25-26; cf. R.J.Goldstein, ‘The Scottish mission to Boniface 
VIII in 1301: a reconsideration of the context of the Instructiones and 
Processus’, SHR, \xx (1991), 11, n.2; see also Bower’s erroneous 
understanding of a similar position for John Comyn earl of Buchan in 1297 
(above c.27, 11.42-48). 


22-24. dispatched ... Eglesham: William Frere, doctor of canon law, 
archdeacon of Lothian in St Andrews diocese from 1282 x 1283 (Watt, 
Graduates, 206-7); Baldred Bisset, doctor of civil law, probably then in Italy 
at the Roman court or the university of Bologna (ibid., 49-51); William de 
Eglesham, doctor of canon law, probably in the service of William de 
Lamberton bishop of St Andrews (ibid., 176-7); Soules had become 
guardian sometime after 15 Dec. 1300 (cf. CPL, i, 590); Frere and Eglesham 
are known to have been present at St Andrews on 31 Jan. 1301; the official 
commission to these three as envoys appears to have been issued about the 
end of March 1301 (see below c.57, 1.2, note). 


25. Boniface VIII. pope 1294-1303 (ODP, 208-10). 


26-28. to him ... obtain: this passage in Fordun appears to have been 
omitted by Bower in error, since it is necessary for the sense. 


29-30. in the commission ... themselves: Fordun here had seen a copy of a 
document which no longer exists (cf. below c.57, 1.2); Bower omits a sentence 
which follows here in the Fordun text: ‘Cujus copia cum processu ipsius 
Baldredi contra regem Angliae, in quodam libello, scripto per Alanum de 
Monrose, habetur cum multis litteris ad eandem pertinentibus.’ Alan de 
Montrose cannot now be identified and his book has been lost; but Fordun 
does not claim to have copied its contents in the appendix of texts (including 
the Pleading of Baldred Bisset [cf. below cc.57-64], but not this commission) 
which is found in four of the surviving MSS of his chronicle (MSS FA, FC, 
FD, FG), all of which were copied in mid-15c or later (see Fordun, 402-5); 
Fordun simply tells his readers where in the late 14c a collection of 
documents relating to this legal pleading drafted at the papal court could be 
consulted. Bower deletes this information, while including later the texts of 
one of the documents here mentioned, though not this commission; but since 
his text of the ‘Instructions’ (below cc.47-55) is clearly not the same text as 
appears in the appendix found in the Fordun MSS, he must have had access 
to a collection of texts that was to at least that extent different from the 
collection copied by the scribes of these MSS; he had probably never seen the 
book written by Alan de Montrose, since he omits any mention of it here, 
and (unlike Fordun) he does not mention it as a book in which a copy of the 
Treaty of Birgham of 1290 could be found (see above c. 1, ll.36-37); Wyntoun 
(v, 326) in this context had mentioned a ‘Register’ to which he referred his 
readers for a copy of the Bisset Pleading at least, and this in his case is most 
likely to have been kept at St Andrews; it was to there that Eglesham had 
returned after the failure of this embassy in 1301-2 (Watt, Graduates, 176); it 
may be suggested that Bower is likely to have used the same source; cf. 
discussion above c.26, introduction. 
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30-46. Silently ... follows: Bower now adds to the Fordun account some 
material which has partial verbal similarity with a narrative passage which 
serves as a link between texts in the appendix of documents found in some 
Fordun MSS (Fordun, 402-3); since this passage contradicts Fordun’s own 
account here, it surely cannot have been composed by him (cf. view of Skene 
in Fordun, p.xlvi1); and Bower (who in any case used none of the Fordun MSS 
which now survive) does not follow it directly, but seems rather to be sharing 
with it a lost common source, which has misled him as he tried to marry it with 
the Fordun text; cf. discussion below cc.46, introduction; 47, introduction). 


32. they .. 1304: the task of these envoys to Rome was over by 13 Aug. 1302 
at latest, when Pope Boniface firmly abandoned the Scots and associated 
himself with the English king (Foedera, I, 11, 942); the date 1304 here relates 
to Olifard’s imprisoment, but is not in any way linked with the embassy to 
Rome in the text in the Fordun MSS. 


34. Olifard: for Sir William Olifard or Oliphant, a Perthshire knight who 
held Stirling Castle for King John 1300-1304 (see below XII c.4, 1.8; SP, vi, 
531-3; and Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


38-39. Robert ... Man: Robert Wishart bishop of Glasgow (see above c.10, 
I1.19-20) had been imprisoned from before the battle of Stirling Bridge in the 
summer of 1297 until perhaps as late as Sept. 1300, probably in Roxburgh 
Castle ROX all the time (Watt, Graduates, 587-8; cf, Barrow, Bruce, 338, 
n.37); Mark (not Maurice) was bishop of the Isles (or Sodor or Man) from 
the mid-1270s until his death in 1303 (Watt, Fasti, 201); it is not known why, 
when or where he was imprisoned, but he was certainly released before 7 
Feb. 1302 (Barrow, Bruce, 338, n.37); Bower knew from the pope’s letter of 
27 June 1299 that at that date the pope believed that these two bishops were 


in English prisons (see below c.38, 11.40-42); but he has been misled by his 


source here to suggest that they were both still in prison with Olifard in 1304. 


39-46. When ... follows: the two letters which follow are both dated June 
1299, and so were obtained from the pope by a different embassy from that 
mentioned above, which was sent in 1301; probably David de Moray, the 
new bishop of Moray, had been involved, and perhaps Baldred Bisset was 
already working for the Scottish case at the papal court (Watt, Graduates, 
412, 50; see also CDS, 11, 375, no.1431; cf. CDS, v, 69 for dating). 


Chapter 36 
pp.101-3 


The documents in cc.36-64 inclusive are listed in Fordun (403-5) as appearing 
with other documents in an appendix in four of the surviving Fordun MSS 
(MSS FA, FC, FD, FG); see discussion of this appendix above c.35, 11.29-30 
note; all these documents are printed in Hearne vol.in from MS FC collated 
with MS H of the Bower MSS; they are also all printed in Pluscarden. 

This papal letter to the archbishop of Canterbury is printed in Hearne, iii, 
795-7, and from a certified copy of the registered copy in the Vatican 
Archives in Stevenson, Documents, 11, 376-7, no.569; it is included also in the 
archbishop’s reply to the pope printed in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I 
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and Edward II (RS, 76), i, 104-5 under the date 29 June 1299. Bower's text iS 
very close to the Stevenson text, but the Pluscarden version has minor 
variants (including dating the papal letter at Avignon instead of Anagni). 


2-3. archbishop of Canterbury: Robert Winchelsey, archbishop 1294-1313 
(HBC, 233). 

13. our other letter: see below cc.37-38. 

15-17. bishops... tillnow: see c.38, I1.40-44. 


21-28. call in ... unknowingly: this unilateral assertion of a papal right of 
jurisdiction in a secular dispute was presumably the result of Scottish 
lobbying at the papal court. 


31-32. present our said letter: the pope was not sending his letter to King 
Edward direct, but using the archbishop as his messenger; this caused prob- 
lems for Winchelsey, who since early 1297 had not been in Edward’s favour. 


34. so that: ‘ut’ in addition to ‘et’ (text 1.30) is found in the Stevenson text. 


36-37. make known... to him; in fact Winchelsey did not present the papal 
letter to the king until 27 Aug. 1300, when the king was at Sweetheart Abbey 
KCB during an expedition to Galloway; for Winchelsey’s account of what 
happened then, and of the many difficulties he encountered on his journey to 
Scotland, see his report to Boniface (as instructed here) written after his 
return south, at Otford KNT, 8 Oct. 1300 (Chronicles ... Edward I/II, 1, 
104-8); it has been suggested that the long delay between the dates of the 
papal letters to the archbishop and the king and their delivery in England 
and Scotland respectively was the pope’s responsibility, for the letters were 
probably not despatched from the papal court until the spring of 1300, when 
it became evident that Edward intended to resume military operations in 
Scotland in pursuit of his claims there (cf. J.H.Denton, Robert Winchelsey 
and the Crown 1294-1313 [Cambridge, 1980], 178-9) 


39. Anagni: a town in Italy to the south of Rome where the pope had a 
residence. 


Chapter 37 
pp.103-5 


The text of the papal letter which occupies cc.37-38 is available in a modern 
edition taken from the original bull sent to England (Stones, Documents, 81- 
87, no.28); it is printed also in Foedera, I, ii, 907-8, and in Chron.Picts-Scots, 
216-21; this is a case where Bower’s text can be collated with the undoubted 
correct wording; the copy of the letter found in the appendix to four of the 
Fordun MSS (as above) has likewise been compared with the original text 
(as printed in Hearne, iii, 797-806 from MS FC, compared here with MS 
FA); it is clear that there are more changes from the original in the Fordun 
MSS text than in the Bower text, so that we can be certain in this case that 
Bower was using a different source; but these two variant copies surviving 1n 
Scotland probably do derive from a common earlier copy, since some mis- 
readings compared with the original text occur in both e.g. ‘clementer’ for 
‘benigne’ (text 1.9), ‘benignius’ for ‘efficaciter’ (ibid.), “quendam’ for 
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‘quondam’ (text 1.16), “narraretur’ for ‘notaretur’ (text 1.20). Text in 
Pluscarden (162-6) follows the Bower text rather than that in the Fordun 
MSS, with insertion of some extra words occasionally towards the end, and — 
wrong dating at Avignon (for Anagni). 

In the commentary here and in subsequent chapters cross-references are 
provided to the sections in the various related documents collected here 
where the same topic is handled, without any attempt to explain the full 
historical background or to draw conclusions from the different ways in 
which the same topic is dealt with. 


13-18. how ... to you: see also c.38, Il.28-32; a novel assertion which 
contrasts with the claim of Alexander III in 1278 that he held his kingdom 
from nobody but God himself (Stones, Documents, 40, no.12b; cf. 81, n.2); 
see below cc. 50, I1.45-58; 54, 11.90-100; 55, Il. 1-14; 57, Il. 8-10; 58, l1.1-38. 


18-27. andhow ... favour: see below cc.54, Il.24-31; 58, 11.71-78; see above X 
c.20, I1.20-23 for Bower’s use of this information; no such letter of Henry III 
is now known (Stones, Documents, 82,n.1). 


28-32. ... favour: see below cc.54, 11.32-37; 59, ll.1-7; no such letter of 
Edward I is now known (ibid., 82, n.2). 


33-41. And also ... to you: see below cc.54, Il.9-14; 59, IL.8-14; the lands of 
Tynedale in south-west NTB and of Penrith in east CMB had been held by 
the Scottish king since 1242 following the settlement with Henry III in 1237 
(cf. Duncan, Kingdom, 533; CDS, 1, 286-7, no.1575; see M.F.Moore, The 
Lands of the Scottish Kings in England [London, 1915], 40-47, 57-66; see 
above X c.36, ll.47-52). 


42-46. __... custody: see below cc.54, I1.38-50; 59, 11.21-32. 


42. not: ‘non’ (text 1.36) supplied from Hearne and the Stones texts as 
necessary for the sense. 


46-62. and that ... matter: see below cc.54, I1.74-85; 58, 11.39-63; there is 
more information here about the Treaty of Birgham of 18 July 1290 than 
Bower took from Fordun above XI c.1, l.31-42. 


63-71. Further ... kingdom: see below cc.54, 1.68-74; 59, 11.15-20; but cf. 
above c.10, Il.13-17, where Bower makes no mention of this commitment by 
Edward; see Stevenson, Documents, 1, 227-8, no.137 for Edward’s safe- 
conduct of 4 May 1291 to the Scottish magnates, which is not expressed in 
precisely the same terms as suggested here. 


76-78. or by ... suitable: the statement here that King John had been 
wrongly imposed on the Scots by Edward (‘indebite’ [text 1.65]) was 
presumably suggested to the pope by Scottish proctors before John was on 
18 July 1299 released from English custody (see above c.27, II.5-6) and the 
guardians in Scotland began to claim to be acting in his name (cf. Simpson, 
Handlist, 65, no.416 of 13 Nov. 1299); it was therefore an outmoded 
suggestion by the time this letter was delivered to Edward in Aug. 1300; he 
for his part was to answer it by the use of ‘debite’ in his reply (below c.42, text 
1.54); by 1301 the Scottish proctors at the papal court were clearly arguing in 
support of John as their king (see below c.64, Il.1-22). 


79-80. as the ... man: acommon-form phrase in 13c, ultimately drawn from 
Roman Law (T.F.Tout, Collected Papers, 11 |Manchester, 1934], 285-7); cf. 
above c.15, 1.17 for Bower’s own use of this language; and see below c.50, 1.51. 
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Chapter 38 
pp. 107-9 


1-14. ... to him: see below c.55, 1].42-48; it is argued (Ferguson, Papal 
Representatives, 274-7) that the special privilege mentioned here was the bull 
‘Cum universi’ (see above VIII c.67), but that in its interpretation here 
‘Boniface may have been stretching the truth’ (p.275); though Boniface as a 
young man had accompanied the legate Ottobono Fieschi (later Pope 
Adrian V briefly in 1276) on his mission to England 1265-8 (ODP, 208; cf. 
199-200), no trace can now be found of the ‘apostolic letter of a special kind’ 
mentioned here (1.13) among the full records conerning this mission in the 
papal archives (Ferguson, ut cit., 277); and Ottobono never in fact entered 
Scotland (see above X cc.21, 22, 24); where therefore Boniface is adding a 
personal touch to the Scottish case, it is to cover over assertions which could 
not be confirmed by documentary proof; this may well be why Bisset 
dropped this argument from his Pleading (see below cc.57-64). 


11. see: ‘sedis’ (text 1.9) supplied from Hearne and the Stones texts. 


15-18. ... Lord above: the legends about the arrival of relics of St Andrew in 
Scotland suggest dates alternatively in the mid-8c or mid-9c, both long after 
the conversion of the country (see M.O.Anderson, ‘St Andrews before 
Alexander I’, in The Scottish Tradition, ed. G.W.S.Barrow [Edinburgh, 
1974], 6-13; cf. above IV c.11, Il.18-21); this point is not taken up in the later 
texts here; cf. mention of Scottish saints below c.51, II.37-41. 


18-23. and also ... favour: from 1072 until 1176 the archbishops of York 
sought to exercise authority as metropolitans over the Scottish bishops, but 
in the end won support from Rome only for the subordination of the bishop 
of Galloway (for asummary of this story see R.Somerville, Scotia Pontificia, 
(Oxford, 1982], 6-8; or Duncan, Kingdom, ad indicem s.v. “Y ork’). 


21-22. Remember ...|creation|: Mr Peter King advises that this quotation 1s 
the first line of a verse from the office hymn for Lent “Ex more docti mystico’ 
in the Roman Breviary; the full verse is: ‘Memento quod sumus tui,/Licet 
caduci, plasmatis:/Ne des honorem Nominis/ Tui, precamur, alteri’ 
(Remember that we are your creation, unworthy as we are: do not give the 
honour of your Name to anyone else, we pray). 


40-44. you have seized ... prison: see also 1].60-64; see above c.35, I1.38-39, 
and below c.47, Il.17-19; the name of the bishop of the Isles or Sodor was 
written correctly at first in MS C as ‘Marco’, but then wrongly changed to 
‘Mauricio’ (text 1.34), and this error was carried into Bower’s own text above 
(c.35, text 1.35). 


45-46. destroyed... religious orders: there is no specific confirming evidence 
of any such actions by Edward before the date of this letter, except perhaps 
the general devastation at Berwick in 1296 (cf. above c.20, 11.30-37; below 
cc.47, I].19-23; 56, 11.7-11). 


46-54. and since ... faithful: see also Il.64-65; an English administration for 
the ‘land’ of Scotland based on Berwick had been established by Edward 
from 1296 onwards (Prestwich, Edward I, 474-6); the actions of his officials in 
Scotland 1296-9 are illustrated in Rot.Scot., 1, 22-50, and CDS, vols. and v. 


72-87. ... or not: see below cc.47, I1.24-33; 56, l1.69-71. Edward did not 
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accept the validity of this summons to appear before the papal court (see 
below cc.39, 11.34-48; 40, II.5-6). 


85. Anagni: see above c.36, 1.39. 


Chapter 39 
pp.111-13 


The text of this letter addressed by the barons of England to the pope was 
probably quite widely circulated, though there is no certain evidence that it 
was ever sent; it is printed from original sealed copies including the names of 
the participating barons (but with lacunae) in Parliamentary Writs (Record 
Commission), 1, 102-4, and in Foedera, I, ii, 926-7; texts closely related to 
these originals, but without the barons’ names, occur in English chronicles 
such as Guisborough (344-5); the version here has quite a number of variants 
compared with the originals; like the other texts here it was presumably 
copied from a source available to Bower in Scotland, and it has similarity to, 
but is not identical with, the version found in the appendix to four Fordun 
MSS (as above) and printed in Hearne, iii, 806-9, so that both versions 
probably come from a common exemplar. Pluscarden (166-7) is based on the 
text here, but has several phrases re-arranged and some minor additions 
which are not in the original texts. 

For discussion of the background to this letter, which in its full form is 
said to have been sent in the names of seven earls and sixty-four barons, but 
which was drafted by the English government at a parliament held at 
Lincoln as part of a planned response to the pope’s letter of June 1299, see 
Prestwich, Edward I, 492; cf. Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 705; see also 
G.G.Simpson in SHR, lvi (1977), 13, 23, and Great Cause, i, 155, n.6. 


5. catholic justice: for ‘jure catholico’ (text 1.5) the original texts have 
‘mater alma’here. 


6-7. parliament ... Lincoln: the English pariament met at Lincoln from 20 
Jan. 1301 onwards, but had dispersed before the date on this letter (HBC, 
S51); 


9. certain apostolic letter: see above cc.37-38. 


15-20. it is well known ... times: the detailed argument in support of these 
assertions is left for the parallel king’s letter (see below c.40 ff.). 


17. kings: ‘regum’ (text 1.14, note b and Hearne) is ‘reges’ in the original 
texts. 


20-24. Atno time... to him: cf. above c.37, ll.12-18. 
26. other: ‘aliv (text 1.22, notec and Hearne) is “aliis’ in the original texts. 


34-48. our said lord ... elsewhere: the main point of the letter i.e. ‘a front of 
barons’ intransigence was erected by the king: they will maintain their 
opposition even if the king gives way’ (A.A.M.Duncan, The Nation of the 
Scots and the Declaration of Arbroath [London, 1970], 27). 


37. of a trial: “questionis’ (text 1.34) is found in Hearne and in the original 
texts. | 
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43-44. and which: ‘et que’ (text 1.39) is found in the original texts, but not 
here nor in Hearne. 


54. Written etc.: the latter was dated 12 Feb. 1301 (Foedera, I, 1, 927). 


Chapter 40 
pp.113-17 


The text here in cc.40-43 of Edward’s letter to the pope can be collated witha 
modern edition based on an official copy kept on the English Close Roll 
(Stones, Documents, 96-109, no.30); it is printed also in Foedera, I, 11, 932-3, 
and in Chron. Picts-Scots, 221-31; when this version is compared with the 
copy found in an appendix in four Fordun MSS (see above) as printed in 
Hearne, 111, 809-27, it is clear that both versions share a lost exemplar with 
quite frequent variants from the official copy — not least in two omissions 
(see text here c.40, 1.24, where 8 words are lost between “Trojanorum’ and 
‘applicuit’, and c.41, 1.42, where 13 words are lost after ‘fecit’); but the 
Hearne text is in many other details closer than the Bower text to the official 
copy; it includes 16 words lost by Bower at the end of this chapter (after 
‘recitatur’ [text 1.73]) and does not have any passage parallel to Bower’s 
explanatory addition in the margin of MS C at c.41, text 1.76. Pluscarden 
(167-75) has a text derived from the one here, but much altered; it has not 
been treated with the respect due to a document — some passages are given 
in full, but in other parts the text has been re-written, extended or shortened 
at will, in the same way as the author has treated the literary parts of Bower’s 
book; in this case we can collate the Pluscarden text with the official copy and 
see how inadequate a version It is. 

A survey of the implications of the historical information in part of this 
letter (c.40, 1.69 - c.42, 1.26)was published under the name of A.O.Anderson, 
‘Anglo-Scottish relations from Constantine II to William’, SHR, xlu (1963), 
1-20; see also the discussion of this part of the text in Great Cause, 1, 154-7. 

In MS C part of this text is unusually marked off in short paragraphs 
which are numbered in the margin; some of these numbers have now 
disappeared because of lacunae in the MS; but nos.2-14 correspond to the 
paragraphs starting here at c.40, text 11.39 ff. to c.41, 1.33; and nos.16-18 
starting at c.41, text ll.41-48; the scribe has erroneously omitted his sign fora 
new paragraph at “Dictoque’ (c.41, text 1.35) opposite the marginal no.15. 


5-6. not in the form ... extrajudicially: Edward makes clear from the start 
that by responding in this way he 1s not accepting the papal claim to have 
jurisdiction over him in this case; this is in harmony with the argument above 
c.39, 11.34-48; see below cc.47, 1].64-88; 60, 11.33-40. 


8. your memory: for ‘vestre’ (text 1.7 and Hearne) the official copy has 
‘nostre’. 


9. direct lordship: it is argued that this phrase is a piece of mere verbiage 
based on Roman Law introduced by the clerks who prepared the final draft 
of this letter in a form suitable for presentation at the papal court (cf. Stones, 
Documents, 96, 1.3). 


14-17. Andwe... kingdom: a reference to the events of 1296; cf. below c.43, 
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11.56-67; see below cc.49, Il. 1-5; 63, 11.38-50. 


17-21. In fact ... place: for examples see below cc.40, 11.57-58, 69-70; 41, 
11.26-27, 33-43. 


27-63. ... Britons: the following historical narration as originally drafted 
started at 1.64 below (q.v.) with a text derive from the more elaborate 
documentation assembled for the Great Cause of 1291-2; then at a later 
stage this earlier material ultimately derived from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Historia Britonum was added (cf. Stones, Documents, 97, n.1); ata later date 
this material was all then incorporated in the corpus of records pertaining to 
the Great Cause (Great Cause, 11, 298-300); see below c.47, I1.43-58. 


26-45. ... Locrinus: see below cc.49. I1.21-41; 61, ll.1-12; see Monmouth 
(Thorpe), pp.72-76, bk.I, cc.16-18 and bk.I, cc.1-2. 


27. Eliand Samuel: see 1 Samuel | ff. 


28. Brutus: after “Trojanorum’ (text 1.24) the official copy adds: ‘post 
excidium urbis Troie cum multis nobilibus Trojanorum’; these words are 
missing in Hearne also. 


32. Trinovantum: this name is explained in Monmouth as a corruption of 
*Troia Nova’ 1.e. New Troy. 


33. now called London: not mentioned in Monmouth. 
35-36. Albanactus the second son: called the youngest son in Monmouth. 


39-40. reserving ... eldest: not mentioned in Monmouth, where the kingdom 
of Brutus is said to have been simply divided among the three sons. 


44-45. And thus ... Locrinus: an addition to Monmouth, reflecting correct 
feudal practice in Edward’s own day. 


46-48. ... land: see Monmouth (Thorpe), pp.88-89, bk.II, c.17; the Scots 
were to make no response to this item. 


49-54. __... first-born: see below c.62, I].14-23; see Monmouth (Thorpe), p.90, 
bk. III, c. 1. 


55-62. ... before him: see below cc.50, 11.74-76; c.62, 11.36-44; see Monmouth 
(Thorpe), pp.221, 227-8, bk. IX, cc.9, 12, 13. 


61. carried the sword: for the significance of this in 12c-13c terms see 
P.E.Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (Oxford, 1937), 67, cited 
in Goldstein, Historiography, 172,n.31. 


62-63. Andin... Britons: thisis Edward’s claim. 


64. As the English kings: the text from here to c.42, 1.28 1s selected from the 
Historical Narrative drawn up in 1291 for the Great Cause; see text with 
notes in Great Cause, ii, 301-6, and analysis ibid., 1, 148-53. 


64-68. _... Jord: for Edward the Elder king of Wessex 899-924 cf. above IV 
c.21; see SHR, xlu, 2; see below c.51, 1].44-47. 


69. Athelstan ... Constantine: king of Wessex and then England 924-39; for 
Constantine II king of Scots 900-43 see above IV ad indicem. 


71-84. And it is ... the saint: for Fordun’s quotation of this story see above 
IV c.25, ll.25-34; it had been included in the materials collected for the Great 
Cause (Great Cause, 1, 153; 11, 308);see below cc.51, 11.48-57; 63, l1.14-22; see 
discussion of the implication of signs of this kind in Goldstein, 
Historiography, 172-4; John of Beverley was bishop of York 706-2714 (ABC, 
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224); King Edward had invoked his assistance when attacking Scotland in 
1298 (Barrow, Bruce, 99; cf. A.Fisher, William Wallace {[Edinburgh, 1986], 
72). 

78. Dunbar ELO. 

83. Beverley YOE. 


84. saint: after ‘recitatur’ (text 1.73) the official copy (followed here by 
Hearne) adds: ‘et de hoc exstat celebris memoria tam in Anglia quam in 
Scocia usque ad presentem diem’; this passage is in the Fordun MSS, but was 
presumably not in Bower’s source. 


Chapter 41 
pp.117-21 


1-5. ... Constantine’s son: for Eochaid son of Donald see above IV c.21, 
11.30-33; for discussion of this episode see Great Cause, ii, 302, n.1, where the 
date 926 is suggested; see also SHR, xlii, 3; cf. below c.60, 11.2-5; for an 
explanation of the lack of Scottish comment on II.1-32 here see below c.51, 
11.44-47. 


6-8. ... themselves: Eadred king of England 946-55; see SHR, xlu, 4; for | 


Indulf see above IV c.27, lI.25-30; his name had not survived properly in 
English chronicles; it is “Bericio’ in Hearne, ii, 314. 
9-15. ... many kings: Edgar king of England 957-75; for King Kenneth II 
and his heir Malcolm son of Duf see above IV c.30, ll.15-17, though this 
event is not there mentioned; for date and name-forms of the sub- -kings see 
SAEC, 76. | 
12. Dee: “Themis’ (text 1.13) is an error for the river Dee CHE here (and in 
Hearne, iti, 814) compared with the official copy. 
17. Edward the Martyr: king 975-8. 

Asthelred: king 978-1016. 


17-18. Edmund Ironside: king 1016. 
18. Cnut the Dane: king 1016-35. 


20. third year: an error for ‘fifteenth year’ in the official copy, which is 
correct in Hearne (iii, 814); see above IV c.46, 11.5-17; the date of this Scottish 
expedition is uncertain — 1027 or 1031 are both possible (The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, ed. D.Whitelock and others [London 1961], 101; cf. SAEC, 
82-83). a 


22. Malcolm: King Malcolm II 1005-34. 


23. Harold: King Harold Harefoot 1035-40. 
Harthacnut: king 1040-42. 


26-27. ... of him: Edward the Confessor, king 1042- 66: Malcolm III 
Canmore, king 1058-93; see above V c.7. 


28-30. ... to him: William I, king 1066-87; for his expedition to Scotland in 
1072 see above Vc. 18. 


31-32. ... England: William II Rufus, king 1087-1100; for his ecnsattien to 
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Scotland in 1091 see above V c.24. 


33-41. ... to him: see above V cc.29-30, 34; cf. Duncan, Kingdom, 125-6; see 
below cc.52, I].12-26; 62, 11.24-35. 


41-43. Hewas... Rufus: see above V c.36 (cf. Duncan, Kingdom, 128). 


44-45. ... Henry: David I swore fealty to Matilda as her father’s heir, 1 Jan. 
1127 (see above V c.41); cf. below c.52, 11.26-31. After ‘fecit’ (text 1.42) the 
official copy has an extra sentence which is neither here nor in Hearne: ‘Item 
regi Anglorum Stephano Henricus filius dicti regis David homagium fecit.’ 
This happened in 1136 (SAEC, 172); cf. above V c.42, and below c.52, 
11.43-51. 


46-51. ... lifetime: this occurred on 16 June 1170 (Lawrie, Annals, 119; cf. 
Stringer, Earl David, 20); cf. above VIII c.14, and below c.52, II.52-60. 

52-77. °... England: see above VIII cc.22-24; for discussion of the date see 
ES, 1, 293-4, n.3; see also Lawrie, Annals, 197, 201-3; the words of the 
agreement (1.71) are not in fact quoted exactly, for Edward’s clerks took this 
text from a chronicle rather than from the original treaty (Great Cause, 1, 
150); the source of the information at 1].67-70 is not known (Stones, 
Documents, 102, n.1); see below c.53, 11.18-53. 


68. helmet: ‘capellum’ (text 1.62) in the official copy is found erroneously as 
‘caballum’ here and in Hearne. 


78-93. ... England: for 11.78-84 see below c.44, 11.37-70, and for Il.89-93 see 
below c.45; for both letters see also below cc.53, I1.60-77; 63, 11.23-37. 


85-88. ... the g: a marginal addition in MS C apparently intended for 
reading along with the text rather than for insertion into it; it is a comment 
by Bower which has no parallel in the official copy, nor in Hearne. 

93-99. And Pope Clement ... peace: see letter of Clement III to Henry I 
dated 16 Jan. 1188 (Haddan & Stubbs, Councils, II, 1, 268); see above VI 
cc.35-41; the Scots chose not to comment on this evidence. 


95. asked: ‘rogavit’ (text 1.85) is the necessary main verb in the official copy 
which is missing both here and in Hearne. 


Chapter 42 
pp.121-3 


1-6. _... liege lords: continues the story from above c.41, 1.77. 
2. David: later earl of Huntingdon (cf. above VIII c.24). 
6-9. And the same ... kingdom: see above VIII c.25-26. 


9-10. And ... Henry: William visited Normandy Apr.-July 1181 (Lawrie, 
Annals, 238-9); cf. above VIII c.30. 


11-13. ... Henry: William visited King Richard at Canterbury in Dec. 1189 
(Lawrie, Annals, 280-4; cf. above VIII cc.48- 49); see discussion of this. 
account of what happened then in Great Cause, i, 150-1; 11, 305, n.5; see 
below c.53, 1].18-53. 


13-18. When this... Cniebung William did homage at Lincoln on 21 Nov. 
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1200 (Lawrie, Annals, 323-5; cf. above VIII c.61); see discussion in Great 
Cause, i, 151. 


17. Hubert: ‘Roberti’ (text 1.16) is an error found also in Hearne; the 
archbishop at the time was Hubert Walter (1193-1205). | 


18-23. And by ... mortal men: this agreement was probably reached Feb. x 
Mar. 1212 (RRS, ii, 456-7, no.505; cf. above VIII c.77). 


22. and to John: ‘et Johanni’ (text 1.20) here and in Hearne is ‘Johannis’ in ~ 


the official copy. 

23-26. John... himself: this is an error derived from English chronicles (ES, 
ii, 373 note). | 

26-28. Also ... ourselves: the case of Alexander II has already been dealt 
with above c.41, ll.78-93; Alexander III did homage to Henry HI at York in 
Dec. 1251 (SAEC, 365-6; cf. above X c.4); see discussion in Great Cause, 1, 
151; ii, 306, n.5); for his homage to Edward I at Westminster on 28 Oct. 1278 
see above X c.36, I].47-58. 

29-39. ... kingdom: cf. above c.10, Il.13-31; see below cc.54, 11.50-60 and 59, 
11.33-42 for the Scots’ different version of this story. 

39-46. And when... commands: this appears to refer to the period June 1291 
- Nov. 1292 during the hearing of the Great Cause (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 35). 
40. given: “prestitis’ here and ‘prestito’ below (text ll. 37, 61) are found in 
the official copy and in Hearne; the scribe of MS C (or his source) has mis- 
copied this word twice as ‘preteritis’ and ‘preterito’. | 

45. they: i.e. the inhabitants of the cities, burghs, etc. 

51-53. T; hey were ... Scotland: see letters along these lines issued by the 
competitors for the throne, 3/5 June 1291 (Great Cause, ii, 66-69; Stones, 
Documents, 56-57, n0.17). | | 
58-60. we duly ... rights: see above c.11, l1.27-32. 


59. to be king ... him: ‘in’ and ‘quem’ (text 11.54-55) are found in the official 
copy for ‘et’ and ‘qui’ here and in Hearne. 


62. made... widely kown: ‘promulgaverunt’ (text 1.58) here and in Hearne 1s 
‘omologarunt’ in the official copy. 


65-77. ... treason: cf. above c.15, 11.34-55; see below c.64, ll. 1-12. 


73. swore: ‘juraverunt’ (text 1.71) here and in Hearne is ‘inierunt’ in the 
official copy. 


Chapter 43 
pp.125-7 


1-12. __... concerning them: cf. above c.18, l1.19-30. 


17-50. And proceeding ... enemies: this argument that the Scots attacked 
first, forcing Edward to declare war on them, was technically true, for some 
Scots were sent to attack Carlisle on 26 Mar. 1296, while Edward himself did 
not attack Berwick until 30 Mar. (see above c.20, Il.1-5, 12-22; Ch C271, 
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I].42-48); but while the Scottish army had been called out to assemble on 11 
Mar., the English had been called out for 1 Mar. (Barrow, Bruce, 66, 68). 


21. burning of some ships: a part of the defence of Berwick (see above c.20, 
I].10-11). 3 


23. renouncing the homage and fealty: see above c.18, ll.3-5. 


25. constituted defiance: i.e. satisfied the known rules for formally 
renouncing an established feudal relationship. 


26. he and his men invaded: King John did not invade England in person, 
but there was a fierce Scottish raid into Northumberland in Apr. 1296 
(Barrow, Bruce, 71). 


32-35. And after ... grammar: there are reports of some incident of this kind 
at Hexham NTB (ibid., 340, nn.8-9); see below c.56, Il. 16-23. 


38-40. because ... kingdom: a reference to the oath taken by the king at his 
coronation (cf. Stones, Documents, 107, n.2). 


44, feudally subject: cf. opposite assertion in the papal letter above c.37, 
11.16.17 


51-56. ... crimes: see above c.26, ll.15-61; cf. below c.64, ll.9-22. 
56-60. When this ... Scotland: see above c.27, Il.14-19. 
60-63. And when... kingdom: see above c.27, ll.19-28. 


64. acknowledged ... possession: see below c.49, ll.1-12 for the Scots’ 
challenge to this claim. 


70. ownership and possession: the two levels of title to property under 
common law; cf. 1.73 below where ‘right’ equates with ‘ownership’ here. 


76. assertions of rivals: Edward is aware of the activities of the Scottish 
agents at the papal court. 


79. Kempsey WOR. 


Chapter 44 
pp.129-31 


cc.44-45 are taken from a collection of texts closely related to that found in 
an appendix in four of the Fordun MSS; besides the texts of three papal bulls 
all originally addressed to Alexander II, Bower includes a linking passage 
(c.44, ll. 1-14), which is very similar to a passage in the Fordun MSS (printed 
in Hearne, iti, 827; Fordun, 403-4); but though the texts of the first two bulls 
are closely related here and in the Fordun MSS, the texts of the third bull (in 
c.45) have quite numerous variants in these two versions; it is again a matter 
of Bower and the Fordun MSS sharing a lost common source (cf. above c.35, 
l].30-46 note); this is likely to have been compiled from materials sent back to 
Scotland from the Roman court in 1301 or later (see below c.46, Il. 10-12). 
There is no evidence that these three bulls of 1217, 1235 and 1236 had been 
preserved in Scotland (cf. late-13c inventories of the royal archives in APS, i, 
107 ff.); on the other hand duplicates of the latter two at any rate were kept in 
the English royal archives, for extracts from them had been produced from 
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there in 1291 as evidence in the Great Cause (Great Cause, 1, 152-3; 11, 307-8), 
and Edward apparently referred to them in his letter to Pope Boniface (see 
above c.41, ll.78-84, 89-93); all three bulls had presumably been issued after 
an English approach for papal support; but Edward did not mention the 
1217 bull of Honorius III, nor did he say that he was sending copies of these 
three bulls with his letter as supporting evidence, as is stated in the heading 
here and (with pejorative implications) in 11.9-13 of the text (and also in the 
headings for each bull in the version in the Fordun MSS [Hearne, ii, 830-3]); 
it is likely that the Scots were misinformed here, for it is known that the two 
English envoys who took Edward’s letter to the pope at Anagni (south of 
Rome) stayed there 2-9 July 1301, and during that time were allowed to 
search the papal archives for evidence useful for Edward’s case; they found 
just three unspecified papal letters which they copied out and took back to 
England (CDS, v, 167, no.255; E.L.G.Stones, “The mission of Thomas Wale 
and Thomas Delisle from Edward I to Pope Boniface VIII in 1301’, 
Nottingham Medieval Studies, xxvi [1982], 8-28, especially 13, 18); the 
correspondence between this report of three items found in the papal 
archives and the three relevant bulls found here points to the likelihood that 
it was these three bulls which were found, and that they came to be preserved 
in Scotland only because they were among the texts sent back there in 1301 
or later (cf. Goldstein, ‘Scottish mission’, 2, 7); it is probable that there was 
from 1301 onwards a misunderstanding in Scotland over how these three 
bulls had come to be associated with the other texts produced in support of 
the English case. 

Pluscarden (175-8) is drawn from cc.44-46 here rather than from the 
Fordun MSS; both in the link-passages and the bulls there are alterations to 
the text; the letters of 1217 and 1235 remain in the wrong order as originally 
in MS C here; the letter of 1236 is introduced as a forgery without any reason 
given. 7 


3. twoofhis knights: Thoms Wale and Thomas Delisle (see Stones, art.cit.). 
3-8. He sent ... fear: in the collection of texts in the Fordun MSS King 


John’s letter of resignation (above c.26) is included as the first text after this | 


link-passage; Bower has inserted that text in its appropriate chronological 
place, but retains here the charge that Edward had composed John’s letter 
and had it authenticated improperly (cf. below c.64, 11.16-22; above c.26, 
11.15-61 note); for the theme of ‘force and fear’ see above c.37, Il.79-80, and 
_ belowc.50, 1.51 note. | 


10. Honorius IIT and Gregory 1X: popes 1216-27 and 1227-41 respectively. 


15-36. ... of Christ: see Theiner, Monumenta, 2, no.4 for a text from the 
Vatican registers; the text here has only minor variants; see CDS, 1, 117, 


no.664 for translation of a late-13c French version of this bull dated 16 Jan. . 


1217; this bull was issued in support of the young Henry III, who had 
succeeded as a minor in Oct. 1216 when facing an invasion by Louis son of 
King Philip Augustus of France, whom King Alexander had gone to visit at 
Dover in Sept. 1216, when he performed homage for his English lands (see 
above IX c.29); Alexander as a boy of eleven had done homage to King John 
for his English lands in 1209 (see above VIII c.72; for dating see Duncan, 
Kingdom, 247, 255 note); but he had not before Jan. 1217 done homage to 
Henry III, so that technically he had not ‘abandoned’ his fealty (1.18). 


18-19. abandoned ... Roman church: the papacy had assumed special 
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responsibility for the government of England during the minority of Henry 
II in consequence of John’s handing over of England as a fief of the Roman 
church (see above IX cc. 19-20). 


35. Lateran: the papal palace in Rome. 


37-70. ... of Christ: see text fom the Vatican registers in Theiner, 
Monumenta, 29, no.73, and a modern edition from a transcript in the English 
royal archives in Stones, Documents, 17-18, no.6; again the text here has only 
minor variants; the occasion was probably an English response to pressure 
from Alexander II (to whom the bull is addressed) for fulfilment of various 
treaties and promises made since 1209 (Duncan, Kingdom, 532); see below 
cc.53, Il.54-77 and 63, 1.23-37 for the Scots response to this letter in the 
Pleading (where they state that they have obtained their copy of this bull 
from the papal registers). 


46. friendly agreement: the main allusion (including the details in 11.49-60) 
is to the treaty of Falaise/Valognes of 1174 (see above VIII cc.23-24; text in 
Stones, Documents, 1-5,no.1). 


49-51. William ... King Henry: for these homages see above c.42, Il.1-26. 


31. as you... himself: for his homage to King John see above II. 15-36 note; 
Alexander did homage to Henry III for his English lands in 1217 (see above 
IX c.31, 1l.44-47). 


59-60. which lie ... agreement: the texts here in both Bower and Hearne 
(which are different) are both untranslatable as they stand; for “que ... 
habuerant’ (text II.50-51) the Stones text has ‘quas in regno alterius ante 
composicionem habuerunt’. 


65. observe the aforesaid agreement: no mention is made of the Quitclaim 
of Canterbury of 1189, whereby the treaty of 1174 was abrogated (see above. 
VIII cc.48-49; text in Stones, Documents, 6-8, no.2). 


68. Perugia: in Umbria, central Italy, to the north of Rome. 


Chapter 45 
p.133 


1-21. ... Christ: see text from the Vatican registers in Theiner, M@ onumenta, 
33, no.83; the text here is closer to that official copy than the version in the 
Fordun MSS; see CDS, i, 232-3, no.1277 for a summary taken from a late- 
{3c copy in the English royal archives dated 26 Apr. 1236; cf. CPL, i, 153-4 
for other papal mandates obtained by the English king’s agents at the papal 
court at the same time; King Henry and King Alexander were still in dispute, 
and the point of obtaining this mild papal exhortation to the latter was the 
same as in Jan. 1235 (see above c.44); there was to be a settlement of 
differences between the two kings in Sept. 1237 (see above IX c.53, Il.1-4). 


10. special son: cf. the status of the Scottish church as a ‘special daughter’ 
of the apostolic see (see above VIII c.67). 


20. Viterbo: in Italy north of Rome. 
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Chapter 46 
pp.133-5 


This whole chapter comprises the third of the link-passages found in 
association with the collection of texts here and in four of the Fordun MSS 
(see above cc.35, 11.30-46; 44, ll.1-14); in Pluscarden (178) this chapter is 
characteristically elaborated to the same effect; it has been argued above 
(c.35, 11.30-46 note) in connection with the first of these passages that it 
cannot have been composed by either Fordun or Bower, but was taken by 
both Bower and the scribes of the Fordun MSS from a lost common source; 
the same argument should therefore apply to the second and third of these 
link-pasages; in the case of the second one, it is likely that the author of the 
passage was mis-informed in stating that the English king sent copies of 
three papal bulls to the pope — information that is accepted by Bower and in 
the Fordun MSS; this author was therefore not one of the Scottish envoys at 
the papal court in 1301 who knew what was going on, but probably someone 
back in Scotland at some later date who was trying to explain the 
relationship of the documents in this collection. 

It must now be asked whether this third link-passage too may be 
misleading because its author had no accurate knowledge of what had 
happened in 1301; though the English envoys claimed that the pope found 
Edward’s letter persuasive (Stones, art.cit. above c.44, 17-18), it is clear that 
the Scottish envoys at the papal court at Anagni in July 1301 were soon 
supplied with a certified copy of various texts which they had not seen before 
— namely the letters from the English barons and Edward himself, and the 
three papal bulls which had been identified as supporting the English case 
(cf. below cc.57, Il.18-26; 63, 11.23-24); and seemingly these texts were sent 
back to Scotland at some stage, so that they could eventually be copied and 
preserved there; but is the statement here at II.10-15 correct? If it is, there 
must have been a delay of at least four months from mid-July 1301 whilst a 
messenger made the double journey to and from Scotland (we happen to 


know that the English envoys in 1301 took twelve weeks for the shorter © 


double journey between Dover and Anagni [Stones, art.cit. above c.44, 29- 
24]) and time was taken in Scotland to compose answers to the many tricky 
points raised by the English; it is stated here that the text headed 
‘Instructions’ which follows in cc.47-56 was the answer compiled in Scotland 
and sent to the papal court as a guide for the three Scottish proctors there on 
how to answer Edward’s case in the anticipated formal hearing; there is no 
doubt that this elaborate text (which survives in more than one draft [see 
c.47, introduction]) was compiled in response to Edward’s letter to Boniface, 


for counter-arguments to specific points in that letter are suggested; it cannot 


therefore be the commission brought with them from Scotland by the 
proctors (cf. above c.35, 11.21-30; see Goldstein, “Scottish mission’, 3, 5). But 
it is styled ‘Instructions’ only in the heading and tailpiece with which it 1s 
introduced and ended both in Bower’s version and in the different version in 
the Fordun MSS; the author of this link-passage knew from the later 
Pleading (c.57, Il.27-28) that the proctors had consulted their principals 
(‘majores’) in the course of compiling their formal case for presentation in 
the papal court; II.10-15 here appear to be an imaginative elaboration of that 
evidence on the assumption that the commentary on Edward’s letter which 
had survived without a title had been formulated back in Scotland as 
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‘instructions’ for the proctors (this view is still accepted as the true one in 
Goldstein, ‘Scottish mission’, 9, 12). 

But this is probably an unjustified assumption accepted by Bower and in 
the appendix to the Fordun MSS; evidence from Wyntoun (v, 322, 324) has 
been adduced to support an argument that he at any rate did not know of 
any instructions in written form (cf. Goldstein, ‘Scottish mission’, 6-7), and 
it may be suggested that no such document was ever prepared in Scotland 
and sent to the papal court; indeed there is positive evidence in a summary of 
one of the drafts of the text known as the ‘Instructions’ (which in another 
summary is described as a list of objections to Edward’s claims) that it was 
compiled at the papal court after the arrival of Edward’s letter as an initial 
commentary on it, and that a copy was then sent back to Scotland 
(Lanercost, ii, 516-17; see also Stones, Documents, 110, no.31); presumably it 
was sent with a copy of Edward’s letter and other related documents for 
consideration by the proctors’ principals; this commentary should therefore 
rightly be given the title of ‘Objections’ (1.15) to indicate its true character 
rather than ‘Instructions’; but to avoid confusion here between the text, 
translation and notes the convention is followed of retaining the title 
‘Instructions’for this text, but always within quotes to remind he reader that 
such a title is misleading. 

The three proctors at the papal court were presumably well briefed 
previously on the Scottish case (as is suggested in II.7-10 here), and as skilled 
professional lawyers (probably with some knowledge of the rules of Latin 
cursus [cf. Goldstein, art.cit., 13, n.4]) they would have been expected to be 
active in advising the pope continuously on the details of the Scottish case, 
and not to sit by doing nothing for months whilst lamely awaiting further 
instructions from home; Baldred Bisset at any rate may well have been active 
in the Scottish interest at the papal court since the time when the papal letter 
of June 1299 was being drafted (cf. above c.35, I1.22-24 note); the three 
proctors probably got down at once in July 1301 to assembling a series of 
jottings by way of draft objections to Edward’s letter on matters of 
substance, procedure and tactics, and it may well have then been Baldred 
Bisset as the most experienced of the proctors in the ways of the papal court 
who made use of these notes for compiling a more formal draft Pleading for 
presentation in court (see below c.57, introduction); since there is no 
evidence that the Pleading was ever presented to the court in a final form, it 
may well be that the response of the guardians at home (see above c.34, 1.73) 
received towards the end of 1301 or early 1302 was not in fact in the form of a 
series of comments like these so-called ‘Instructions’ designed to provide 
arguments for continuing the case, but was a more realistic acceptance of the 
impracticability of bringing Edward to answer before the papal court, and 
an instruction to the proctors to abandon the Scottish case at some date 


_ before Boniface himself decided to give his support to Edward against the 


Scots in Aug. 1302 (Foedera, I, ii, 942). 
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Chapter 47 
pp.135-7 


The text called ‘Instructions’ which occupies cc.47-56 is known in three 
versions; it is an informal commentary on Edward’s letter to the pope (above 
cc.40-43), offering loosely argued counter-arguments in no particular order; 
some paragraphs have been drafted with an eye to inclusion eventually in a 
written pleading for presentation to the papal court, though at this stage the 
pontiff is addressed in the third person rather than the more direct second 
person (see c.56, 11.81-83; cf. below cc.57, Il.2-4; 64, 1.43-50); the more formal 
Pleading found below in cc.57-64 was clearly compiled subsequently with 
reference to all three versions of this text, which take on the character of 
alternative drafts on the basis of which the later formal Pleading could be 
compiled. | 

A version which can be traced back to 1301 survives only in two summaries 
in French made by one or more English representatives at the papal court for 
the benefit of Edward I, so that he might know how the Scottish proctors were 
reacting to his letter (Lanercost, 11, 516-21, Illustrative Documents, nos.40-41; 
see also Stones, Documents, 110-18, no.31 for the second and longer summary 
only); when compared with the text here in matters of content, expression and 
arrangement (e.g. below cc.60, II.40-42; 61, l1.13-38), these summaries are 
found to be sufficiently different to be recognizable as derived from a separate 
draft: the other two versions of these ‘Instructions’ survive as full texts, again 
sufficiently different to be two more drafts; the version here, which Bower 
may have found in a collection of texts copied into a Register of some kind at 
St Andrews (see above c.35, II.29-30 note), is certainly not taken from the 
same source as the version found in an appendix in four Fordun MSS (which 
was printed from only one of these MSS in Hearne, iii, 835-83): the two 
versions were later printed side by side (from MSS E and D and MS FC 
respectively) by Skene in Chron. Picts-Scots, 232-71. 

‘Compared with the division here into ten chapters, the version in the 
Fordun MSS is divided into just seven chapters with the chapter-breaks 
occurring at these points below: cc.47, 1.1; 48, 1.1; 49, 1.42; 52, 1.1; 53, 1.54; 54, 
1.38; 55, 1.65; there is a growing number of significant variants between the 
two versions until at c.56 here the equivalent text in the Fordun MSS is 
completely different in arrangement, though partly similar still in content; 
the Bower version has a little additional information, but while some themes 
are treated at greater length than in the other version, others are dealt with 
more briefly; no collation of the two versions 1s offered here, but sometimes 
readings from the other version as edited by -Hearne (and reprinted by 
Skene) are introduced when needed to make sense of Bower’s text; this is a 
two-way process, and more study of these texts is needed before a view can 
be formed about the order in which all three of these drafts were composed. 

It has been argued above (c.46, introduction) that this text has come to 
have the title of ‘Instructions’ mistakenly; it is now suggested that there 
never was a single original text; but the version summarized for King 
Edward’s benefit is clearly stated in the shorter of the summaries (Lanercost, 
ii, 516) to have been sent from Rome by the Scots, presumably home to the 
guardian and council for consideration along with the copies of Edward’s 
letter and related documents; perhaps the other versions were brought back 
to Scotland by the returning proctors in due course; one of these latter 
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versions came to be included in the collections of texts copied into four of the 
Fordun MSS in the mid- and later- 15c, the other into the different collection 
of texts available to Bower in the 1440s; it follows that the arguments of 
Skene about the relationship of these two versions (Chron. Picts-Scots, 
pp.lxii-Ixv) are based on a false premiss; we now know that the MS used by 
Hearne for his edition (MS FC) was written decades after Bower’s MS was 
being written; and there is no evidence that Fordun ever intended to include 
this text in his chronicle, let alone that he ‘adapted’ the text of one version to 
fit his own history; what must certainly be true is that the MS of Fordui 
which Bower used (which we know was none of the surviving MSS) is 
unlikely to have contained the same collection of texts as is found in four of 
the surviving Fordun MSS; from his inclusion of the three link-pasages 
previously discussed (above cc.35, 44, 46 notes), he did have access to a 
collection of texts which to some extent was based on the same lost exemplar 
which lay behind the collection included in the four Fordun MSS; but this 
particular text came from a different source (unlike the Pleading which 
follows in cc.57-64 below), and the argument remains that there apparently 
never was a single original text of this commentary, but it was rather three 
drafts that circulated among the Scottish proctors at the papal court in 1301. 

Pluscarden (178-201) includes yet another version of this text divided into 
twelve chapters rather than the ten here; it appears to have been compiled 
from both the Bower version and the version in the Fordun MSS, with 
additions and amendments of its own; since such an amalgam is 
characteristic of this composition throughout, there is no reason to suppose 
that this version is derived from yet another draft composed in 1301; the 
author of Pluscarden was as free with his sources of a record nature as with 
those of a literary nature, and is not to be trusted to provide a more accurate 
version of a lost original than we find in the three drafts discussed here 
(cf. above c.40, introduction). 


1. apostolic letter: see above cc.37-38. 


5-6. ata time ... vacant: apparently a reference to the papal vacancy Apr. 
1292 - July 1294, during which Edward had in Nov. 1292 decided in favour 
of John Balliol (cf. Stones, Documents, 112,n.1). 


8. internal strife: i.e. the rivalry of the competitors for the throne. 


10. new attack: perhaps a reference to the restraints imposed by King 
Edward on King John from the start of his reign, which interfered with the 
customary freedom of Scottish kings. 


14. repeated hostile actions: from 1296 onwards. 


16. Antiochus: the king of Syria whose defiling of the Temple at Jerusalem 
in 169 BC led to the successful revolt of the Maccabees (ODCC;, 66). 


16-17. sacrilegious recklessness: an accusation designed to bring Edward 
under church jurisdiction (see below c.48, 1.34). | 


18. exile: such clerics have not been identified. 


19. prisons: those believed by the pope to have been imprisoned included 
the bishops of Glasgow and the Isles (see above c.38, 11.40-44, 60-63). 


20-21. stables ... churches: no specific examples are certainly known; but 
see below c.56, Il.7-11 for Berwick in 1296. 


24-33. ... contrary: see above c.38, ll.72-87. 
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28-29. ordinary competent judge: a more challenging assertion of papal 
authority in this kind of case than used in the papal bull of summons itself. 


32. subsequent: : in fact in the same letter of summons (see above c.38, 
I1.85-87). 


34. time limit: six months after Edward’s receipt of the summons, Aug. 
1300 (see above c.38, ll.73-76), i.e. Feb. 1301. 


37. four months: Edward’s letter is dated 7 May 1301 (see above cc.40-43); 
it arrived at the papal court in July 1301 i.e. about four months late. 
46. account of history: see above c.40, 1.27 ff. 

as if: cf. ‘quasi’ (text 1.40) with ‘quia’ (Hearne), which is much less likely. 


48. twin egg: this allusion is unexplained. 


_ 53-58. ... times: there is here a sense of development in history, with the 
corresponding idea that a legal right may become null and void as a result of 
changing conditions; see below cc.50, I1.29-44; 62, 11.45-52. 


62-64. No one ... case: this denial of feudal ideas of justice (where the lord 
could be prosecutor and judge in his own case) is echoed several times (see 
below); justice under the canon law was a more complex procedure, which by 
implication was of superior quality. 


64-88. Ji is ... avoided: the weakness of Edward’s position is explained 
without examination of the reasons for his refusal to accept papal 
jurisdiction (cf. above c.40, II.5-6). 


67-68. very justly examined: cf. below c.48, 11.20-22 for an expansion of this 
point. 


69. written statements: i.e. above cc.39-43. 


70-71. tribe of Levi: the Old Testament expression for the priestly classes 
who also acted as judges (ODCC, 819). 


79. to which ... belongs: see below c.48, ll.1-2, c.50, 11.45-48, and c.51, 11.6-9 
for explanations of this misleading claim. 


87-88. jurisdiction ... avoided: this is just what Edward intended; he did not _ 


regard the pope as having ordinary authority over him (cf. above c.39, 
11.26-31, 34-45). 


Chapter 48 
pp.139-41 


2. known... church: see above c.47, 1.79. 


3-6. common law ... praetor: ‘jus commune’ (cf. text 1.2) in this context 
means Roman civil law; Mr W.D.H.Sellar has drawn attention to the 
mention of the ‘leges communes scilicet imperiales’ by one of the French 
lawyers who gave advice on the Great Cause in 1292 (see above c.4, 1.33 [text 
1.29]), which was something different from ‘la commune lei. expresse de 
Escoce’ cited by one of the competitors at that time (Great Cause, 11, 326); 
and see W.D.H.Sellar, “The common law of Scotland and the common law 
of England’, in The British Isles 1100-1500, ed. R.R.Davies (Edinburgh, 
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1988), 82-99, especially 86-87. In 1681 Stair was to define common law as 
follows: “The law common to many nations ... this law is chiefly understood, 
when the common law is named among us; though the English so name the 
common current of their civil law, as opposite to statute and their late 
customs. Which is sometimes so taken with us. And oftimes by the common 
law, we understand the Roman law which, in some sort, is common to many 
nations’ (James, Viscount of Stair, The Institutions of the Law of Scotland, 
new edn, ed. J.S.More [Edinburgh, 1832], 1, 5-6 [bk.I, title 1, para.11]). See - 
also abovec.7, 1.32 note. 

The reference here is ultimately to Justinian, Digest, ed. T.Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1886), 6 (1.3.31): ‘Princeps legibus solutus est’, and ibid., 67 (4.8.4): 
‘Nam magistratus superiore aut pari imperio nullo modo possunt cog1’; this 
theory of sovereignty was developed by 12c and 13c canon lawyers around 
the maxim “par in parem non habet imperium’ (cf. B.Tierney, Origins of 
Papal Infallibility 1150-1350 [Leiden, 1972], 29-30; see also Linehan, 
‘Spanish MS’, 118 for Scottish use of the principle again in 1321); see below 
cc.57, 11.32-40; 61, 11.20-23. 


7. from time immemorial: a reference to the legal doctrine of prescriptive 
right (see below c.51, 11.62-63). 


9-11. ithas ... given: itis admitted below (c.53, 1].22-56) | that William I had 
accepted Henry IJ as his feudal lord, but then noted that Richard I had freed 
him from all such obligations; the submission of John to Edward I in 1292 is 
ignored (cf. above c.18, II.3-5). 


11-16. no other ... to it: clear-cut evidence of the willing neeepiance: in the 
circumstances by the Scots of a superior papal authority; “idoneus’ (text 1.10) 
is ‘superior competens’ in Hearne. 


16-22. the aforementioned ... clear: the plea is for proper judicial 
examination of both sides of the case (cf. above c.47, II.67-68). 


19. should not be believed: the omission of a main verb in the text here is 
part of a longer excision of words found in the Hearne text: ‘credi non debeat 
alienum, quantacumque rex ipse preemineat dignitate, sed precipue in 
absencia.’ 


23-25. ... stated: repetition of ]1.9-10 above. 


25-49. The pre-eminent ... see: arguments designed to discourage the 
papacy from failing to pursue the case which it had itself reserved for its 
judgment; this was the immediate pos of the Scottish mission to the 
Roman court in 1301. 


34. sacrilege: a point not so far explained; cf. above c.47, I1.16-17; below 
c.56, 11.40-44. Before “sacrilegi’ (text 1.28) the scribe of MS C has at first used 
the new page to continue c.25 above (see c.25, 1.19 note); but five bifolia were 
then inserted between the two leaves of this bifolium, and the words (forming 
part of c.25) originally written at the top of this page were then deleted before 
it was used in its turn for the continuation of the text of c.48; cf. XII c.27, 1.3 
note. 


39-40. churches ... persons: note the ecclesiastical emphasis here. 
49. benefit ... see: the argument is presented here in very general terms. 


49-54. It would ... itself: the argument seeks to avoid permanent union 
between England and Scotland; the papacy is seen as the sole authority for 
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granting recognition to international political changes; see below c.58 for an 
argument based on the Donation of Constantine. 


55-59. ... yeast: this sentence is ungrammatical as it stands (in Hearne also); 
details of one of Edward’s errors are given in the next chapter (II.1-9); the 
narrative account is continued thereafter; cf. the Pleading below c.60, 
11.40-42. 


59. just as... yeast: since fermentation here carries a pejorative implication, 
the allusion is more to 1 Corinthians 5:6 than to Galatians 5:9. 

yeast: the Hearne text ends this chapter with another sentence to the effect 
that because Edward had not appeared when summoned, he should not be 
heard now; this topic is dealt with again below c.49, 11.9-17; the Hearne text 
here offers unnecessary repetition. 


Chapter 49 
pp.141-5 


1-5. ... sent: see above c.40, Il.14-17; c.43, 1].60-73. 


6-9. although ... freedom: this text lacks the verb provided in the Hearne 
text; the twelve bishoprics include Galloway and the Isles which were 
ecclesiastically subordinate to metropolitan archbishops in other kingdoms 
(York and Trondheim respectively); another draft of this text seen by an 
English envoy at the curia mentioned that Edward did have possession of 
‘some places in the dioceses of St Andrews and Glasgow’ (Stones, 
Documents, 111); cf. the Pleading below c.64, 1].27-28, where the extent of 
Edward’s possessions in Scotland in May 1301 is expressed in terms of three 
or four castles in the Borders. 


9-17. On the strength ... him: a sweeping conclusion is drawn from 
weaknesses in Edward’s letter (cf. above c.48, I1.55-59); cf. the Pleading 
below c.60, Il.16-21, 40-42. 


18-32. ... story: despite the argument above c.47, II.53-58) about the 
irrelevance of early history for the present situation, the Scots now challenge 
Edward’s version of events with a version of their own; this has been seen as 
gamesmanship rather than a serious betrayal of principles (Goldstein, 
Historiography, 187). It has sometimes been thought that this was when the 
Scota origin-legend was for the first time brought out into general 
prominence, so as to counter Edward’s material derived from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; but it has been conclusively argued (D.E.Brown, The Scottish 
Origin-Legend before Fordun, Edinburgh University thesis [1988], 438-40) 
that the legend had had a continuous currency from at least the 7c onwards 
(cf. Goldstein, ut cit., 189-91). 


24-28. Brutus ... Locrinus: see above c.40, 1].26-45; there is no sign in this 
version of the text (nor in the Hearne version) of the reported alternative 
view that the sons of Brutus were equal peers (Stones, Documents, 113); cf. 
the Pleading below c.61,l].13-38, where an alternative story is developed at 
length about the relutionships of these sons. 


33-36. ... Albany: here and below I1.51-57 the Scots are said to have driven 
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the Britons from Albany; cf. the Pleading below c.61, II.49-50, where the 
Picts are said to have first defeated the Britons before the Scots defeated 
them in turn. 


36-41. From... alleged: the scribe of MS C originally omitted this passage 
and then added it later in the margin; it may have been a simple copying- 
error which he put right in this way; or possibly it was not in his exemplar, 
and it came to be inserted only when discovered in another exemplar, like 
one of the Fordun MSS which are behind the inclusion of this passage in the 
normal way in the Hearne edition. 


42-71. ... opposed to it: for details of this version of the Scota-legend cf. 
above Books I and II; there is no mention here of Scota’s stay in Spain on the 
way to Ireland, though this appears in the Hearne version (and cf. Stones, 
Documents, 113); the account in the Pleading (cf.62, Il.1-11) is much briefer, 
but introduces the ‘sedile regium’ which is not mentioned here (cf. below 
C:55;1,55): 


44-45. an island ... Spain: for this false etymology connecting ‘Hibernia’ 
with the river ‘Hiberum’ cf. above I c.18; and see below XII c.26, 11.32-37. 


45. the Giants: see above Ic.18; cf. Monmouth (Thorpe), 72-73 (bk.I, c.16). 


46. Isidore: cf. Isidore, Etymologiarum Libri XX, bk.14, c.6, para.6 (PL, 82, 
col.513). 


47. Bede: cf. Bede. 18-19, where Argyll is not specifically mentioned, and 
the newcomers are identified as Picts rather than Scots. 


48-51. this ... together: this fanciful etymology of ‘Argyll’ is more elaborate. 
than the version in Hearne; cf. above X c.2, 1.40, where Iber is given as the 
son of Gaythelos; Erc supposedly came much later as the father of the 
Fergus who led the Dal Riata from Ireland to Argyll (Duncan, Kingdom, 
41-42). 

52. drove... Albany: see above I1.33-36. 

34. same right and title: 1.e. by conquest 


58. ... Scota: this line of verse is found also in the ‘Abbrevatio’ (Goodall, ii, 
523); cf. the different line above Ic.28. 


59-69. When ... name: the source of this myth that the Scots directly 
succeeded the Britons in Albany is untraced. Cf.above ll.33-36. 


72-91. .... survive: this passage (continuing to c.50, 1.7) was to be 
incorporated in the arguments of Scottish envoys in 1321 (Linehan, ‘Spanish 
MS’, 113-14). 

73. allies ... incomers: the source of this assertion that the Picts arrived after 
the Scots is untraced. 


75-91. they ... survive: cf. this account of the pressures from the Scots and 
Picts which led to the building of Hadrian’s Wall with that above II cc.6-7 
(partly from Bede). 


90. histories beyond suspicion: presumably Bede among others, though the 
details about the Wall given here do not match those in Bede, 26-27. 
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Chapter 50 
pp.145-7 


1-12. ... truth: an argument devised from the fact of the existence of 
Hadrian’s Wall to defeat Edward’s claim to rule as successor of the early 
kings of Britain. 

13-44. ... Loegria: an argument based on the proposition that breaks in 
continuity with the past are part of the nature of things (cf. Goldstein, 
Historiography, 186-7); in the Pleading (c.62, I1.45-52) it is expressed in three 
brief sentences. 


28-29. when... present: here it is hoped to have a formal confrontation with 
Edward’s representatives in court; cf. above c.49, 1].9-17. 


34. belonged to the Assyrians: this makes more sense than ‘Affrico’ found in 
Hearne here; the reference is to the ‘translatio imperi’ topos or theory of the 
Four Monarchies in classical and biblical writers, whereby ruling monarchy 
passed from the Assyrians to the Romans, whose power was regarded as 
continuing still (E.R.Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, 
trans. W.R.Trask [London, 1953], 27-29) 


35. still rests with them: refers to the Holy Roman Empire as a 
comparatively pale shadow of the classical empire. 


39. third part: see above c.49, 1].26-28, 53. 


45-48. ... with it: here is the explanation of the assertion made above (c.47, 
1.79) that the papacy enjoyed political superiority over the kingdom of 
Scotland; for the Donation of Constantine see ODCC, 419; this was the basis 
of papal claims to authority over wide areas which had once been provinces 
of the Roman Empire; in the Pleading (c.58, ll.1-12), it is more exactly 
explained that this Donation apparently gave the pope authority over all 
islands in the West; cf. Goldstein, Historiography, 183-4 for a discussion of 
the important contradictions here. By 1321 the Scots were to be strong 
enough to drop all mention of this subordination to Rome from their 
arguments (cf. Linehan, ‘Spanish MS’, 109). 


48-58. Just how ... cause: the argument is developed differently here from 
that offered in the Pleading; here Edward is accused of flouting papal 
authority at a time of papal weakness (cf. above c.47, II.5-6); there 1s some 
evidence that Pope Nicholas IV had before his death in Apr. 1292 expressed 
doubts about the way Edward was conducting himself in the Great Cause 
(Stones, Documents, 112,n.1); there had certainly not been any attempt later 
that year to seek papal approval for his choice of King John. 


49. appropriating. the erroneous omission of fourteen words in both MS 
CA and MS P demonstrates how both MSS have been following some 
exemplar (now lost) in which the scribe has jumped from one ‘appropriando’ 
to another (text ].41-43). 


51. by force and fear: a formula derived from Roman law (see above c.37, 
11.79-80); the term is used here repeatedly (e.g. see below cc.54, II.59-60; 55, 
1.53; 56, 1.46; and in the Pleading cc.59, 1.42; 64, 1.1). 


55-58. single king ... cause: the threat to the church from these changes 1s 
not made clear. 
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59-76. ... letters: for Arthur’s conquests and death see Monmouth 
(Thorpe), ad indicem; cf. above III, ad indicem. See also the Pleading (c.62, 
l1.36-44), where different facts regarding Arthur are presented in a different 
context, namely that the story of Arthur is irrelevant anyway, because 
Edward is not the successor of any British king, but of the Normans. 


64-65. Modred... Scotland: the Hearne version has Loth as lord of Lothian 
(cf. Monmouth [Thorpe], 209, 221, and above II, c.24); his style here as 
[supposed] “king of Scotland’ has no authority behind it, and may be derived 
from the story that Arthur later made Loth king of Norway (bid., 223); the 
Pleading repeats the false style found here. 


75-76. except only to Arthur: this part of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s tale is 
not challenged (cf. above c.40, II.55-63); it has been called a ‘wonderfully 
subversive account ... calculated to remind us of the vitality of the Scots even 
under a state of siege’ (Goldstein, Historiography, 195); but the argument in 
the Pleading removed any difficulty thus caused. 


Chapter 51 
pp.149-51 


1-27... in the past: an explanation of the mutual benefits for Scotland and 
the papacy which derived from the supposed way that Scotland had been 
converted to the Christian faith; the account in the Pleading (c.57, I1.71-82) is 
less specific, and draws a quite different conclusion. 


1-6. __... re/ates: for a discussion of the various versions of the legend of St 
Andrew see M.O.Anderson, ‘St Andrews before Alexander I, in The 
Scottish Tradition, ed. G.W.S.Barrow (Edinburgh, 1974), 1-13, especially 6- 
13 (cf. above c.38, Il.15-18). The ‘history’ here mentioned may well have been 
the one preserved in the Great Register of the cathedral priory at St Andrews 
(now lost); cf. Chron. Picts-Scots, 183-93. 


3. four hundred years: the Pleading text has five hundred years here; this 
suggests an impossible date long before the arrival of St Augustine in Kent in 
597. 


4. reign of King Oengus: probably refers to an Oengus (Angus) son of 
Fergus, king of the Picts, either Angus I ca 729-61 or Angus II 820-34 
(Anderson, “St Andrews’, 6-7); but it is a matter of legend rather than 
history. 

The Hearne version is different here calling Oengus “Durst sive Hurgust’, 
omitting mention of the battle or of the ‘historia’ (text 1.4), and naming as a 
contemporary the king of the Scots Erc son of Echadius brother of Eochaid 
(see above ITI, c.1, Il.22-23); W.F.Skene argued (Chron. Picts-Scots, \xui- 
Ixiv) from this and another example (see below c.52, 1.19) that such 
variations in this text as are found in the Fordun MSS suggest that it had 
been ‘altered by Fordun to adapt it to his own history’, so that it is the text in 
the Bower MSS that ‘most nearly represents the original’; but if we are 
dealing here with drafts that were different from the beginning (see above 
c.47, introduction), there is no basis for such an argument. 
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6. river Tyne ELO 


7-9. the said ... Roman church: the iesead goes on to explain how King 
Angus became a generous patron of a church dedicated to St Andrew at the 
place now called St Andrews; but it has nothing about attributing any form 
of superiority over the Pictish kingdom (‘fief here is clearly an anachronistic 
term) to the popes of Rome as successors of St Peter; this suggested origin for 
a relationship which was desired by the Scots in 1301 contradicts the 
explanation already offered above c.50, I1.45-48. 


9-14. and along ... church: a reference to the 12c disputes between the 
dioceses of the Scottish church and the archbishops of York who were 
seeking to exercise metropolitan authority over them, which had ended in 
the defeat of York’s ambition (except for Galloway diocese) and the 
recognition by the pope of the Scottish church as a group of exempt dioceses 
directly (and willingly) under papal authority as a ‘special daughter of the 
apostolic see’ (see above VIII c.67); relations between the Scottish church 
and Rome had not been particularly close before then. 


14-17. Infact... lordship: see above IX cc.19-20; this point has substance to 
it. 

18-19. special and particular freehold property: this phrase echoes the 
‘special daughter’status mentioned above; ‘allodium’ (text 1.15) suggests a 


non-feudal relationship more commonly found on the continent than in P 


Britain. 


20-21. said by the Roman church: source here uknown; the argument 
appears to be now projected back to the time when Scotland was supposedly 
Christian but England was not. 


24-26. Sometimes ... areas: for the Assyrian see Isaiah 10: 5-6; but the 
papacy is not known to have thus employed the Scots. 


29-31. more free ... from it: cf. above 1l.14-17; and see X cc.21, 24, aD for 
examples of papal levies being separately negotiated in Scotland. 


31-37. For just... free: here the tribute in question was Peter’s Pence, which 
was an annual payment to the papacy from Wessex from as early as the late 
9c; it was extended northwards in the 10c, but was never levied in the 
dioceses of Durham and Carlisle or the deanery of Coupland in York 
diocese 1.e. roughly the areas of the three regions mentioned here (Lunt, 
Financial Relations, 1, 3-84, especially 19-22). It was probably because this 
area had ambiguous and fluctuating political loyalties before the Norman 
Conquest that, like Wales, it never came to be included in this sanders 
English payment to Rome. 


37-41. Itcan... English: there is no necessary connection between the facts 
in this sentence and the previous one; it is an over-simplification to credit 
Scots with sole responsibility for evangelising Northern England, which St 
Columba certainly never visited; but for the other three saints see above III 
ad indicem. 


42-43. . England: see above IV c.17; the source of this bald piece of 
information ; is not known; the siatement is repeated in the eee (c.60, 
1.1). 

44-47. ... him: the evidence in Edward’s letter (above c.40, 11.64 ff. and c.41, 
I1.1-27) 1s here summarily dismissed; this phraseology is repeated in the 
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Pleading (c.60, I].2-5), but extended there to include what Edward had to say 
about the Norman kings as well. 


48-63. Nor can ... common law: an answer to the tale about St John of 
Beverley (see above c.40, ll.71-84); the first part (to 1.57) is repeated largely in 
the same words in the Pleading (c.63, II.14-22). 


54. ghost ... Samuel: a reference to the Witch of Endor (1 Kings 28:6-25 
[Vulgate];1 Samuel 28: 6-25 [NEB)); she is described as a pythoness or ghost 
(1 Paralipomen 10:13 [Vulgate]; 1 Chronicles 10:13 [NEB)). 


57-76. But even... is so: a general argument against harking back to past 
situations. 


62-63. prescriptive right ... common law: as above c.48, 1.3, ‘common law’ 
here probably means Roman civil law; ‘prescription’ is ‘the principle 
whereby a right or obligation is created by lapse of time’ (Oxford Companion 
to Law [1980], 984); and in the Justinian corpus it was laid down that the 
relevant time for establishing prescriptive right was thirty years for both 
moveables and land (W.W.Buckland, A Textbook of Roman Law from 
Augustus to Justinian, 3rd edn, ed. P.Stein [Cambridge, 1963], 251); see also 
above c.48 Il.7, and below cc. 53, 11.35-36; 58, 11.66-78. 


66-68. because ... ever after: see above c.49, 1.59; this passage is not found: in 
the Hearne version. 


71-76. And it ... is so: it is not clear what law assumes a principle which 
accompanies uneasily the law of prescription mentioned above. 


Chapter 52 
pp. 151-3 


1-2. statements ... Norman kings: see above c.41, 1.28 - c.42, 1.28. 


6. if any king: for ‘ullus’ (text 1.5) the Fordun MSS have ‘Willelmus’ 
erroneously, which in the MS followed by Hearne has been altered to ‘ullus’; 
this is evidence of mis-copying in the lost exemplar of the Fordun MSS. 


12-26. Nor is ... kinsman: see above c.41, 11.33-41, where the king of 
England involved in these events of 1094-7 (see above V cc.29, 30, 34) is 
rightly named as William Rufus; here a false explanation is offered on the 
assumption that it was Henry I who had been involved then; Henry did not 
become king until Aug.1100, and did not marry Matilda of Scotland until 
Nov.1100 (HBC, 35); the same error is found by implication in the Pleading 
(c.62, Il.24-35), though the text there is shorter and different. 


19. Duncan, the eldest son: in the Hearne version ‘sed nothus’ appears here 
after ‘primogenitus’ (text II.16-17); Skene argues (without foundation) that 
this is another example illustrating his view that the documents included in 
the Fordun MSS were altered to conform to his own history (see above c.51, 
1.4 note; cf. above Vc.29). 


26-31. Likewise ... Matilda: David I had certainly helped Queen Matilda 
and her son Henry 1135-53(Duncan, Kingdom, 219-22); cf. the Pleading (c.62, 
11.33-35), where this point regarding mutual help is expressed more generally. 
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37-40. held... also: for King David’s tenure of these counties see Duncan, 
Kingdom, 222-4; he was certainly one of the founders of a Cistercian 
monastery at Holm Cultram CMB in 1150 (VCH Cumberland, ii, 162-3). 


41-42. to any king of England: for “ulli regi Anglie’ (text 1.34) the Hearne 
version has ‘regis Willelmi Anglie’, which is clearly an error in connection 
with David I (1125-53); the draft followed by Bower avoids this error. 


43-62. This is... otherwise: this section is found with minor changes, but all 
to the same effect, in the Hearne version; the Fordun MSS, however, 
mistakenly mention ‘Malcolm’ in place of ‘Henry’ (text 1.50). 


43. Henry son of David: as King David’s heir he took over the earldom of 
Huntingdon in England when his father resigned it in his favour in 1136 (CP, 
vi, 642; see above V c.42, and XIc.41, 11.44-45, note); he died before his father 
in June 1152 (HBC, 57). 


51-60. And this ... for it: the argument here is fallacious; Edward had 
referred to homages done by King William and his brother David to the 
young King Henry in 1170 (see above c.41, Il.46-51); here they are supposed 
to have done homage to an unnamed king of England (presumably Stephen) 
June 1152 x May 1153, when William would have been about 10 and David 
was being born (cf, ES, 1, 205; Stringer, Earl David, 10); the source of this 
false information is unknown (cf. above V c.44). 


Chapter 53 
pp.155-7 


The textual differences between Bower’s version of this compilation and the 
version found in the Fordun MSS (as printed by Hearne) become more 
frequent throughout cc.53-56; usually the same themes are expressed in the 
same or similar phrases arranged in a different order; no full collation is 
offered here, but attention 1s drawn in these notes to apparently significant 
differences of fact or emphasis. 


1-12. __... good: the outline of the story here of the actions taken by Henry II 
to secure the northern counties is correct, but the details are wrong; probably 
the author was misled by the omission in Edward’s letter of any mention of 
Malcolm IV (see above c.41, 1.45). 


1. Carlisle CMB: David I died there on 24 May 1153 and was buried at 
Dunfermline Abbey FIF (ES, iti, 219-20); the lost third draft of this 
compilation (see above c.47, introduction) appears to have asserted that he 


died in Scotland and was taken to Carlisle for burial (Stones, Documents, 
115). 


3. kingdom ... vacant: in fact the 12-year-old boy Malcolm IV (1153-65) 
succeeded his grandfather immediately (RRS, i, 7), at a time when Stephen 
was still king of England. 


4-11. in the absence ... Westmorland: in fact King Malcolm yielded the 
counties to Henry peacefully after negotiations at Chester CHE in July 1157 
(ibid., 9); at the same time Malcolm’s brother William was deprived of the 
earldom of Northumberland which he had held by grant from King David 
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since 1152 (RRS, u, 3); it was in 1159 that the brothers accompanied Henry 
on an expedition to Toulouse in France (ibid., 4), but the problem of the 
Albigensian heretics there had not yet arisen (cf. above [IX c.21); among the 
Fordun MSS MS FD 1s eccentric in stating that the heir who was absent at 
Toulouse was David, not William, and that it was David (not Malcolm) 
whom William was to succeed on the throne. 


6-7. in support ... heretics: the words ‘favore fidei et ecclesie’ and 
‘Albigenses’ (text I1.5-6) are not found in the Hearne version. 


8-9. under.. suffered: not in the Hearne version. 


9-12. who... good: David had knighted the young Henry II at Carlisle in 
1149 (Duncan, Kingdom, 221-2); the tone of the text here is more hostile to 
Henry than in the Hearne version. 


12-15. And on... Kentigern: in fact A2thelwulf the first bishop of Carlisle 
had been consecrated in 1133 and lived until 1156 or 1157 (Le Neve, Fasti 
1066-1300, 11, 19); the Hearne version here is much shorter, and is uncertain 
whether previous episcopal authority in Cumberland lay with the bishop of 
Galloway or of Glasgow. See above X c.24, 1.1 note for the ambition of ~ 
Bishop John de Cheam of Glasgow in the 1260s to extend his diocese 
southwards at the expense of Carlisle on the strength of a claim to ancient 
right there. 


15. Kentigern: see above Ill c.29. 


15-17. in honour ... counties: the existence of churches in the northern 
English counties dedicated to St Kentigern is taken to prove that these 
counties had once formed part of Glasgow diocese, with the implication that 
the erection of the see of Carlisle had been done on doubtful authority. 


18-53. ... matters: here is the answer to Edward’s statements (above c.41, 
l.52-77) about the feudal subordination of Scotland to Henry II which 
followed King William’s capture at Alnwick in July 1174; the main 
arguments are (1) that William’s submssion was improperly extracted from 
him when he was Henry’s prisoner; and (2) that in any case Richard I in 1189 
had released William from his agreements with Henry (cf. above c.42, ll.11- 
13); specific reference is made to the quitclaim of Canterbury of 5 Dec. 1189 
(Stones, Documents, 6-8, no.2), a copy of which the compiler presumably 
had to hand, though the details about the number of castles involved do not 
wholly correspond. By 1321 the Scots were prepared to admit openly that 
Wiliam had performed homage to Henry when a prisoner (Linehan, 
‘Spanish MS’, 116-17). 

20-27. captured ... promises: see above VIII cc.22-24; unlike the Hearne 
draft, which here displays ignorance of the Treaty of Falaise/Valognes of late 
1175 (Stones, Documents, 1-5, no.1) and so cannot offer comments on 
Edward’s account of it, this draft displays knowledge of the agreement then 
to hand over four (in fact five) castles as security. 


35-36. lawful period of prescription: see above c.51, ll.62-63. 


39. anyone else: perhaps a reference to the Scottish magnates (see above 
c.41, I1.59-60). 


43. acted unjustly: Richard did not formally admit this, but see Stones, 
Documents, 6, no.2 for the phrase ‘per capcionem suam extorsit’, and cf. 
below text l1.38-39. 
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44. money: 10,000 marks (Duncan, Kingdom, 238). 
52. public instruments: see above ll. 18-53 note. 


54-59. ... committed: this sentence does not appear here in the Hearne 
version, though the second part of it is found there further down; cf. above 
c.44, 11.55-60. 


60-77. ... Scotland: this discussion is considerably shorter than the 
equivalent Hearne version, which mentions also the implications for 
Scottish magnates as well as for the Scottish king, and discusses at length in 
this context the matter of the mutual reception of criminal refugees (cf. 
above ll.54-59); the argument based on common law is not mentioned there. 


60. rescripts ... Honorius IIT: see above c.41, 11.78-93; Edward had not in 
fact mentioned Honorius; but his bull of Jan. 1217 had been brought into the 
case by the English envoys at the papal court in July 1301 (see above c.44, 
introduction). 


63-65. either ... Scotland: this interpretation clearly does not conform to 
the plain meaning of the papal bulls; but then their phraseology is likely to 
have been suggested by the English. 


67. for that reason: this appears to suggest that common (i.e. civil) law 
rights (cf. above c.48, 1l.3-6) take precedence over these papal rescripts; the 
rephrased passage in the Pleading (c.63, II.23-37) also brings in common law 
here; cf. the Hearne version. 


69-71. that period... later: see above 11.22-53. 


76. various apostolic rescripts: see below c.55, ll.21-48. 


Chapter 54 
pp.157-61 


1-6. ... Scotland: Alexander II in fact reigned for 34 years 7 months; it is true 
that Edward had not found anything to say about him (see above c.42, 1.26). 


7-15. Alexander III... terms: Alexander III in fact reigned for 36 years 8 
months (Hearne version has 35 years, but so far in this chapter is very 
similar); this statement does not cover the nature of this king’s homage to 
Henry UI in 1251 (cf. Stones, Documents, 104, n.2); for his homage to 
Edward I in 1278 see ibid., 38-41, no.12; this latter occasion had been 
mentioned in detail in the papal letter sent to Edward (see above c.37, I1.33- 
41); the treatment in the Pleading is more cursory in different words (see 
below c.59, II.8-14). 


15-21. For this ... kind: the argument here conforms to the principle 
suggested above c.51, 11.71-76, with a parallel from the rules of grammar 
(which was not carried forward to the Pleading). 


22-26. ... same thing: repetition (see above c.53, II.73-77). 
26-31. Firstly ... favour: in the Hearne version for ‘recognovit’ (text 1.25) 
read the more elaborate ‘regi Scocie ad cautelam recognovit ad libertatis 


ipsius manifestum judicium’; this is another topic already set out in the papal 
letter (see above c.37, Il.18-27); the entry in the Pleading (c.58, 1.66-78) is 
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inserted within the context of a discussion of prescriptive right; its wording 
follows this version rather than that of Hearne. | 


31-37. And when... favour: another topic in the papal letter (see above c.37, 
11.28-32); here the point that Alexander made difficulties about coming is 
added, and then carried forward to a redrafted entry in the Pleading (c.59, 
{l.1-7); the parallel Hearne text is a little longer. | 


38-50. _... died: briefly mentioned in the papal letter (see above c.37, 1l.40- 
46); the text here is fuller, though the number of guardians is not given; the 
guardians held office as stated Apr. 1286 - Nov.1292, though from June 1291 
they held office by appointment of Edward as lord superior; text in the 
Pleading (c.59, 11.21-32) follows the wording here rather than the Hearne 
version (which has a few extra words), but attempts to be more precise about 
the number of guardians, and corrects the statement about the family status 
of the Maid of Norway — in the papal letter she is wrongly called Edward’s 
niece; in the Hearne version she is simply described as ‘puella’; here also she 
is ‘puella’, but then wrongly called a daughter of King Alexander; in the 
Pleading she is correctly called a daughter of the king of Norway. 


39-42. didnot fall ... rule it: this passage (in Bower’s version rather than 
Hearne’s) was repeated verbatim in 1321 (Linehan, ‘Spanish MS’, 119). 


50-67. When... there: this 1s the answer to Edward’s own description of his 
actions in the Great Cause (see above c.42, II.29-39); text in Hearne version is 
similar, but after ‘ingerens’ (text 1.44) adds ‘regni ipsius tractatibus’; text in 
the Pleading (c.59, II.33-50) is very similar, but adds an original conclusion 
(11.50-56). 


54. in sheep’s clothing: i.e. hypocritically (cf. Matthew 7:15). 
without being asked: probably not true (cf. Great Cause, i, 101-2); see 
above c.2, ll.17-20. 


58-60. siezed... men: refers to the events of May-June 1291 (Barrow, Bruce, 
31-38) as seen in retrospect. For the implications of the formula ‘vi et metw’ 
(cf. text 1.48) from Roman Law see above c.50. 1.51. 


60-67. And although ... there: presumably there was some truth in this 
reported intemperate statement, which was retained in the Pleading (see 
below c.59, 11.43-50); perhaps it refers to the time when Pope Boniface’s bull 
of June 1299 ws delivered to Edward at Sweetheart Abbey in Aug. 1300 (see 
above c.36, I1.36-37, note). ; 


68-74. ... favour: repeat of a point raised in the papal letter (see above c.37, 
I1.63-71); 1t may refer to a safe-conduct issued on 9 May 1291 for the Scottish 
magnates to come to a parliament held by Edward at Norham NTB on 10 
May (Stevenson, Documents, 1, 227-8, no.137), though the phraseology is 
not exactly as here (cf. Stones, Documents, 84, n.1); this passage is taken into 
the Pleading (c.59, ]l.15-20), following this version in general, but with 
‘fiebat’ from the Hearne version here for ‘petebat’ (text 1.59). 


74-85. By means ... Scotland: this item on the Treaty of Birgham of 1290 is 
awkwardly placed chronologically; it takes up one of the points of the treaty 
mentioned in the papal letter (see above c.37, 11.46-62), referring more 
specifically to what was to happen if there was no heir from the royal 
marriage that was then agreed — cf. ‘proceribus’ (text 1.65) with ‘in 
pristinum seu talem ipsius statum’ in the letter (c.37, text 1.48) and with 
‘eisdem’ in the treaty itself (Stevenson, Documents, i, 166); the compiler here 
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must have had a copy of the treaty to hand: so did the compiler of the 
Pleading (c.58, 11.39-65), where different aspects of the treaty are chosen for 
comment rather than this one. 


86-100. ... matters: this paragraph introduces the bull Cum universi in the 
form issued by Pope Honorius III in 1218 (Stones, Documents, 14-16, no.5; 
cf. above VII, c.67 for the version issued earlier by Innocent III); if the 
compiler had a copy of this bull to hand, he was deliberately misleading here 
in the central assertion that it applied to disputes over lands as well as 
possessions (whatever this word may mean in this context), and then in 
generalising that the Scottish kingdom was subject to the papal court in 
temporal matters (cf. above c.51, l1.7-9); the parallel passage in the Pleading 
(c.58, [1.26-38) is misleading along the same lines, and adds further 
reflections on the implications. 


98-99. which... law: see above c.48, I1.3-6. 


Chapter 55 
pp.1l61-5 


1-14. ... England: this version is not very different from the Hearne version 
(Hearne, iti, 873-4; Chron. Picts-Scots, 263-4), except that as printed that 
version makes no mention of the Menteith case; but the other Fordun MSS 
include this topic in words largely similar to this text — it is only the MS used 
by Hearne that omits it; there is no doubt that this topic was included in the 
third draft of this compilation (cf. Stones, Documents, 116; see above c.47, 
introduction); for the Menteith case see above X cc. 1 1, 14; it is not known 
what source was available in 1301 regarding events forty years earlier; it may 
have been the same source that was available to Fordun later; but the 
account here shows no awareness of the evidence quoted above by Bower 
that this attempt to exercise papal authority in a temporal case was resisted 
by King Alexander III, not accepted by him; this topic is included in the 
Pleading (c.58, ll. 13-25) with different wording. 


4. criminal nature: the Fordun MSS have an addition after ‘criminali’ (text 


1.3) e.g. “et ad forum spectare regium’ (MS FD; cf. MSS FA and FG which 
have minor variants). 


10-11. since ... right: meaning unclear; the phrase does not appear in the 
Hearne version. 


14-20. Moreover ... at all: this point is developed in the Pleading at a later 
stage of the argument (see below c.59, 1l.25-27). 


21-28. ... now on: see the letter of Innocent IV to Henry III dated 6 Apr. 
1251 (Stones, Documents, 29, no.9); the compiler has not had a copy of this 
letter to hand e.g. ‘ipso inscio’ (text 1.19) is misleading when the letter has 
‘absque tuo assensu’; the third draft was apparently ambiguous on this point 
= ‘sanz li’ (Stones, Documents, 116); the pope was at Lyons (now in France) 
in 1251 when he sent this letter; but this has been misunderstood here, and 
the guess is made that the business had been dealt with at the Council of 
Lyons in 1245; the material was recast for the Pleading (c.57, I1.41-53), with 
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clearer knowledge of the details of the letter itself. 


28-34. Furthermore ... to him: this refers to the same letter of 6 Apr. 1251; a 
grant of a tenth on ecclesiastical property had been made to Henry HI on 11 
Apr. 1250 (Lunt, Financial Relations, i, 255); it was intended to help him 
prepare a crusade to the Holy Land, and was to be paid in lands subject to his 
authority; his request for further definition of the scope of this tax was 
turned down by the pope on the basis of a principle which provided the Scots 
here with a useful argument; see also the Pleading (c.57, I1.54-70), where the 
point is made at greater length. 


34-41. And when ... claims: it is probable that this section (which is not 
repeated in the Pleading) refers to the same tax that had been authorized in 
Apr. 1250, though Pope Innocent does appear to have authorized another 
one on 23 May 1254 before his death in Dec. 1254 (Lunt, Financial Relations, 
1, 266; cf. 608). 

37-38. tenth ... different: there is no evidence of any tenth being levied in 
Scotland in the 1250s, let alone of one being granted to anyone other than 
the pope. 

42-48. ... other: this paragraph is derived from Boniface’s letter (above 
c.38, ll. 1-14); the conclusion in the second sentence is new here, drawing out 
an implication from accepted papal practice (cf. discussion in Ferguson, 
Papal Representatives, 274-7); but it is not taken into the Pleading, probably 
because this suggestion was based on shaky evidence that could be 
challenged. 


49-64. ... matter: some Scottish records were taken from the royal treasury 
in Edinburgh Castle to Berwick in 1291, when Edward was ruling Scotland, 
and probably not returned; these and much more were sent to London in 
1296 after the deposition of King John (M.Livingstone, A Guide to the Public 
Records of Scotland {Edinburgh, 1905], pp.viii-xin; J.M.Thomson, The 
Public Records of Scotland [Glasgow, 1922], 4-6; cf. B.Webster, Scotland 
from the Eleventh century to 1603 [London, 1975], 124-5). This is the first 
known comment on these movements of the Scottish public records; they 
were removed in 1291 to help in the Great Cause, and in 1296 to emphasize 
the intended end of an independent Scottish monarchy; the comments here 
are true enough; the Scots are making the point that they appreciate the 
value of record evidence (as opposed to legends) as the memory of a nation 
for establishng a reliable case (cf. Goldstein, Historiography, 185-6); this 
paragraph was not taken into the Pleading. 


55. ancient royal seat: see above X c.2, 1.7 note and the works cited there; cf. 
below c.62, 11.3-6, where the Pleading touches on the mythical supposed 
origin of the ‘sedile regium’, here ‘sedes regalis’ (text 1.44). 


65-77. ... harvest: the summing up here is similar in both this and the 
Hearne versions with only minor variants; it is grammatical in each case only 
if a main verb is taken back from the start of the following c.56. 


65-66. who... anyone: cf. above c.54, 1.54. 

68-71. after... parties: see above c.54, ll.55-60. 

73. without ... judge: for ‘sine judice’ (text 1.58) the Hearne version has ‘sine 
judicio’. , 

75. invaded ... foreigner: presumably first for the Great Cause 1291-2, and 
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later to depose King John in 1296; for ‘sueque potencie ...velut’ (text I.58-60) 
the Hearne version has “per solem potenciam suam vim et metum’. 


76-77. put... harvest: a reference to a maxim of Canon Law (Nolite mittere 
falsem in mesem alienam) which prohibits the violation of another’s 
jurisdiction (cf. J.A.Alford, Piers Plowman: A Glossary of Legal Diction 
[Cambridge, 1988], 103). 


Chapter 56 
pp.165-9 


This long chapter introduces some new material, but is mainly a diffuse 
summing up of the Scottish arguments with a plea to the pope to press on 
with the case in proper judicial form. Unlike the previous chapters of this 
compilation, this one in Bower’s version is quite differently structured and 
worded from the equally long chapter in the Hearne version. Some similar 
themes occur in both versions, but in a different order. The general tenor of 
the two versions is similar, but detailed collation is impossible. Attention 1s 
drawn here just to some points of interest. Neither version is the basis for an 
equivalent section in the Pleading. Pluscarden (ii, 160-3) follows the Hearne 
version in translation. 


1-12. __... elsewhere: for the capture of Berwick on 30 Mar. 1296 and its sack 
see above c.20; the Hearne version (Chron. Picts-Scots, 268 — cited hereafter 
just by page number) has minor differences. 


8-9. stabling of their horses: cf. above c.47, ll.20-22. 


13-23. If... done: cf. above c.43, ll.17-35 for Edward’s horror stories about 
Scottish atrocities; these are not denied here, only excused. 


22. been the aggressors: apparently an admission that some Scots had 
invaded England shortly before Edward attacked Berwick (cf. Stones, 
Documents, 117,n.3; Barrow, Bruce, 69-71). The Hearne version (268) insists 
that Edward was responsible for the first atrocities, but adds the claim that in 
taking revenge the Scots were not guilty of treason since they were not his 
subjects (for ‘crimini non suberant’ there read from MSS FA, FD, FG ‘cui 
non suberant’). . 


24-33. ... investigated: an expression of the main aim of the Scots at this 
stage — that their case go forward for proper trial as a case reserved to the 
Roman court; cf. the Hearne version (268-9), which shares only the 
occasional phrase with this version. 


36. common law: this is the repeated general basis for Scottish 
independence (see above c.48, ll.3-6); the Hearne version (269-70) links this 
with prescriptive right during the rule of Alexander III and the guardians. 


38. body of law: ‘legitima’ (text 1.29) is a feminine singular noun 
(Niermeyer, s.v.) where ‘legitimis’ might be expected. Dr J.Blundell advises 
that perhaps the meaning here should be ‘custom and usage’ (cf. OLD, s.v. 
‘legitimus’ 4a). 


49-44. And while ... case: the reason for accusing Edward of sacrilege (cf. 
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above c.47, ll.16-17; c.48, 1.34) is now clarified; this does not appear in the 
Hearne version; cf. apparent reference to sacrilege in the third draft (Stones, 
Documents, 117). 


44-46. Hewas... fear: cf. abovec.54, 1.54; c.55, 11.65-66. 


46-48. andhe... Scotland: for Edward’s contumacy see above c.47, ll.24-42; 
cf. below IL.69-78. 


49-50. Moreover ... true: for Edward’s false statements see above c.48, 
11.55-59; c.49, Il. 1-17. 


51-63. ... procedures: a new argument (not in the Hearne version) that the 
papacy will suffer loss of authority if it does not act in this case. 


56. plenitude of power: the phrase in Canon Law which expreses the pope’s 
powers derived from St Peter as monarch over the church, manifested 
particularly in the papal claim to comprehensive jurisdiction (W.UImann, 4 
Short History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages (London, 1972], 223-4). 


69-78. especially ... contempt: a different argument regarding Edward’s 
contumacy from that at I].46-48 above. 


71. ... contrary: there may have been a bull (now lost) reserving the case to 
papal jurisdiction with this instruction at the end; or it may just be a reference 
to the end of Boniface’s letter of June 1299 (cf. above c.38, ll.85-87). 


72. twice gathered an army: this would technially have been since the time 
of Boniface’s bull dated 27 June 1299, which Edward did not receive until 
Aug. 1300; he was in Scotland July-Sept. 1300 and July 1301 - Feb. 1302 
(Itinerary of Edward I, i, 158-61, 175-87). 

74-75. Si quis in tantam: Gratian, Decretum, II, qu.1, c.13 (Friedberg, 1, 
col.423), which concerns the restoration of lost possessions. In the Hearne 
version (269) the words ‘et meminerunt cuncti’ are added as part of this title 
(see also Pluscarden, 211); but they appear only in the late MS FC, and not in 
the other Fordun MSS (FA, FD, FG);wherever they come from, these words 
do not form part of the title quoted here from the Decretum. 


78-90. But with ... forbidden: this compilation ends with a draft address to 
the pope seeking a remedy in his court, with rejection of Edward’s letter; the 
ending in the Hearne version (271) has the same purpose but no verbal 
similarity. 

82. humbly and urgently ask: these words are the marks of a ‘supplicatory 
petition’, one of the recommended varieties of petitio according to the ars 
dictaminis: when a letter includes a petition, it follows the narratio (see Three 
Medieval Rhetorical Arts, ed.J.J.Murphy [Berkeley, 1971], 18-19). 


91. instructions and propositions: cf. ‘posiciones’ (text 1.72) with 
‘objeccionibus’ (above c.46, text 1.12). 


Chapter 57 
pp.169-73 


The text which occupies cc.57-64 also occurs in the appendix of documents 
found in four of the surviving Fordun MSS (as above); in this case the 
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variants are of minor character; but instead of the division here into eight 
chapters, the version in the Fordun MSS (which is printed from MS FC in 
Hearne, 111, 883-905) is divided into just five chapters — with chapter-starts 
corresponding here with cc.57, 1.1; 58, 1.1; 59, 1.21; 60, 1.22; 63, 1.1; these 
divisions appear to correspond more closely to the original author’s 
intentions than the layout here (see below I1.29-31 note); Bower’s text was 
printed from MSS E and D (i.e. generally following Goodall) in Chron. Picts- 
Scots, 271-84. Pluscarden (205-18) has a broadly similar text in eight 
chapters as here, but with some variants as in the Hearne version, and minor 
omissions, additions and re-arangement. 

The translation of the word ‘processus’ in the heading presents some 
difficulty; it is misleading nowadays to translate it as ‘process’, for in modern 
Scottish legal practice this means the whole collection of papers included in 
the record of a court case, whilst here it is a matter of the draft of just one 
paper prepared by the Scottish proctors in answer to King Edward’s 
arguments in his letter (see above cc.40-43); it seems best to call it a 
‘pleading’. 

This word does not appear within the text itself, but only in the heading 
and tailpiece; it can, however, be traced back to Fordun’s own writing in the 
1360s (Fordun, 311, annal 69, and 332, annal 105), whence it was taken as 
‘process/prosses’ into Wyntoun (v, 326-7) and into Bower’s book (see above 
c.1, 1.37; cf. c.35, 11.29-30 note); by Fordun’s time too this text was associated 
with the name of Master Baldred Bisset in particular among the three 
Scottish proctors (see above c.35, 1l.22-24); since he had a contemporary 
reputation in English eyes at least as the leading figure among the proctors 
(CDS, ii, 375, no.1431; cf. CDS, v, 69 for dating), this association of his name 
with this text in the appendix to the Fordun MSS and here may well be 
accurate, though not proved; alone among the Fordun MSS MS FA 
attaches no author’s name to this pleading; MSS FC, FD and FG all insert 
his name as here or in the tailpiece at the end of c.64. 

The notes here to cc.57-64 concentrate on providing cross-references to 
mentions of similar topics in the earlier texts in this collection of documents 
of 1299-1301, and on pointing out similarities or novelties here; as a general 
rule no attempt is made to offer judgments on these facts. 


1. Doubtless ...: this pleading is addressed to the pope as president of the 
Roman court, but since there is no formal address here, this text must be a 
copy of a draft rather than of the written pleading in its final form; there is no 
proof that it was ever submitted (cf. above c.47, introduction). 


2. Pentecost: 21 May 1301; this is the date following which the Scottish 
proctors at the papal court opened legal proceedings against Edward; by 
that time the letter of the English barons of 12 Feb. 1301 (above c.39) had 
presumably been received by the pope (if it was ever sent), but the reply of 
Edward himself to the pope’s letter of 27 June 1299 (see above cc.37-38) was 
still awaited; at least two of the Scottish proctors were still in Scotland on 31 
Jan. 1301 (see above c.35, 11.22-24 note), and since they are likely to have 
taken nearly two months to reach the papal court (cf. above c.46, 
introduction), they must have been commissioned by the Scottish guardian 
at the end of March 1301 at latest. 


9-10. to whom ... matters: see also cc.37, Il.13-16; 54, I1.86-100: 55, Il.1-14; 
58, l.1-38. 
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12-14. youhave conceived... order: see above c.38, ll.72-88. 
15. arrived two knights: on 2 July 1301 (see above c.44, introduction). 
16. acertain letter: see above cc.40-43. 


22. copy made: the Scots appear to have been provided at the same time 
with copies of the three papal bulls found here in cc.44-45 above (see below 
c.63, Il.23-24). 


27-28. we are consulting our principals: the translation of ‘majores nostros’ 
(text 1.25) is not certain; ‘magnates’ or ‘proceres’ would be the more usual 
word to use if the intention waa to refer to the leading members of the 
nobility back in Scotland who under the leadership of the guardian 
appointed by King John (see below c.64, Il.25-26) acted in the name of the 
whole community in exercising government on behalf of their absent king; 
probably. therefore the expression refers rather to the principal parties in this 
legal dispute who had commissioned these proctors and whom they 
considered it necessary to consult for further orders once Edward’s letter 
had introduced new arguments in the case. 

At the time when this draft pleading was prepared, the proctors had sent 
off for advice from home; but the words ‘De quorum consilio’ (text 11.25-26) 
are ambiguous in association with the verb in the future tense 
(‘respondebimus’ [text 1.27]) which follows; it seems most likely that at the 
date of this draft advice had not yet been received from Scotland, so that the 
drafting was being done at the papal court any time after early July 1301 (cf. 
above c.46, introduction). 


29-31. we shall first ... side: the general points follow from 1.32 here to c.60, 
1.21; the answers to Edward’s letter follow from c.60, 1.22; this division in the 
draft is more clearly marked in the version in the Fordun MSS than here; 
compared with the ‘Instructions’ above, this text is much better organized. 


32-40. ... therefore etc.: see above c.48, 11.3-6; below c.61, I1.21-23; here the 
reference to a ruling by Pope Innocent IV (1243-54) has been added; it has 
not been found in the Corpus Juris Canonici where it might have been 
expected to have been included in the ‘Sext’; the mention of a ‘prince’ 
suggests a connection with Roman law; the incomplete ending shows how 
this text is a draft rather than the finished written pleading. 


41-53. _... England: see above c.55, I1.21-28; the point has been recast here; 
the author knows that this matter had not been dealt with at a Council of 
Lyons, and shows some knowledge of the wording of a bull which had been 
sent to Henry III of England, not to Scotland; but the explanation of the 
pope’s attitude (I1.50-53) is stretched further than the wording of the bull, so 
as to help the Scottish case which was now being argued. 


54-70. ... Scotland: see above c.55, Il.28-41; the deductions here from the 
evidence are more clearly developed at greater length, while dropping an 
inaccurate supposition that the pope had awarded the proceeds of a tenth 
collected in Scotland to someone other than the English king. 


71-82. _... continues: the fact of the earlier arrival of Christianity in Scotland 
had been mentioned above c.51, Il.1-24, but with a quite different argument 
based on it; now the idea of the natural hostility between converted and 
unconverted, which had been briefly mentioned there (1.24), is somewhat 
speculatively developed here; the initial assertions about ‘500 years’ and 
‘thirty-six catholic kings’ offer a quite different kind of (spurious) fact as the 
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basis for argument from the facts already mentioned so far 1n this pleading; 
the thinking about the self-evident mutual feelings of the converted and 
unconverted echoes 13c conventional ideas about the justifiable attitude of 
Christians to Infidels held by participants in the Crusades. 


Chapter 58 
pp.173-5 


1-12. ... authorities: cf. above cc.51, 11.4-9, 18-20; 50, 11.45-48; two different 
passages in the ‘Instructions’ are brought together here, and a fuller 
explanation offered of the implications of the Donation of Constantine; it is 
pretended that Scotland was an island separate from England. 


13-25. _... protest: see above c.55, ll.1-14; the story of the Menteith case has 
been wholly re-worded and then introduced here before the discussion of the 
bull ‘Cum univers’, while in the ‘Instructions’ these two illustrations of the 
exercise of papal authority over secular matters in Scotland are included in 
reverse order; after “‘cognoverunt’ (text 1.20) the version in the Fordun MSS 
adds: ‘et fecerunt quod juris fuerat et racionis’; the omission of these words 
in Bower’s version indicates that someone knew that the Menteith case had 
never been brought to a final judgment because of the opposition of King 
Alexander III (see above X c.14, 1.19), a fact which seriously weakened the 
argument here; perhaps Bower’s version is a separate and later draft than 
that in the Fordun MSS, with this challengeable error carefully removed; or 
perhaps the correction dates from a later date, and may even have been made 
by Bower himself. 


26-38. ... kingdom: see above c.54, 1].86-100; the reference to the original 
papal privilege “Cum universi’ is a little more detailed here than in the 
‘Instructions’, for Popes Celestine and Innocent are mentioned as well as 
Pope Honorius (as in the version of this privilege issued in 1218 by Honorius 
III [Stones, Documents, 14, no.5]); but wrong guesses are made about the 
identification of these popes, who were Celestine HII (1191-8) and Innocent 
IIT (1198-1216); and the misleading mentions in the ‘Instructions’ of ‘lands 
and possessions’ and ‘temporal matters’ are just as misleadingly here 
brought together as ‘temporal possessions (1.28); the original privilege 
mentions jurisdiction over ‘possessions’, unqualified and much more 
ambiguous; the Scottish proctors must have been confident that no copy of 
this privilege could be conveniently consulted, though in fact the 1218 
version was available in the papal registers (Themer, Monumenta, 8, no.18); 
but see their brash offer below 11.64-65; the argument at II.31-38 is new, 
suggesting how the present pope should interpret the privilege granted and 
confirmed by his predecessors (as misleadingly summarized here). 


39-65. __... holiness: see above cc.37, Il.46-62; 54, Il.74-85; this paragraph is 
included at a much more suitable and effective place in the general argument 
than in the ‘Instructions’, and in a much developed form, taking up a 
different point from the Treaty of Birgham of 1290 (text in Stevenson, 
Documents, 1, 162-73, no.108); the proctors had a copy of this treaty with 
them at the papal court, and quote it correctly as regards the names of the 
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English negotiators and the main point that Scotland was ‘separated’ and 
‘free’ from the kingdom of England (ibid., 167). 


47-48. because they were ... consanguinity: Prince Edward was a first cousin 
of Margaret’s mother, and so related to the mother in the second degree and 
to Margaret herself in the third degree. 


50-51. provided ... Scotland: this proviso is not found in the copies of this 
papal bull that survive in the English archives (ibid., 111-13, no.76); the 
Scottish proctors seem to have had access to another version of this 
dispensation which had presumably been sent to Scotland. 


54-56. bishops... knight: see above c.1, ll.23-25. 


61-63. authentic instrument; public instrument: the former is an original 
document properly authenticated; the latter is a copy certified by a public 
notary. . 


64. other apostolic instruments: presumably copies of the various papal 
bulls mentioned in cc.57-58. 


66-78. ... favour: see above cc.37, Il.18-27; 54, 11.26-31; the item about the 
conditions for Scottish help to Henry III against Simon de Montfort in 1265 
is given a different context here from that used in earlier documents, namely 
the argument for prescriptive right; this argument is touched on above cc.48, 
1.7; 51, 11.62-63; 53, I1.35-36; it is here apparently set against such title as 
Edward may have secured in 1291 (see cc.10, Il.16-31; 37, I1.71-81; 42, ll.51- 
53; 59, 11.39-42, 54-56), and is said to be part of the common and natural law 
(cf. above c.57, Il.32-40). 


73-78. For when ... favour: the wording here is uncharacteristically almost 
identical to the parallel passage in the ‘Instructions’ (above c.54, 1I.26-31). 


Chapter 59 
pp.175-7 


1-7. ... obligation: see above cc.37, 11.28-32; 54, 11.31-37; the text here has 
been redrafted, introducing the ideas of friendship, kinship and 
neighbourliness. 


8-14. ... homage: see above cc.37, 1.33-41; 54, I.7-21; the order of items in 
the papal letter is followed here rather than the order in the ‘Instructions’; 
the point is dealt with more briefly here, without the grammatical metaphor. 


15-20. _... favour: see above cc.37, ll.63-71; 54, 11.68-74; this item relating to 
1291 is placed here out of chronological order; Edward had himself offered 
no comment on this point (cf. above c.42, II.29-39); ‘fiebat’ (text 1.16) 
indicates that the author here is following the draft of the ‘Instructions’ in 
the Fordun MSS, not Bower’s draft. 


21-32. ... dead: see above cc.37, I1.40-46; 54, 11.38-50; the author here 
corrects an error in the ‘Instructions’ — in adding figures for the number of 
guardians Bower (or his exemplar) adds ‘aut sex’ (text 1.20) to the simple 
(and misleading) ‘quatuor’ in the version in the Fordun MSS (cf. above cc.1, 
I1.11-16; 3, l1.1-6) 
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33-42. ... men: cf. above c.42, 11.29-39; see above c.54, 11.50-60; this is the 
counter-argument to Edward’s assertion that his direct lordship over 
Scotland had been freely accepted in 1291; in adopting this text from the 
‘Instructions’ the author here is again following the draft in the Fordun MSS 
(e.g. ‘agnino’ [text 1.28] rather than ‘ovili’). 


43-53. ... has any: see above c.54, 11.60-67; the story about Edward’s 
remarks is copied exactly from the ‘Instructions’; bui the tailpiece at 1l.50-56 
is new (but see above c.55, Il.14-17), and relates more to the content of II.33- 
42 than 11.43-50; in suggesting that discord arose as a result of Edward’s 
interference, this passage contradicts I].29-32 above (see also c.55, I1.69-71), 
where the discord is said to have been the occasion of his intervention. 


Chapter 60 
pp.179-81 


1-5. ... support him: see above c.51, 11.42-47; this is a simple rejection of 
Edward’s claims (above cc.40-41) about kings in the south who had 
exercised lordship over the Scots, on the grounds that no proofs had been 
produced, only assertions; more detailed rebuttals follow in cc.61-62. 


6-11. ... common: this is a new general point not found in this form in the 
‘Instructions’, though a particular example of it as applied to the 
appointment of legates had been included in the previous texts (see above 
cc.38, ll. 12-14; 55, 1142-46). 


12-21. _... point: two ideas are brought together here with some confusion; 
on the one hand Edward is to be condemned for contempt of the law for using 
force; on the other hand he is evidently in contempt for failing to answer the 
summons to the papal court; cf. the earlier variant versions of the 
‘Instructions’ on the point — Bower’s version above c.56, ll.71-78, and that in 
the Fordun MSS in Chron. Picts-Scots, 269; for Edward’s contempt of court 
and his defaming of Scotland, see the more elaborate text above c.49, Il.1-17. 


22-42. ... vitiated: here the author turns to detailed rebuttal of Edward’s 
letter (cf. above c.57, 11.29-31); in setting out a list of general points of 
criticism, he draws only some of his material from the ‘Instructions’; and the 
framework of the argument is new. 


25. serious support: the English envoys reported that the pope was 
‘genuinely delighted’ with Edward’s case, believing the contents of his letter 
to be true (Stones, art.cit. above c.44, introduction, 17-18). 


26-28. whether ... authentic form: see above c.58, 11.61-63 note; the 
supposed solecisms are not spelled out; it is a new point. 

31. First... enemy: another new point. 

32-33. Second... case: this is a curious criticism; in the ‘Instructions’ it was a 
criticism that Edward wanted to be both witness and judge in his own case 


(see cc.47, II.62-64; 56, 11.43-44); perhaps this sentence is just a heading for an 
argument that it was intended to develop later. 


33-40. Third... case: see above c.40, I1.5-6; a new but obvious point. 
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40-42. Fourth... vitiated: cf. above cc.48, 11.55-59; 49, 11.9-12. 


42. vitiated: ‘decolorat’ (text 1.34) does not appear in either of the drafts of 
the ‘Instructions’ found in the Fordun MSS or Bower; but is does appear to 
have been used in the third draft which was seen by an English representive 
at the papal court (Stones, Documents, 110; see above c.47, introduction). 


43-48. ... since then: ‘the most remote period’ is analysed below in c.61 to 
c.62, 1.23; ‘the past’ in c.62, 1.24 to c.63 1.37; ‘the present’ in c.63, 1.38 to c.64. 


Chapter 61 
pp.181-3 


1-12. ... wished: see above c.40, I1.26-45; repetition of the story in Edward’s 
letter, but adding emphasis at the end on the suggestion (not in Monmouth) 
that Albany came to be at the disposal of Locrinus. 


13-38. ... opposite: see above c.49, I1.24-32, where there was no detailed 
counter-argument as here in either the Fordun MSS or the Bower drafts; but 
the third draft of the ‘Instructions’ seems to have included the germ of the 
discussion here that the three brothers were equals (Stones, Documents, 113); 
the various arguments of a general type developed here appear to have been 
devised by the author of this Pleading to counter a new assertion by Edward 
which had not been included in the historical survey compiled for the Great 
Cause (see above c.40, II.27-63 note); it is not a question of collecting 
contradictory chronicle evidence, but of arguing from different points of 
view about the invalidity of the king’s assertions. 


16. him: ‘sibi’ (text 1.15) must grammatically refer to Brutus; but from the 
argument that follows it is clear that Locrinus is meant. 


21. common law: the reference again is to a principle of Roman law (see 
above cc.48, ll.3-6; 57, l1.32-40). 


23-29. Third ... testify: though there is a general reference here to 
unidentified laws about the equal division of property, the argument 1s more 
one based on conclusions about human nature. 


29. Therefore etc.: another proof that this text is a draft rather than the 
final text (cf. above c.57, ll.1, 40). 


30-38. ... opposite: the author anachronistically suggests that the customs 
of feudal society in the late 13c must have controlled inheritance many 
centuries before. 


39-50. ... Picts: a well-informed demonstration of the irrelevance of 
arguments about the Britons for the right of Edward (see also below c.62, 
11.43-44); cf. above c.50, 1l.66-70 for some of the basic information put to 
more sophisticated use here; cf. c.49, 11.33-36, 59-66 for the conflicting 
suggestion that the Britons were directly attacked by the Scots. 
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Chapter 62 
pp.183-5 


1-13. ... Egyptians: see above c.49, 11.42-71; the Scots foundation-myth 1s 
introduced much more briefly than in the ‘Instructions’, and without the 
suggestion found there that the Scots attacked the Britons directly; the aim is 
‘simply to justify the argument that Scotland had an origin quite separate 
from Britain (and England). 


3-5. royal seat ... Scotland: see above c.55, 1.55; the information about 
Edward’s removal of the coronation stone to England is moved here to a 
different context from that 1n the ‘Instructions’. 


12-13. English... Egyptians: the Fordun MSS version has ‘plus juris Egipcii 
quam Anglici’ for ‘nec plus juris Anglici quam Egipcii’ (text Il.10-11). 

14-23. _... situation: see above c.40, 11.49-54; the ‘Instructions’ had not dealt 
with Edward’s reference to Belinus and Brennius; the author here goes to the 
same source (Geoffrey of Monmouth, History of the Kings of Britain), and 
quotes more of it (Monmouth [Thorpe], 90, 95-96) to a different effect. 


24-35. _... adversity: see above cc.41, 11.33-41; 52, ll.12-36; this item is placed 
well out of chronological order for no obvious reason; it is not textually 
based on the parallel item in the ‘Instructions’, for it gives Donald Ban his 
nickname and mentions the king of Norway; but it shares the same error 
about which English king helped Duncan and Edgar. 


33-35. So too ... adversity: no examples are offered here, though. in the 
‘Instructions’ (c. 52, 11.26-31) mention is made of the help given by King 
David I to the English Queen Matilda and King Henry II. 


36-44. ... Normans: see above~cc.40, 11.55-62; 50, 11.59-76; the story of 
Arthur is given a different emphasis from that found in the ‘Instructions’; 
Edward had argued for rights based on conquest; here no such lasting right is 
admitted; for the irrelevance of this story about a British king see also above 


c.61, l1.39-48. 


40-41. Modred ... Britain: the author here repeats an error found in 
Bower’s draft of the ‘Instructions’ about Loth being a king of Scotland, but 
adds the description ‘heir to Britain’ to Modred’s name (which is not found 
in Monmouth); the version in the Fordun MSS here is different at this point 
— Loth is said to be a ‘brother of the king of Scotland’, and there is no 
mention of Modred as ‘heir of Britain’; whatever Bisset wrote in 1301, there 
may well have been scribal attempts thereafter to make corrections. 


45-52. ... state: this paragraph has no direct parallel in the ‘Instructions’, 
though the theme of the impermanence of regimes is touched on in cc.47, 
11.53-58 and 50, I1.29-35. | 

45-46. lordship ... nations: the purpose of this distinction is unclear. 


49. [just] a county: perhaps an anachronistic reference to the later county of 
Paris or Ile de France, which was held by the Capetian family before they 
succeeded the Carolingians i in 987 as kings of the West Franks or France. 


51-52. nature of things: a general rather than a legal argument. 
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Chapter 63 
pp.185-7 


1. He says: the start of this chapter in the version in the Fordun MSS makes 
more sense than that in the Bower version. 


1-13. ... on this: a general reference to the many details in cc.41-42 above, 
which are all countered with the same argument that fealty and homage for 
Scotland had never been in question. 


9. common law: see above cc.57, 11.32-35; 61, I1.20-23. 
9-13. A fairly ... on this: repetition; cf. above c.59, Il.1-7. 


14-22. ... alleges: see above cc.40, 1l.71-84; 51, 1148-63; there is considerable 
verbal similarity here with the passage in the ‘Instructions’ , though ‘tactis’ 
(text 1.12) appears to be used in different senses in the two passages. 


23-37. ... England: see above cc.41, 11.78-84; 44, 11.37-70; 53, I1.60-77; the 
text here has some similarities (including a reference to common law) with 
the Bower draft of the ‘Instructions’, rather than the longer draft in the 
Fordun MSS; but the author here differs from both of these versions in 
claiming to have seen a copy of the letter of Gregory IX (the one in c.44 
above), though he then proceeds to quote it inaccurately — the bull does not 
in fact conclude conditionally as described in 11.26-29 here; the Scottish 
defence is the same as above ll.5-9. 


38-50... prelates: at first sight this item appears to relate to material in the 
Bower draft of the ‘Instructions’ (above c.56, II.71-78; cf. parallel material in 
the other draft [Hearne, iti, 880; Chron.Picts-Scots, 269]); but there the 
reference was to two recent invasions of Scotland by Edward since he had 
been cited to the Roman court; here only one expedition is mentioned, and 
the year 1292 appears to be indicated (when the papacy was vacant from 
April onward; cf. above c.47, Il.5-6); that is the only time when Amadeus V 
count of Savoy (1285-1323) can be traced in Scotland, as a witness to 
proceedings 1 in the Great Cause at Berwick, June 1292 (Great Cause, 11, 161); 
it is therefore quite misleading here to associate his visit with an armed 
invasion, for Edward had no army with him at that time; Amadeus was a first 
cousin of Edward’s mother (DBF, ii, cols.553-4; DBI, ui, 741-3); for his early 
connections with Edward see A.J. Taylor, ‘A letter from Lewis of Savoy to 
Edward I’, EAR, Ixviii (1953), 56, n.2 and 60, n.4; he was in England 18 Mar. 
-29J uly 1292 (Great Cause, il, 160, n.5); Bower may have thought that this 
episode belonged to 1296, for he inserted some of the text here into his 
revised account of that year in MS CA (see above c.26, 11.9-11 note;); but 


| perhaps this borrowing of material from the Pleading was rather for literary 


effect, since Bower does the same again in his description of the lead up to the 
battle Roslin in 1303 (see below XII c.3, ll. 1-3). 

A different decree of canon law from that quoted in the ‘Instructions’ is 
mentioned here; the author must surely have wanted to quote a more telling 
section of the law than the clause from the Decretum quoted in the 
‘Instructions’; but no relevant canon of either the First or the Second 
Council of Lyons (1245 and 1274) has been traced. 
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Chapter 64 
pp.187-9 


1-22. ... Scotland: these accusations of pressure put on King John by 
Edward have no counterpart in any draft of the ‘Instructions’; the author is 
clearly accepting John as the rightful king by hereditary right; this was a 
marked change from the attitude of the Scots who were behind the 
phraseology used in the papal letter of 27 June 1299, composed at a time 
when John was still a prisoner in England (see above c.37, Il.76-78). 


1-2. ... appointment: see above c. 14, I1.46-50. 


5-6. which ... kingdom: this appears to be an expression of approval of 
Edward’s proceedings in the Great Cause, without specifically saying so. 


9-12. Theking... kingdom: see above cc.42, I].71-77; 43, Il.51-56. 


16-22. while ... Scotland: here is the earliest account of this story about how 
John’s seal came to be attached to his act of abdication (see above c.26, II. 15- 
61); it was incorporated in one of the link-passages which Bower found in the 
collection of texts and inserted above (c.44, II.3-8); he also inserted a 
reference to it in his revised text about John’s abdication in MS CA (see 
above c.26, 1.13 note). 


23-29. ... castles: see above cc.40, ll.14-17; 43, 11.63-64; cf. c.49, Il.1-9, where 
the scope of Edward’s actual occupation of Scotland is defined in terms of 
complete dioceses; here the definition is in terms of castles. 

The mention of a single guardian appointed by King John diame John 
de Soules at this date) is important contemporary evidence for the 
subordinate position of John Comyn at that time (see above c.35, I1.21-22). 
29-31. according ... to us: such instructions are not to be found in the papal 
letter of 27 June 1299 (but see above c.38, 11.60-65). 


31-32. But ... disobedience: the contumacy theme again (cf. above c.60, 


{1.12-21). 


43-50. ... church: the conclusion here is considerably toned down in its 
simple request for a judicial remedy from the pope compared with the 
different conclusions found in the three drafts of the ‘Instructions’ (see 
above c.56, ll.78-90; Chron. Picts-Scots, 270-1; cf. Stones, Documents, 117). 


51. pleading: the scribe of MS C entered a normal chapter heading 
immediately after this ending, as if to continue with a chapter on the battle of 
Roslin; it seems then to have been decided to start a new Book here, and so 
this heading was marked for deletion; it is noteworthy that it then became 
the heading for c.2 of Book XII, not c.1; this is evidence of an additional 
change of plan while MS C was being written, so that the main text of this 
MS is not just a fair copy, but sometimes demonstrates work in progress. 


Book XII 


fo.254; 
Gu,220 


Book XII 


ft 


Quomodo Johannes Comyn et Simon Fraser 
viriliter se habuerunt 


“Anno domini m° ccc™° conquesti sunt proceres regni Scotorum 
domino nostro pape super intolerabili gravamine illato eis per regem 
Anglie; et in anno sequenti citatus nec comparuit per se vel idoneos 
procuratores. Sed omnibus suis pretensis rationibus Baldredus cum 
soclis procuratoribus Scocie luculento sermone breviter ut 
premittitur respondit. Ipsas omni veritate fore nudatas probabilibus 
argumentis et preclaris evidenciis manifeste comprobavit. Hoc in 
anno municipium de Linlitqw (quod Anglice pele vocatur) per regem 
Anglie constructum est.’Custodes igitur Scocie® audientes quod rex 
Anglie succubuit in Romana curia, multum proinde hilares effect 
audaciam aliqualem plus solito conceperunt, virtute cuius habitus 
est congressus magnus et manifestus inter Scotos et Anglos apud 
Roslyn ubi Anglici’ sunt devicti licet cum magna difficultate. Nam a 
principio prime guerre inter Anglicos et Scotos mote tam strenuus 
non recitatur fuisse conflictus in quo sic claruit strenuitas Scotorum 
potencie militaris. Hutus eventus bellici rector et dux fuit Johannes 
Comyne filius. Cuius quidem conflictus talis causa [est]* et modus. 


Post bellum commissum apud Variam Capellam rex Anglie citra — 


aquam de Forth personaliter non venit pro tunc, sed misit potenciam 
satis magnam que totam terram de Fife cum omnibus terris prope 
jacentibus ville de Perth interfectis pluribus 1psarum terrarum 
habitatoribus depredavit. Qua reversa cum predis innumeris idem 
rex cum suo exercitu ad propria remeavit. Quod Deo procurante 
factum esse non ambigitur, nam si tunc vel post bellum de Dunbar et 
capcionem regis Johannis moram pertraxisset, totam terram Scocie 
cum habitatoribus aut subjugasset imperio, aut eam preter aquas et 
lapides ut creditur vastam redidisset. Sed pietas Dei,’ qui solus post 
vulnera curat et medetur, ita actus et tempora ipsius regis moderavit 
ut turbatus erga plurima’ et diversis guerris intentus circa huius regni 
subjeccionem ceteris curis postpositis non potuit indulgere, redeunte 
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How John Comyn and Simon Fraser 
played amanful part 


In 1300 the nobles of the realm of the Scots complained to our lord 
the pope about the unbearable injury inflicted on them by the king of 
England. In the next year the king was summoned, but made no 
appearance either in person or by sending fit proctors. To all his 
specious reasonings Baldred and his fellow-proctors from Scotland 
made a brief and brilliant answer, as is mentioned above. He plainly 
demonstrated with credible arguments and very clear evidence that 
these reasonings were utterly devoid of truth. 

In this year the castle of Linlithgow (in English called a ‘peel’) was 
built by the king of England. 

In 1301 therefore, the guardians of Scotland [John Comyn and 
John de Soulis] heard that the king of England had failed in his case 
at the court of Rome. This greatly encouraged them, and they 
became bolder than usual, as a result of which there was a great and 
open battle at Roslin between the Scots and the English, in which the 
English were beaten [three times in one day], though with great 
difficulty. Since the beginning of the first war between the English 
and the Scots, there is no report of so fierce a fight in which the 
bravery of the Scots so shone out in warlike power. The leader and 
captain at this engagement was John Comyn the younger. 

This is the origin and manner of this fight. After the battle of 
Falkirk the king of England did not himself come beyond the river 
Forth for the time being. He sent, however, a force of some size 
which ravaged the whole of Fife, and the whole of the country near 
the town of Perth, slaying many of the inhabitants of those parts. 
When the force returned loaded with plunder, the king went back 
home with his army. There can be no doubt that this was God’s 
doing, because if then, or after the battle of Dunbar and the capture 
of King John, King Edward had made a long stay, he would either 
have brought all Scotland and its people under his rule, or (one may 
well believe) have made it into nothing but a waste of water and 
stone. But [through the intervention of St Andrew the Apostle, the 
protector of the kingdom] the mercy of God, who alone tends and 
heals after injuries, so governed the doings and the circumstances of 
the king that amid his many cares, and distracted by many conflicts, 
he could not set aside his other preoccupations and give his time to 
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igitur illo” cum suis, sed prius statutis ministris vicecomitatuum et 
custodibus castrorum in partibus ultra Forth que plenarie et integre 
suo tunc subjacebant dominio, exceptis paucis exulibus de nacione 
verorum Scotorum in silvis latitantibus. Qui propter cedes et 
dampna Anglis et Anglicatis’ illata aperte | apparere non poterant. 
Johannes Comyne custos tunc Scocie precipuus et Simon Fraser’ 
bellicosus omni bonitate preditus cum eorum sequacibus antedicti 
regis ballivis et ministris die noctuque pro suis viribus satis molesti 
erant et importuni, Anglicos et Scotos Anglicatos a tempore recessus 


55 


predicti regis per quatuor annos et ultra per mutuas cedes et flagella 40 


secundum varios guerrarum eventus multipliciter affligentes. 
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De conflictu de Rosline ubi turmatim Anglici 
uno die ter victi sunt 


Hoc cum nunciatum fuisset regi Anglie, quendam magnanimum 
virum Radulphum Comfrey nomine nobilem valde armis strenuum 
consilio et sapiencia peritum cum magno exercitu electorum equitum 
optime armatorum, ut molestatores et sue pacis perturbatores eciam 
in locis strictissimis perquerentes suppremo non desisteret punire 
supplicio. Intrantes igitur Scociam circumierunt* terram perambu- 
lantes eam, et apud Rosline per tres acies divisi sua separatim fixere 
tentoria propter arctam et angustam hospitandi inopiam. Cognito 
namque eorum adventu, Johannes Comyn et Simon Fraser cum 
eorum sequacibus paucis admodum respectum inimicorum pre- 
venire quam preveniri magis desiderantes, de Bigar usque ad 
Roslyne per miliaria | ferme sedecem sub unius noctis spacio alacriter 
percurrentes, cum viris electis qui mori prius quam Anglicane 
nacioni subici indigne pocius elegerunt in hostes intrepidi repente 
irruerunt. Sed paulo ante pervigiles excitati assumptis armis omnes 
prime aciei irruentibus viriliter hostibus restiterunt. Tandem tamen 
illis superatis, captis partim et partim occisis, partim eciam ad ceteras 
acies fugientibus, confestim Scotis spolia dividentibus apparuit acies 
altera pocior priore ad bella parata. Qua visa Scoti mente conster- 
nati, per duces tamen exhortacione summaria animati, captivis 
occisis et de occisorum spoliis clientulis armatis, remotis equis 
invalidis et forcioribus ascensis, animis intrepidi ad pugnam alacrius 
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the conquest of this realm. So [the king of England] went back with 
his men; but first he appointed officials in the sheriffdoms and 
keepers of the castles in the regions beyond the Forth which were 
then fully and entirely under his control, save for a few outcasts, true 
Scotsmen, lurking 1n the forests. They could not appear 1n the open, 
because of the slaughter and injuries they had inflicted on the English 
and the English-minded. John Comyn, then the chief guardian of 
Scotland, and [the knight] Simon Fraser (a warlike man excellent in 
every way) with their followers troubled and vexed by day and night 
with all their strength the said king’s bailiffs and ministers, and for 
four years and more after the said king’s departure they harassed 
both the English and the Scots who supported the English in 
countless ways, inflicting death and injury on one another as the 
events of the various expeditions gave them opportunity. 


2 


The battle of Roslin, where the forces of the English 
were defeated three times in one day 


When this was made known to the king of England, [he sent] a 
spirited nobleman called Ralph the Cofferer, a man truly vigorous in 
warfare and mature in experience and judgment, with a large force of 
picked cavalry very well armed, to seek out those who troubled and 
disturbed his peace even in the most remote places, and not to stop 
short of inflicting the supreme punishment. So they entered Scotland 
and went round it, going from place to place; and at Roslin they 
divided into three contingents and pitched their tents separately 
because the space available for their quarters was restricted and 
confined. When John Comyn and Simon Fraser came to know of 
their presence, in their eagerness to surprise their enemies rather than 
be surprised by them, they marched rapidly with very few of their 
followers from Biggar to Roslin in the space of one night, a distance 
of nearly sixteen miles, and with picked men who preferred to die 
rather than be shamefully subjected to the English nation they boldly 
rushed suddenly against the foe. But a little earlier some sentries had 
been alarmed, and all those in the first contingent [of the English] 
seized their arms and stoutly faced up to their enemies as they burst 
in. In the end, however, the English were beaten, some being 
captured, some slain, and some taking flight to other contingents; 
and at once, while the Scots were dividing the booty, there came 
upon them a second contingent larger than the first and all ready for 
battle. When the Scots saw this they were alarmed in their hearts, but 
took courage from the brief admonition of their leaders; slaying their 
prisoners and arming their followers with the spoils of the dead,and 
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properarunt.’ Hostibus licet difficulter tandem superatis cum totum 
se Scoti fecisse credidissent, apparuit tercia acies Scotis numerosior 
prioribus potencior et armis elegancior. Ex cuius visione Scoti 
stupefacti, et tum pro fatigacione itineris et* vigiliarum necnon* et 


cibi defectu multipliciter lassati, tum pro continuis pugnandi ° 


laboribus calefacti, amotis cassidibus ad exponendum se ventis 
secedentes, tum pro ictuum tunsionibus et vulnerum vehementer 
afflicti tedere ceperunt, et ultra quam credi potest animo pavere, et 
fugam capere se° paraverunt. Inter has perplexitates timore* 
populum constitutum antedicti duces Johannes et Simon” animis 
imperteriti inanimantes® simul cum armis officlum suscipiunt 
predicatoris. Multum enim valet bellaturis strenui ducis exhortacio 
leta. Sicut narrat Sextus Julius Stratagematica libro primo quod: 


Cirus rex Persarum volens animas popularium concitare ad bellum 
contra Medos tali usus est cautela. Duxit exercitum ad quandam 
silvam, ubi populum | tota die in laboribus maxime occupavit in silva 
illa succidenda. In crastino die scilicet precedente bellum epulas 
lautissimas preparari et exercitum cum gaudio et tripudio fecit 
convivari; et circumiens per turmas interrogavit quis illorum dierum 
magis eis placeret. Responderunt quod dies secundus plus placuit eis 
quam primus. Quibus ille subjunxit: “Sicut per laborem hesternum ad 
hodiernum pervenistis convivium, sic felices beatique esse non 
potestis nisi prius a Medos viceritis.”/ 


Sic et nostri novi predicatores’ Johannes et Simon populum verbis” 
consolantes, promissis exhilerantes, necnon libertatis generositatem 
subjeccionis vilitatem et antecessorum et suorum indefessos labores 
pro patrie liberacione voluntarie assumptos ad memoriam 
reducentes, monitis salubrioribus ad pugnam animabant. Hus et aliis 
huiusmodi vehementer confortati, omnimoda postposita vecordia, 
resumptis viribus et captivis occisis, ex eorum equis et armis quasi 
denuo renovati cum suis clientulis de prioribus armatis spoliis, spem 
suam in Domino ponentes, ad pugnam ferocissimi processerunt. 
Quorum congressus tam ingens erat et ferox ut multi armis perforatis 
vita privarentur. Nonnulli eciam utriusque exercitus post dira 
lancearum vulnera, seva flagella et clavarum ictus dirissimos numero 
centeni, quadrageni et viceni’ alternis vicibus pro lassitudine hinc 
inde pugne confusi diuturne ad montes et colles et alia apta loca de 
acie se retraherent, ut ventis expositi amotis galeis et equis vulneratis 
et ex aere refrigerati aliis recencioribus assumptis, contra inimicorum 
insultus non vi humana sed virtute divina; subjectis hostibus Scoti 
qui respectu partis adverse numero erant paucissimi, velut si pugillus 
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driving away the unfit horses and mounting the stronger ones, they 
hastened with fearless hearts readily to the fight. Once the enemy had 
been beaten (though not without difficulty) and the Scots thought 
they had finished, there appeared before the Scots a more numerous 
third contingent, stronger than its predecessors and more finely 
armed. At the sight of this the Scots were stunned. Greatly worn out 
by the fatigue of the journey, lack of sleep and also by lack of food, 
and overheated by the continual toil of battle, they had removed 
their helmets and gone apart to expose themselves to the fresh air; 
grievously affected by bruises from blows which they had received 
and by their wounds, they began to falter, lose heart more than one 
would credit, and make ready to flee. Amid these doubts the said 
leaders John and Simon assumed along with their military task the 
function of preacher, and with dauntless spirit gave life to their men 
who were so fearful. 

The lively admonition of a bold leader counts for much with those 
about to go into battle. As Sextus Julius [Frontinus] says in the first 
book of The Stratagems: 


Cyrus king of the Persians, wishing to incite the hearts of his people for 
a battle against the Medes, made use of this device. He took his army 
to a forest, where he kept them hard at work all day cutting down 
trees. Next day, which was the day before a battle, he arranged a lavish 
feast and made his army celebrate with joy and dancing. Going from 
group to group he asked them which of these days they had enjoyed 
the more. They said that the second day had pleased them more than 
the first. He then said to them: ‘Just as you have won the pleasure of 
today through the toil of yesterday, so you cannot be happy and 
blessed unless you first conquer the Medes.’ 


It was thus that our new-found preachers John and Simon with 
their salutary admonitions inspired their forces for the fight, 
consoling them with their words, encouraging them with promises, 
and. reminding them of the nobility of freedom, of the shame of 
subjection, and of the tireless labours freely undertaken by their 
fathers and themselves for the liberation of their country. Taking 
heart with vigour from these and other similar words, they laid aside 
all cowardice; and renewing their strength they slew their captives 
and took their horses and arms; as new men they fiercely advanced to 
the fight along with followers armed with the spoils of the earlier 
fight, placing their faith in the Lord. Their attack was so heavy and 
savage that many had their armour pierced and were deprived of 
their lives, whilst some on each side, after severe wounding from 
lances, grievous beatings and heavy blows from maces, and suffering 
on either side from weariness after a long-lasting battle, withdrew in 
groups of one hundred, forty and twenty in turn from the battle line 
to the mountains and hills and other suitable places. After exposure 
to the winds by removing their helmets and being cooled by the fresh 
air, and after replacing their wounded horses. with other fresh ones, 
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frumenti multitudine harene maris coequaretur, felici et jocunda laus 
Deo potiti sunt victoria. <Reperi in quadam cronica quod Anghici 
erant bellatores numerati xxx™, Scoti [vix octo ]/> De qua dictum 
est: 

Anno milleno tricentenoque secundo 

lucescente die festum recolente Mathie 

in Roslyn campo nova gracia luxit ab alto, 

nempe Johanne duce Scotorum Cumyniense 

Anglis confusis cessit victoria Scotis. 


jg. Dae 


3 


Quomodo rex Anglie peragratis planis et montanis S a 
recepit communitatem ad pacem elus’ et [omnes fere 
magnates excepto Willelmo Wales 


Anno domini m° ccc® ili® rex Angle cum potencia magna nimis 
Anglie videlicet® Wallie et Hibernie Vasconie et Sabawdie cuius 
comes personaliter secum fuit <[et eclam princeps Wallie}> | sees per 
mare quam per terram in premissarum molestiarium vin ictam 
Scociam hostiliter intravit, cum deliberato consilio ad eam tunc rie 
suis plane et perpetue habitandam sibique plenarie et finaliter 
subjugandam, vel ipsius incolis penitus deletis terram ipsam in 
extremam et irrecuperabilem® vastitatem redigendam. Peragratis 
igitur tam montanis quam planis tam ultra montes ley seer 
propria persona ad Lowchyndorb pervenit. Et ibidem aliquam : 
moram faciens | partes boreales ad pacem recepit. Qui in castris € 
villis firmatis universis sibi redditis suos ordinavit ministros. Et inde 
pedetentim rediens universas communitates ad pacem caplens simul 
cum municipiis et castellis per terras quas lustravit, nullo resistente 


vel vim inferente. Post multos circuitus terrarum ad Dunfermelyne 


pervenit, ubi per longum tempus moram trahens ibidem hiemavit 
usque festum Purificacionis Nostre Domine. Quo in anno 
Eadwardus de Carnarvane filius suus princeps dictus Wallie in villa 
de Perth moram pertraxit, ubi per totum tempus predictum tanta 
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the Scots [overcame] the attacks of their enemies with the help of 


divine strength rather than human power. And once their enemies 
were subdued, though by comparison with the other side the Scots 
were very few in number — as if a handful of grain were compared 
with the vastness of the sands of the sea — they gained a happy and 
fortunate victory, thanks be to God! 

I have found in a certain chronicle that the English troops 


numbered thirty thousand, but the Scots scarcely eight thousand. Of 
this it has been said: 


In the year one thousand, three hundred and two, 
when dawned the day of the feast commemorating St Mathias, 
in the field of Roslin grace shone anew from on high, 
for under John Comyn, leader of the Scots 
the English were confounded and gave victory to the Scots. 


3 


How the king of England, after traversing the lowlands and 
mountains of Scotland, received the community into his 
peace, and nearly all the magnates except William Wallace 


In 1303 the king of England with a very large force drawn from 
England, Wales, Ireland, Gascony and Savoy (whose count was also 
present with him in person) and also the prince of Wales entered 
Scotland in hostile fashion, both by land and sea, to avenge the 
aforesaid vexatious activities. His considered plan was to occupy it 
fully and permanently with his forces, and to make it submit to him 
entirely and finally, or to destroy its inhabitants utterly and to reduce 
the land itself to a completely irredeemable desert. When therefore 
he had scoured the highlands and lowlands, both on the far side and 
on the near side of the mountains, he arrived in person at 
Lochindorb. He stayed there for some time and accepted the 
submission of the northern areas. In all the castles and fortified 
towns surrendered to him he placed his officials. Returning thence in 
a leisurely manner he received the submission of all the communities 
in the lands which he traversed along with the castles and fortresses, 
nobody offering resistance or raising opposition. After many 


journeys around the country he reached Dunfermline, where he 


stayed a long time, and spent the winter there until the Purification of 
Our Lady. 


In this year his son Edward of Caernarfon, called the prince of 


Wales, spent some time in the town of Perth, where for this whole 
period there was such an abundance of food that a gallon of good 
wine in Scottish measure was commonly sold for four pence. 
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erat copia victualium ut lagena boni vini mensure Scoticane pro 1111" 
denariis communiter venderetur. Eodem eciam anno postquam tota 
communitas Scocie ad pacem regis est recepta, Johannes Comyn 
tunc superior custos et omnes magnates preter nobilem Willelmum 
Walas et suos sequaces successive et paulatim ad pacem ipsius 
venerunt, redditis castris et villis suis universis preter castrum de 
Strivelyne cum e1usdem custode. Timuit enim vehementer predictus 
nobilis Willelmus fraudem suorum compatriotarum, quorum 
quidam sibi ob ipsius probitatem invidentes, alii promissis Angli- 
corum allecti, alii favorem propterea regis Anglie circumauspicantes 
flexuosis amfractibus sepius et subtiliter sibi insidias paraverunt. 
Persuasum insuper erat e1 a suis familiaribus et intimis amicis ut et 
ipse sicut’ ceteri regi Anglorum obediret, quatenus ipsi sic <saltem> 
pace potirentur. All insuper ad ipso rege erant sibi missi ad 
inducendum eum ad hoc, promittentes sibi ex parte e1usdem regis 
comitatus et amplas possessiones in Anglia vel in Scocia per se 
eligendas et successoribus suis perpetue possidendas. Quibus 
omnibus spretis, tamquam alter Mathathias pro libertate sue gentis 
sic eum ferunt respondisse: ‘O desolata Scocia, nimium verbis 
fallacibus credula calamitatum venturarum satis improvisa. Si 
sentires mecum, collum tuum sub jugo de facili non poneres alieno. 
Cum autem ego’, inquit,’ ‘adolerem a patruo meo presbytero hoc 
unicum proverbium cunctis opibus proponendum didici et semper in 
mente notav1: 


Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum; 
numquam servili sub nexu vivito fili. 
Et ideo breviter dico quod si omnes Scotigene regi Anglie obediant ut 
discedat unusquisque a libertate sua, ego et consodales mei michi in 
hac parte adherere volentes stabimus pro libertate regni; et nisi regi 
vel locumtenenti eius, propicius sit nobis Deus, alii non obediemus.’ 
Eodem anno idem rex apud Sanctumandr’ quadragesimavit, ubi 
convocatis omnibus regni majoribus suum tenuit parliamentum, et 
pro statu regni sibi et suis successoribus, ut credebat, imperpetuum 
acquisiti et adepti simul et de ipsius incolis prout voluit ordinavit. 
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In the same year also, after the whole community of Scotland had 
submitted to the king, John Comyn, then chief guardian, and all the 
magnates (except the noble William Wallace and his followers) one 
by one in succession submitted to him, handing over all their castles 
and towns except Stirling Castle and its keeper. For the noble 
William was afraid of the treachery of his countrymen. Some of them 
envied him for his uprightness, others were seduced by the promises 
of the English, and others with tortuous machinations and infinite 
care prepared traps for him, hoping thereby for the favour of the 
king of England. In addition persuasive arguments were offered to 
him by his immediate close friends that he like the others should obey 
the king of the English, so that they might thus obtain peace. Besides, 
others were sent by the king himself to persuade him to do this, 
promising him on the same king’s behalf earldoms and wide 
possessions in England or in Scotland, to be chosen by himself and 
held by his successors for ever. He despised all these approaches, and 
speaking for the liberty of his people like a second Mattathias he is 
reported to have answered: ‘Scotland, desolate as you are, you 
believe too much in false words and are too unwary of woes to come! 
If you think like me, you would not readily place your neck under a 
foreign yoke. When I was growing up’, he said, ‘I learned from a 
priest who was my uncle to set this one proverb above all worldly 
possessions, and I have carried it in my heart: 


I tell you the truth, freedom is the finest of things; 
never live under a servile yoke, my son. 


And that is why I tell you briefly that [even] if all Scots obey the king 
of England so that each one abandons his liberty, I and my 
companions who wish to be associated with me in this matter shall 
stand up for the liberty of the kingdom. And (may God be 
favourable to us!) we others shall obey no one but the king [of Scots] 
or his lieutenant.’ 

In the same year the same king [of England] spent Lent at 
St Andrews, and there, calling together all the magnates of the 
kingdom, he held his parliament, and issued decrees according to his 
wishes for the state of the kingdom and its inhabitants also, now (as 
he believed) gained and obtained for himself and his successors for 
ever.. | : 
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Quomodo rex obsessit castrum de Strivelyn 
et de iniciis Roberti Brois 


Statim post Pascha idem rex per tres menses continuos castrum de 
Striveline obsessit, ad cuius machinas construendas totum plumbum 
monasterii Sanctiandr’ deponi mandavit et ad Strivelin jussit 


-deportari. Tandem autem castrum predictum sub certa condicione in 


scriptis redacta et suo sigillo confirmata sibi redditur | et liberatur. 
Sed ipse rex, optento castro fide mentita et condicione violata, 
Willelmum de Oliferd insignem militem custodem ipsius vinctum 
Londoniis carceri mancipavit et per multa tempora tenuit 
mancipatum. Eodem anno receptis ad pacem tam majoribus quam 
minoribus regni Scocie excepto Willelmo Walas solo, redditis sibi 
castris et villis firmatis universis <[a Wek in]* Cate-[nésia usque]@ 
Mullir-[snowk in]* Galweia>, reedificatis eciam prius dirutis et 
destructis, suisque custodibus ibidem constitutis, post juramenta 
fidelitatis et homagia prestita ab omnibus et singulis Scoticane 
nacionis, reversus idem rex cum principe Wallie <Eadwardo filio 
suo» et suo exercitu in Angliam, relicto tamen uno principali custode 
suum locum tenente <scilicet Odomaro de Valans> ad reformandos 
et corrigendos excessus’ ceterorum omnium tam Scotorum quam 
Anglicorum; et post hec in Scocia non comparuit. Post cuius 
recessum principante Anglicana nacione in universis partibus regni 
Scocie, atque Scotos multiphariis multisque modis injuriis, flagellis 
et cedibus sub dire jugo servitutis crudeliter affligente, misericors 


Deus Scotorum miseriis continuis clamoribus compassus et 


doloribus, solito more paterne pietatis suscitavit eis salvatorem et 
propugnatorem, unum scilicet de suis confratribus nomine 
Robertum de B[rois], qui eos in lacu miserie prostratos* et omni spe 
salutis et auxilii totaliter destitutos videns, et dolore cordis tactus 
intrinsecus, tamquam alter Machabeus manum mittens ad forcia pro 
fratribus liberandis, innumeros et importabiles’ pondus’ diei estus 
frigoris et famis in terra et in mari subiit labores, non inimicorum 
tantum sed eciam falsorum fratrum insidias et tedia inedias et 
pericula letanter amplectendo. Benedictus igitur Deus qui post 


nubilum dat serenum. Nam Scocie quasi in desperacione et extrema’ 
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How the king besieged the castle of Stirling. 
The first beginnings of Robert Bruce 


Immediately after Easter the same king for three whole months 
besieged the castle of Stirling, and ordered all the lead from the 
monastery of St Andrews to be taken down and transported to 
Stirling for the building of siege-engines there. At last the castle was 
surrendered and delivered to him on certain terms set down in 
writing and confirmed by his seal. But once that king had gained this 
castle, he broke his pledge and violated his agreement by sending the 
eminent knight William de Olifard in bonds to prison in London and 
held him in custody for a long time. 

In the same year both the greater and lesser folk of the kingdom of 
Scotland submitted, except for William Wallace alone. All the castles 
and fortified towns from Wick in Caithness to the Mull of Galloway 
were surrendered to Edward and repaired, even when they had 
previously been demolished and destroyed, and his keepers were 
established in them. After receiving oaths of fealty and homages 
from one and all of the Scottish nation, the same king with his son 
Edward the prince of Wales and his army returned to England, 
leaving, however, one chief guardian as his lieutenant, namely 
Aymer de Valence, to reform and correct the ill-deeds of all others, 
whether Scots or English; and after this Edward never again 
appeared in Scotland. | 

After the king’s departure the English nation was dominant in 
every part of the kingdom of Scotland, and cruelly afflicted the Scots 
in a great many different ways under a dire yoke of bondage with 
insults, wounds and killings. God in his mercy took pity on the 
miseries and continuous complaints and griefs of the Scots, and in 
the usual manner of his fatherly kindness raised up for them a 
saviour and champion, that is one of their fellow-countrymen called 
Robert de Bruce, who saw them lying in a pool of misery and utterly 
lacking any hope of help or salvation. He was moved inwardly with 
heartfelt sorrow, and like a second Maccabeus adopting forceful 
measures in order to free his fellow-countrymen, he endured 
innumerable and unbearable burdens and toils of the heat of the day, 
cold and hunger by land and sea. He happily faced up to plots and 
weariness, hunger and dangers arising not only from enemies, but 
also from false fellow-countrymen. 

Blessed indeed be God, who gives calm after the storm! For it is 
said that the following consoling words were composed by a holy 
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calamitate tunc constitute fertur de Anglia quemdam sanctum 
heremitam hance scripturam consolatoriam’ emisisse: 


Crede licet sera veterum presagia vera. 
In bonitate Dei sic tibi cura spe 
Nam que tot pateris, que iam captiva videris, 
Tandem solveris, imperialis eris. 
Desuper eveniet virtus; tibi Scocia fiet 
ultima prosperior quam tua vita prior. 
Promittunt veteres quod erit tibi belliger heres, 
qui, sua jura novans regna, sudabit ovans. 
Stragibus immensis sudabit Scoticus ensis; 
rex perdet cuneos ultor ubique reos. 
| Corruet Angligena per eum gens non sine pena, 
ense, siti, fletu, peste, tmore, metu. 
Hostibus afflictis stratis per prelia victis, 
Scocia, tuque tui plaudite pace frui. 


g +wordinterlin. and del.C 
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De confederacione Brois et Comyn et accusacione Broys 
regi A[nglie| per Comyn 


Hic etenim Robertus de Broys comes de Carrik anno domini m°® ccc°® 
iiii*° una dierum a? Strivelinensi oppido concomitante secum quodam 
majore natu regni Johanne de Red Comyn ut quod pro reipublice 
comodo leto suscepisset animo, efficaciter opere compleret, ad ipsum 
Johannem sibi fratrem in armis genere et potencia tunc regni opimio- 
rem, indigne patrie subjeccionem crudelem, et indesinentem populi 
vexacionem, atque sue pie mentis conceptum circa ipsius eleva- 
cionem insinuans,? fideliter equitando exponit. Et quamvis de jure 
secundum consuetudines et leges patrie honor et successio regie 
dignitatis et regni regiminis ad ipsum pre ceteris noscatur pertinere, 
utilitatem tamen communem preferens private, eidem Johanne ut 
unum e duobus eligeret pura et sincera optulit voluntate, aut regnare 
aut regni regimen ex toto cum suis pertinenciis et regiis honoribus 
sibi imperpetuum assumere, concessis eidem Roberto suis terris et 
possessionibus universis, aut terras ipstus Roberti et possessiones 
universas sibi (ipsi Johanni et suis) jure perpetuo possidere, relicto 
ipsi Roberto regno et regis honore, ut sic per eorum mutua consilia 
pariter et auxilia de domo servitutis et indigne subjeccionis matura 
fieret liberacio Scotice nacionis, et inter eos indissolubilis amicicie et 
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hermit from England about Scotland, as then placed in a state of 
desperation and hopeless disaster: 


Believe that the prophecies of those of old are true, though slow in 
being fulfilled. 

Thus your hopes lie in the goodness of God. 

For you who are suffering so much, and who now seem to be a captive, 

will finally be released and rule an empire. 

You will be given power from on high, Scotland, your latter state 

will be more prosperous than your former state. 

The men of old promise that you will have a warrior heir 

who, renewing his rights in the kingship, will strive trrumphantly. 

He will strive as a Scottish sword with immense slaughter; 

the avenging king will everywhere destroy the battalions of the guilty. 

By his hand the English people will be destroyed with much anguish, 

by the sword, thirst, distress, plague, fear and panic. 

With your enemies distressed, slain and conquered in battle, 

Scotland, you and your citizens, rejoice that you are enjoying peace. 


5 


The agreement between Bruce and Comyn, and the accusation 
made against Bruce to the king of England by Comyn 


Now this Robert Bruce earl of Carrick in 1304 was one day riding 
from the town of Stirling, having with him a certain older man of the 
kingdom, John the Red Comyn, and he trustingly expounded to him 
as a brother-in-arms (who by birth and resources was then one of the 
greater men of the kingdom) how he, Bruce, might effectively carry 
through what he was with a glad heart undertaking for the good of 
the country, speaking of the shameful subjugation of their country, 
of the cruel and endless harassment of its people, and of the loyal 
plans-he had in mind for an improvement in their situation. And 
although by right and by the customs and laws of the country the 
honour of the royal dignity and the succession to it and the 
government of the kingdom were recognized as belonging to him 


- [Bruce] in preference to any others, yet with an eye to the common 


advantage rather than the private, he made an offer to the same John 
that it was his plain and sincere wish for John to choose one of two 
alternatives — either to reign and assume for himself the entire 
government of the kingdom with its appurtenances and royal 
honours for ever, while granting to the same Robert all his lands and 
possessions, or to assume perpetual rights over all the lands and 
possessions of the said Robert for himself (i.e. the same John and his 
[heirs]), leaving to the same Robert the kingdom and kingly honour. 
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pacis perpetue federa permanerent. Cumque alterum predictorum 
ipsi Johanni summe, ut apparuit, placuisset, et super hoc convencio 
hinc inde facta ac fide media interpositis juramentis per suas 
indenturas cum apposicione sigillorum eorumdem fuisset | roborata, 
ipse Johannes fide, ut dicitur, violata et juramenti religione neclecta, 
eundem Robertum apud regem Anglie per suos internuncios et 
literas privatas, ipsius Roberti secreta nequiter revelando,° sepius 
accusavit, putans quod, Roberto Broys de medio sublato, ipse possit 
tocius Scocie ducatum sine difficultate <permis-[sione regis]* Anglie> 
optinere. Perpendens igitur spiritus nequicie per dictum Robertum 
multa bona regno Scocie provenire, et ut in conatibus suis subtiliter 
frustraretur, se studio propensiore ad omnia malicie machinamenta 
circumtulit. Novit equidem quod cupiditas radix est omnium 
malorum, mater transgressionis, magistra nocendi, primipilaria 
iniquitatis, auriga malicie, sicaria virtutum, sedicionis origo, 
honestatis noverca, fomes odii, incentivum litis, fovea scandalorum. 
Ea eciam sepe quasi instrumento usus est ut odia seminaret, turbaret 
amicicias, federa rumperet, homicidia procuraret, incenderet urbes, 
regna transferret, reges a soliis populosque a suis finibus exturbaret. 
In iam dictum Johannem de le Red Comyn tantum cupiditatis 
ardorem tantam tamque dampnabilem’ vehemenciam | ambicionis 
immisit, ut’ rupto federe, irrito juramento, suum fidelem socium nil 
mali suspicantem prodicionis machinamento cogitaret appetere, ut, 
eo subtilius per tirannidem regis Anglie interempto, in labores illius 
introieret, ipsiusque regno sibi et non altri de jure debito possideret. 
Ecce alter Naboth, cuius occisio procuratur ut vineam eius iniquus 
optineat et dicatur a Domino possessort: ‘Occidisti insuper et 
possedisti?’ Non sic, impie, non sic; sed in quem tetendisti laqueum 
cecidisti, quia nichil proficiet inimicus in eo, et filrus iniquitatis non 
apponet nocere Roberto. Quid multis morer? Quamvis super 
conspiracione idem Robertus suggestionibus dicti J ohannis per 
premissum regem pluries fuerat examinatus, ostensis sibi literis sui 
adversarii ipsum acriter accusantis, tale semper Deo insperante 
reddidit responsum ut regis insaniam jocundis loquelis et verbis 
peritis, utpote non fuit sui ipsius sigillifer, crebrius mitigaret. Tum 
apud eundem regem, qui multis versuciis preditus fuit simul et 
hastuciis, et fictam amiciciam optime noverat simulare, plurimum 


tamen per accusaciones ipsius Johannis, tum quia verus esset regni 


Scocie heres, suspectus habebatur. Et ideo in curia sua Jussus est 
continue residere propter causas suspicionis predicte. Mortem enim 
sibi vel saltem perpetuos carceres hac potissima racione distulit 
inferre, donec ceteros ipsius fratres uno die congregatos cum co 
suppremo puniret supplicio. <Hoc anno deputati sunt justiciarii de 
trailbaston per Angliam. > 
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By this means through their common consultation and aid for each 
other the liberation of the Scottish people from the house of slavery 
and shameful subjection might ultimately be achieved, and 
agreements for indissoluble friendship and lasting peace might 
remain between them. Though the second of these propositions was 
highly satisfactory to this John, as it seemed, and an agreement was . 
made between them about this and confirmed by their indentures 
with seals attached and by the pledging of their good faith with the 
swearing of oaths between them, that same John, it is said, broke his 
word and ignored the obligations of his oath. By his messengers and 
private letters to the king of England he shamelessly gave away 
Robert’s own secrets and often accused him, thinking that with 
Robert Bruce out of the way, he himself might without difficulty gain 
control of all Scotland with the assent of the king of England. 

The spirit of iniquity, therefore, reflecting that many good things 
were coming about in the realm of Scotland by means of the said 
Robert, and aiming at the subtle defeat of his endeavours, went 
about devising all its apparatus of malice with earnest effort. For it 
knew that cupidity is the root of all evil, the mother of sin, the 
mistress of hurt, the commander of prejudice, the driver of malice, 
the assassin of virtues, the source of rebellion, the stepmother of 
honour, the kindler of hate, the source of strife, and a trap for 
slanders. Moreover [the spirit of iniquity] often used these facts as the 
means to sow hatred, disturb friendships, break agreements, cause 
homicides, burn towns, transfer kingdoms, and drive kings from 
their thrones and peoples from their lands. It now instilled in the said 
John the Red Comyn such a strong sense of greed and such a great 
and culpable intensity of ambition that he broke his agreement and 
made null his oath, meditating how to attack his faithful ally (who 
suspected no ill) by the mechanism of [a charge of] treason. Once 
Bruce had been thoroughly destroyed by the tyranny of the king of 
England, he would occupy his position and take over the kingdom 
which by rights belonged to Bruce and no one else. Behold a second 
Naboth, whose death was engineered so that a wicked man might 
gain his vineyard. The Lord said to the possessor: “Have you killed 
your man and taken his land as well?’ Not so, impious one, not so. 
You have fallen into the snare that you have set, for the enemy will 
gain no profit from it, and the son of iniquity will not succeed in 
hurting Robert. 

Why should I make a long story of it? Though the same Robert was 
many times questioned about the conspiracy by the said king at the 
instance of the said John, and he was shown the letters of his 
adversary strongly accusing him, he always by divine inspiration 
gave such a reply that he frequently moderated the king’s rage with 
light-hearted quips and clever words to the effect that he was not his 
own seal-bearer. He was held in much suspicion then by the same 
king, who was endowed with much shrewdness and astuteness, and 
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De accusacione et evasione eius 


Crebrescente vero antedicti Johannis accusacione, tandem una nocte 
cum merum splenderet in calice et cubatum rex Anglie cum eius 
secrecioribus cubiculariis properaret, de morte ipsius Roberti anxius 
pertractavit, et quod in die crastino eum vita privaret breviter 
diffinivit. Quod cum comes Glovornie (ipsius Roberti verus amicus 
et in necessitate probatus) audisset, cum suo gardropario eodem sero 
xii denarios et unum par calcarium predicto Roberto misit 
festinanter. Qui jussa domini sui perficiens, predicta xenia Roberto 
B[roys] presentavit atque subjunxit dicens: ‘Hec mandat vobis 
dominus meus, reddens que hesterno die ex mutuo a vobis accepit.’ 
Qui eciam per oblata pignora imminentis mortis periculum caute 
coniciens, datis gardropario denariis eum ad comitem cum 
resalutacione et graciarum accione protinus remisit. Qui statim, 
accito sue domus preposito, precepit ut ea nocte suis hominibus 
bonum vultum faceret et vino cum eisdem non parceret, quia ipse in 
camera cum suo secretario ardua esset tractaturus. Contigit quod in 
crepusculo nix immanis descenderat et totam terre superficiem 
cooperuerat. Unde vocavit quemdam fabrum, et in stabulo, nemine 
sciente preter fabrum stabularium et secretarium, fecit amo-<vere 
omnia ferramenta*> | trium suorum optimorum equorum et 
retrograde affigi ungulis caballorum. Quibus | clanculo ascensis iter 
versus Scociam cum secretario et stabulario arripuit properanter die 
et noctu,? non cessans a labore donec a predicti regis furiis immunis 
redderetur, ipso preduce de quo scriptum est: “Non est sapiencia, non 
est prudencia, non est consilium contra Dominum, qui novit pios de 
temptacione eripere, et in se sperantes a periculis misericorditer 
liberare.’ Alibi reperi quod Johannes Red Comyn primus fuit qui 
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well knew how best to simulate a feigned friendship, mostly indeed 
because of the accusations of the said John, but also because he was 
the true heir to the realm of Scotland. And on that account he was 
ordered to live at Edward’s court all the time on the grounds of the 
aforesaid suspicion. Edward postponed inflicting death, or at least 
perpetual imprisonment, on him for this powerful reason — [he was 
waiting] until the day when the other brothers of the said Robert had 
gathered together and he might punish them with the supreme 
penalty along with him. 

In this year justices of trailbaston were appointed throughout 
England. 


6 


The accusation [against Bruce] and his escape 


The said John piled one accusation upon another. At last one night, 
while the wine sparkled in the cup and the king of England was 
hastening to bed in the company of his intimate servants, he uneasily 
discussed the death of this Robert and quickly decided to kill him 
next day. But when the earl of Gloucester (a true friend of Robert 
and one tested in time of need) heard this, he hastily sent the keeper 
of his wardrobe that same evening with twelve pennies and a pair of 
spurs for the aforesaid Robert. Carrying out his master’s orders, this 
man presented the said gifts to Robert Bruce, and added: ‘My master 
sends these to you, paying back what he on his part received from 
you yesterday.’ From the tokens offered to him Robert shrewdly 
guessed that he was in imminent danger of death. He gave the 
pennies to the keeper of the wardrobe and sent him back forthwith to 
the earl with his greetings and thanks. 

He immediately summoned the master of his household and told 
him to put a brave face on things before his men that night and not to 
spare the wine with them, since he himself intended to deal with 
difficult matters in his private room with his secretary. It happened 
that a heavy fall of snow had occurred at dusk and had covered the 
ground completely. And so he summoned a smith and, unknown to 
anyone except the smith, a groom and his secretary, he had all the 
shoes removed from his three best horses in the stable and fastened 
the wrong way round to the horses’ hooves. Mounting secretly with 
his secretary and groom, he hurried by day and night towards 
Scotland, not stopping until he was safe from the madness of the 
aforesaid king under the guidance of Him of whom it 1s written: 
‘Face to face with the Lord, wisdom, understanding, counsel go for 
nothing; the Lord knows how to rescue the godly from their trials, 
and how in his mercy to free from danger those who trust in him.’ 
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persuasit dicto Roberto B[roys] assumere sibi regnum lamentabiliter 
conquerendo dicens: ‘Ecce isti Angli occidunt gentes nostras absque 
occasione et regnum nostrum detinent sine racione. Comfortare ergo 
et esto robustus, amicos tuos consule et arma capesce, concessisque 
michi tuis possessionibus me auxiliante corona pocieris. Sinautem 
omnes terre mee tue sint; intende et exurge in adjutorium michi, ut 
vel sic ego presim, et eris michi secundus in regno, omniaque ad 
nutum tuum tractabuntur.’ Huiusmodi blesis sermonibus dominus 
de Broys allectus placuit sue voluntati alterutro prebere assensum. 
Cui et dixit: ‘Regracior, consanguinee, tue consiliatrici oblacioni, et 
dum dictis facta compenses faciam quod hortaris. Michi etenim 
astabit pondus regiminis, quia scio me ad hoc justiciam habiturum, 
et, ut dicitur, invalidum justicia plerumque efficit robustum. Talem 
reputabo justiciam meam qua per Dei graciam nil alienum 
vendicabitur et cuique quod suum est dabitur, qua utique negligam 
propriam utilitatem ut communem conservem equitatem.’ Istis sic 
concordatis et hinc inde juramento vallatis, eadem nocte scripte sunt 
indenture sigillisque utriusque validate. Et post paucos dies accessit 
dominus Johannes Comyn ad regem Anglie cui revelavit 
convencionem. In cuius testimonium dedit regi indenturam. Qui 
propterea nimium commotus parliamentum statuit, ad quod cum 
ceteris proceribus Robertus B[roys] est citatus, nichil prodicionis le 
Comyn premeditatus. Comparenti domino Roberto B[roys], rex 
tradidit indenturam suo sigillo signatam, querens si ipse ipsam 
indenturam cognosceret vel sigillum sibi1 apponeret. Cui Robertus:° 
‘Inducias usque crastinum peto ut cum indentura avisari potero Et® 
in crastino in plano parliamento ipsam illesam representabo et ad 
hoc perficiendum totas terras quas de vobis teneo in vadium 
applegio.’ Rex de hoc credidit se securum, donec in crastino percepit 
se delusum. Tunc clamor attollitur quod sic evasit traditor. Plerique 
admirantur eo quod exploratum est in nive vestigia equorum 
accessisse ad stabulum sed nullorum abhinc recessisse. 
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I have found elsewhere that John the Red Comyn was the first to 
persuade the said Robert Bruce to assume royal power, pitifully 
lamenting thus: “See how these English kill our people without 
pretext and occupy our kingdom without reason! Take comfort 
therefore and be strong, consult your friends and take up arms, and 
when you have yielded your possessions to me, you will gain the 
crown with my help. Otherwise let all my lands be yours, exert 
yourself and rise up supporting me, so that I may rule, and you will 
be second to me in the kingdom, and everything will be done with 
your agreement.’ Attracted by these hesitant words, the lord de 
Bruce decided to offer agreement to one or other of his proposals, 
and said to him: ‘I thank you, kinsman, for your conciliatory offer, 
and so long as you match your actions to your words I shall do as you 
urge. The burden of ruling will be a help to me, since I know that I 
shall have justice [on my side] for this task, and, as they say, justice 
usually makes the weak strong. I shall reckon my justice to be the 
kind under which with the help of the grace of God nothing that 
belongs to someone else will be claimed, and each will be given his 
own, and I shall assuredly: disregard my own interest in order to 
maintain fairness for all.’ When these matters were agreed with the 
safeguard of oaths on either side, indentures were written the same 
night and guaranteed by the seals of each of them. 

A few days later Sir John Comyn went and revealed the agreement 
to the king of England. As evidence he gave the indenture to the king. 
Very much disturbed by this, the king called a parliament to which 
Robert Bruce was summoned along with the other leading men, with 
no thought in his mind of Comyn’s treachery. When Sir Robert 
Bruce appeared, the king handed him the indenture sealed with his 
seal, asking if he himself recognized the indenture and if he had 
attached his seal to it. Robert responded: ‘I ask for a respite until 
tomorrow to allow me to consider this indenture. Tomorrow I will 
produce it intact at a full meeting of parliament, and in earnest of this 
I pledge all the lands which I hold from you.’ The king believed. 
himself to be safe in this matter, until on the following day he realized 
that he had been deceived. Then a cry was raised because the traitor 
had escaped in this way; and many were astonished when it was 
discovered that some tracks of horses in the snow led to the stable, 
but none led away from it. 
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De occisione domini Johannis Comyne per Robertum Blroys| 


Tam festinanter ut scriptum reperi dominus Robertus B[roys] 
gressus* maturavit quod’ vii° die ab incepto Londoniis itinere ad 
Lochmaban pervenit. Ibique invenit fratrem suum Eadwardum, qui 
de suo adventu tam subito quam privato multum mirabatur. Cui 
| ipse® narravit quam proditorie fuerat accusatus apud regem Anglie, 
et quomodo evasit manus elus in nomine Domini. Cumque eodem 
die ante adventum dicti Roberti ad Lochmaban confinibus 
marchiarum appropinquaret quemdam sibi obvium pedestrem 
habebat. Quem aspiciens a longe tam incessu quam habitu ipsum 
fore Scotum suspicatus est. Quem licet declinantem apprehendens 
interrogat quo pergeret et unde veniret; et cum multiplicaret 
excusaciones in peccatis, ex precepto ipsius Roberti sui clientuli 
secreta occurrentis nuncil rimantur. Litere missive sigillo dicti 
Johannis Red Comyn ad regem Anglie de securitate incarceracionis 
sive retencionis ipsius Roberti, sive celeriore occisione eiusdem, 
quam maxima et periculosa circumstancia causante, directe protinus 
inveniuntur et auferuntur, caput nuncio preciditur, et Deus pro 
direccione itineris plurimum collaudatur. [llo quippe tempore 
dominus Johannes Red Comyne apud Drumfress perhendinavit, cui 
ad peregrinam satis remuneracionem inferendam et Broys se 
festinavit. Quem quidem Johannem in choro fratrum de Drumfress 
coram magno altare Robertus deprehendit. | Cui salutacione@ 
fermentata, et de subjecta materia aliquantisper prelocutis, litere 
missive etusdem Johannis ostenduntur et super prodicione et fide 
elus mentita isdem Johannes impetitur. Sed mox ‘Mentiris’ 
respondetur. Maledicenti in eadem ecclesia letale vulnus infligitur; et 
wlneratus per dictum dominum Robertum per manus fratrum retro 
altare transportatur. Quod cum factum fuisset, Robertus Brois 


tamquam homo impaciens et extra se positus ad introitum cimiteri 


equos expetivit. Cui’ consanguineus suus dominus Jacobus de 
Lyndesey [ |’ de Kirkpatrik qui in eius subsidium (ut apud 
Lowmaban’ preordinatum fuit) cucurrerunt; et attendentes ipsum 
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fi; 
Lhe killing of Sir John Comyn by Robert Bruce 


As [have found it written, Sir Robert Bruce travelled with such haste 
that he reached Lochmaben on the seventh day after starting out 
from London. At Lochmaben he found his brother Edward, who 
was greatly surprised at his arrival, as sudden as it was secret. Robert 
told him how treacherously he had been accused before the king of 
England, and how in the Lord’s name he escaped from his clutches. 

On the same day before his arrival at Lochmaben, when the said 
Robert was approaching the neighbourhood of the Borders, he met a 
man on foot. Seeing him from a distance, he suspected both from his 
gait and from his dress that he was a Scot. Seizing this man as he 
turned away, he asked him where he was going to and where he was 
coming from. When he gave one excuse after another for his sins, 
Robert’s own attendants on his orders investigated the secrets of this 
messenger whom they had come across. Missive letters were at once 
discovered with the seal of the said John the Red Comyn, addressed 
to the king of England, concerning the secure confinement or 
detention of Robert himself or his speedy execution in view of the 
very serious and dangerous circumstances. These letters were 
removed, the messenger beheaded, and God greatly praised for 
guiding this journey. 

At that time Sir John the Red Comyn was staying at Dumfries. 
Bruce too hurried there to pay him back in a way that was fitting for 
his offence. Robert came upon John in the choir of the friars of 
Dumfries in front of the high altar. After an animated greeting and 
an exchange of remarks for a time on lesser topics, the missive letters 
of the same John were produced and the same John was attacked for 
his betrayal and breach of faith. But soon the reply was given: ‘You 
lie!’ A fatal blow was dealt in the same church on this slanderer; and 
on being wounded by the said Sir Robert, John was carried behind 
the altar by the friars. When this happened, Robert Bruce, like a man 
beyond endurance and beside himself, made for his horses at the 
entrance to the cemetery. His kinsman Sir James de Lindsay [and Sir 
Roger] de Kirkpatrick ran up to help him as had been arranged at 
Lochmaben; and as they attended Robert, faint and beside himself as 
it were, they asked him how it had gone with him. ‘Badly,’ he said, 
‘for I think I have killed John the Red Comyn.’ ‘Should so vital an 
assumption be left in doubt?’ said James de Lindsay. And Lindsay 
himself, entering the vestry with Kirkpatrick, asked if Comyn might 
live. At once the reply came from Comyn himself: ‘I can if I have a 
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Robertum exanguem et quasi’ extra se positum, interrogantur’ 
quomodo penes se actum sit. ‘Male,’ inquit, ‘quia Johannem Red 
Comyn ut estimo interfeci.’ “‘Debet’, inquit J acobus de Lyndesey, 
‘tam arduum presumptum revocari in dubium?’ Et ipse cum 
Gilpatrik revestiarium intrantes, si vivere posset interrogatur. Ab 
ipso Johanne: ‘Si medicum haberem, possum,’ protinus respondetur. 
Ab interrogantibus secundum vulnus imponitur <ubi eciam 
dominus Robertus Comyn miles in defensione sui consanguinei 
domini Johannis Comyn cum illo vulneratus occubuit>. Et sic anno 
domini m° ccc? v’ iii’ idus februarii ab hac luce subtrahuntur, et rex 
Anglie Eadwardus a suo desiderio non minus mirifice quam 
miraculose ut creditur frustratur. Nocte sequenti funere in feretro 
collocato, et conventu fratrum hinc inde in choro constituto 
psalterium et oraciones repetente pro defuncto, paulo ante gallorum 
conticinium fallax sompnus omnes fratres irrepserat, excepto 
quodam antiquiore et emerito patre ceteris sedulius vigilante, qui 
generalem absolucionem animarum devote commemorans audivit 
subito vocem tamquam vagientis parvuli penetracius exclamantis: 
‘Usquequo, Domine, vindicatam differes?’ Continuo ab alio 
admirabili et incognita voce responsum audivit: ‘Quod petis 
pacienter prestoleris, et hoc die anniversario anno quinquagesimo 
secundo intentum assequeris.’ | De hac internicione habentur metra: 


Anno milleno tricenteno quoque quinto 
Sancta tulit mestum Scotis Scolastica festum, 
nam mors Johannis in Dumfress Comuniensis 
multos dejecit et corda stupencia fecit. 

Causa sue mortis vetus est discordia fortis. 
Hinc Scoti discant discordes, ut resipiscant, 

ut sint uniti vel erunt certamine triti. 


fos 
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8 


De prodicione Johannis de Menteth et* morte 
Willelmi Wales ac tirannide Eadwardi regis 


Hoc eodem anno nobilis Willelmus Wales per dominum Johannem 
de Menteth apud Glasgw nil mali suspicans fraudulenter et prodicio- 
naliter capitur. Regi Anglie traditur, Londontits demembratur, et 
eius membra per diversa loca Anglie et Scocie in opprobrium 
Scotorum turribus suspenduntur. In hoc iste tirannus putabat 
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doctor.’ A second wound was dealt [him] by these questioners, when 
the knight Sir Robert Comyn also fell wounded in the defence of his 
kinsman Sir John Comyn and along with him. And soon 10 


February 1305 they were removed from this life, and Edward king of 1305/6: 


England, it is believed, was cheated of his desire both marvellously 
and wonderfully. | 

Next night when the corpse had been placed on a bier and the friars 
of the convent gathered on either side of the choir were repeating the 
psalter and prayers for the dead, the unreality of sleep had crept over 
all the friars shortly before daybreak except for a certain old retired 
father, more painstakingly vigilant than the rest, who as he devoutly 
recited the general absolution of souls suddenly heard a voice like 
that of .a crying child shouting out in piercing tones: ‘How long, 
Lord, will you put off your vengeance?’ At once he heard the answer 
from another in a remarkable unknown voice: “Wait patiently for 
what you seek, and on the fifty-second anniversary of this day you 
will achieve your aim.’ On this killing we have these verses: 


In the thirteen hundred and fifth year 

Saint Scholastica brought a mournful festival to the Scots, 

for the death of John Comyn in Dumfries 

cast many down and amazed their minds. 

The cause of his death is an old and serious quarrel. 

From this the Scots should learn about their discords, so that they 
come to their senses 

and be united, or they will be worn out in the struggle. 


8 


The treachery of John de Menteith, the death of 
William Wallace and the tyranny of King Edward 


In this same year the noble William Wallace, suspecting no evil, was 
deceitfully and treacherously captured by Sir John de Menteith at 
Glasgow. He was handed over to the king of England and 
dismembered at London, and his limbs were hung up on towers in 
different places in England and Scotland to dishonour the Scots. By 
this that tyrant thought to destroy the fame of the noble William for 
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1305: 
[3 Aug. | 
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famam nobilis Willelmi delere in perpetuum, eo quod visus sit oculis 
insipiencium tam vili morte terminari. Nec enim obest sibi talis mors, 
quia sicut scriptum est: 


Mors justi rapida quam precessit bona vita 
non minuit merita si moriatur ita. 


Perpendo enim per hos tres viros, Eadwardum scilicet tirannum, 
Johannem Menteth proditorem, et Willelmum Wales innocentem, 
tria genera hominum diversimode se circa suam famam et nomints 
celebracionem in hoc seculo disponencium. 


ambiciose magnificant ad ostenta- 
cionem, sicut Eadwardus tirannus, 
Quidam enim nomen suum:?— scandalose vilificant in detestacionem, 
sicut dictus Johannes Menteth, 
virtuose dignificant ad‘ edificacionem, 
sicut Willelmus Wales. 


d 


Primi nomen suum et famam appreciantur; Secundi nomen suum 
necligenter aspernantur;° tertil nomen suum convenienter _vene- 
rantur.® Primi sunt homines vani et mundani, qui nichil aliud in suis 
operibus appetunt nec intendunt nisi quod sint magni nominis et 
famose opinionis apud homines, et isti scribunt nomina sua in 
cineribus, hoc est in vanis memoriis hominum, qui non sunt nisi terra 
et cinis. Contra tales qui sic nimis appreciantur tamquam fame 
gloriam et nominis celebritatem, arguit Boecius De consolacione 
libro 1i° prosa vii declarans pulchre fame vanitatem per quinque 
raciones. Vidi ibi. <De talibus ait poeta: 


Nomen habes sine re, sine nomine rem tibi quere. 
Sire priveris, non nomen habere mereris. > 


ii? sunt aliqui qui nomen suum scandalose vilificant; cuiusmodi 
sunt isti proditores et subtiles tergiversatores. Tales multum scanda- 
lizant proximos prebentes simplicioribus occasionem prodicionis et 
ruine | eorum abhominandissimo exemplo/ Nunc in tantum prodi- 
ciones pululant ut (quod dolenter referendum est) eclam magnates 
non se abscondunt a | calore eius. Juramenta irritant, scripta sigillata 
diversificant, assecurancias et trebas non servant. ‘Malo’, inquit 
Seneca, ‘michi successum deesse quam fidem.’ Que eciam host 


servanda est; nam qui fidem perdit, nil potest ultra perdere. ‘Tales’, ut 
ait Jacobus in canonica, ‘blasphemant nomen bonum quod 


invocatum est super nos.” Nomen bonum quod invocatum est super 
nos’ est nomen Christi. Non ergo se profitetur bonum christianum 
qui alterius traditor est, sed Jude Scariothes imitator est. 
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ever, since in the eyes of the foolish his life seemed to be ended with 
such a contemptible death. But such a death does not count against 
him, for it has been written: 


The sudden death of a just man after a good life 
does not lessen his merits if he dies thus. 


Taking these three men, namely the tyrant Edward, the traitor 
John Menteith, and the innocent William Wallace, I judge that there 
are three kinds of men in this age who take different attitudes to their 
fame and the honouring of their [good] name. Some ostentatiously 
make their name great for show, like the tyrant Edward; some 
scandalously make it cheap so that they are abhorred, like the said 
John Menteith; others virtuously make it worthy so that they are an 
inspiration to others, like William Wallace. The first set a value on 
their name and fame; the second carelessly despise their name; the 
third show a proper respect for their name. 

The first are ineffectual and worldly men, whose only aim and 
intention in their activities is to gain a great name and notable 
reputation among men, and they write their names in ashes, that is in 
the empty memories of men, who are nothing but earth and ashes. 
Against such men, who thus overvalue the glory of fame and the 
renown of their name, Boethius argues in De Consolatione, Book II, 
Chapter 7, where he makes a fine statement on the emptiness of fame 
for five reasons. Read him. About such men the poet says: 


You have the name without the substance: seek for yourself the 
substance without the name. 
If you lack the substance, you do not deserve to have the name. 


Secondly there are some who scandalously make their name cheap; 
of this kind are those traitors and crafty renegades. Such men cause 
great offence to their neighbours by offering simpler souls the 
opportunity for treachery and destruction by their utterly detestable 
example. Nowadays treachery spreads so widely that — something: 
which one must grieve to tell — even the magnates cannot hide from 
its heat. They do not observe oaths, they alter sealed documents, they 
do not keep assurances or truces. ‘I prefer to fail,’ says Seneca, 
‘rather than break my word.’ That should be kept even with an 
enemy, for the man who loses the right to be trusted has nothing else 


to lose. ‘Such men’, as James says in the Scriptures, “blaspheme the 


good name which has been invoked on our behalf.’ The good name 
which has been invoked on our behalf is the name of Christ. The man 
who betrays another, then, does not profess himself a good 
Christian, but is imitating Judas Iscariot. . 

Thirdly there are some who virtuously make their name worthy. 
Such a man was William Wallace. ‘William’ is explained as ‘a kindly 
man’, and ‘Wallace’ as ‘untouched by grief’. He was, I say, a kindly 
man, which was proved after his death, as most of the English testify 
truthfully, because indeed a holy hermit in England, carried away in 
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1° sunt aliqui qui nomen suum virtuose dignificant; qualis fuit 
Willelmus Wales. Willelmus interpretatur ‘vir almus’, Wales ‘sine 
ve’. Fuit, inquam, vir almus, quod probatum est post 1ipsius mortem, 
cum” ipsi plerique Anglici veridice testantur, quod quidem in ipsa 
Anglia sanctus heremita raptus in spiritu vidit quasi innumeras 
animas de penis purgatorii liberatas, quasi’ prestolantes aditum regni 
celestis, quoadusque per ministertum angelorum maximo cum 


honore introducta fuit et premissa anima ipsius Willelmi Wales, pro 


fidelitate et patria sua usque ad mortem legitime decertantis, qui 
numquam Anglis se submisit vel homagium prestitit, et ideo fuit ‘sine 
ve’ reprobacionis vel obprobrii. De quo propterea potest referri illud 


Hester quod ‘fama nominis elus crescebat cotidie’. De quo eciam et 


aliis duobus premissis aptatur illud proverbrum: ‘Memoria justi cum 
laudibus et nomen impiorum putrescit.’ 


h +t+utdel.C i interlin.C 


9 


De coronacione regis Roberti de Broys* 


Anno domini m° ccc? vi paucis evolutis diebus post mortem domini 
Johannis Redcomyn, idem Robertus Brois comes tunc de Carrik 
assumptis secum quotquot habere potuit ad Sconam properavit; etin 
sede positus regali modo quo solebant reges Scocie 1 ten vi'° k? 
aprilis coronatur. Unde: 


Anno milleno tricenteno quoque seno | 
de Brois Robertus regum de stirpe repertus 
suscipit in Scona regni Scocie diadema. 

Hec in aprilinas sexto sunt facta kalendas. 


Rem grandem certe incepit rex’ onera importabilia propriis humeris 


imponens, nam contra potentissimum regem Anglie et omnes eius 
complices et fautores Anglos non solum manum erexit, sed eclam 
contra omnes et singulos de regno Scocie, exceptis paucissimis sibi 
benevolis, qui respectu multitudinis partis adverse erant quasi gutta 
aque fluctibus maris, vel unicum granum culuscumque seminis 
numerositati arene computata se dedit ad certandum. Etus eciam 


infortunia, fugas et pericula, erumpnas et tedia, famen et sitim, © 


vigilias et jejunia, nuditates et frigora, insidias et exilia, propin- 
quorum et magis carorum capciones, incarceraciones, occisiones, et 
excidia, quibus in principio sue guerre victus et fugatus ubique 
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spirit, saw practically countless souls freed from the pains of 
purgatory, who seemed to be awaiting entrance into the kingdom of 
Heaven, until with the help of angels there was introduced and sent 


onwards with the greatest honour the soul of this William Wallace, 


who was rightly striving until his death for faithfulness and his native 
land, a man who never submitted to the English or offered homage, 
and for that reason was ‘untouched by grief in the sense of criticism 
or reproach. To him therefore can be applied what was said in 
Esther: “The fame of his name grew every day.’ Of Wallace and the 
two others I have mentioned the following proverb is appro- 
priate:“The righteous are remembered in blessings, and the name of 
the wicked falls into decay.’ 


9 
The coronation of King Robert de Bruce 


1306. When a few days had passed after the death of Sir John the Red 
Comyn, the same Robert Bruce, then earl of Carrick, hastened to 
Scone, taking with him as many as he could, and on 27 March, sitting 
on the royal seat, he was crowned in the fashion in which the kings of 
Scotland were customarily distinguished. Hence: 


In the thirteen hundred and sixth year 

when Robert Bruce was discovered to be of royal stock 

he assumed at Scone the diadem of the kingdom of Scotland. 
This took place on the sixth day before the Kalends of April. 


It was indeed a mighty undertaking that the king began, taking 
unbearable burdens upon his shoulders, for not only did he raise his 
hand against the mighty king of England and all his confederates and 
flatterers, but he also devoted himself to a struggle against one and all 


in the kingdom of Scotland, with the exception of a very few well- 


disposed to him, who in comparison with the multitude of the other 
side were like a drop of water reckoned against the waves of the sea, or 
a single grain of any seed against a great number of grains of the sand. 


_ No person now living can, I think, recall or 1s capable of relating his 


misfortunes, flights and dangers, afflictions and irritations, his hunger 
and thirst, the watches and fasts, scanty clothing and chills, ambushes 
and exiles, the captures, imprisonments, killings and ruinations 
affecting kinsmen and those even more dear to him, which he suffered 
everywhere when defeated and a tugitive at the beginning of his war. 
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succubuit, nullus, ut opinor, modo vivens recolit vel sufficit enarrare. 
Preterea inter tot adversa et | innumerabiles angustias quas leto animo 
pertulit et invicto, si quis’ suos particulares conflictus et singulares 
triumphos — victorias et duella, quibus Domino opitulante, propriis 
viribus et humana vigorosa virtute, hostium cuneos penetrabat 
securus hos potenter nunc prosternens et potenter nunc declinans 
penam mortis evadendo — noverit recitare, <experietur>”, ut arbitror, 
quod infra climata mundi suis temporibus in arte pugnandi et corporis 
vigore nullos® similes comprobabit. Ideo eius particularia gesta 
scribere postpono, tum quia non paucas membranas occuparent, tum 
quia, licet indubitanter sint vera, locus tamen et tempus quibus fiebant 
et patrata fuerunt hiis diebus paucis innotescunt, tum eciam quia 
magister Johannes Barberii archidiaconus Aberdonensis in lingua 
nostra materna diserte et luculenter satis ipsa’ eius particularia 
gesta necnon’ multum eleganter peroravit. Et ideo nugatorium 
censerem huiusmodi sua gesta presentibus apicibus commendare. 
Eius tamen bella famosiora et gesta nociora per annos singulos 
quibus accidebant subscripta patifient. | 
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10 


Quomodo misit curie Romane pro absolucione 
excommunicacionis quam contraxit in ecclesia 
pro morte Johannis Co-[myn| 


Tante humilitatis et consciencie fuit quod nullomodo presumpsit se 
ad coronam reg-[ni]* percipiendum <ingerere> donec absolutus foret 
de excommunicacionis sacrilegio quod in sanctuario fratrum 
contraxit de Drumfres; <[sive, ut alii volunt,]® ’ incontinente post 
facinus® commissum misit? nuncios ad apostolicam sedem pro 
absolucione sui et complicum suorum optinenda. De vive igitur vocis 
oraculo summo penitenciario suo summus pontifex Clemens tercius 
commisit ut predictum Robertum Brois in forma debita absolu- 
cionem impenderet. Qui auctoritate e1usdem domini nostri commis- 


sionem misit ad partes domino abbati de Pasleto huiusmodi sub 


tenore: 
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Berengarius miseracione divina tituli Sanctorum Nerei et Achiller _ 


presbyter cardinalis religioso viro abbati monasterii de Pasleto ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti Glasguensis diocesis salutem in Domino. Ex parte 
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Furthermore, amid so many adversities and innumerable 
difficulties which he endured with a cheerful and indomitable spirit, 
whoever has learned to recount his individual conflicts and 
particular triumphs — the victories and battles, in which with the 
help of the Lord, by his own strength and his energetic valour as a 
man, he forced his way through the ranks of the enemy without fear, 
now powerfully laying them low, now powerfully turning them aside 
as he avoided the penalty of death — he will find, I think, that he will 
judge none in the regions of the world to be his equals in his own 
times in the art of fighting and in physical strength. On that account I 
now defer writing about his individual deeds, because they would 
occupy no small number of pages, and because, although they are 
undoubtedly true, the places and dates where and when they 
happened and were accomplished are known to few nowadays, and 
also because Master John Barbour archdeacon of Aberdeen has 
made the case adequately in our mother tongue about his several 
deeds with eloquence and brilliance, and with elegance too. And so I 
would consider it a waste of time to commend his deeds of this kind 
to the leaders of the present day. His famous battles, however, and 
his notable deeds will be revealed when they are described under the 
different years in which they occurred. 


10 


How he sent to the Roman Curia for absolution 
from the excommunication which he incurred in the church 
for the death of John Comyn 


Such was his humility and conscience that he in no way presumed to 
take it upon himself to seize the crown of the kingdom until he was 
absolved from excommunication for the sacrilege which he had 
committed in the sanctuary of the friars of Dumfries. Alternatively, as 
others have it, after committing that violent deed, he sent messengers 
to the Apostolic See to gain absolution for himself and his supporters. 
So by an oral command the supreme pontiff Clement [V] ordered his 


chief penitentiary to grant the said Robert Bruce absolution in due 


form. By the authority of our same lord he sent a commission to 
Scotland to the lord abbot of Paisley in the following terms: 


Berengarius, by divine mercy cardinal-priest of the title of St Nereus 
and St Achilleus, sends greetings in the Lord to the monk who is abbot 
of the monastery of Paisley belonging to the order of St Benedict in the 
diocese of Glasgow. On behalf of a certain nobleman Robert de Bruce, 
a layman from Carrick in the said diocese, a petition presented to us 
States that some time ago, urged by the Devil, he-himself along with 
certain associates killed the knights John and Robert Comyn in the 
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cuiusdam nobilis Roberti de Brois, laici de Carrik dicte diocesis, nobis 
oblata peticio continebat quod ipse olim suadente Diabolo cum 
quibusdam complicibus suis Johannem et Robertum Comyn milites 
ut plurimum sibi adversantes in ecclesia fratrum Minorum de 
Dumfress’ occidit. Verum cum ipse cum dictis complicibus suis 
propter capitales inimicicias et guerrarum discrimina sedem 


apostolicam ac eciam suum diocesanum vel eius vicarium adirenon 


possit, supplicari fecit humiliter sibi et dictis suis complicibus per 
sedem eandem misericorditer provideri. Nos igitur, qui libenter 
Christi fidelibus subvenimus, auctoritate domiii pape et e1us eciam 
vive vocis oraculo, cuius penitenciarie curam gerimus, discrecioni tue 
committimus quod si est ita, postquam dictus Robertus et dicti sui 
complices ecclesie supradicte satisfecerint competenter, ipsum et SUOS 
dictos complices ab excommunicacione quam eos propter hoc contigit 
incurrisse et ab | huiusmodi laicalis homicidii reatu absolvas hac vice 
juxta formam ecclesie consuetam; et 1psorum confessione diligenter 
audita et culpa considerata, injungas eis auctoritate predicta 


penitenciam salutarem et alia que de jure fuerint injungenda. Dat’ . 


. . . . ° . eee to 
Picen’ x kl’ augusti pontificatus domini Clementis ii anno v”. 


Rex sic absolutus <sive interim pro absolucione mittens > in sequenti 
aprili insignia ut premittitur regalia assumpsit. Et quia valde audax 


erat, cum hoc circumspectus et providus, previdens et prudens super 


omnes in diebus suis, ut dicitur, prudencie tres principales partes 
vigebant in eo, videlicet memoria, intelligencia et providencia, que 
principaliter in rectore vel duce requiruntur. ‘Memoria , enim sicut 
docet Tullius i° Rethorice, ‘est per quam animus respicit illa que 
fuerunt, intelligencia est per quam perspicit ea que sunt, providencia 
eciam est per quam futurum aliquid videtur antequam sit.’ Propterea 


proverbialiter dicitur quod prudens respicit tria tempora, presens — 
_videlicet, preteritum et futurum; et trifaciata depingitur. Unde 


providencia proprio nomine sumpta est prius nocio futurum 
pertractans eventum. Et quia misit manum suam ad forcia, previdit 
de communi modo bellandi quem inimici sui Angli non noverunt, 
quem sui Sequaces’ peroptime et experimentaliter didicerunt. Unde: 


Scotica sit guerra pedites mons mossica terra; 
silve pro muris sint archus et hasta securis. 

Per loca stricta greges minentur,’ plana per ignes 
sic inflammentur ut ab hostibus evacuentur. 
Insidie vigiles sint noctu vociferantes. 

Sic male turbati redient famis ense fugati 

hostes, pro certo sic rege docente Roberto. 
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church of the Friars Minor at Dumfries because they were strongly 
opposing him. But since he with the said associates was unable on 
account of deadly enmities and dangers of wars to make a personal 
approach to the Apostolic See or even to his diocesan or his vicar, he 
has made humble supplication for a merciful resolution of the matter 
to be made by the same See for himself and his said associates. We 
therefore, who gladly come to the aid of those faithful to Christ, by the 
authority of the lord pope from whom we hold the office of peni- 
tentiary and also by his oral command, we grant you discretionary 
powers that if it is so, after the said Robert and his said associates have 
given appropriate satisfaction to the above-named church, you should 
in return in accordance with the customary formalities of the church 
absolve him and his said associates from the excommunication which 
it was their lot to incur for this deed and from the guilt of this kind of 
lay homicide, and that once you have listened carefully to their 
confession and considered their fault, you should impose on them by 
the aforesaid authority a salutary penance and other penalties which 
will have to be imposed acording to law. Written at [Poitiers] on 23 
July in the [third] year of the pontificate of our lord Clement [V]. 


When the king had been thus absolved, or was in the course of 
sending for absolution, he assumed the royal insignia in the 
following April, as stated above. Because he was very bold, whilst at 
the same time wary and provident, perspicacious and prudent 
towards everyone throughout his life, as it is said, the three chief 
constituent elements of prudence flourished in him, namely memory, 
intelligence and foresight, which are chiefly required in a ruler or 
general. For memory, as Cicero informs us in the second book of his 
Rhetoric, ‘is the quality by which the mind looks back at the past, 
intelligence is the quality by which it perceives the present, and 
foresight is the quality by which something still to come is seen before 
it comes into being.’ For this reason there is a proverb which states 
that a prudent man has regard for three kinds of time, namely 
present, past and future; and [prudence] is depicted with three faces. 
Hence foresight properly so called is prior knowledge of a future 
event before it happens. And because he turned his hand to brave 
deeds, he had foresight about the ordinary way of fighting which his 
English enemies did not know and which his [Scottish] followers 
learned very well by experience. Hence: 


Let the retaliation of Scotland depend on her foot-soldiers, her 
mountains, her mosses, her countryside; 

let woods, bow and spear serve as secure walls. | 

Let her warbands threaten among the narrow places, and let her plains 

be so kindled with fires that they are abandoned by the enemy. 

Let her sentinels be watchful, crying out by night. 

Thus thrown into disorder the enemy will retire, put to flight by the 
sword of hunger; 

it is a certainty, so King Robert assures us. 
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1] 


De bello de Methfen et Dalri 
et variis regis tribulacionibus 


Eodem anno sue coronacionis xix die mensis juni victus est rex 


Robertus cum suis <et in fugam conversus> apud Methfen per 
Odomarum de Valencia, custodem tunc Scocie ex parte regis Anglie, 
et in villa de Perth tunc bene murata moram facientem cum magna 
potencia tam Anglorum quam Scotorum ad fidem et pacem regis 
Anglie existencium. In quo conflictu | [li-]cet” predictus rex multos de 


- suis non perdidit, tamen propter mala principia (que vulgi opinione 


infelici fine claudentur) <plebei consternati tabescebant,> quam- 
quam contra’ senciat poeta dicens: 


Debile principium melior fortuna sequetur. 


Sui ceperunt tediis aggravari, et pars victrix de data victoria multum 
confortari. Unde omnes uxores eorum qui regem sunt secuti voce 
preconis, ut maritos/sequantur, jubentur proscribi. Propter quod 
multe mulieres tam Solute quam conjugate sub silvis latitantes cum 
suis regi adheserunt, et in presidio cum €o morabantur. Eodem anno 
cum idem rex in finibus Adolie et Ergadie hostes fugiendo cum suis 
latitaret, iii? idus augusti apud locum quendam qui dicitur Dalri 
iterum victus est et in fugam conversus; sed nec ib1 plures perdidit de 
suis. Nichilominus tamen omnes timor invasit, et univers! ad invicem 
sunt separati et per varia loca dispersi. Regina vero ad Sanctum 
Duthacum in Ros confugit, ubi per Willelmum comitem elusdem 
capta ad regem Anglie est deducta, et in Anglia usque ad bellum de 
Bannok in arcta custodia detinetur captiva. Nigellus autem de Brois 
unus de fratribus eiusdem regis, cum pluribus valentibus viris, 
dominabus eciam et domicellis ad castrum de Kildromy confugiens, 
ibi cum sua comitiva receptus est. Sed eodem anno Anglicis® per 
prodicionem Scotorum idem castrum traditur, et Nigellus cum aliis 
nobilibus utriusque sexus apud Berwicum captivi ducuntur et capite 
plectuntur. Thomas et Alexander de Brois fratres eclam predict! 
regis per aliam viam versus Karrik properantes eodem anno apud 
Lochriane capiuntur, et apud Karliolum decapitantur. Et sic omnes 
qui a rege recesserunt eodem anno aut vita privantur, aut capti 
carceribus mancipantur. Regem vero predictum soli comes de 
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1] 


The battles of Methven and Dalry 
and the various tribulations of the king 


On 19 June in the same year as his coronation King Robert was 
defeated with his men and driven into flight at Methven by Aymer de 
Valence, then guardian of Scotland on behalf of the king of England, 
who was then staying in the well-walled town of Perth with a great 
force both of English and of Scots who were loyal to the authority of 
the king of England. Although the said king did not lose many of his 
men in this conflict, yet on account of the unfortunate start (which in 
popular belief will lead to an unhappy ending) the common people 
languished in their confusion. The poet, however, views it differently: 


A better fortune will follow a weak beginning. 


His own men began to be weighted down by their wearisome lot, and 
the victorious side to be greatly strengthened by the victory given to 
them. And so the order went out by herald’s proclamation that all the 
wives of those who had followed the king were to be outlawed, so as 
to make them follow their husbands. On this account many women, 
both spinsters and wives, hid in the woods with their people, 
adhering to the king, and remained with him under his protection. 

In the same year, as the same king was fleeing from the enemy and 
hiding with his men on the borders of Atholl and Argyll, on 11 
August at a certain place which is named Dalry he was defeated a 
second time and put to flight; but he did not lose many of his men 
there either. Nonetheless fear overtook all of them, and they were all 
separated from one another and scattered throughout various 
places. The queen indeed fled to St Duthac’s in Ross, where she was 
captured by William earl of Ross, then conveyed to the king of 
England and kept captive in close custody in England until after the 
battle of Bannockburn. Neil de Bruce also, one of the brothers of the 
same king, fled to the castle of Kildrummy with many valiant men, 
some ladies and their attendants, and was received there with those in 
his company. But in the same year the same castle was handed over to 
the English by the treachery of some Scots, and Neil and other nobles 
of both sexes were taken as captives to Berwick and executed. 
Thomas and Alexander de Bruce, also brothers of the aforesaid king, 
were captured: at Loch Ryan in the same year when they were 
hurrying by another route towards Carrick, and were beheaded at 
Carlisle. And thus all who left the king’s side that year were either put 
to death or captured and committed to prisons. From the ranks of 
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Levenax et Gilbertus de Haya de numero nobilium secuti sunt, et in 
omni tribulacione sibi comites individui facti sunt. Et licet aliquando 
cogente hostium persecucione ab eius presencia fuerant divisi, ab 
elusdem tamen fide et dilecclone numquam recesserunt. Contigit 
autem cito post hec regem predictum a suis separari, et infinitas 
miserias pati, ac innumeris periculis conquassari; quandoque tribus, 
quandoque duobus adjunctus, et plerumque solus, omni auxilio 
humano remansit destitutus. Nunc integram quindenam absque 
ciborum alimonia quacumque preter herbas crudas et aquam 
transegit; nunc attritis vetustate calclamentis nudis pedibus incessit. 
Nunc solus in insulis relictus, | nunc solus ab hostibus fugatus, nunc a 
servis suis despectus, in omni desolacione permansit. A notis ejectus 
deseritur; ab Anglicis quasi res perdita vel furto subtracta per 
ecclesias inquiri jubetur. Et sic omnibus tam propinquis quam 
remotis factus est in sibilum, fabulam et derisum. <Propterea postea 
in diebus sue prosperitatis familiaribus suis huiusmodi dicere 
consuevit: 


Nime Scotorum libertas prisca [moveret] ¥ 
Tot mala non paterer orbis ob imperium.>" 


Sed tibi, Domine, derelictus est pauper; exuli tu eris adjutor. In 
omnibus hiis non est effrictus’ animus eius,/ sed ad liberandum de 
servitute gentem suam adhuc manus eius extenta. Speravit in Deo, et 
liberavit eum, et ex omnibus angustiis eius eduxit eum. 
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Quod nulla fortuna mala est apud sapientem 
et quod labor improbus omnia vincit 


Diligentibus enim Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum, et hec sive 
sint prospera sive adversa. Propter quod Salomon:* ‘Non contri- 
stabit justum quicquid ei acciderit.’ Et ideo nulla fortuna mala est 
apud sapientem, sicut’ declarat Boecius iiii® De consolacione prosa 
vi quod quilibet potest formare fortunam suam sicut voluerit. Si 
enim est aspera et sustinet eam pacienter, facit eam meritoriam et 
occasionem merendi.‘ Si est leta et bene ea utitur, bene sibi sit. Ideo 
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the nobles, indeed, only the earl of Lennox and Gilbert de Hay 
followed the aforesaid king, and in every tribulation they became his 
inseparable companions. And although sometimes under pressure 
from the enemy’s pursuit they were parted from his company, they 
never abandoned their loyalty and devotion to him. 

Now it happened that soon after this the said king was separated 
from his men, suffered endless misfortunes, and was shattered by 
innumerable dangers. Sometimes with three companions, sometimes 
with two, but in most cases on his own, he remained deprived of all 
human aid. Once he spent a whole fortnight without the nourishment 
of any food apart from raw herbs and water; once he went barefoot, 
his shoes worn away by age. Once he was left alone in the islands; 
once he fled alone from his enemies; at another time, despised by his 
servants, he remained in utter desolation. He was driven out and 
deserted by his friends; and the English ordered an enquiry to be 
made about him through the churches as if he was some abandoned 
or stolen object. And thus to everyone both close to him and distant 
he became an object of contempt, of gossip and of derision. 

That is why afterwards in the days of his prosperity he used to 
speak like this to those of his household: 


If I was not moved by [love for] the old freedom of the Scots, 
I would not suffer so many evils even to rule the world. 


But it is to your care, Lord, that this poor man has been left! You will 
bring help to the exile! In all this his spirit was not broken, but still his 
hand was stretched out to set his people free from slavery. He trusted 
in God, and God set him free and led him out of all his difficulties. 


12 


For the wise man no fortune is evil 
and unrelenting toil conquers all things 


For all things work together for good to those who love God, and 
this is so whether these things are favourable or unfavourable. For 
this reason Solomon [says]: ‘Nothing that happens to the just man 
will make him sad.’ And so for the wise man no turn of f; ortune is evil. 
Boethius declares in his De Consolatione, Book IV, Chapter 7, that 
anyone can shape his own fortune as he wishes. For if it is harsh and 
he bears it patiently, he makes it commendable and an opportunity 
for earning merit. If it is happy and he makes good use of it, may he 
prosper. On that account Philosophy says to Boethius: ‘For it lies in 
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dicit Philosophia Boecio: ‘In vestra enim situm“ est manu qualem 
fortunam formare malitis. Omnis enim que videtur aspera aut 
exercet aut corrigit aut punit.’ Hoc est omnis adversa® fortuna aut 
exercet perfectos aut corrigit imperfectos aut punit injustos. Et ideo 
significanter’ scribit Paulus ad Philippenses: ‘In omnibus gracias 
agite.” Hanc plane doctrinam pacienter didicit rex noster Robertus, 
qui cum eodem potuit veraciter dicere (Philippenses v'°): ‘Scio 
humiliari, scio et habundare, et penuriam pati; ubique et in omnibus 
institutus sum et saciari et esurire; et omnia possum in eo qui me 
confortat.’ Et quia scriptum est:? ‘Labor improbus omnia vincit.’ 
Cum hec adversa fere per annum rex solus pateretur, | tandem 
Domino inspirante, per auxilium et potenciam Christiane de Insulis 
cuiusdam nobilis femine et sibi benevole adjutus, post multos et 
varios circuitus et infinitos labores dolores et pressuras rediit ad 
comitatum” de Carrik. Quo cum pervenit, statim unum de castris suis 
conquesivit, habitatores interfecit, castrum destruxit, et arma ac alia 
spolia inter suos divisit. Tallibus ergo principiis solitis arriden- 
cioribus post diuturna infortunia multum exhilaratus, suos longe 
lateque dispersos coadunavit, et cum congregatis montes per- 
transiens usque Invernes pervenit, castrum eiusdem in manu forti 
cepit, et ipsum occisis custodibus ad terram prostravit. Simili modo 
per omnia fecit de omnibus castris | ceterisque fortaliciis in 


aquilonalibus partibus constitutis cum suis inhabitantibus, donec. 


usque le Slevach cum suo exercitu perveniret. In hiis lector 
perpendere poteris dominum regem fuisse providum et prudentem, 
qui pacienter expectabat tempus sue visitacionis; nec potuit 
computari de illis duobus generibus hominum qui impacientes 
predicantur, videlicet impetuosi et accidiosi. Capitosos enim, 
precipites et impetuosos non precedit sapiencia, sed stulticia. Dicit 
enim Seneca quod duo sunt maxime contraria consilio: ‘Festinacio 
scilicet et ira.’ Et ideo iracundi’ et impetuosi numquam dabunt 
consilium sapiens indigenti, quia sapiencia indiget diliberacione et 
quiete. Unde Seneca De 111° virtutibus: ‘Prudentis proprium est 
examinare consilia et non cito facili credulitate ad falsa prolabi.’ 
Unde tales non precedit sapiencia, sed aliquando subsequetur’ et 
sero. Secundo accidiosos non precedit sapiencia quia necligentes 
sunt in previdendo et preordinando ante tempus, et ideo cum tempus 
transierit, tunc erit nimis tarde; et ideo qui supra: ‘Si prudens esse 
cupis, in futurum prospectum intende, et que possunt contingere, 
animo tuo cuncta prepone. Nichil tibi subitum sit, sed solum ante 
prospicias. Nam qui prudens est non dicit: “Non putavi hoc fierv’, 


quia non dubitat sed expectat, non suspicatur sed cavet.’ Hec 
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your hands what kind of fortune you prefer to shape. For every turn 
of fortune which appears harsh either exercises or corrects or 
punishes.’ That is every adverse turn of fortune either exercises those 
who are perfect, or corrects those who are imperfect, or punishes the 
unjust. And for this reason Paul writes expressly to the [Thessalonians]: 
‘In all things give thanks.’ This lesson certainly Robert our king 
learned patiently; he could have truthfully said with the same Paul 
(Philippians [4]): ‘I know what it is to be brought low and I know 
what it is to have plenty and to suffer need. Everywhere and in all 
things I have received instruction in enjoying fullness and in suffering 
hunger; and I can do anything through him who gives me strength.’ 
Furthermore it is written: ‘Unrelenting toil conquers all things.’ 
When the king had endured these adversities alone for about a 
year, finally at the inspiration of God, aided by the assistance and 
power of a certain woman of noble rank, Christina of the Isles, who 
was well-disposed to him, after many and various roundabout 
journeys and innumerable toils, pains and afflictions he returned to 
[his] earldom of Carrick. When he arrived there, he at once gained 
possession of one of his castles, killed the inhabitants, destroyed the 
castle and divided the arms and other spoils among his men. 
Delighted therefore at such beginnings, more satisfactory than he 
had been used to after his long-lasting misfortunes, he united his men 
who had been scattered far and wide, and crossing the mountains 
with their united forces he reached Inverness, stormed the castle 
there by main force, and after the garrison had been killed he razed it 
to the ground. In the same way throughout he dealt with all the 


castles and the rest of the small forts set up in the northern districts 


and with their inhabitants, until he reached Slioch with his army. 
From this, reader, you will be able to form the view that the lord 
king showed foresight and wisdom in that he patiently waited for the 
time of his visitation. He could not be counted among those two 
kinds of men who are described as ‘impaciens’, namely the im- 
petuous and the slothful. For it is not wisdom, but folly, that leads 
the headstrong, rash and impetuous. For Seneca says that there are 
two things most opposed to good counsel — haste, of course, and 
anger. And on that account the angry and impetuous will never give 
wise counsel to someone who needs it, for wisdom needs deliberation 


_ and calm. And so Seneca says in his Four Virtues: ‘It is fitting for the 


50, 


prudent man to weigh up advice and not slide swiftly towards false 
counsels with easy credulity.’ And so wisdom does not guide such 
men but will follow them eventually and too late. Secondly wisdom 
does not guide the slothful, since they are careless in foreseeing and 
foreordaining in advance, and so when the time comes, it will be too 
late. This is why the same writer says: ‘If you desire to be in control, 
attend to a view of the future, and charge your mind with everything 
that can happen. Let nothing come to you as a’shock, but look 
exclusively ahead; for a man in control does not say: “I did not 
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13 
De fuga apud Slevach et de morte Eadwardi tiranni 


‘Ut enim’, ait Augustinus, ‘nemo frangitur adversorum molestia qui 
prosperorum delectacione non capitur sive captivatur. Numquam 
patuit dicto regi* a tempore adolescentizantis sive juventutis 
prosperorum qualitatibus  debriari aut corporalis quietis 
titillacionibus vel lusorum levium similacris indebite occupari, quia 
aut fuit in continua fatigacione’ laboris cum patre et avo suo in 
venando apud dictum regem Anglie ob‘ favorem ad regnum sibi 
debitum optinendum, aut certe pro defensione justicie partis sue 
cotidie omni annisu ad insistendum. Quo fit ut animequior 


redderetur ad certandum pro justicia usque ad mortem. Unde accidit | 


ut Johannes Comyn comes de Bochane cum multis nobilibus tam 
Anglicis quam Scotis, audientes quod rex Robertus cum suo exercitu 
esset apud le Slevach, processerunt obviam ei" parati ad prelium. Sed 
cum viderunt regem ex adverso cum suis paratum ad pugnam 
procedere destiterunt. Sicque die Natalis Domini pudore a et 
confusi redierunt, <fuge consulerunt>,° treugas postulabant, et! Tex 
concessit. Et post treugas concessas ibidem diebus octo intrepidus 
permansit, ubi magnam incurrebat infirmitatem ita quod in grabato 
vehebatur quocumque eum contigeret removeri. De hac fuga dicitur: 


M semel et ter C septem cum huis superadde, 
Natalique die pars Anglica victa pudore 
de Slevach rediit, treugas de rege petivit. 
Quas rex concessit clementer et inde recessit. 
Attamen intrepidus ibi perstitit octo diebus. 


Anno precedenti circa festum Annunciacionis Nostre Domine 
dominus Simon Fraser dominus Walterus Logan milites et plures 
valentes armigeri et mediocres’ capti fuerunt per quosdam Scotos 
regi Anglie adherentes. Qui Simon” ductus est Londoniis et diversis 
penis interemptus. Ceteri in Dunelmia in presencia Eadwardi de 
Carnarvan filii regis Anglie tunc principis Wallie suspenduntur. Parti 
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envisage this happening”, because he is not in doubt, but is on the 
lookout, because he is not lacking in confidence, but is taking 


precautions.’ The king foresaw this in his mind and carried it out in 
his actions. | 


‘13 
The rout at Slioch and the death of the tyrant Edward 


‘For no one’, says Augustine, ‘is broken by the distress of adversity 
who is not attracted or held prisoner by the pleasure of prosperity.’ 
From the time of his youth or manhood it was never the lot of the 
said king [Robert] to be affected by the characteristics of prosperity 
or unduly taken up with the titillations of leisure for the body or with 
the shams of the shallow and the frivolous, because he was busy 
either with the unceasing fatigue of toil along with his father and 
grandfather in seeking from the said king of England the favour of 
obtaining the kingdom which was his by right, or at any rate in 
striving every day in every way for the defence of the justice of his 
own case. As a result he was made more even-tempered in striving for 
justice right up to his death. : 

Hence it happened that John Comyn earl of Buchan with many 
nobles both English and Scots, hearing that King Robert was at 
Slhoch with his army, advanced to meet him ready for battle. But 


_ when they saw the king facing them, ready with his men for battle, 


they ceased their advance. And so on Christmas Day, overcome and 
embarrassed with shame, they withdrew and discussed the possibility 
of flight; then they requested a truce, which the king granted. And 
after granting it he remained undaunted in the same place for eight 
days, when he suffered so severe an illness that he travelled on a litter 
wherever he happened to be taken. Concerning this rout it is said: 


Add together one thousand, three hundred and seven, 

on Christmas Day the English side, overcome by humiliation, 
retired from Slioch and sought a truce from the king. 

‘The king mercifully granted it and then withdrew. 
Nonetheless he remained there undaunted for eight days. 


In the previous year: about the feast of the [Assumption] of Our 
Lady the knights Sir Simon Fraser and Sir Walter Logan and 
numerous sturdy men-at-arms and men of middle rank were 
captured by some Scots loyal to the king of England. This Simon was 
taken to London and executed with various penalties. The rest were 
hanged at Durham in the presence of Edward of Caernarfon, son of 
the king of England, then prince of Wales. Pre-eminent at that time 
on the side of the king of England were the powerful Scots. Sir John 
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tunc regis Anglie pre ceteris et potenciores Scoti fuerunt domini — | 
Johannes Comyn comes Buchanie’ Willelmus Comyn et Johannes de © 
Mowbre milites, qui adjunctis sibi Anglis post hec regem Robertum © 


acriter invaserunt, et in maximo periculo usque obitum regis Anglie 
constituerunt. Qui anno domini m° ccc? vii in vigilia Sancti Johannis 


Baptiste de Lanercost (ubi tactus fuit infirmitate in expedicione sua’ 


ad humiliandum regem nostrum Robertum et regnum Scocie 
finaliter, ut proposuit, subjugandum) versus Holme Culton’ tendens, 


pro aura puriore sanitate consequenda, pridie ante festum 


Translacionis Sancti” Thome Martiris in vehiculo suo’ | recumbens, 
apud Burgum Sabuli sine nota penitencie miserabiliter expiravit. In 
eadem itineracione infirmabatur secum quidam miles Anglice 


nacionis Willelmus Bannister nomine. Qui, eadem nocte quam rex 


obiit, in extasi raptus vidit dominum suum regem in spiritu, uncatum 
a magna multitudine demonum circumseptum eidem cum maximo 
cachinno insultancium et dicencium: 


En rex Edwardus debachans ut leopardus! 
Olim dum vixit, populum Domini male flixit. 
Nobis vie talis comes ibis, care sodalis, 

quo condempneris ut demonibus socieris. 

Te sequimur voto, prorsus torpore remoto. 


Cum hoc flagellis et scorpionibus cedentes eum abigebant. 
‘Cantemus aliquantulum’, inquiunt, ‘huic misere anime debitum 
mortis canticum, quia filia est mortis et cibus ignis inextinguibilis 
amica tenebrarum et inimica lucis, dicentes: “En rex Edwardus” C’. 
Ecce misera” populus quem elegisti,” cum quibus arsura es sine fine, 
nutrix scandali, amatrix discordie, pacis emula, caritatis inscia. 
Quare nunc non superbis, quare non letaris? Ubi nunc est vanitas 
tua, ubi vana leticia? Quid profuit tibi inanis gloria, brevis leticia,”’ 
mundi potencia, carnis voluptas, false divicie, conquestus terre, 
magna familia,’ et mala’ concupiscencia? Ubi jocus, ubi risus, ubi 
jactancia, ubi arrogancia?’ De tanta leticia, quanta tristicia! Post 
tantam voluptatem, tam gravis miseria! Post tantam exaltacionem, 
tam magna ruina! Post tantas victorias, tam immania tormenta!’ 
Cito ignominia sit superbi gloria! ‘Cumque huiusmodi exprobra- 
cionibus et verberibus sibi <spiritus maligni> insultassent, aciem 
oculorum suorum’ ad me,’ inquit miles,’ ‘trementem et exanguem 
direxit, innuens (ut conjecturavi) me sibi velle | sicut solito in bellis 
opem ferre. Sed quia mecum neque vox neque sensus remansit, 
terribilibus oculis intuitus est me, ita ut dum vixero et illus 
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Comyn earl of Buchan, Sir William Comyn and Sir John de 
Mowbray knights, who after this made a fierce attack on King 
Robert with the help of English forces, and put him in very great 
danger up to the [time of the] death ofthe king ofEngland. 

In 1307 while he was moving on the eve of St John the Baptist from 
Lanercost (where he was afflicted with illness on his expedition to 
humble Robert our king and, as he planned, to subjugate the 
kingdom of Scotland once and for all) to Holm Cultram for its pure 
air to recover his health, he died wretchedly without a sign of 
penitence at Burgh-by-Sands as he lay on his waggon on the day 
before the feast of the Translation of St Thomas the Martyr. 

On the same journey a certain knight of English race called 
William Bannister was ill at the same time. On the same night that the 
king died, Bannister in a trance saw the soul of his lord the king, bent 
over and surrounded by a great multitude of demons jeering and 
deriding him with loud laughter saying: 


Behold King Edward, raging like a leopard! 

At one time while he was alive, he evilly struck down the Lord’s people. 
You will go, dear friend, as our companion on such a journey 

to the place where you are condemned to associate with devils. 

Shaking off all our lethargy, we attend you with our prayers. 


Striking him with whips and flails as they said this, they drove him 
away. ‘Let us’, they said, ‘sing for a while the song of death owed to 
this wretched soul, since the daughter of death and the nourishment 
of the unquenchable fire is the friend of darkness and the enemy of 
light, saying: “Behold King Edward” etc. See, wretched [soul], the 


_ people whom you have chosen, with whom you are destined to burn 


forever, nurse of scandal, lover of discord, rival of peace, man 
ignorant of love. Why do you not now flaunt your pride, why not 
show your joy? Where is your vanity now, where your vain 
happiness? What profit did you gain from your empty glory, your 
short-lived happiness, your temporal power, your fleshly pleasure, 
your false riches, your acquisition of land, your mighty family, [your 
military display,] and your evil lust? Where is your jesting, your 
laughter, your boasting, your pride?’ From such happiness to such 
sorrow! After such pleasure, such heavy affliction! After such 
haughtiness, so great a fall! After such victories, such extreme 
torments! How quickly the glory of the proud becomes their 
disgrace! “And when the evil spirits had insulted him with reproaches 
and blows of this kind, the king turned his gaze upon me,’ said the 
knight, “as I trembled feebly, indicating (as I surmised) that he 
wanted me to bring him assistance as was usual in battle. But because 
neither voice nor feelings were left to me, he looked upon me with 
terrible eyes, so that I will never be able to feel light-hearted as long as 
| live to remember him.’ At this he was swallowed up in a moment in 
the pit of Hell, lamenting in a mournful voice and crying out: 
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recordavero numquam letari potero.” Cum hoc” absorptus est in 
momento in infernali puteo, voce lugubri ejulans et exclamans: 


Heu cur peccavi? Fallor quia non bene cavi. 
Heu cur peccavi? Perit et nichil est quod amavi. 
Heu cur peccavi? Video quia litus aravi 

cum sudore gravi michimet tormenta paravi. 


Ad se igitur miles de extasi reversus misit pro regis cubiculario suo 
caro cognato petens ab eo quomodo se habuit rex. ‘Bene’, ait juvenis, 
‘incipit convalescere’, hec sibi propterea insinuans ne si sibi 
infirmanti veritatem annunciaret, nimiam tristiciam avunculo suo 
inferret. “Non sic’, inquit miles, ‘quia mortuus est, duplici heu morte 
preventus, et non est quiei opem ferat ex omnibus caris eius.’ 


u-- dD; ho interlin.C 


14 


Qualiter Willelmus Bannester territus visione regis 
despexit mundum 


Missum est pro regis filio principe tunc Vallie. Quo protinus 


veniente, exequiis patris sepultureque’ dispositis, Londonias’ corpus 


perducitur ubi nunc humatum requiescit; extales tamen <et 
intestina> sua in Holmo subterrantur. Hic in principio. milicie sue 
bella movens Anglicos diris flagellis verberavit, et suis nequictis 
totum orbem perturbavit, et crudelitate commovit. Passagium Terre 
Sancte suo dolo impedivit, Scociam invasit, et Scotos cum regno 
fraudulenter subegit, Walliam profligavit, Johannem de Balliolo 
regem cum filio carceri. mancipavit, ecclesias stravit, prelatos vin- 
culavit, et carcerali squalore quosdam extinxit, populum occidit, et 
alia infinita mala perpetravit. Huic successit filius suus de Carnarvan 


_ Eadwardus u1"* post Conquestionem alias quintus.° Versus de morte 
patris: : 


M semel et ter c’ septem numerabis in orbe. 
Martire translato Thome sine fine beato 

in Burgo Sabuhi, quo finit marchia regni, 
Edwardus cecidit, qui Scotos male cicidit. 
Viscera cum cerebro cuius tumulantur in Holmo. 
Iste movens bella dedit Anglis dira flagella; 

colla superborum pede conculcavit eorum; 
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Alas, why have I sinned? I am deceived because I did not beware. 
Alas, why have I sinned? What I loved perishes and is nothing. | 
Alas, why have I sinned? I see that because I have ploughed the shore, 
at great cost I have brought torments upon myself. 


So the knight, coming back to his senses after his trance, sent a 
message to his dear kinsman who was one of the king’s chamberlains, 
asking him how the king was. “He is well’, said the young man. ‘He is 
beginning to recover’, misleading his uncle in this way, so as not to 
cause him too much sadness if he were to report the truth to him 
when he was ill. “Not so,’ said the knight, ‘for he is dead, sadly carried 
off by the double death, and there is not one of all those dear to him 
who can help him.’ 


14 


How William Bannister, terrified by a vision of the king, 
came to reject the world 


The king’s son, then prince of Wales, was sent for. As soon as he 
came, the funeral rites for his father and his burial were arranged, 
and the body was conveyed to London, where it now remains 
interred. His entrails and intestines, however, were buried at Holm. 

By stirring up strife as soon as he became a knight [Edward] had 
lashed the English with dreadful whips, thrown the whole world into 
confusion by his wickedness, and shaken it with his cruelty. By his 
deceit he hindered the passage to the Holy Land, he invaded 
Scotland and dishonestly subjugated the Scots and their kingdom. 
He crushed Wales, he committed King John de Balliol and his son to 
prison, he destroyed churches, he put prelates in chains. He 
destroyed some by confining them in squalor, he killed the people 
and committed innumerable other evils. He was succeeded by his son 
from Caernarfon, the second Edward since the Conquest, the fifth by 
another reckoning. Here are verses on the father’s death: 


You will count one thousand, three hundred and seven years in the 
world. 

On the day of the Translation of the ever-blessed Thomas the Martyr 

in Burgh-by-Sands, where the borders of the kingdom end, 

Edward died, who evilly killed Scots. 

His entrails were buried with his brain at Holm. 

Stirring up wars, he laid his dreadful whips on the English, 

he trampled their proud necks underfoot, , 

he defiled the world and cheated the Holy Land, 
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orbem corrupit, Terram Sanctamque fe- | fellit; 
Scotos invasit, regnum cum fraude subegit; 
ecclesias stravit, prelatos carcere clausit; 
occidit populum Christi, decime tulit aurum. 
Cuius peccata toto sunt orbe notata. 
Anglica deflebit quando vastata jacebit; 
Scocia plaude manu pro funere regis avari. 
Grates redde Deo, Roberto rege creato, 

| quem vi virtutis castigat virga salutis. 
Eius in orbe statum faciet Deus esse beatum. 


<[Hoc anno scilicet m° cec® vii Anglici combusserunt monasterium de 
Pasleto.]*> Dictus dominus Willelmus de Banester de infirmitate 
convalescens quanto prius fervencius circa actus militares estuabat 
tanto in virum alterum mutatus, vehemencius animum eius desiderio 
milicie spiritualis Christus’ accendebat. Territus enim in tantum fuit 
horrifica visione demonum calamitosis exacerbacionibus et flagel- 
lacionibus in dominum suum regem fremencium, quod ruinosum 


mundum cum flore eius omnino despexit, et ad emendacioris’ 


conversacionis solitariam vitam se contulit. Qui, ut dicitur, tamquam 


propheta ventura predixit et presentibus absencia annunciare . 4 


promeruit. Hic rex Eadwardus dicitur xii ab illo? comite Andegavie, 
qui desponsavit sibi diabolam humana carne velatam (de quo supra 
libro ix capitulo vi'°).” Quasi tergiflabellum dicitur et cauda tocius 
fecis sui’ demoniaci generis, sicut a quodam fuit presagiatum quod 
illud genus diabolicum usque ad decimam terciam generacionem 
nequaquam expiaretur’ Simile legimus in Legenda Sancti Godrici 
heremite, qui, quendam juvenem laboribus aptum et sibi astantem 
conspiciens, sibi tradidit fossort1um ad fodiendum ortum. Qui in 
brevi horula unius septimane laborem expleverat; et quia in eo nulla 
signa sudoris perceperat, suspicatus est demonium quod conduxit; et 
virtute crucis demone effugato, terram illam per septem annos 
incultam statuens quasi ad purgacionem demoniaci operis, et 
completo septennio terram denuo excolere cepit. Diabolus igitur 
hunc regem dum allevaretur dejecit. Quem tamquam summe 
potentem deposuit Dominus“ de sede. Nam sedens super equm, qui 


libenter cespitat et prosternit equitem, exponit se periculo si non 


statim descendat, quantumcumque equs videatur aliquando suaviter 
ambulare et sessorem suavius portare. 
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he invaded the Scots and wrongfully subdued their kingdom, 
he destroyed their churches and shut up their prelates in prison, 
he killed God’s people and took the gold of the tithe. 

His sins were known throughout the world. 

England will weep when it lies devastated; 

Scotland, clap your hands for the death of a covetous king. 
Thanks be to God that Robert has been made king, 

whom the rod of salvation controls with the might of virtue. 
His state on earth God will cause to be blessed. 


In this year, that is 1307, the English burned the monastery of 1307 


Paisley. 

Just as the said Sir William de Bannister was previously excited 
over knightly deeds, so now as he recovered from his illness he was 
changed into another man, and Christ kindled his spirit warmly with 
a longing for the spiritual battle. For he was so terrified by the 
horrifying vision of demons raging against his lord the king with 
pernicious afflictions and lashings, that he came to reject completely 
this fallen world with what is fine in it, and took up a solitary life of | 
purer behaviour. They say that he foretold future events like a 
prophet, and acquired a reputation for revealing things absent to 
those present. 

This King Edward is said to have been the thirteenth [in 
succession] from that [Geoffrey] count of Anjou who married a she- 
devil dressed in human form (see above Book IX Chapter 6). [It was 
from their seed that Edward was descended. Indeed] he has been 
likened to the backside of a weathercock and the tailend of all the 
dregs of his devilish race. Similarly it has been foretold by a certain 
man that that devilish race would in no way be redeemed until the 
thirteenth generation. 

We read a similar story in the Legends of St Godric the hermit, who, 
seeing a young man fit for toil standing beside him, handed him a 
spade for digging the garden. In barely an hour he had completed a 
week’s work. Because Godric observed no signs of sweat on the man, 
he suspected that he had hired an evil spirit. Once the demon had 
been put to flight by virtue of the cross, he decided that the land 
should be left untilled for seven years as if to cleanse the demon’s 
work. He took to cultivating the land again on the completion of the 
seven years. 

The devil therefore cast down this king when he was riding high. 
When he appeared to be supremely powerful, the Lord removed him 
from his throne. For a man sitting on a horse which deliberately 


- stumbles and throws its rider exposes himself to danger if he does not 


dismount at once, however gently the horse seems at times to walk 
and carry its rider agreeably. 
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15 


De deceptivo honore mundano assimilato equo 


Hic rex Eadwardus, cum in honore esset, non intellexit, quia 
sublimitas honoris ipsum excecavit et manuduxit quousque in 
foveam se prostravit. Nam honor mundi est quasi equs elevans 
hominem a terra et portans eum suaviter, quia delectabile est homini 
honorari per ministeria hominum, per adulaciones inclinaciones, 
genuflexiones et prostraciones, et vocari ‘Rabi’, ‘Magister’, et 
‘Domine’. Sed caveant honorabiles* quicumque quia iste equs suus 
est valde dolosus. Narratur de quodam histrione qui habuit 
quemdam parvum equm super quem equitabat, et cum quo coram 
hominibus in aula ludebat. Et inter alios ludos quos equm suum 
docuerat, instruxit eum quod quandocumque sibi diceret 
‘Flectamus’ genua’, sibi equs obediret et flecteret; quando autem 
diceret ‘Levate’, surgeret. Contigit quod ministrallus iste, accedens 
ad quoddam festum cuiusdam domini, equm suum cum equis 
aliorum hospitum collocavit in | stabulo. Cum autem homines 
commedissent,° histrio in aula occupabatur circa ludum suum. 
Interim accessit quidam armiger ad stabulum, et videns equm mimi 
pinguem et rotundum, reliquid ibi jumentum suum macilentum, et 
ascendit equm ministralli et recessit. Cito post innotuit negocitum 
histrioni. Qui relictis omnibus cucurrit et insecutus est armigerum, 
qui <percipiens>” quod fere eum attigerat, temptavit quandam 


aquam pertransire quam pedester non® potuit transvadare. Videns © 


ergo mimus quod erat in periculo amittendi equm, pro ipso existente 
in medio fluminis clamavit fortiter dicens ‘Flectamus genua’. 


Statimque equus audita voce domini sui flexit genua, armigerum 


submersit in aquam; et equs excussit se et rediit ad dominum. 
Moraliter minstrallus iste qui ludit et illudit ac decipit homines est 
mundus. Equs cum quo maxime ludit est honor temporalis, unde: 
‘Fallax equs ad salutem.’ Armiger qui eum furabatur est quilibet 
ambiciosus ad honores; qualis fuit iste’ rex, qui non potuit contentari 


de Anglia, Wallia et | Hibernia, quin eciam honorem aucuparetur ab 


Scocia. Caveat ergo talis,? quia quandocumque placet mundo,” 
jubente Domino, quando putat se in alto residere et suaviter equitare 
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15 


The resemblance between false worldly honour and a horse 


When this King Edward was held in honour, he did not understand 
[his situation], for the grandeur of honour blinded him and led him 
on until he fell into a trap. For worldly honour is like a horse which 
raises a man up from the ground and carries him agreeably, because 
itis delightful for a man to be honoured by men’s attentions, by their 
flatteries, bowings, genuflections and prostrations, and to be 
addressed as ‘Rabbi’, ‘Master’, and ‘Sir’. But all men who enjoy 
honour should beware that this horse of theirs is very treacherous. 

A tale is told of an actor who had a small horse on which he used to 
ride, and with which he would perform in front of men in the hall. 
And among other tricks which he had taught the horse, he trained it 
to obey him and bend down whenever he said to him ‘Let us kneel’, 
and to get up whenever he said ‘Rise’. It happened that this 
entertainer, on coming to a feast given by a certain lord, put his horse 
in the stable along with the horses of other guests. Now when the men 
had eaten, the actor was busy in the hall with his performance. 
Meanwhile a certain man-at-arms came to the stable and, seeing the 
actor’s sleek round horse, left his own lean mule there, mounted the 
entertainer’s horse and departed. Soon afterwards the actor became 
aware of what had happened. Leaving everyone behind he ran and 
followed the man-at-arms, who, on realiizing that the actor had 
almost reached him, tried to cross a river which a man on foot could 
not cross. When therefore the actor saw that he was in danger of 
losing his horse, he shouted out loudly to it in midstream, saying “Let 
us kneel’. On hearing its master’s voice the horse at once knelt and 
drowned the man-at-arms in the water, shook itself and returned to 
its master. Figuratively speaking this entertainer who plays and 
mocks and deceives men is the world. The horse which is his main 
plaything is temporal honour, hence the saying: ‘A horse is a 
deceptive guide to salvation.’ The man-at-arms who robbed him is 
anyone at all who is ambitious for honours, like King [Edward] who 
could not be content with England, Wales amd Ireland, but had to go 
hunting for honour from Scotland as well. Such a man therefore 


should be on his guard, because whenever the world chooses (at the 


instigation of the Lord), it will say “Let us kneel’ to him who it thinks 
is on top of things and riding agreeably and quite safely, and will at 
once deprive him of the honour he has gained. 

Hence Boethius speaking as Fortune to men who are impatient 
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et in maxima securitate’ dicet sibi ‘Flectamus genua’, et statim 
privabit cum honore optento. Unde Boecius loquens in persona 
Fortune hominibus qui impacienter sustinent quando honoribus et 
dignitatibus privantur, 11° De consolacione prosa 11° dicit sic: “‘Hec 
nostra vis est, hoc ludo ludimus; rotam volubili orbe versamus, 
infima summis summa infimis mutare gaudemus. Ascende si placet, 
sed ea lege ne uti cum ludicri mei racio poscet descendere injuriam 
putes.’ Scriptum est enim: “‘Sedes ducum superborum destruet 
Dominus.’ <[Hic’ expugnavit Guale-|nses* et fere totam dolo subegit; 
sed numquam in pace gubernavit. Cuius [in tempore commissa sunt]* 
dira bella, videlicet de Dunbar contra Scotos et Pontis de Strivelin 
contra Anglos, [Varie Capelle]* contra Scotos et Roslyne contra 
Anglos.» 
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Mortuo tiranno et filio eius coronato 
resipiscere cepit et perficere rex Robertus 


Sepulture ut premittitur apud Westmonasterium’ tradito corpore 


dicti Eadwardi de Langschankis alias Tiranni nuncupati, filio suo et 
herede Eadwardo de Carnarvarn continuante patris errorem, ad 
Scociam gressus acceleravit, ubi citavit tam populares quam 
magnates et clerum Scocie apud Drumfres ad fidelitatem et 
homagium sibi exhibendum. Quorum quidam hoc fecerunt, quidam 
se retraxerunt. Interim mittuntur <a novo rege Anglorum> nuncii ad 
regem Francorum pro matrimonio cum filia sua contrahendo, et 
specialiter pro reditu Petri de Gaverston’. Qui rex Eadwardus in 
regno Scocie ad huc? existens, non dum in regem coronatus, relictis 
certis suis officiariis et qui | invaderent regem Robertum, per 


Angliam festinavit Boloniam. Cui in Urbe Legionum scilicet 


Karleon‘ occurrit dictus Petrus de Gaverston. Quo secum assumpto, 
desponsavit sibi apud Boloniam super mare Isabellam <sive 
Elizabeth> fiiam regis Francie. Deinde revertentes ad Angliam, 
eodem anno coronati sunt Londoniis ab episcopo Wintonensi xi1° kT’ 
marcii. Et abhinc in tantum se dedit rex consilio et voluntati predicti 
Petri de G[averston], quod quasi major pars tocius regni sui in eum 
consurgeret. Quod pro felice omine evenit regi Roberto quia illa 
oriens inter Anglos dissencio fuit regis Roberti vera ascensio. Quique 
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when they are deprived of honours and dignities, puts it like this in 
the second book of his De Consolatione, the [second] paragraph: 
‘This is our power, this is the game which we play. We turn the wheel 
with all speed, we take pleasure in changing the lowest for the highest 


and the highest for the lowest. Climb up if you want, but on 


condition that you do not think it an injury to climb down when the 
pattern of my game requires it.’ For it is written: “The Lord will 
destroy the thrones of proud princes.’ 


This king conquered the Welsh and subdued more or less all [of 


that country] by guile; but he never governed it peacefully. In his time 
dreadful battles took place, namely at Dunbar [which went] against 
the Scots, at Stirling Bridge against the English, at Falkirk against 
the Scots, and at Roslin against the English. 


16 


After the death of the tyrant and the coronation 
of his son, Robert began to revive and achieve results 


When the body of the said Edward Longshanks, otherwise called the 
Tyrant, had been handed over for burial, as has been said, at 
Westminster, his son-and heir Edward of Caernarfon continued to 
make the same mistake as his father. He hurried to Scotland where he 
summoned both people and magnates and also the clergy of Scotland 
to Dumfries to offer him fealty and homage. Some of them did this, 
others withdrew. 

Meanwhile messengers were sent by the new king of the English to 
the king of the French to arrange a marriage with his daughter, and 
above all to bring about the return of Peter de Gaveston. This King 
Edward, who had been in the kingdom of Scotland up till then 
though he had not yet been crowned king, left certain of his officers 
behind to attack King Robert and hurried through England to 
Boulogne. In the City of Legions, namely [Carlisle], he was met by 
the said Peter de Gaveston. Taking Peter with him, he married 
Isabella (or Elizabeth) a daughter of the king of France at Boulogne- 


_ sur-Mer. Then, returning to England, they were crowned in the same 


year in London by the bishop of Winchester on 18 February. And 
from that time the king deferred so much to the advice and wishes of 
the said Peter de Gaveston that practically all his kingdom rose 
against him. 


1307: [Aug. | 


[Aug.| 
[1308: 
25 Jan.] 
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eo tempore latens pre timore Anglorum inter frutecta et dumeta cum 
sibi a quodam diceretur primo quod vere mortuus fuerat Eadwardus 
tirannus, in altum resolutus est risum. Quod videntes pauci qui sibi 
circumsteterant mirabantur, eo quod non perceperunt eum ridere“ 
toto anno preterito. ‘Letamini’, inquit suis, ‘et conridete® mecum, 
quia’ “Dominus michi adjutor et amplius non timebo quid faciat 
michi homo. Dominus michi adjutor et ego despiciam inimicos meos. 
Bonum est confidere in Domino c’. Omnes gentes circumierunt me, 
et in nomine Domini quia ultus sum in eos. Circumdederunt me sicut 
apes et exarserunt sicut ignis in spinis c’. Impulsus eversus c’. 
Fortitudo mea et laus mea Dominus c’.” Ut autem,’ inquit, 


‘commilitones mei, sciatis quia non rideo de morte inimici, sed de — 
liberacione gentis et patrie nostre. Scio’ scriptum esse: “Noli de. 


mortuo inimico tuo gaudere, sciens quoniam omnes morimur et in 
gaudium volumus venire” (Ecclesiastici vui).’ Abhinc quamquam 
tunc rex fame, frigore et infirmitate depressus, convalescere tamen’ 
incepit de die in diem, et seipso forcior effectus, in Dei adjutorio 
confisus rebelles domuit, inimicos Anglos’ de regno pepulit, 
obsistentes interfecit; fortalicia diruit, castraque ac turres infra vi 
annos ad numerum centum xxxvii proprus nominibus computata 
prostravit et quasi solo coequavit. 


d__ corrected from risibilem C ovanter rideo quia scio quod for suis ... 
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De fuga apud Inrury <et aliis> 


Novo rege Anglie creato, tirones et novi milites’ de subjeccione regis 
Roberti nova vota emittunt pavoni. Congregatoque grandi exercitu 
cui campidoctores fuerunt Johannes Comyn comes de | Buchan et 
Johannes’ de Mowbrey, cum Anglicis et suis Scotis Anglicatis 
quampluribus insecuti sunt regem Robertum usque Inrury*. Quod ut 
rex audivit, et paucis sibi respectu partis adverse sibi coadunatis, 
gravi adhuc infirmitate detentus de grabato quo feretraliter 
portabatur quamquam | non sine discrimine corporali assurexit, et 
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This turned out a happy omen for King Robert, for this growing 
dissension among the English was the true ascension of King Robert. 
And when, as he hid among the bushes and thickets for fear of the 
English, he was told by someone that the tyrant Edward had died in 
the early spring, he broke into loud laughter. Seeing this the few who 
stood round him were surprised, since they had not seen him laugh 
throughout the whole of the previous year. ‘Rejoice’, he said to his 
men, ‘and laugh along with me, since “the Lord is my helper and I 
shall fear no more what man can do to me. The Lord is my helper and 
I shall see the downfall of my enemies. It is good to have faith in the 
Lord [rather than to trust in princes]. All nations have surrounded 
me, and in the name of the Lord I have been revenged on them. They 
have surrounded me like bees and have flared up like fire among 
thorns, [and in the name of the Lord I have been revenged on them]. I 
have been so hard pressed [that I nearly fell; but the Lord has helped 
me]. The Lord is my refuge and my glory, [and he has become my 
deliverer].” You should therefore know, my fellow-soldiers’, he said, 
‘that I do not laugh at the death of an enemy, but at the liberation of 
our people and country. I know that it is written: “Do not rejoice at 
the death of your enemy, knowing that we all die and wish to enter 
into bliss” (Ecclesiasticus 8).’ 

From that time, although the king was then weighed down by 
hunger, cold and weakness, he nevertheless began to recover from 
day to day, and once he had become stronger in himself, with faith in 
God’s help he quelled the rebels, drove the English enemies from the 
kingdom, and killed those who resisted. He destroyed their fortresses 
and within six years he overthrew and more or less on his own razed 
to the ground castles and towers to the number of 137 when counted 
by their individual names. 


17 


The rout at Inverurie and other matters 


When the new king of England had been appointed, the esquires and 
whose who had been recently knighted swore new oaths to a peacock 
about suppressing King Robert. And after a great army had been 
assembled with John Comyn earl of Buchan and John de Mowbray 
as its commanders, they followed after King Robert as far as 
Inverurie [in Mar] along with a great many of the English and their 
Scottish supporters. When the king heard this and he had been joined 
by only a few in comparison with the party opposed to him, while still 
suffering from serious illness, he rose (not without danger to his 
health) from the litter on which he was being carried and ordered his 
men to arm themselves and place him on his horse. When this was 
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suos ut se armarent ac equo ut eum’ imponerent imperavit. Quod 
cum factum esset, et ipse cum sua phalange, licet pre infirmitatis 


magnitudine nisi duorum fultus auxilio equo erectus non poterat 


insedere, adversus tamen inimicos alacri vultu ad locum usque 
certaminis properavit. Cumque pars adversa vidisset eum cum suis 
paratum ad prelium, ex sola visione perterriti, omnes in fugam 
conversi sunt et usque Fivy per xii leucas fugati. Finita autem fuga et 
hostibus prostratis et dispersis, comitatum de Bouchan igne 
consumpsit. De inimicis quos voluit occidit, et quos vivere voluit 
Scotos precipue ad se conversos reservavit, et eisdem vitam et pacem 
graciose concessit. Cepit inde tanta leticia regem ita ut, cum prius 
sine juvamine alterius se vix erigere quiverat, animi tunc jocunditate 
exhileratus per se equitare potuit, ac si subitam sanitatem recepisset. 
Ad modum igitur Utherpendracon patris Arthuri regis Britonum 
cum Saxones vicisset Octamque et Eosam interfecisset et reliquos 
effugasset, solutus est in risum ac hilari voce in huiusmodi prorupit 
sermonem: “Vocant me Ambrones regem semimortuum, quia 
infirmitate gravatus feretro jacebam. Sic equidem eram. Malo tamen 
semimortuus ipsos superare quam sanus et incolumnis superari 
sequenti vita perfuncturus. Prestancius est enim mori cum honore 
quam cum pudore vivere.’ Et est notandum quod sicut a principio 
sue guerre usque ad diem presentis conflictus in omni eventu belli 


infelicissimus fuit, sic postea in omnibus suis preliis nullus 


fortunacior potuit inveniri. A die autem illo factus est rex proficiens 
et semper seipso robustior, pars autem adversa cotidie decrescebat. 
De hac fuga habentur huiusmodi metra: 


“Anno milleno tricenteno dabis octo 

in festo Domini quo scandit sidera celi 
Anglica pars viso fugit pro rege Roberto. 
Sed regis’ pedites currendo feruntur in hostes 
Buchanie comitem Mowbreque fugando Johannem. 
Ex Inverhury fuga durat per loca Duri 

usque Fyvin, leucas fere continuo duodenas. 
Quo rex cum populo fixit tentoria bosco, 
progrediens inde Buchan consumpsit in igne. 
De populo stravit, quosdam sibi pacificavit. 
Hostes dispersit, sic victor abinde recessit. 


Eodem anno in festo Sanctorum Petri et Pauli Donaldus de Tle, 
congregata pomposa multitudine peditum tam Anglicorum quam 
Scotorum, usque flumen de Dee accessit. Cui occurrens dominus 
Eadwardus de Brois frater regis cum admodum paucis prope flumen 
de Dee ipsum Dovenaldum et omnes Galwidienses ac suos ibi 
devicit. In | conflictu quemdam militem nomine Rotholandum cum 
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done, although because of the severity of his illness he could not sit 
erect on his horse without relying on the help of two of his men, he 
nevertheless hurried with the appearance of eagerness at the head of 
his troops against his enemies right to the place of battle. And when 
the other side saw him ready along with his men for battle, they were 
terrified by the mere sight of him. They all turned to flee and were 
pursued for twelve leagues as far as Fyvie. When this rout was over 
and the enemy had been overwhelmed and scattered, he destroyed 
the earldom of Buchan with fire. He killed those of his enemies whom 
he chose and exempted those whom he wanted to live, especially 
Scots who had come over to his side, graciously allowing them to live 
in peace. 

The king was then 1n such good spirits that although earlier he had 
scarcely been able to rise without someone’s help, he was now light- 
hearted and able to ride without assistance as if he had suddenly 
recovered his health. Like Utherpendragon therefore, the father of 
King Arthur of the Britons, when he had defeated the Saxons and 
killed Octa and Eosa and routed the rest, he broke out laughing, and 
cheerfully burst out with the following quotation: “The Ambrones 
call me the half-dead king because reduced by my illness I was lying 
on a litter. I was indeed half-dead. But I would rather be half-dead 
and defeat them than be safe and sound with a full expectation of life 
and be defeated. For it is more worthy to die with honour than to live 
in disgrace.’ And it should be observed that just as Robert had been 
unlucky in the results of his campaigns from the beginning of his war 
until the day of this skirmish, so no one more fortunate could be 
found in all his battles thereafter. From that day he became a king 
forging ahead, always recovering his health, while the other side 
became weaker every day. Here are some lines about this rout: 


In the year 1308 

‘on the feast of our Lord when he mounts the stars of heaven 

the English party fled on seeing Robert as a king. 

But the king’s troops dashed against the enemy 

routing the earl of Buchan and John Mowbray. 

From Inverurie the pursuit continued through ‘Dury’ district 

as far as Fyvie, almost twelve leagues without a break. 

The king set up camp for his people in a wood there, 

and advancing thence consumed Buchan with fire. 

He struck down some of the people and made peace with others. 
He scattered his enemies and so came away from there victorious. 


In the same year on the feast of St Peter and St Paul, after 
assembling an imposing multitude of foot-soldiers, both English and 
Scots, Donald [MacCan] approached the river Dee. With very few 
men Sir Edward de Bruce, the king’s brother, met him close to the 
river Dee and there defeated this Donald and all the men of 
Galloway and his own men. In the fight he killed a certain knight 
called Roland along with many nobles from Galloway, and seized 
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multis nobilibus Galwidie interfecit ac dictum Dovenaldum ducem 
eorum fugientem comprehendit et post hoc patriam combussit. 
Unde versus: 


M semel et c ter si junxeris v semel i ter 
in festo Petri Sancti Paulique beati 

~ Eadwardus de Brois et ab Yl veniens Dovenaldus 
pomposam gentem vicerunt Galwidiensem. 
Nam prope Dee flumen Anglorum congregat agmen. 
Committunt acies, vis lancea stravit equestres. 
Turba ruit peditum, fugit quoque ductor eorum. 
Turpiter magnanimus miles cadit ense Rolandus, 
et plures alii qui sunt per nomina noti. 
Tempore post pauco, Domino comitante superno, 
insula combusta semper Scotis inimica 
redditur Eadwardo, capto Cano Dovenaldo. 
Talis progressus auctor sit Trinus et Unus. 


<Hoc anno capti sunt Templarii et de heresi diffamati, et carceribus 
ubique deputati usque ad consilium Vienense; et a tunc subito 
dampnati et extincti.> 


18 


De conflictu regis contra Ergadienses 
et” capcione de Perth 


Eodem anno infra octavas Assumpcionis Nostre Domine” rex 


Robertus Ergadienses devicit in medio Ergadie et totam terram sibi 
subegit. Ducem eorum nomine Alexandrum de Ergadia fugientem 
ad castrum de Duffesthafinche per aliquod tempus inibi obsedit. Qui 
eidem regi castrum reddidit, sed sibi homagium facere recusans, dato 
salvo conductu sibi et omnibus secum recedere volentibus in 
Angliam fugit, et ibidem debitum nature persolvit. Unde versus: 


M semel et c ter semel v sijunxeris I ter, 
ebdomada Sumpte quo’ fiunt festa Marie, 
Robertus gentem rex vicerat Ergadiensem. 
Hec gens in verbis et in actibus alta superbis 
‘que nolit aut velit mandatis regis obedit. 


<Anno domini m° ccc ix xvii kl’ augusti obiit dominus Jacobus Sene- 
scallus Scocie, pater inclitissimi Walteri generi regis Roberti Brois.> 
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their leader, the said Donald, as he fled. After this he destroyed the 


60 region with fire. Hence the lines: 


65 


70 


75 
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If you add a thousand, three hundred, five and three 

on the feast of St Peter and the Blessed Paul 

Edward de Bruce and Donald who came from Islay 

defeated the imposing Galwegian people. 

For an army of English gathered near the river Dee. 

They joined battle, the fighting power of lances struck down the 
cavalry. 


~ The mass of foot-soldiers rushed away, their leader fled damctay as 

well. 

The high-spirited knight Roland shamefully fell by the sword, 

and many others who are known by name. 

A little later, with the assistance of the Lord on high, 

an island which had always been hostile to the Scots was destroyed by 
fire 

and handed over to Edward after the capture of Donald Can. 

May the author of this advance be [recognized as] the Holy Trinity. 


In this year the Templars were arrested and denounced for heresy, 
and everywhere put in prison until the Council of Vienne; and then 
they were unexpectedly condemned and put to death. 


18 


The King’s struggle against the men of Argyll, 
and the capture of Perth 


In the same year in the week following the feast of the Assumption of 
our Lady King Robert defeated the men of Argyll in mid-Argyll and 
made the whole land subject to him. When their leader, whose name 
was Alexander de Argyll, fled to the castle of Dunstaffnage, he was 
besieged for some time there. Alexander handed over the castle to the 
same king, but refused to pay him homage. He took refuge in 
England under a safe-conduct for himself and all who wanted to 
leave with him, and there he paid his debt to nature. Hence the verses: 


If you add a thousand, three hundred and five and three, 

in the week when the feast of the Assumption of our Lady is held, 
King Robert had conquered the people of Argyll. 

This people, reared in arrogant words and deeds, 

obeyed the king’s commands whether willingly or not. 


In the year 1309 on 16 July died Sir James the Steward of Scotland, 
father of the most renowned Walter, son-in-law of King Robert 
Bruce. . 


In the year 1310 Edward king ae England prepared with his army 
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to defeat the kingdom of Scotland in war [and to strip her king of his [16Sept.] 
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Anno domini m° ccc x preparat se rex Anglie Eadwardus cum suo 
exercitu ad debellandum regnum Scocie.° Cui proceres regni sui 
| lente prosequentes in modico, contemplacione dicti Petri de 
Gaverston eidem consilium vel auxilium prestantes, usque ad 
Renfrew pervenit, et modicum ibi proficiens infecto negocio Angliam 
reversus est. Quo anno propter guerrarum discrimina tanta erat 
panis inopia et victualium caristia in Scocia quod in | plerisque locis 
necessitate compellente multi carnibus equorum et aliorum pecorum 
immundorum vescebantur. 

Anno domini m° ccc® xi rex Robertus, hostibus omni loco quo 
venerat in fugam conversis atque captis municionibus et ad terram 
prostratis, bis Angliam intravit, ipsam devastando, predas innu- 
meras abducendo, et ingentem stragem igne et ferro inferendo. 
Sicque Dei virtute gens Anglorum perfida, que multos injuste’ 
cruciaverat, iam justo Dei judicio? diris subicitur flagellis. Et que non 
vix sed semper quasi victrix extiterat, iam victa gemens succumbit. 
Eodem anno consilium Vienense sub Clemente papa celebratur. 

Anno sequenti” vill | die mensis januarii capta est villa de Perth per 
eundem regem in manu forti, et perfida gens tam’ Scocie quam Anglie 
capitur, trahitur suspenditur, aut gladio necatur. Et sic: 


Perdita potavit de felle quod ante paravit. 


Regis clemencia plebi pepercit, et veniam petenti concessit; muros 
cum fossis destruxit, cetera igne consumpsit. De cuius capcione 
habentur hec metra’ 


‘Villa Johannis pluribus annis Berta dabatur; 
Perth quia perditur et quia vincitur illa vocatur. 
Quam cavitas tenet humiditasque trium fovearum 
undique; postes munit et hostes sternit earum. 
Obice quarum vique phalarum dum potuerunt 
urbis acerbi valde superbi tunc renuerunt 
munera regis que sine legis jure’ petivit. 

Hinc facilis numquam stabilis sors gratis abivit, 
atque Roberto favit aperto simplicitate, 

hec humili summo regi simili pietate. 

Ligna dolare dolata parare, parata rogavit 

ferre clientes; atque ferentes rex animavit. 

‘Nunc tenebrarum, nec latebrarum tempora, ville 
claustra petamus, nunc adeamus’, dixerat ille. 
Principe certo rege Roberto precipiente, 

gens sua scalas cepit et alas. Ecce repente 

ville profundas transiit undas antra lutosa. 
Rexque clientes ligna ferentes mox onerosa 

ligna levabant, atque meabant vincere cives. 
Scalaque diruit, unde cohors ruit omine dives. 
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possessions]. The magnates of his kingdom [however] joined him 
slowly in small numbers [only], while offering him advice and help 
with regard to the said Peter de Gaveston. He reached Renfrew, and 
after achieving little there returned to England without fulfilling his 
purpose. 

In this year because of the difficulties brought about by the wars 
there was such a shortage of bread and such a high price of food in 
Scotland that in most places through force of necessity many fed on 
the flesh of horses and other unclean animals. 

In 1311 King Robert, after routing the enemy in every place he 
came to and capturing their fortifications and razing them to the 
ground, twice entered England, laying it waste, removing an 
enormous amount of booty, and bringing immense havoc by fire and 
sword. And so, thanks to God, the treacherous race of the English 
who had tortured many unjustly was now by the just judgment of 
God subjected to dreadful scourges. And that race which had easily 
and always come off victorious now succumbed in groans to defeat. 

In the same year the Council of Vienne was held under Pope 
Clement. 

In the following year on 8 January the town of Perth was captured 
by main force by the same king, and traitors from both Scotland and 
England were captured, drawn, hanged or killed by the sword. And 
SO: | 


In their ruin they drank of the gall which they had prepared 
beforehand. 


The king in his clemency spared the common apes and granted 
pardon to any who asked for it. He destroyed the walls and moats; 
everything else he put to the flames. On this capture we have these 
verses: 


[St] John’s Town for many years was given the name Bertha. 

It is [now] called Perth because it is ruined and conquered. 

The excavated dampness of three moats surrounds it 

on three sides; it fortifies its gates and strikes down those who attack 
the moats. 

With them as a barrier and the arrow-barbs as a weapon, as ne as 
they could 

the bitter and very arrogant men of this city then ee 

the king’s demands for money which he requested without the backing 
of law. 

Then Fate which is easily moved and never stable gratuitously 
abandoned [them] 

and showed favour to Robert, a man candid in his honesty, 

whose piety as a king was the same whether in a lowly or an exalted 
position. 

The king asked his followers to cut down some wood, to shape the logs, 

to bring the shaped timber when it was ready; and he encouraged them 
as they brought it: 
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Rex, iterato robore rato, dummodo scalas 
ferre subivit; gens repetivit claustra per alas. 
Postea clatros fregerat atros lle Robertus 
fitque cohorti principe forti limes apertus. 
Per quoque pontes agmina fontes preterierunt; 
intromeancia signa levancia tunc tonuerunt; 
claustra tenentes atque tuentes et tenuerunt. 
Sic superati, sic populati, tunc perierunt, 
qui superabant et spoliabant per male villam. 
Iam superatiiam spoliati suntque per tllam 
qui renuerunt dum potuerunt condiciones. 
Hinc meruerunt ac habuerunt perdiciones. 
G ii,245 | Rex petit es, villa renuit; favet hic, tumet illa; 
hic lucrando tacet, hec nihilata jacet. 
Post galli cantus Willelmus sic Elephantus 
perdidit indocte decus, urbem, predia, nocte; 
octava Jani cives tumidique prophani 
anni milleni trescenteni duodeni 
ingrati gratum perdiderantque statum. 


19 


De capcione diversorum castrorum et Roxburgh 


Eodem anno castra de Bote de Drumfress’ et de Dalswynton cum 
multis aliis fortaliciis’? manuforti regis capiuntur et ad terram pro- 
sternuntur. Villa Dunelmensis per Scotos comburitur. Eadwardus 
primogenitus regis Anglie apud Wyndesor nascitur. Petrus de 
- Gaverston a comite Lancastrie occiditur. Et sic proceres Anglie 
duplici gaudio letificantur, suo regi firmius solito adherentes.  _ 
Anno domini m®° ccc® xiii? nocte Carnis Priv per dominum 
Jacobum de Douglas <Rox-[burgh’ capitur].°> Unde versus: | 
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‘Now let us choose the time of darkness and concealment,’ 

he said,‘and now make for the gateways of the town.’ 

On this advice from their confident prince, King Robert, 

his people took ladders and portable bridges. And see! suddenly 

they crossed over the deep waters and muddy ditches of the town. 

The king and his followers soon brought the heavy timber, 

lifted it up and crossed over to defeat the citizens. 

One ladder fell down, at which the company rushed back full of the 
omen. | 

The king, exerting his sure strength anew, moved forward, if only to 
carry ladders; 

his people again made for the gateways across the bridges. 

Afterwards Robert broke the deadly door-bars | 

and the way was opened for the company by the brave prince. 

The columns also passed over the streams by bridges; 

then as they entered, they thundered on, raising their standards; 

and they took prisoner those who were holding and guarding the gates. 

Thus were overcome, plundered and utterly destroyed throughout the 
town : 

those who used to do the overcoming and plundering. 

Now were overcome, now plundered throughout that town 

those who rejected terms while they could [have accepted them]. 

Hence they deserved and received destruction. 

The king asks for money, but the town refused [to pay]; he looks 

favourably on them, but they are swollen with arrogance; 

he profits in silence, they lie prostrate, reduced to nothing. 

After cockcrow William Olifard ineptly 

lost his honour, his city, his estates during the night; 

and on 8 January 1312 

the over-confident and wicked citizens 

lost a status which they liked to have, because they had ceased to 
value it. 


19 


The capture of various castles and of Roxburgh 


In the same year the castles of [Buittle], Dumfries and Dalswinton 
along with many other fortresses were captured by the king by main 
force and razed to the ground. The town of Durham was burned by 
the Scots. Edward, first-born son of the king of England, was born at 


5 Windsor. Peter de Gaveston was killed by the earl of Lancaster. And 


so the magnates of England had two reasons for celebration, 
supporting their king more firmly than they had done recently. 

In 1313 on the night of Shrove Tuesday Roxburgh [Castle] was 
captured by Sir James de Douglas. Hence the lines: 
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M semel et c ter si jungas x simul I ter 

martis et in nocte que carnes claudit ab ore, 

in Rokesburgo castrum cepisse memento 

de Dowglas Jacobum, populum castrique subactum. 


Eodem anno xiiii die marcii“ castrum de Edenburgh per dominum 
Thomam Ranulphi comitem Moravie, subactis hostibus feliciter 
capitur. Unde: 


Marcius hic mensis recolit quod Moraviensis 
ecce comes Thomas regisque nepos cito scalas 
preparat, et nocte cepit Christo comitante 
Castrum Puellarum, licet Anglis hoc sit amarum. 
Hec quartadecima mensis sunt luce peracta. 

Per Scotos ergo reddatur gloria Christo.° 


<Est notandum quod rex omnia castra ut conquisivit ad terram 
prostravit. Similiter castra de Edenburgh et Roxburgh preter 
Berwicum et multa mala exinde provenerunt, utpote bellum de 


Halidon’ cum aliis.> | Eodem anno rex insulam Mannie intravit, eius 2 


castra cepit terram cum insulanis eius sue dicioni victoriose 
subiciens. At | Eadwardus novus rex acriori ira accensus audiens 
illustres actus regis Roberti, perpendensque innumera mala et 
infinita dampna sibi et suis per eundem regem illata, in vindictam 
premissorum nova bella parabat; exercitumque copiosum tam 
armatorum quam peditum balistariorum quam sagittariorum in arte 
pugnandi satis peritorum, ex omni parte regnorum Anglie, Scocie, 
Francie et Almannie, Wallie et Hibernie, Flandrie et Gosconie, 
Bolonie et Cornubie, Gelrie et Boemie, Holandie,’ Celandie et 
Brabancie et de omni circumregione, et stipendiariorum genere ad 


numerum tercentum’ milia pugnancium armatorum equitum,” 


exceptis pedestribus” servientibus et vulgo utriusque sexus quasi 


innumerabilibus, congregabat ad vindicandum se de inimicis Scotis 
quolibet. Tamquam securus de ipsius et eorum regno triumphaturus 
plebeos suos Anglie in bigis et curribus, cum porcis et altilibus ac 
animalium armentis, instrumentis mechanicis, utensilibus et 
supellectilibus’ tamquam numquam Anglie reversuros exercitum 
suum a longe subsequi coegit. Sic confisus est rex Anglie in potencia 
sua militari; confisus est rex Robertus solum in adjutorio Det 
singulari. Primus nimie presumpcion1 instetit; alter sufficienti timori 
substetit. Ad istud facit illud poeticum: 


- Speret qui metuit; morituros vivere vidi. 


Scriptum est enim: ‘Confidentes in quadrigis et in equitatu suo et in 
multitudine bellatorum aspexisti, et tenebre fatigaverunt eos. Sic fiant 
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If you add a thousand, three hundred, ten and three 

on the night of the Tuesday which bans meat from our mouths, 
remember that James de Douglas captured the castle at Roxburgh 
and that the people in the castle were overpowered. 


In the same year on 14 March the castle of Edinburgh was success- 
fully captured by Sir Thomas Randolph earl of Moray, after the 
enemy had been overpowered. Hence: 


See! this month of March recalls to mind that 

Thomas earl of Moray and nephew of the king swiftly prepared ladders 
and captured the Castle of the Maidens by night with the help of Christ, 
although this is bitter for the English. 

This was carried out on the fourteenth day of the month. 

Let the Scots therefore glorify Christ. 


It is to be noted that the king razed to the ground all the castles as he 
gained them. The same was true of the castles of Edinburgh and 
Roxburgh, but not Berwick; and many evils accordingly ensued, 
such as the battle of Halidon among other things. 

In the same year the king landed on the Isle of Man and captured 
its castles, victoriously subjecting the land and its islanders to his 
rule. | 

But the new king Edward, ablaze with strident anger on hearing of 
the illustrious deeds of King Robert, and weighing up the 
innumerable evils and infinite losses brought upon him and his men 
by the same king, prepared new wars to punish the said acts. He 
gathered a large army both of men in armour and of foot-soldiers 
with cross-bows and archers well-experienced in the art of fighting. 
[They came] from every part of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
France and Germany, Wales and Ireland, Flanders and Gascony, 
Boulogne and Brittany, Guelders and Bohemia, Holland, Zealand 
and Brabant, and from every region round about, consisting of every 
kind of mercenary to the number of 300,000 armed fighting men on 
horseback, not counting the countless attendants on foot and the 
common throng of either sex, so as to avenge himself on his Scottish 
enemies in any direction whatever. As if confident of a triumph with 
regard to both his own kingdom and theirs, he compelled his English 
common folk to follow his army at a distance in carts and waggons 
with pigs and fowls and herds of animals, craft-tools, utensils and 
furnishings, as if they would never return to England. Thus the king 
of England trusted in his military power: King Robert trusted only in 
the help of God alone. The first took his stand with excessive 
confidence: the other remained suitably fearful. A line of verse makes 
the point: 


There is hope for the man who has known fear; I have seen those who 
were about to die live on. 


For it 1s written: “You have seen them trusting in their chariots and 
their cavalry and in the multitude of their warriors, and the darkness 
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et isti, Domine, qui confidunt in multitudine sua et in curribus suis et — 


in contis et in sagittis suis et lanceis gloriantur’ (Judith 1x). Quia non in 
fortitudine equi voluntatem habebit, nec in tibiis viri beneplacitum erit 
ei’ ‘Beneplacitum est Domino super timentes eum’ c’. Speravit autem 


rex Robertus in Deo, et non est fraudatus a desiderio suo/ Speravit et — 


Eadwardus 1n tumultuoso exercitu suo. Cutus caterva circumvallatus 
et gloria humane potencie confisus, Scociam hostiliter intravit, et 
ipsam circumquaque devastans usque Bannokburne pervenit. 


Jj interlin.C k — gloriosa sublimitate for gloria CA 
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De victoriosissimo bello de Bannokburn 
ubi Angli sunt devicti 


Regi etenim Anglie Rex Scocie cum paucis intrepide occurrens, non 


in multitudine populi sed in Domino, ut premissimus, spem* ponens, 


cum antedicto rege duplici bello tam in vigilia quam festo Nativitatis | 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste viriliter conflixit, et ipsum? cum suis ipso — 


auxiliante cuius est victoriam dare in fugam convertit.© Ubi comes 
Glovornie sive’ Gloucestrie et alii nobiles quamplures diversi® status 
sunt interfecti, quamplures aquis demersi et foveis suffocatt, 


quamplures eciam sub diverso mortis genere extincti, multi eciam et — 


quamplures nobiles capti. Quorum | redempcione non solum regina’ 
et alu captivi de Scocia sunt liberati a carceribus Anglie,? verum 
eciam ipsi Scotia minimo usque ad maximum non’ tam spoliis quam 
redempcione captivorum vehementer sunt ditati. Inter quos eclam 
captus fuit ille gazealeticus Johannes de Britannia, qui tandem pro 
sua liberacione optulit libras non modicas et ingentes opes, pro quo 
facta est huiusmodi commutacio quod’ pro eo libere reddita est 
regina cum venerando sene episcopo’ Glasguensi. «Hoc bellum 
captum [fuit}* inter Eadwardum de Bro-[is]* fratrem regis et Philip- 
[pum]‘ de Mowbre capi-[ta-Jneum* castri Strivele{n}’ de premunic- 
cione uni-[us]* anni quod promisit Ph-[ilipus]* restituere’ Scotis si 
(non}* haberet certo d-fie]* assignato rescursum a[b}* Anglis. » 
Modum mirabilem et gloriosum genus vincendi in hoc bello vide in 
libro dicti domini Roberti regis quem composult in lingua materna 
archidiaconus Aberdenensis. ms 
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wearied them. Let this happen, Lord, also to those who trust in their 
multitude and their chariots, and glory in their pikes, arrows and 
lances’ (Judith 9). When a man does not have sympathy for the 
courage of his horse, it will not take pleasure in a man’s shins. “The 
Lord takes pleasure in those who fear him, [and in those who wait for 
his steadfast love].’ King Robert put his hopes in God and was not 
cheated of his desire. Edward put his hopes in his turbulent army. 
Surrounded by this body of men and trusting in the glory of human 
power, he entered Scotland as an enemy, and laying it waste on all 
sides advanced as far as Bannockburn. 


20 


The complete victory at Bannockburn 
where the English were vanquished 


And indeed the king of Scotland with only a few men fearlessly met 
the king of England. Putting his hopes not in the numbers of his 
people but, as we have said, in the Lord, he courageously clashed 
with the aforesaid king in a double battle, both on the eve and on the 
feast of the Nativity of St John the Baptist, and routed him and his 
men with the aid of Him who has the power to grant victory. There 
the earl of Gloucester and very many other nobles of various ranks 
were killed. A great many were drowned in the water and stifled in 
pits; many also met their deaths in different ways; many — indeed 
very many — were taken prisoner. As the price for releasing these, 
not only were the queen and many other captives from Scotland set 
free from prisons in England, but also the Scots themselves from the 
lowest to the highest were greatly enriched, not so much from the 
booty as from the ransoming of the captives. Among them was 
captured also the wealthy John of Brittany, who eventually offered 
for his release a considerable amount of money and immense wealth. 
An exchange was made for him to the effect that in return for him the 
queen was restored to freedom along with the venerable old man the 
bishop of Glasgow. 

This war had been begun between Edward de Bruce the king’s 
brother and Philip de Mowbray the governor of Stirling Castle, 
which, in accordance with notice he had given a year earlier, Philip 
had promised to hand over to the Scots if he was not relieved by the 
English by a certain appointed date. For an account of the 
marvellous fashion and glorious form of the victory in that battle see 
the book about the said lord King Robert which the archdeacon of 
Aberdeen composed in the mother tongue. 
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Huiusmodi victoria Scotis cessit, ut creditur, in hoc bello diversis 
ex causis: tum primo quia rex Anglie injustum contra Scotos movit” 
bellum, quia injusta de causa et iniquo animo; tum quia Deum non" 
timuit nec in ipso congressu eum’ pre oculis habuit; tum eciam quia 
parem suum’ regem Scotorum contempsit; tum <quia> in potencia 


_ virtutis sue et in multitudine bellatorum presumpsit; tum quia inyjuste 


terram alienam et in alieno solo innocuos invasit; tum eciam propter 
innocentis sanguinis effusionem vindictam Dei‘ expertus est sicut in 
sequenti veridico relatu patet’ manifeste,* quod cum predictis anno et 
die ix scilicet kl’ yulii’ vigilia Sancti Johannis Baptiste apud nobile 
monasterium de Glasinbiry in Anglia e1usdem sacrista satis sero pro 


~concinandis luminaribus” ad matutinas accendendis in sua officina 


provisionem fecisset, et clausis cunctis foribus tam monasterii quam 
officine sue cubatum ire decrevisset, ex | insperato apparuerunt infra 
ambitum curie” officine sue duo valentes armigeri, de caballis” suis 
albis suaviter descendentes, et intuitu sancte caritatis hospitalitatem 
ab eo queritantes. Qui sacrista, morum ipsorum gravitate, perso- 
narum dignitate~ et verborum facunditate attentis, equisque ad 
stabulum intromissis et ad pabulum applicatis, ipsos adhuc ut 
dicebant jeyunos refeccione qualicumque tunc parata” curialiter 
reficiebat. Quibus cicius refectis surrexerunt; sed et sacrista, qui 
multum in aspectu eorum delectabatur, ad quiescendum in cubili 
parato invitante, recusaverunt’. Et” sibi multiplices pro refeccione 
gracias reddiderunt, dicentes quod ipsa eadem nocte ante solis ortum 
oportuit”’ eos necessario apud Bannokburn® cuidam certo” bello 
inter reges Scocie et Anglie committendo” interesse, et pro parte 
Scotorum assistere, ad inferendam vindictam pro injusta morte 
domini Simonis de Monteforti <comitis Lacestrie> et suorum 
sequacium a quinquaginta annis transactis advenientis pridie non 
augusti vigilia scilicet Sancti Oswaldi crudeliter <per” bellum de 
Eveshame) illata. Et hoc dicto” a visu audientis prolapsi” sunt nec 
ultra ibi” apparuerunt. Monachus inde multum” stupefactus, rem 
tacitus perpendens,™ considerabat omnia verba, hoc conferens in 
corde | suo. In crastino vero abbatem suum adiens, omnia que audivit 
et vidit retulit, et abbatem in stuporem flexit.” Qui ab omnibus 
inquirens ubi Bannokburn foret, nec est repertus qui sibi satisfaceret 
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Such a victory in this battle fell to the Scots, as it is believed, from 
various causes: firstly because the king of England began a war 
against the Scots that was unjust, in that he did so for an unjust cause 
and with an unfair motive; also because he had no fear of God and 
did not have him before his eyes in that clash; also because he 
despised his peer the king of Scots; also because he presumed upon 
the high quality of his own ability and the large number of his 
fighting men; also because he unjustly attacked a foreign land and 
innocent people on foreign soil; also because he experienced God’s 
punishment on account of the shedding of innocent blood, as is 
clearly evident in the following truthful account. 

[English chronicles bear witness that] when on the said date (23 
June, the eve of St John the Baptist) at the noble monastery of 
Glastonbury in England the sacrist of the same had made 
arrangements in his store-room quite late at night for preparing the 
altar lamps which were to be lit for matins, and had decided to go to 
bed after closing all the doors of both the monastery and the store- 
room, two sturdy men-at-arms appeared unexpectedly in the 
courtyard attached to his store-room. Dismounting from their white 
horses in an agreeable manner,they asked him for hospitality for 
holy charity’s sake. The sacrist, taking note of the soberness of their 
conduct, the dignity of their persons and the eloquence of their 
words, led the horses into the stable and gave them fodder. And when 
they said that they were themselves hungry, he courteously gave 
them whatever refreshments were then to hand. When they had 
quickly been refreshed, they rose; but although the sacrist, who liked 
the look of them, invited them to sleep in a bed which was ready, they 
refused. They thanked him over and over for the refreshment, saying 
that on that very same night before sunrise they must of necessity 
take part in a certain battle at Bannockburn [in Scotland] which was 
to be fought between the kings of Scotland and England, and give 
help on the side of the Scots, so as to bring revenge for the unjust 
deaths of Sir Simon de Montfort earl of Leicester and his followers, 
so cruelly inflicted at the battle of Evesham on his arrival there fifty 
years earlier on 4 August, that is on the eve of St Oswald. And at 
these words they glided from the sight of the listener and were seen 
there no longer. Then the monk, greatly astonished, pondering the 
matter in silence considered everything that had been said, going 
over this in his mind. He went to his abbot on the next day and 
recounted everything he had heard and seen, leaving the abbot 
astonished. The abbot enquired of everyone where Bannockburn 
might be, but no one was found who could satisfy him until he came 
to a broken-down old man, a Scot who had hitherto been regarded as 
English, who was maintained by a pension from the abbot. He 
admitted that he knew Bannockburn very well. ‘It is a place’, he said, 
‘beside the royal burgh of Stirling in Scotland, lying on the boundary 
of Britain.’ For it is said that the bridge over the Forth at Stirling lies 
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quousque perventum est ad quemdam decrepitum senem, Scotum 60 75 between Britain and Scotia, forming the border of both. Hence these 
pro Anglico tamen per prius”” reputatum, qui de corredio abbatis™ 1 verses are inscribed on the circumference of the common seal of the 
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sustentatus. Confessus est peroptime®’ Bannokburn cognovisse. ‘Qui | burgh of Stirling: 


locus’? est’, inquid, ‘juxta burgum regium de Strivelyne in Scocia ad 
fines’? Britannie constitutus.’ Hec ille. Dicitur’” enim® quod pons 
Striveline de Forth situatur inter Britanniam et Scociam utriusque 
marginem apprehendens” Unde in circumferencia sigilli communis 
burgi de Strivelyne hec metra sculpuntur: 


Continet hoc in se pontem“ castrum” Strivelense. 
Hic armis Bruti, hic stant Scoticruce tuti."" 
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De quodam metro belli de Bannok* 


M semel et c ter simul x I jungito quater, 

nato Baptista nova gracia contigit ista, 

quod rex Scotorum peditum cum parte suorum 
Anglos prostravit, equites cum rege fugavit. 
Rivulus est <super hoc> testis cognomine Bannok, 
in quo submersa jacuerunt corpora versa. 

Quo rex Anglorum, numero fidendo suorum, 
armatis populis equitum ter’ milibus centis 

et peditum turmis circumdatus numerosis, 
Scotos aggreditur, et eos delere molitur 
recursum facere castro‘ cupiens Striveline. 


Te, Strivelina, commendant prelia bina. 

Gens vi divina cadit Anglica, teste ruina. 

Turba ruit procerum, cadit hic utroque dierum 
ad magnum numerum; fit ibi dispersio rerum. 
Gens cadit Anglorum, fugit et rex tristis eorum. 
Stat rex Scotorum, fervens in amore suorum. 
Hic relevat jura que iam fuerant peritura; 
pervigili cura tollit rex noxia plura. 
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This contains in itself the bridge and castle of Stirling. 
Here stand the British, saved by their arms; here the Scots, saved by 
the cross. 


21 


Some verses on the battle of Bannockburn 


Adda thousand, three hundred, ten and four, 


[on the day] when the Baptist was born, this new favour was granted, 


that the king of Scots with part of his foot-soldiers 

laid low the English and routed their cavalry along with their king. 
There is a stream called the Bannock which 1s witness to this, 

in which lay the drowned bodies of those who had taken to flight. 
There the king of the English, trusting in the number of his men, 
surrounded by three hundred thousand armed cavalry 

and numerous troops of infantry, 

attacked the Scots, and strove to destroy them: 

in his desire to return to Stirling Castle. 


Stirling! two battles make you famous. 

The English people fall by divine power, as their disaster bears 
witness. 

A throng of nobles rush to their death here on each of two days 


-1n great numbers; there is a scattering of equipment there. 


The English people fall and their king flees sadly. 

The king of Scots stands fast, aglow with the affection of his men. 
He re-establishes laws which had been in danger of perishing; 
and with watchful care the king removes much that 1s harmful. 


All the efforts which England has for many years 

contrived against the Scots are overturned on one St John’s Day, 
for the king of the English, in striving to destroy their name utterly, 
himself pays the penalty for the battles of the war. 
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Annisus totos, quos Anglia pluribus annis 
concipit in Scotos, lux obruit una Johannis, 
nam rex Anglorum, molitus nomen eorum 
funditus auferre, luit in se prelia guerre. 
Arma movet, concepta fovet, perit in periendo. 
Aggreditur dum non fugitur, fugit ipse latendo. 
Dedecus assequitur aggressor quando fugatur. 
Cui bene consulitur quod vel sic se tueatur, 
cum paucis fugit in campo rex ense relicto. 
Nec populo patet ulla fuge“ via, principe victo. 
Turba superba ducum morbum perpessa eseucuny, 
si tamen evadit,’ eques ante, pedes modo [vadit]/ 

fo.263 | Aspiceres illic proceres aliosque potentes 
dispersos, illos mersos, hos ense ruentes./ 
Si forsan vivi fugiunt alii fugitivi, 
rupibus et rimis latitant aut vallibus imis. 
Dum captivatur, prosternitur atque fugatur, 
Forth sepelit multos armis et equis bene cultos, 
quos probat indultos alienis ulcio stultos. 
Quos tibi serviles reputabas, Anglice miles, 
his dum tu viles, opus est fatearis heriles. 
Sic levat elisos Dominus, dans robora parvis; 
in se confisos altos prosternit in arvis. 
Anglica, que plenis promebas cantica venis, 
sume sub hiis penis Jeremie” consona trenis. 

| Omnibus exosa dum viribus imperiosa 

G ii,255 | omnibus esse sitis, luis hic incomoda litis. 
Expertos Scotos metuens, tibiiam bene notos, 
amodo ne temere contempnas disce cavere. 
Excutit e pannis’ Anglos lux alma Johannis 
Christi Baptiste, pro quo tibi gloria Christe. 
Bannok habet limus quorum nec nomina scimus; 
quando domi desunt, perpendet’ gens sua que sunt. 
Palma triumphalis, inimicis exicialis, 
Scotis dum cessit, hiis laus saluberima crescit. 
Anglica milicia bis victa, fugata, perempta; 
per loca Forthina fugientum facta ruina; 
divicie capte, currus res undique rapte. 
Materiam flendi dat Anglis atque gemendi. 
Sic gens Scotorum laudat Dominum Dominorum. 
Inter saxosum fontem castrumque nodosum 
corruit Anglorum gens perfida, fraude suorum. 
O Deus immense! quam justo percutis ense, 
colla superborum calcans, et vota tuorum 
suplens suplicium precibus placatus eorum. 
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He begins the war, he nourishes what he had begun, he perishes in its 
ending. 

He attacks while there is no retreat, he himself flees into hiding. 

The aggressor wins disgrace when hei is put to flight. 

The king is well advised in guarding himself in this way, 

when leaving his sword on the battlefield he flees with a few men. 

Nor is there any way of escape open to his people when their prince has 
been defeated. 


If, once the arrogant crowd of leaders have suffered the malady of 
death in battle, 

any escape, those who are mounted leave before those on foot. 

You would have seen these magnates and other powerful men 

scattered, some drowned, some falling by the sword. 

If by chance others survive and flee as fugitives, 

they skulk among rocks and narrow clefts or in deep valleys. 

While the capturing, destruction and rout go on, 

the Forth buries many men well-equipped with arms and horses, 

who, after they have indulged themselves with what was not their own, 
are proved foolish by vengeance. 

Those whom you, English knight, used to think your slaves 

you must confess to be your masters, even as you eespiset them. 


Thus the Lord lifts up those who have been crushed, giving strength to 
those who are unimportant; 

He lays low in the fields those riding high with confidence in 
themselves. 

England, who used to bring forth poems from full veins of inspiration, 

under the impact of this retribution take up poems in tune with the 
laments of Jeremiah. 

Hateful to all while with all your strength you thirst to dominate, 

here you pay the price of the sufferings of war. 

Fearful of the Scots who are already well-known to you to be 

experienced [fighters], 
from henceforth learn to be wary of rashly despising them. 


The bountiful Day of John, Christ’s Baptist (for whom may glory be 
to you, O Christ), 

shakes the English out of their uniforms. 

The muddy Bannock holds those whose names we do not know; 

when they are missing at home, their own people will ponder what the 
names are. | 

While the triumphal palm, fatal to their enemies, 

has fallen to the Scots, their glory increases to their great advantage. 

The English army has been twice conquered, routed and destroyed; 

throughout the districts around the Forth there has been a slaughter 
of those in flight; | 

their money has been taken, their waggons and possessions 
everywhere seized. 

All this gives the English cause to weep and groan. 

Thus the Scottish people praise the Lord of Lords. 


Between the stony stream and the obstruction of their camp 
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Scotorum cetus vigeat, virtute repletus: 
et rex“ sit letus, vertens in gaudia fletus, 
Anglis prostratis diversis’ atque fugatis 
et captivatis. Sit laus regi pietatis! 
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De pomposo processu regis Anglie 
ad Bannokburn® 


Paratus igitur rex Anglie’ cum exercitibus suis, vocavit ad se omnes 
majores natu omnesque duces suos* bellatores tam. Anghie quam 
Scocie Anglicatos, et habuit cum eis misterium concilii@ qua morte 
plectendus esset ille Brois regis rebellis,° et quomodo extirparet 
Scotos sibi adversantes, et memoriam eorum de terra tolleret. 
Dixitque eis propositum suum in eo esse ut omnem terram 
Scoticanam suo perpetue imperio subjugaret. Quod dictum cum 
placuisset omnibus, vocavit duces et magistratus ad dinumerandum’ 
quot viros fortes ad expedicionem haberet; et numerati sunt 
tercentena milia et xl* milia equitum et fere tot milia peditum, preter 
carlagium, sicut metrificavit tunc tempore’ Bernardus abbas de 
Abirbroth”. | 


Venerunt equitum ad’ milia ter quoque centum 
et quadraginta peditum fere milia circa. 


Istud non dubium displicuit Deo, sicut in simili scriptum est 
(Paralipomenon xxi): 


Consurrexit Sathan contra Israel et incitavit David regem ut numaret 
populum. Quod et fieri mandavit. Sed displicuit sermo principi milicie 
eius Joab, qui dixit regi: ‘Augeat Dominus populum suum centuplum 
quam sunt. Nonne, domine mi rex, omnes servi tu1 sunt? Quare hoc 
querit dominus meus quod in peccatum reputetur in Israel?’ Sed 
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the treacherous English people come to grief as a result of their own 
dishonest conduct. | 

O infinite God, how just the sword with which you strike, 

trampling upon the necks of the proud and fulfilling the prayers of 
your people, | 

appeased by their entreaties. 


May the assembly of the Scots flourish, abounding in valour: 

and may the king rejoice, turning tears into joy, 

now that the English have been cast down in all directions and routed 
and made prisoner. May the king be praised for his goodness! 


22 


The ostentatious advance of the king of England 
to Bannockburn 


So when the king of England was ready along with his forces, he 
summoned all the hereditary magnates and all his army commanders 
both from England and those from Scotland who supported the 
English, and held a private meeting of his council with them on what 
death that Bruce, the rebel against the king, should suffer, and on 
how to root out the Scots who opposed him and to remove their 
memory from the land. And he told them that his intention was to 
subject the entire Scottish land to his rule for ever. When this 


Statement had been approved by everyone, he summoned_ his 


commanders and officers to reckon how many fit men he had for the 
expedition; and there were counted three hundred and forty 
thousand cavalry and about as many thousands of foot-soldiers, 
apart from the baggage train, as Bernard abbot of Arbroath put it 
into verse at that time: 


There came also three hundred thousand cavalry 
and about forty thousand foot-soldiers. 


This undoubtedly displeased God, as has been written in similar 
fashion (Paralipomenon 21): 


Satan rose against Israel and urged King David to number the people. 
This he ordered to be done. But his order displeased Joab, the leader of 
his army, who told the king: ‘May the Lord increase your people a 
hundredfold. Are they not all your servants, my lord king? Why does 
my lord seek this which may be counted against Israel as a sin?’ But the 
king’s.order prevailed, and when the people had been numbered Israel 
displeased God, and within three days seventy thousand men from 
Israel died of disease, and the affliction ceased [only] when the king 
showed great penitence. 
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sermo regis prevaluit, <et numerato populo Israel displicuit Deo, et 
infra tres dies’ pestilencia mortui sunt” de Israel septuginta milia 
virorum, et ad magnam penitenciam regis David cessavit quassacio.> 


Hec ibi.” Sic et hic,” cuius vindictam insinuat dictus Blernardus] ub1 
supra: . 


Et tamen ex tanto populo validoque superbo 
ad patriam miseri vix tunc rediere secenti. 


Et quemadmodum ut scriptum est: “David peccavit quia populum 
connumeravit.’ Poni potest istud’ regibus et principibus,’? non’ ad 
exemplum ruine, sec ad speculum cautele. Processit itaque rex Anglie 
cum exercitibus pompose, cum hiis que eis sufficerent copiose. Boum 
quoque armenta, gregesque ovium et porcorum quorum non erat 
numerus, frumentum et ordeum’ cum molendinis portatilibus ad 
victum exercitus, et vinum in doliis atque cadiferreis parari 
constituit. Aurum vero et argentum, vasa aurea et argentea, et 
omnem precosiam supel-[lectilem]’ de erario’ regis assumpsit. 
Profectusque est ipse cum satellitibus suis, curribus et quadrigis,” 

carris et equitibus, fundabilariis et sagittartis, alballastrariis et valetis 
arme3, cum omnibus eciam instrumentis’ ad castrorum obsidiones 
imaginativis, utpote petrariis et ligonibus, trabiculis et magonelis,” 

scalis et ingeniis, papilionibus et conopeis, <fundis et bombardis), 
ceterisque bellicis machinis,* litubus et tubis clangentibus, ut omnis 
regio quo pervenirent terrifico horrore pertimesceret. Sic quasi 
locuste operuerunt universe superficiem terre quousque ad 
| Bannokburn sit perventum. Quos cum rex Scocie’ explorari fecisset, 
<foveasque fieri infixis sudibus. acutis” et imperceptibiler_ cooperiri 
fecit>, monetque” suos ad confessionem” et missas devote audiri, et 
suos omnes de viatico corporis Christi communicari, et in solum Deo 


spem suam ponere. Et ut predictus abbas B[ernardus]© innuit sic” 


prosequitur dicens: 


Tunc summo mane celebrantur in ordine misse 
rege monente suo, dicenteque“ corde benigno: 
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[A similar fate befell the people of the king of England], whose 
punishment is explained by the said Bernard as above: 


And yet out of so large a number of healthy and proud people 
scarcely six hundred wretches then returned home. 


And as it is written: ‘David sinned because he numbered the people.’ 
This can be put before kings and princes, not as an illustration of 
destruction, but as a mirror to warn them. 

So the king of England advanced in pomp with his forces with an 
abundance of supplies for them. He arranged also for the collection 
of herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep and of pigs beyond number, 
corn and barley with portable mills for supplying the army, and wine 
in large jars and casks. Gold and silver, golden and silver vessels and 
every kind of precious furnishings he took from the king’s treasury. 
He himself set out with his attendants, his vehicles and waggons, carts 
and horsemen, slingers and archers, crossbowmen and men-at-arms, 
with their ingenious pieces of equipment for besieging castles such as 
petraries and mattocks, trebuchets and mangonels, ladders and 
engines, pavilions and awnings, slings and cannons, and other engines 
of war, while trumpets and horns rang out so that every district which 
they reached became fearful with frightened dread. So like locusts they 
covered the surface of the entire land until they reached Bannockburn. 

After the king of Scotland had had them reconnoitred, he caused 
pits to be made with sharp stakes fixed in them and covered over so 
that they would not be noticed; and he advised his men to make 
confession and hear masses devoutly, and that they should all take 
communion in the sacrament of the body of Christ, and put their 
trust in God alone. And as the said Abbot Bernard indicates when he 
goes on to say: 


Then very early in the morning masses were celebrated in due fashion 

as their king advised them, saying from the kindness of his heart: 

‘My lords, my people, who lay great weight on freedom, 

for which the kings of Scotland have suffered many trials, 

dying for the Lord, 

now all of you take note of the many hardships we have undergone 

while struggling now certainly for eight years 

for our right to the kingdom, for honour and liberty. 

We have lost brothers and friends and kinsmen. 

Your relatives and friends are captives, 

and now prelates are shut up in prison with [other] clergy, 

and no order of Mother Church remains safe; 

the nobles of the land have passed away in the bloodshed of war. 

The armed magnates whom you all see before you 

have already had the impudence to order the destruction of us, our 
kingdom and our people; 

and they do not believe that we can offer resistance. 

They glory in their waggons and horses; for us 

the name of the Lord and victory in war is our hope. 

Happy is this day! John the Baptist was born on it; 
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‘O proceres, meus populus,” quibus insolet esse 
libertas magna, pro qua certamina multa 
passi sunt reges Scocie, Domino morientes, 
cernite nunc omnes quot nos paciendo labores 
annis pro certo 1am decertavimus octo 
pro regni jure, pro libertatis honore. 
Perdidimus fratres et amicos atque parentes. 
Vestri cognati captivi sunt et amici, 
nunc et prelati cum clero carcere clausi, 
mater et ecclesia nullo manet ordine tuta; 
nobilitas terre transivit sanguine guerre. 
Armati proceres, quos coram cernitis omnes, 
nos, regnum, gentem delere per impietatem 
iam decreverunt; nec nos subsistere credunt. 
Carribus est et equis ipsorum gloria; nobis 
est nomen Domini spes et victoria belli. 
| Felix ista dies; natus Baptista Johannes; 
Sanctus et Andreas ac fuso sanguine Thomas 
cum sanctis Scocie patrie pro gentis honore 
pugnabunt hodie, Christo Domino preeunte. 

_ Hoc duce vincetis finem guerre facietis. 
Si pro peccatis vestris de corde fleatis, 
omnes offensas regalis nostra potestas 
in nos commissas pronunciat esse remissas 
illis qui patruum defendunt nunc bene regnum.’ 
Hec ait, et populus regis verbis animatus 
promittit prompte bellum de corde subire. 


Huis dictis tubisque ductilibus perstrepentibus, oppansisque aurea 
aurora vexillis” bellicis, venerabilis pater dominus Mauricus” abbas 
de Insula Missarum,” qui confessionem regis illo die audivit, et 
missam in eminenti loco Scotis celebravit, quandam brevem et 
efficacem de libertate et juris sui defensione protulit prefatiunculam. 
Cumque finem dicendi exhabundancia cordis zelanter fecisset, tanto 
jocundo murmure tacite infremuit exercitus, ut 1psos subita et 
incredibili audacia repletos autumares. Nudipes ergo ecclesiasticis 
indutus, dictus abbas cruceferarius tamquam campidoctor precedit; 
et ante procinctum” belli omnes genua flectere et Deum suppliciter 
exorare docuit. Quod videntes Anglici, vana leticia exhilarati, 
clamare ceperunt: ‘Ecce, omnes isti Scoti“ tremulento corde se nobis 
dediderunt.’ Ad quos unus senior miles Angligena <Ingeramus 
Wntfrevile>, saniore intellectu concepto, respondit dicens: ‘Verum 
dicitis quod se reddunt, non vobis sed Deo. Non” igitur vane, precor, 
major fiet alacritas animi’”” quam consideracio materie fuerit 
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and St Andrew and Thomas who shed his blood 

along with the saints of the Scottish fatherland will fight today 
for the honour of the people, with Christ the Lord in the van. 
Under this leader you will conquer and make an end to war. 

If you weep from the heart for your sins, 

our royal power pronounces that all offences 

committed against us are remitted 

for those who now defend their ancestral kingdom well.’ 


So he spoke, and the people, stirred up by the king’s words, 
promised to go into battle readily and wholeheartedly. 


At these words, as the hammered horns resounded and the standards 
of war were spread out in the golden dawn, the venerable father sir 
Maurice abbot of Inchaffray [later the bishop of Dunblane], who 
heard the king’s confession on that day and celebrated mass for the 
Scots on a prominent spot, put forward a short and effective 
statement on freedom and the defence of their right. After he had 
spoken zealously and with abundant feeling, the army resounded 
without words with such a joyful murmur that you would have 
thought they were filled with a sudden and incredible boldness. Bare- 
footed then and wearing his canonicals, the said abbot went before 
them bearing a crucifix like a commander, and before the battle was 
engaged he told them all to kneel and pray to God as suppliants. 
Seeing this, the English, buoyed up with a baseless light-heartedness, 
began to shout: ‘Look! all those Scots have surrendered to us with 
trembling hearts.’ An older English knight, Ingram de Umfraville, 
formed a sounder understanding and replied to them saying: “You 
are right that they are surrendering, but to God, not to you. I hope 
therefore that no greater spirit of enthusiasm is vainly aroused than 
consideration of the circumstances will require for action.’ At this the 
Scots rose eagerly, attacked their enemies, and victory (as usually 
happens) fell gloriously to the Scots, who had endured wearisome 
struggles for the justice of their cause. On the English side two 
hundred knights were killed, besides the [earl] of Gloucester and 
innumerable others. On the Scottish side two knights fell, namely 
William de Vieuxpont and Walter de Ross. 
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subsequenda.’”” Cum hoc alacres Scoti se erigunt,”’ intmicos impetunt, 
et Scotis,’”’? quibus loboriosiora pro Justicia sue partis extiterant 
certamina, gloriose, ut assolet, cessit victoria. <Interfecti sunt ex parte 
Anglorum preter ducem Glovernie ducenti milites et aliorum quasi 
innumerabilium. Ex parte Scotorum ceciderunt milites duo videlicet 
Willelmus de Veteri Ponte et Walterus de Ross’. 


nn cause effectus fuerit subsequendus for oo +signaculocrucis se munientes CA 
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23 


De nobilimetrista et eiusdem metro 


Tam’ igitur rex Anglie se et suos’ reddidit de Scotis victoriosos, ut — 


inter cetera suo proposito congruencia famosiorem metristam in 


universo regno Anghie, videlicet quemdam fratrem Carmelum,‘secum. 


adduxit, ut de’ triumpho suo de Scotis adipiscendo ad ipsorum 


dedecus metra compingeret, et° ad memoriale sempiternum Scotis sic . 


per eum, ut putabat, devincendis’ relinquenda’. Sed” ‘hii in curribus 
et hii in equis; nos autem in nomine Domini invocavimus. Ipsi 
obligati sunt | et ceciderunt; nos autem surreximus et erecti sumus.’ 
Victoria itaque’ de Anglis feliciter’ Scotis ascripta,“ adductus est ad 
regem Robertum predictus metrista, et pro redempcione sua 
compulsus est absque ambiguitate facti sequencia metra componere, 
que utique pro bonitate ipsorum non sunt sub modio silenda, sed 
super candelabrum protendenda:’ 


De planctu cudo metra cum carmine nudo; 

risum retrudo dum tali themate ludo. 

Rector celestis, adhibens solamina mestis, 

verax est testis, qui prospera ferre potest hiis 

quos vincit restis, pro sindone sordida vestis. 
Ploro sub hiis gestis perimit quos torrida [pestis]. 
Bella parata fleo, lamentans sub canopeo, 

sub quo” rege reo nescio, teste Deo. 

Est regnum duplex, et utrumque cupit dominari; 
sed neutrum suplex vult a reliquo superari. 
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23 
The noble poet and his poem 


To such an extent did the king of England reckon that he and his men 
were sure to be victorious over the Scots, that among all the other 
steps consistent with his plan he took with him the most famous poet 
in the whole kingdom of England, namely a certain Carmelite friar, 
so that he might compose to the shame of the Scots some verses 
about the triumph he had gained over them, verses which would 
remain as an everlasting memorial, since the Scots (as he thought) 
were bound to be conquered by him. Yet ‘some boast of chariots, and 
some of horses; but our boast is the name of the Lord. They totter 
and fall, but we rise up and stand firm.’ So after victory over the 
English had been happily assigned to the Scots, the said poet was 


brought to King Robert, and in return for his release he was 


compelled to compose the following verses without ambiguity about 
what had happened. In view of their excellence these verses are 
certainly not to be hidden under a bushel, but should be set forth on a 
candlestick: 


Grief is the theme on which I compose this song in unadorned verse; 

laughter I thrust aside when I treat of such a topic. 

The Heavenly Ruler, who brings solace to the sorrowful, 

is a truthful witness, one who can restore prosperity to those 

whose wrap is a rope, a filthy rag in lieu of fine linen. 

Amidst these feats of arms I bewail those who fall victims to the 
scorching plague. 

Weeping in my tent, I lament the battles joined, 

not knowing (God be my witness!) which king is to blame for them. 


This is a twofold realm, where either half seeks to be master; 
neither wishes to be a suppliant subjected to the other. 

[England and Scotland are two Pharisaic kingdoms. 

This one is at the top and so is the other, lest one or the other fall. 
Hence spring gaping flanks, bespattered with rose-red gore, 
embattled ranks, mown down with bitter anguish; 
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[Anglia, Scocia, que sunt regna duo Pharisea. 
Ista preest eaque, ne cadat hec vel ea. 

Inde rubent latera, roseo perfusa cruore, 
agmina belligera, misero mactata dolore; 
hinc sint disperse vires, in Marte reverse, 
gentes submerse fabricantes prelia per se; 
hinc pallent vultus, hic mersus et ille sepultus; 


hinc meror multus, quod scandit ad astra tumultus; 


hinc surgunt guerre populantes predia terre. 
Singula proferre nequeo de strage super re. 


Anno milleno tricenteno duodeno, 

binus et addetur annus; tunc tempus habetur. 
Festum Baptiste numerus complectitur iste; 

in junii mense Strivelini bella recense. 
Scismata que recolo plangenda remittere nolo. 
Obruta flere volo corpora Marte solo. 


Quis michi prestabit laticem dum prelia pando? [...] 


Sic fons torrentis rivos fundit lacrimarum 

quod meror mentis planctum persolvet amarum. 
Qui regit imperium regni regno dominatur, 

cuius ad indicium numerosa cohors famulatur. 
Anglia, turba sonat; tibi, Scocia, bella parantur. 
Plebs felerata tonat; sua gesta minus cumulantur. 
En rex Anglorum, sub consiliis aliorum, 

regnum Scotorum subiens virtute suorum, 
colligit hucusque regni proceres utriusque, 

ad bellum pronos patrie militare colonos. 
Magnatum properat, rutilans splendore, caterva. 
Scocia, te serva! Gladio te subdere sperat. 


Climata conculcant pedites pugnare volentes. 
Velum tendentes, naute super equora sulcant. 
Armiger insultat manibus preponere lora. ~ 
Vulgus eques strigidat; strepitat tuba voce sonora. 
Bellica turba rapax ruit, hinc ad prelia mota; 
sed mors dira capax minuit sua fervida vota. 
Miles equum scandit, ad pugnas est animosus. 
Vires expandit, cultus tegit hunc preciosus. 

Bis duo Theutonici veniunt ad prelia gratis; 
nescio quid dici poterit super hiis probitatis. 

Si venientibus arma petentibus optima dantur; 
nulla volentibus atque ferentibus ipsa negantur. 
Lancea cum scutis manibus dantur modo tutis, 
fortibus, hastutis, et bella timenda secutis ...| 


Dum se sic jactant cum Bacho nocte jocando, 
Scocia, te mactant, verbis vanis reprobando. 


|°Dormitant, stertunt; quos irrita sompnia mutant, 
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hence wasted strength, overwhelmed by Mars, 

hosts engulfed while hammering out mutual conflict; 

hence pallid faces, one drowned, another buried; 

hence manifold mourning, a noise that mounts to the stars; 

hence wars that arise and waste the resources of the land. 

I cannot recount the particulars of a massacre that transcends all 
reckoning. 


To the year 1312 

let two more years be added; then we have the time. 

The date embraces the festival of the Baptist; 

to the month of June assign the battle of Stirling. 

The deplorable wrangles that I recall, I do not wish to record. 

I wish only to bewail the bodies laid on the ground by Mars. 
Who will supply me with water while I describe the combats? [...] 
The source of the torrent pours forth such floods of tears 

that the grief in my heart will exhaust my bitter lamentations. 


He who directs the government of the realm is master of the realm, 

and at his nod a multitudinous troop obeys. 

England, your host cries aloud; for you, Scotland, there are baie: in 
store. 

The courtiers in their finery make a great noise; 

but their achievements do not amount to much. 

See, the king of the English, by the advice of others, 

penetrating the realm of the Scots by the valour of his subjects, 

brings together to this point the nobility of both realms, 

countrymen bent on doing battle for their country. 

A host of magnates, radiant in splendour, advances at speed. 

Guard yourself, Scotland! They hope to subdue you by the sword. 


Foot-soldiers eager for the fray trample across one region after 
another. 

Sailors, spreading their sails, furrow the seas. 

The esquire leaps up to put the bridle ready to hand. 

The mounted multitude clatters; the trumpet blares with resonant 
voice. 

The warlike throng in its rapacity rushes off, spoiling for a fight; 

but dreadful death in its capacity quenches their ardent aspirations. 

A knight mounts his steed, he is keyed up for combat. 

Clad in costly apparel, he displays his manhood. 

Four Germans join the ranks as volunteers; 

I know not what more may be said of their prowess. 

Arms of the best are given to all such comers who seek them; 

none are denied to those who want to bear them. 

Lances with shields are entrusted now to safe hands — 

strong, skilful and bent on fearful battle ... ] 


While they [the English] spend the night in braggartry and revelry with 
Bacchus, 


they do wrong to you, Scotland, by reviling you with empty words. 


1314: June 
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fortes se” putant, patrie confinia vertunt. 
Explicat exercitus splendencia signa per arva; 
iam sunt dispersi, nimis est virtus sua parva. 


Fulminat ad bella preco, clamans dira novella. 
Fellea sunt mella, tanta durante procella. 
Nunc armatorum disponunt gesta virorum, 
ne gens Anglorum vires enervet eorum. 

Tu fer vexillum quo Scoti terrificentur; 
agmina‘ post illum belli pro more sequentur. 
Architenens arcus tendas; nec sis modo parcus. 
Illac transmittas hostes perimendo sagittas; 
istac tu tela vibres, quasi fulgur. Anhela; 

non te protela; mortem feriendo revela. 
Obviet hic illis cum fundis atque lapillis, 
pandens vesana, faciendo concava plana. 

Et loca tu siste, tendantur ut arte baliste. 
Examen triste populus denunciat iste. 


Haste tolluntur, patrie satrapes rapiuntur. 
Sic disponuntur quod multi multa loquntur. 
Format et informat rex Scotus prellia dira. 
Sunt equites pedites: O quam congressio mira! 
Clamat rex; animat Scotorum nobiliores; 
citat et invitat ad bella viros pociores; 

cernit, discernit acies pro marte paratas; 
tales mortales gentes censet superatas. 
Fatur, solatur turbas populi venientis. 

Risit, derisit Anglorum federa gentis. 

| Fortis dux mortis digitos ad bella docebat; 
servis protervis nulli deferre jubebat. 

Letus fit cetus, scitis rumoribus istis: 

stabit, pugnabit; sic fiet Anglia tristis. 


Rex fortes unit, et cunctis dat sua jura. 

Quos armis munit, predicens bella futura. 
Imbre sagittali minuatur ab inguine sanguis! 
Turbine letali stimulet joculator ut anguis! 


Hasta teres fodiat’ proceres, spargenda cruorem, 


missilibus cum pernicibus renovando dolorem! 
Timba secur pectora cruri scindere curet. 

Tela vibrabit; sic superabit si bene duret. 
Mucro patet; nil posse latet pro marte valere. 


Sors preterit quibus omen erit suplenda replere. 


Machina plena malis pedibus formatur equinis, 


concava cum palis, ne pergant absque ruinis. 


Plebs foveas fodit ut per eas labantur equestres, 
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They snooze, they snore; transformed by idle dreams, 

they deem themselves heroes, they overturn the bounds of their 
country. 

The army unfurls its gleaming banners over the field; 

but now they are scattered, their manhood is unequal to the task. 


The herald sounds the trumpet call to battle, proclaiming baleful 
tidings. 

Honey itself is turned to gall while such a hurricane rages. 

Now they [the Scots] marshal the valiant ranks of men-at-arms, 

lest the English host enfeeble their force. 

Bear aloft, you [on the English side], the banner whereby the Scots 
may be terror-stricken; 

the troops will follow after it according to the custom of battle. 

Archer, draw your bow; be not sparing now. 

On that side let fly arrows fatal to the foe; 

on this side brandish your spears, flashing like lightning. Take a deep 
breath. 

Do not be laggardly. Strike blows that make death manifest. 

Let this man oppose the foe with slings and slingstones, 

spreading frenzy, levelling the hollows. 

And hold your ground, so that crossbows may be drawn tight. 

The opposing host gives warning of the baleful swarm [of bolts]. 


Spears are snatched up; the magnates of the nation are hastily 
assembled. | 

They are so disposed that there is great diversity of counsel. 

The Scottish king ranges and arranges deadly battle-lines. 

Cavalry and foot-soldiers are there: what a marvellous assemblage! 


The king addresses them; he heartens the Scottish nobles; 


he incites and invites to battle the men of authority; 

he surveys and arrays the ranks prepared for combat; 

he deems such mortals as confront them already defeated. 

He exhorts and encourages the multitude of his followers. 

He scoffed and jeered at the English and their treaties. 

As a valiant leader, he taught fingers to be prepared for a fight to the 
death; | 

he ordered that none should give way to impudent serfs. 

Apprised of these utterances, the host is gladdened: 

it will stand fast and fight; so will England be saddened. 


The king unites the valiant, giving to each his due. 

He equips them with arms, foretelling the fight to come. 

Let blood be drawn from the groin by an arrowy shower! 

Let the spearman sting like a snake with a lethal tornado! 

Let the smooth-shafted spear pierce the leaders, spilling gore, | 
renewing anguish with deadly missiles! 

Let the billman use his axe with care to sever trunk from leg. 


‘He will brandish shafts; so he will overcome if he stoutly perseveres. 


The sword-point is conspicuous; it is not perceived that nothing avails 
for the combat. 
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[et per-Jeant* si quos videant transire pedestres. 
Advena turba vocatur, Scotica gens numeratur. 
Prima phalanx sociatur; regia vis comitatur. 
Scandere nullus eorum terga valebit equorum; 
fient sic aliorum plures domini dominorum. 


Exploratores mittunt hinc inde potentes, 
multos rumores sunt inter se referentes. 

Dira dies solis pandit premordia molis 
Angligene prolis; hinc exit ab ore suo lis. 

Arida terra gerit Strivelini prelia prima. 
Splendida turba ferit, sed tandem tendit ad ima. 


Est dolor immensus, augente dolore dolorem; 

est furor accensus, stimulante furore furorem: 

est clamor crescens, feriente priore priorem; 

est valor arescens, frustrante valore valorem; 

est calor ardescens, urente calore calorem; 

est gens demescens, reprobante minore minorem; 
est stupor auditus, geminante stupore stuporem; 
est populus tritus, perdente tenore tenorem; 
surgit rugitus, fundente cruore cruorem; 

nunc timor est scitus, metuente timore timorem. 


Atra‘ dies lune pestem renovat nocituram, 
quam vi fortune facit Anglis Scocia duram. . 


Anglicole quasi celicole splendore nitescunt; 
magnanimi tamquam minimi sub nube quiescunt. 
Expectat spectat gens Anglica quos nece plectat 
admotos Scotos ab eis non longe remotos. _ 


Plebs plangit clangit; sed quam congressio tangit, 
nunc pangit.” Frangit vires quas ictibus angit. 
Magnifici modici Scotorum sunt inimici. 
Munifici Medici’ poterit victoria dici. 


| Insultus stultus pretenditur ordine cultus. 


Singultus multus erumpit ab aggere vultus; 
descendens frendens pedibus gens Scocia tendens, 
defendens vendens sua prodit dira rependens. 


Hic rapit, hic capit, hic terit, hic ferit. Ecce dolores! 
Vox tonat, es sonat, hic ruit, hic luit. Arta” modo res! 
Hic secat, hic necat, hic docet, hic nocet, iste fugatur; 
hic latet, hic patet, hic premit, hic gemit, hic superatur; 
hic fremit. hic‘ tremit, hic pavet, hic cavet, iste ligatur; 


hic legit, hic tegit, hic metit, hic petit, hic spoliatur. 
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Fortune passes by those whose destiny it will be to fill the places due to 
be filled. 


A contrivance full of evils is fashioned for the feet of horses, 

trenches set with stakes, so that they cannot pass without tumbles. 

The ordinary folk have dug the pits so that the cavalry may stumble 
over them, 

and any who are seen to pass on foot may perish. 

None will be able to mount the backs of their horses; 

thus many will become lords of other lords. : 

The invading host is summoned. The Scottish fighters are numbered. 

The front rank is assembled; the king’s bodyguard bears him 
company. 

The commanders on either side send out scouts, who bring back many 
reports. 


Ill-omened Sunday opens the preliminaries of the disaster 

befalling the sons of England; hence issues discord from its very 
mouth. 

The dry ground of Stirling sustains the first conflicts. 

Splendid is the attacking host, but soon it takes a downward turn. 

Great is the grief, grief enhancing grief; 

fierce is the frenzy, frenzy inflaming frenzy; 

louder grows the clamour, vanguard asailing vanguard; 

feeble the valour, valour foiling valour; 

fierier the ardour, ardour firing ardour; 

more hesitant the fighters, waverer reproaching waverer; 

bewilderment is audible, bewilderment redoubling bewilderment; 

resistance is worn down, order losing order; 

uproar uprises, blood shedding blood; 

now fear 1s recognizable, fear afraid of fear. 


Black Monday renews the deadly plague, 

which by force of fortune Scotland makes grievous for the English. 

The Angles shine as resplendent as angels; 

but from the highest to the lowest they rest under a cloud. 

The English fighters look expectantly for Scots whom they may do to 
death — 

Scots no longer remote but close at hand. 

The ordinary folk bang and clang; but, when the impact touches them, 

they beat their breasts. Battered by blows, their morale breaks. 

The overweening enemies of the Scots are shrunken. 

This will be known asa victory of the Munificent Physician. 

Anill-conceived onslaught 1s passed off as an orderly manoeuvre. 

Many asobescapes from the rampart of the countenance; | 

rushing down, the raging Scottish fighters advance on foot, 

exacting ruinous repayment for what they expend. 

One man grabs, one snatches, one crushes, one smites. Ah, what 
anguish! 

A voice rings out, brass blares, someone rushes, another reels. How 
tight is the corner! 


23 June 


24 June 
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Crescit inedia; corpora predia diripiuntur. 
Heu! mulieres miles et heres inficiuntur. 


Clare comes, venerande fomes, Glovernice cultor, 
heu! moreris, sub strage peris. Sic fit Deus ultor. 
Trux Cliffordensis, mucrone retunderis ensis, 
ictibus immensis ruis hostibus undique densis. 
Miles Marscallus Willelmus in agmine fortis 

| Scotorum callus tibi pandit vulnera mortis. 
Audax Edmunde Manley probitate virilis 
te gens hostilis superat feritatis” habunde. 
Belliger insignis Tiptoyt, quasi fervidus ignis 
ensibus et lignis cadis,” instat mors tua signis. 
Nobilis Argenten, pugil inclite, dulcis Egidh, 
vix scieram mentem cum te succumbere vidi. 


Quid fruar ambage? De tanto quid cano strage? 
Vix poterit tragedea pandere scismata plage. 
Nomina bellantum mea mens nescit numerare, 
quot, que vel quantum mors novit ibi violare. 
Multi mactantur, multi jaculis terebrantur; 
multi merguntur, multi vivi capiuntur; 

boyis stringuntur et munera multa petuntur. 
Iam sunt ditati per eos et magnificati 

qui primo strati fuerant velut apporiati. 

Per girum finis loca sunt vallata rapinis. 

Verba repleta minis replicantur et aucta ruinis. 


Nescio quid dicam. Quam non sevi meto spicam. 
Linquo doli tricam; pacem colo juris amicam. 
Quicurat plura scribendi sit sibi cura. 

Est mea mens dura, rudis-est vox,.yma litura. 


Sum Carmelita Baston’ cognomine dictus. 
Qui doleo vita in tali strage relictus. 

Si quid deliqui, si que recitanda reliqui, 

hec addant hii quinon sunt sermonis iniqul. 


Notandum est quod rex Ro-[bertus} B[rois] duxit primo in uxorem 
<quando fuit comes de Carrik> Isabellam sororem Garthenai“ 
comitis de Mar, de quam genuit Marjoriam sponsam Walteri 
Steward. Qua mortua duxit Elizabeth domini Hameri de Burkis 
comitis de Hulster, de qua genuit regem David ii. Hec ultima regina 
consepulta est regi Ro-[berto] in choro de Dunf’. Regnavit xxiii annis, 
et regno suo viii devicit regem Anglie apud Bannok. Et eundem apud 
Biland effugavit anno regni sui xvi. Et post expulsionem Johannis de 
Balliolo regnum Scocie in maxima fluctuacione et perturbacione 
adversabatur non solum Anglorum potencia, sed per bella intestina 
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One man slashes, one slays, one warns, one wounds, one is routed; 
one lurks, one swaggers, one shoves, one groans, one is worsted; 
one shrieks, one shrinks, one shakes, one shudders, one is roped; 
one picks, one cloaks, one plucks, one pokes, one is robbed. 

There is mounting hunger. Bodies and booty are rifled. 

Sadly, warriors, women and heirs are affected. 


Earl of Clare, revered kindler of courage, landholder of Gloucester, 

alas! you die, struck down in the carnage! Thus God becomes the 
avenger. 

Fierce Clifford, the sword’s point has blunted you, 

by mighty blows you are laid low in the thick of the foe. 

William Marshal, valiant knight in the battle-line, 

Scottish hardihood has inflicted mortal wounds on you. 

Edmund Mauley, audacious in thy manly prowess, 

you are overcome by a hostile people abounding in ferocity. 

Tibetot, illustrious warrior, like a blazing fire 

you fall victim to swords and staves; your death 1s a threat to the 
standards. 

Noble Argentan, fighter renowned, sweet Giles, 

I scarce retained my senses when I saw you drop. 


Why should I beat about the bush? What can I sing about so vast a 
slaughter? 

Tragedy will scarce avail to display the clefts made by this stroke. 

My mind lacks the knowledge to number the names of the 
combatants, 

how many and how terrible tie blows death has contrived to deal 
there. 

Many are mown down, many transfixed by spears; 

many are drowned, many taken alive; 

many are bound in fetters and held for ransom. 

Because of these some are now enriched and exalted 

who.at first had been lowly and virtually destitute. 

Allround the scene are places heaped high with spoils. 

Words charged with menace are hurled back and reinforced with acts. 

I know not what to say. lam reaping a harvest I did not sow. 

Irenounce the trickery of guile; I cultivate the peace that is a friend of 
right. 

Let him who cares for more assume the care of writing it. 

My mind is dulled, my voice harsh, my work totally blurred. 


lama Carmelite, surnamed Baston. 

I grieve that Iam left to outlive such a carnage. 

If [have sinned by omitting what ought to be recounted, 

let the gap be filled by others whose pronouncements are free from 
bias: 


It is to be noted that, when he was earl of Carrick, King Robert 


320 Bruce took as his first wife Isabella sister of Gartnait earl of Mar, by 


whom he fathered Marjorie, bride of Walter Steward. On the death 
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per x annos.” Regina eciam Elizabeth genuit“ Matildem, scilicet 


nuptam Thome Isak; qui genuit ex ea duas filias, Johannam scilicet 
nuptam Johanni domino de Lorn (qui procreavit ex ea filios et filias), 
et Katerinam mortuam apud Striveline. Altra filia regine Elisabeth 
Margarita nupta fuit comiti de Suthirland; ex quibus processit 
Johannes comes eiusdem, qui moritur obses in Anglia pro avunculo 
suo rege David; qui si vixisset, debuit juxta talliam successisse David 
regi tamquam de seniore filia genitus. 


“de prophecia Wallensium huius belli 
habentur hec metra 


| Dum fuerint anni completi mille ducenti 
et decies deni post partum Virginis alme, 
bis sex et seni resecabunt equora rem1 
tunc cadet Anglorum gens perfida fraude suorum 
inter saxosum castrum vicumque nodosum. 


De” prophecia Hiberniensium huius belli 


Quinto bisexto post annos mille trescentos 

Scotis serenus rex Anglos vicet egenos. 

Robur, milicia, dominacio, forma, sophia 

cessat, turbatur, cadit, et perit, infatuatur. 
Nomen, majestas, facundia, fama, potestas 
durat, calcatur, tacet, et clamat, superatur. 

Angli Scotarum nati gens Walligenarum 
tristantur, gaudent; vellent gaudere nec audent.% 
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De tallia regis Roberti 


Proceribus utique* Scocie et etusdem incolis de spoliis et redemp- 
cione Anglorum ultra quam credi potest ditatis, regnoque” pacato et 
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of Isabella he married Elizabeth daughter of Sir [Richard] de Burgh 
earl of Ulster; by her he fathered King David II. This last queen is 
buried with King Robert 1n the choir of Dunfermline. He reigned for 
twenty-three years, and in the eighth year of his reign he defeated the 
king of England at the Bannock. And he routed the same king at 
Byland in the sixteenth year of his reign. After the expulsion of John 
de Balliol the kingdom of Scotland, amid the greatest fluctuation and 
disturbance, suffered not only the power of the English, but [also] 
internal wars for ten years. Queen Elizabeth also gave birth to 
Matilda, who married Thomas Isaac; he had by her two daughters, 
namely Joanna who married John lord of Lorn (who had sons and 
daughters by her) and Katherine who died at Stirling. Queen 
Elizabeth’s other daughter, Margaret, married the earl of Sutherland; 
to them was born John earl of the same, who died as a hostage in 
England for his uncle King David; if he had lived, he ought to have 
succeeded King David in accordance with the tailzie as having been 
born of the elder daughter. 


We have these verses on the prophecy by the Welsh 
about this war 


When one thousand two hundred and ten times ten years 
have been completed after the bountiful Virgin gave birth, 

six and twice six oarsmen will cut through the waters; 

then the perfidious English people will fall by their own deceit 
between stony camp and the obstruction of a village. 


The prophecy of the Irish about this war 


In the fifth leap year after thirteen hundred years 

a king prosperous for the Scots will conquer the needy English. 
Strength, military power, domination, beauty, wisdom 

ceases, 1s disturbed, fails, perishes and is made foolish. 

Name, majesty, eloquence, fame and power 

suffers, is trampled on, is silent, calls out and is overcome. 

The English, born as a people from Welsh-born Scotswomen, 

are saddened and rejoice; they would like to rejoice but do not dare. 


24 
The tailzie of King Robert 


When the magnates of Scotland and its inhabitants had certainly 
been enriched beyond belief from the booty and the ransoms of the 
English, and the kingdom had been pacified and justice prevailed, the 
king, who did not yet have sons or male heirs of his own body, called 
a parliament at Ayr so as to provide for the protection of the 
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justicia® prevalente, rex nondum natos vel heredes masculos” de 


corpore suo habens, ad providendum tuicioni regni ne ipso mortuo® — 


contencione primates ut solito fluctuarent, parliamentum statuit 
apud Are, ubi certam’ talliam pro successione regni de consensu 
statuum ordinavit" cuius tenor sequitur in hec verba: 


‘In nomine Domini et Individue Trinitatis Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti amen. Anno ab incarnacione domini m° ccc® xv dominica 
proxima ante festum Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi congregati apud/ 
Are in ecclesia parochiali e1usdem loci episcopi abbates priores 
archidiaconi decani et ceteri ecclesiarum prelati, comites barones 
milites et ceteri de communitate regni Scocie, tam clerici quam laici, ad 
tractandum, deliberandum et ordinandum super statu, defensione et 
perpetua securitate regni Scocie, unanimiter concordaverunt et 
ordinaverunt in forma que sequitur: videlicet quod ipsi, omnes et 
singuli, tam clerici quam laici, magnifico principi domino suo liegio 
domino Roberto Dei gracia regi Scotorum illustri nunc regnanti et 
heredibus suis masculis de corpore suo legitime procreandis tamquam 
regi suo et domino liegio contra omnes mortales comparebunt in 
omnibus fideliter et assistent. Item ordinaverunt de consensu dicti 
domini regis et Marjorie filie sue, die presentis ordinacionis heredis sue 
apparentis, quod si contigat, quod absit, dictum dominum regem sine 
herede masculo de corpore suo procreato superstite et permanente 
diem claudere extremum, nobilis vir dominus Eadwardus de Broys 
dicti domini regis germanus, tamquam vir strenuus et in actibus 
bellicis pro defensione juris et libertatis regni Scocie quamplurime 
expertus et heredes sui masculi de corpore suo legitime procreandi, 
ipsi domino regi in regno ipso succedant. Quibus omnes supradicti 
tam clerici quam laici tamquam regi suo et domino successive 
parebunt in omnibus, prout superius de persona domini regis et 
heredum suorum est expressum. Item ordinaverunt de consensu 
domini regis et dicti domini Eadwardi fratris eius quod, deficientibus, 
quod absit, dicto domino Eadwardo et heredibus suis masculis de 
corpore suo legitime descendentibus, predicti regni Scocie successio 
ad predictam Marjoriam vel ipsa deficiente ad propinquiorem 
heredem de corpore domini regis Roberti linealiter descendentem sine 
contradiccione cuiuscumque revertatur, dum tamen de consensu 
domini regis vel ipso deficiente quod absit de consensu majoris partis 
communitatis regni dicta Marjoria matrimonialiter fuerit copulata. 
Item ordinaverunt quod si predictus dominus rex decedat relicto 
herede masculo minore vel dictus Eadwardus germanus suus in casu 
de ipso loquente simili modo decedat, nobilis vir dominus Thomas 
Ranulphi comes Moravie ipsius heredis et regni custodiam habebit, 
quousque communitati regni vel majori parti visum fuerit ipsum 
heredem ad dicti sui regni regimen posse sufficere. Ordinaverunt 
insuper quod si dicta Marjoria in viduitateé decedat herede relicto 
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kingdom lest after his death the nobles might as usual vacillate in 
restless strife. There, with the approval of the estates, he laid down a 
definite tailzie for the succession to the kingdom, the tenor of which 
follows these lines: 


In the name of the Lord and the Indivisible Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, amen. In 1315 on the Sunday immediately before the feast 
of the Apostles Philip and James, at Ayr in the parish church of the 
same place, the bishops, abbots, priors, archdeacons, deans and other 
prelates of churches, the earls, barons, knights and others of the 
community of the realm of Scotland, both clerics and laymen, being 
assembled to discuss, deliberate and ordain on the condition, the 
defence and the perpetual safety of the kingdom of Scotland, agreed 
unanimously and ordained in the form which now follows: namely 
that they themselves, all and sundry, both clerics and laymen, will in 
all things and against all mankind be seen to assist faithfully as their 
king and liege lord the magnificent prince and lord, their liege lord 
Robert, by the grace of God illustrious king of Scots, who now reigns, 
and his male heirs to be lawfully generated from his body. Likewise 
they ordained, with the approval of the said lord king and his daughter 
Marjorie, his heir apparent on the day of the present ordinance, that if 
it happens (may it not be so!) that the said lord king comes to the end 
of his life without a male heir generated from his body surviving and 
remaining, the noble man Sir Edward de Bruce, brother of the said 
lord king, as an energetic man abundantly experienced in deeds of war 
for the defence of the right and liberty of the realm of Scotland, and his 
male heirs such as may be lawfully generated from his body, are to 
succeed the lord king in his realm. All the above-mentioned, both 
clerics and laymen, will obey them successively in all things as their 
king and lord, just as has been expressed above regarding the person 
of the lord king and his heirs. Likewise they ordained with the 
approval of the lord king and the said Sir Edward his brother that, 
failing (and may this not happen!) the said Sir Edward and his male 
heirs lawfully descended from his body, the succession to the said 
realm of Scotland should revert without contradiction by anyone to 
the said Marjorie, or, her failing, to the nearest heir lineally descended 
from the body of the lord King Robert — meanwhile, however, with 
the approval of the lord king or, him failing (and may this not 
happen!), the approval of the majority of the community of the realm, 
the said Marjorie will be joined in matrimony. Likewise they ordained 
that if the said lord king should die leaving a male heir as a minor, or 
the said Edward his brother dies 1n the same manner in a self-evident 
case, the noble man Sir Thomas Randolph earl of Moray will have the 


guardianship of the heir himself and of the kingdom, until it seems to. 


the community of the realm or the greater part of it that the heir can 
satisfactorily rule his said realm. They ordained besides that if the said 
Marjorie should die in widowhood leaving an heir who is a minor in 
the kind of case mentioned above with reference to herself, the said 
earl will have guardianship of the heir himself and of the kingdom, just 
as had been laid down with reference to the heirs of the king and his 
brother in their respective cases, if the earl gives his agreement to this. 
If the said Marjorie dies at some future date leaving no heir of her 
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minore in casu de ipsa superius expresso, ipsius heredis et regni 


custodiam habebit dictus comes, sicut de heredibus regis et germani 


sui ut in suis casibus est expressum, si idem comes ad hoc suum tunc 


prebuerit assensum. Si vero dicta Marjoria nullo herede relicto de. 


corpore suo aut nullo herede de corpore domini regis Roberti 
superstite in fata decedat, quod absit, predictus comes custodiam 
regni habebit quousque’ prelatos comites barones et alios de 
communitate regni ad ordinandum et discuciendum super lineali 
successione et regni gubernacione comode” potuerit convocare, si 
idem comes, ut premittitur, | ad hoc voluerit consentire. Quas quidem 
ordinaciones et earum quamlibet rex, dommus Eadwardus germanus 
suus, Marjoria filia dicti domini regis, et comes Moravie predicti” in 
suis casibus, ac prelati comites barones et ceter1 de communitate tam 
clerici quam laici jurame-[ntis]’ prestitis corporalibus fideliter et 
inconcusse servare promiserunt. Et se jurisdiccioni episcoporum [et 
pre-|latorum’ regni Scocie submiserunt, ut ipsos et eorum successores 
per omnimodam censuram | ecclesiasticam possint compellere ad 
observacionem omnium premissorum. In cuius rei testimonium et 
evidenciam tam dominus rex, dominus Eadwardus, Marjoria filia 
dicti regis, et comes Moravie supradicti quam prelati comites barones 
et communitatis majores sigilla sua una cum sigillis conventualium 
ecclesiarum et monasteriorum regni Scocie huic ordinacioni 
apposuerunt Datum et scriptum anno die et loco supradictis?. 


<Post mortem vero fratris sui Edwardi’ de Brois regis Hibernie 
[innovavit rex Robertus]° talliam suam, cuius copiam vide libro xin 
post capitulo xi. 
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Frater regis eligitur in regem Hibernie 
et de episcopo Dunkeldensi 


Eodem anno dominus Eadwardus de Brois frater domini regis 
intravit Hiberniam manu potenti, et ibidem ab Hibernensibus" 
unanimi consensu eligitur rex tocius Hibernie. Ubi eciam’ destruxit 
totam Ultoniam Anglicis occupatam, ipsos ubique interficiens. 
Cuius actus bellicos et eventus validos liber de Brois® declarat 
luculenter. Cui usque ad australes partes Hibernie occurrit anno 
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body, or if no heir of the body of our lord King Robert survives (and 
may this not happen!), the said earl will have the guardianship of the 
realm until he can coveniently convene the prelates, earls, barons and 
others of the community of the realm to arrange and discuss the lineal 
succession and the government of the realm, if the same earl is willing, 
as stated, to agree to this. The said king, Sir Edward his brother, 
Marjorie the daughter of the said lord king and the earl of Moray for 
their parts, and the prelates, earls, barons and the rest of the 
community, both clerics and laymen, took corporal oaths and 
promised to observe each of these ordinances faithfully and 
unshakeably; and they submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
bishops and prelates of the kingdom of Scotland to compel them and 
their successors by means of every kind of ecclesiastical censure to 
observe all the foregoing. As witness and evidence of this both the said 
lord king, Sir Edward, Marjorie daughter of the said king and the earl 
of Moray and also the leading prelates, earls, barons and magnates of 
the community added to this ordinance their own seals along with the 
seals of the conventual churches and monasteries of the kingdom of 
Scotland. Dated and written on the said ven and day and at the said 
place. : 


After the death of his brother Edward de Bruce king of Ireland King 
Robert altered his tailzie. See the copy of this in Book XIII below, 
Chapter 13. 


2 


The king’s brother is chosen to be king of Ireland, 
and the bishop of Dunkeld 


In the same year Sir Edward de Bruce, brother of the lord king, 
entered Ireland with a powerful force, and there was chosen 
unanimously by the Irish as king of the whole of Ireland. There 
indeed he destroyed the whole of Ulster which had been occupied by 
the English, killing them everywhere. The book on Bruce splendidly 
sets forth his warlike actions and substantial successes. In the 
following year his brother King Robert came to meet him in the 


- south of Ireland in order to bring him help and assistance. But in the 


same expedition many died of hunger, while the rest consumed the 


10 flesh of horses. 
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sequenti frater eius“ rex Robertus succursum et auxilium impensurus. 


Sed in eadem expedicione multi fame perierunt; reliqui vero carnibus- 


equorum usi sunt.’ Audiens rex Anglie, quod rex Scocie transtulit se 
ad Hiberniam, congruum tempus nactum se’ putavit ab subigendum 
sibi quam facile regnum Scocie; et congregatis diversis Anglorum 
exercitibus quibus valenciores prefecit armidoctores, intrantes’ 
vicissim per legiones Scociam per dominum Jacobum de Douglace 
custodem tunc Marchiarum cum maximo dedecore” sunt rejecti. Qui 
quibusdam Anglorum phalangis fugatis, quibusdam feliciter non 
tamen sine grandi pugna devictis, sic se custos habuit et defendit 
quod in tribus acrioribus preliis tres capitaneos nobiles Anglie 
<videlicet Eadmundum’ de Kailow Vasconum capitaneum de 
Berwik, et Robertum Nevil milites, et alum c’> propriis manibus 
interfecit. Et sic, laus Deo, per terram in absencia regis Scocie 
modicam lesionem illo anno sustinuit regnum. Auditis igitur 
rumoribus de probitate’ domini de Douglas, Anglici per terram non 
amplius invadere securum arbitrantes, collecta quadam classe 
posuerunt se ad mare; et applicantes in aquam de Forth terram* 
pecierunt apud’ Donibressil, ubi juxta maritima plebeos sevissima 
inquietacione afficere | ceperunt; sed brevissimum” gaudium exinde 
reportarunt. Quibus supervenit vicecomes de Fife cum turma 
quingentorum armatorum. Sed percipiens Anglos inconsternate in" 


rurales debachare,’ retortis habenis fuge consuluit, et omnino’ eis: 


invasis? retrocessit. Eodem tempore Willelmus de Sanctoclaro 
episcopus’ tunc Dunkeldensis, perhendinans apud’ manerium suum 
de Ochtertule, audivit Anglos terram apud Donibressil petivisse. 


Quam cicius se armavit, et ascenso nobili equo’ cum sexginta suis ad 


prelium doctis ad premissum locum intrepide" festinavit. Qui statim 
vicecomiti et suo quingenteno cetui obviavit eique’ dixit: “Cur tam 
festinanter revertitis et adversariis nostris non occuritis?’ ‘Quia’, 
inquit vicecomes, ‘plures nobis sunt Angli et multo forciores; et cum 
quibus pugnare nequimus, ideo fugiendum censuimus.’ ‘Certe,’ 
inquit episcopus, ‘dignum foret dominum regem” calcaria vestra 
deaurata a talis precindi demandare. Sequamini me, et in nomine 
Domini in eis* ulti erimus.’ Hoc dicto et chiminili suo a se rejecto, 
diram lanceam manu arripit, equm calcaribus urget, nec vicecomiti 
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Hearing that the king of Scotland had crossed over to Ireland, the 
king of England thought that he now had a convenient occasion for 
subjecting the kingdom of Scotland to himself very easily. He 
gathered various English forces, in command of which he placed 
strong leaders. Entering Scotland in separate divisions, they were 
repulsed with very great disgrace by Sir James de Douglas, then the 
warden of the Marches. When some companies of the English were 
put to flight and others successfully defeated (though not without a 
suiff fight), the warden so behaved and defended himself that in three 
fierce battles he killed with his own hands three noble English 
captains, namely the Gascon Edmund de Caillau, who was captain 
of Berwick, and Robert Neville, both of them knights, and another. 
And so, praise be to God, the kingdom sustained little damage 
throughout the land that year in the absence of the king of Scotland. 

When therefore they heard reports of the worth of the lord of 
Douglas, the English, no longer thinking it safe to invade by land, 
gathered a fleet and took to the sea. Steering into the Firth of Forth, 
they made for land at Donibristle, where they began to cause cruel 
disturbance to the ordinary people along the coast. But the joy which 
they won there was very short-lived. The sheriff of Fife came upon 
them with a troop of five hundred armed men. But when he perceived 
that the English were raging freely among the country people, he 
turned the horses round and decided on flight, abandoning 
altogether those who had been attacked. At the same time William de 
Sinclair, then bishop of Dunkeld, who was staying at his manor of 
Auchtertool, heard that the English had landed at Donibristle. He 
armed himself as quickly as possible, and mounting a fine steed, 
hurried fearlessly with sixty of his men who were experienced in 
battle to the place mentioned. He met the sheriff and his force of five 
hundred right away, and said to him: “Why do you turn back so 
hurriedly instead of facing our enemies?’ ‘Because’, said the sheriff, 
‘the English outnumber us and are much stronger; and we decided 
that since we cannot fight them we should retreat from them.’ ‘It 
would certainly be proper’, said the bishop, ‘for the lord king to order 
your gilded spurs to be cut from your heels. Follow me, and we shall 
take revenge on them in the name of the Lord.’ With these words, 
throwing away his [episcopal] staff, he seized a.fearsome lance in his 
hand and spurred on his horse saying to the sheriff not ‘Go in front’, 
but “Come on behind me’. So everyone followed him as he led the 
way so manfully; and when they closed with the enemy they quickly 
gained victory by the worthy words and blows of this renowned 
bishop. Five hundred and more of the English were killed on the field 
of battle, besides those who ran too hurriedly to the ships. These men 
put one of the ships into difficulties with their precipitate numbers, 
and on attracting other heavy men to join them, they were drowned 
when it sank. 
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dixit: ‘I prior, I’, sed “Sequere et veni.’"” Ipsum itaque tam viriliter 
precedentem omnes’ sunt sequti; et cum hostibus congressi victoriam 
meritis verbis et verberibus huius incliti presulis ad pauca sunt potiti. 


Interfectis in campo“ de Anglicis quingentis et ultra, preter eos” qui 


nimia festinacione ad naves“ cucurrerunt. Qui unam de bargiis 
precipiti“ multitudine obligantes, et ad se pondere depressos 
attrahentes, se cum illa dimerserunt. Rex vero Robertus statim post 
hoc de Hibernia reversus est fratre suo rege Hibernie Eadwardo 
ibidem occumbente.“~ Qui abhinc episcopum Dunkeldensem in 
maximo honore et dileccione habebat, et ipsum” suum episcopum 
semper nominabat. [Anno]” sequenti et domini m° ccc® xv natus est. 
Robertus Stewart filius Walteri, nepos regis et rex” futurus. 
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“Litera missa domino pape per Hibernienses 


Anno domini m® ccc® xvu cardinales spoliati sunt in Anglia per 
Robertum de Midilton, qui cito propterea capitur et Londontis equis 
trahitur. Anno domini m° ccc xviii Thomas Ranulphi comes Moravie 
destruxit partes boreales Anglie usque Wederby et tenuit Capitulum 
apud Midton juxta Burgbrig. Eodem anno scripserunt omnes regult 
Hibernie domino nostro pape unam literam pungitivam tirannidem 
et falsitatem Anglorum continentem in hec verba: 


Sanctissimo in Christo patri domino Johanni Dei gracia summo 
pontifici sui devoti filii Dovenaldus Oneyl rex Ultonie ac tocius 
Hibernie hereditario jure verus heres necnon et eiusdem terre reguli et 
| magnates ac populus Hiberniacus cum sui recommendacione humili 
devota pedum oscula beatorum. [Ne] ex mordaci et viperea Anglorum 
detraccione et iniqua minusque vera suggestione contra nos nostri 
_ jurisque defensores vester, quod absit, animus aliquatenus concitetur, 
et res incognita atque ficta ipsum attendere debeat? ad vindictam 
aliquam, tamquam veritate plena de ortu nostro et statu (si tamen 
status dici debeat), ac eciam de injuriis crudelibus nobis nostrisque 
progenitoribus per nonnullos reges Anglie eorumque ministros 
iniquos et barones Anglicos in Hibernia natos inhumaniter illatis‘ 
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Immediately after this King Robert returned from Ireland on the [May] 
: death there of his brother Edward the king of Ireland. Thereafter he 
4 | held the bishop of Dunkeld in the greatest of honour and affection, 
i) and always called him his own bishop. 

In the following year, 1315, Robert Stewart was born, son of [1316] 
Walter, grandson of the king and a future king himself. 


26 
The letter sent to the lord pope by the Irish 


1317: 
[1 Sept.] 


In 1317 the cardinals were despoiled in England by [Gilbert] de 
Middleton, who was speedily taken prisoner on this account and 
drawn by horses in London. 

In 1318 Thomas Randolph earl of Moray destroyed the northern 
parts of England as far as Wetherby and held a Chapter at Myton 
near Boroughbridge. | 

In the same year all the under-kings of Ireland wrote a trenchant 
letter to our lord the pope on the tyranny and deceit of the English in 
these words: | | 


1318: [May] 


gm 


[1317] 


() To the most Holy Father in Christ the Lord John by the grace of God 
supreme pontiff, his devoted sons Donald O’Neill, king of Ulster and 
by hereditary right the true heir to the whole of Ireland, and the under- 
kings and magnates of the same land and the Irish people [offer] 

oe devout kisses of his blessed feet along with humble recommendation - 

5 of themselves. | 

; Lest — which God forbid — your mind should to some extent be 
stirred up against us and the defenders of our right by the snarling and 
viperous slanders of the English and their unfair and false charges, 
and lest a matter which is unexamined and invented should turn you 
towards some retribution, we in a mighty outcry through the 
information given in the present letter pour into your holy ears the 
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comminatis et continuatis adhuc in insinuacione presencium ingenti 
cum clamore sanctis vestris auribus intimamus, ut ex hoc valeatis 
descendere et videre cuius partis clamorem veritas comitetur. Qua 
diligenter et sufficienter instructa secundum quod rel poposcerit 
qualitas,judicii vestri districcio partis culpam feriat seu corrigat 
deliquentis. Noverit igitur sanctissima paternitas vestra quod a 
tempore quo antiqui patres nostri scilicet tres fil Milesii alias Miceli 
Hispani cum xxx navium classe a Cantabria civitate Hispanie in ripa 
Hiberi fluminis sita (unde denominacionem accepimus quam 
habemus) in Hiberniam tunc omni carentem incola divinitus 
devenerunt, tres mille quingenti et amplius fluxerant anni, et ex ipsis 
sine admixtione sanguinis alieni tocius MHibernie ceperunt 
monarchiam reges centum triginta sex usque Legarium regem, a quo 
ego Dovenaldus predictus in linea recta carnalem traxi originem, et in 
culus diebus Sanctus Patricius precipuus apostolus noster et patronus 
a Celestino papa predecessore vestro Spiritu Sancto inspirante ad nos 
dominice incarnacionis cccc® xxxv patres nostros efficacissime docuit 
catholice fidei veritatem. Et post predicacionem et fidei suscepcionem 
sub humili Romane ecclesie obediencia reges de eodem sanguine sine 
interposicione sanguinis alieni in fide Christi excellenter edocti ac 
caritatis operibus, pleni nullum in temporalibus recognoscentes 
superiorem, reges sexaginta unus usque ad millesimum centesimum 
septuagesimum’ annum domini ibidem regnaverunt. Et hii, sunt non 


Anglici nec alterius nacionis aliqui, qui ecclesiam Hibernie terris largis | 


possessionibus ac pluribus libertatibus excellenter dotarunt,” licet 
modernis temporibus per Anglicos illis ut plurimum terris et 
libertatibus dampnabiliter sit privata. Et cum tanto tempore dicti 
reges contra diversarum regionum tirannos et reges concessam a Deo 
sibi hereditatem propriis viribus strenue defendissent, innatam 
libertatem semper tenentes illesam, tandem Adrianus papa 
predecessor vester, non tantum origine quantum affeccione et 
condicione Anglicus, anno domini m®° c™° Ixx° ad falsam et plenam 
iniquitate suggestionem Henrici regis Anglie (sub quo et fortassis per 
quem Sanctus Thomas Cantuarie eodem anno pro justicia et 
defensione ecclesie mortem sustinuit sicut scitis) dominium regni 
nostri sub quadam certa verborum forma eidem, quem pocius ob 
dictam culpam proprio debuit privasse regno, de facto’ contulit 
indebite, ordine juris omisso omnino Anglicana affeccione prothdolor 
excecante tanti pontificis tuicionem. 
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absolute truth about our origin and our form of government (if it 
should be called a form of government) and also about the cruel 
injuries to us and our ancestors which have been heartlessly inflicted, 
threatened, and still continued by some kings of England and their 
wicked ministers and the English barons born in Ireland, so that you 
may thus be enabled to infer and see which side has truth as its 
companion when it cries out. When it has been carefully and 
adequately informed by the truth as far as the nature of the case 
requires, the severity of your judgment may strike or correct the fault 
of the guilty party. 

Know then, most holy father, that since the time when our early 
ancestors the three sons of Milesius (otherwise Micelius) of Spain 
came by God’s will with a fleet of thirty ships from Cantabria, a 
Spanish city which stands on the bank of the river Ebro (from which 
we have received the name which we have) to Ireland, then devoid of 
inhabitants, three thousand five hundred years and more have gone 
by, and from these men without admixture of foreign blood one 
hundred and thirty-six kings have received royal power over the whole 
of Ireland down to King Legarius from whom I, the aforesaid Donald, 
have derived my descent in a direct line, and in whose days our chief 
apostle and patron St Patrick, [sent] to us in 435 by your predecessor 
Pope Celestine at the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, most effectively 
taught our fathers the truth of the catholic faith. And after the 
preaching and reception of the faith, in humble obedience to the 
Roman church, kings of the same blood and without the interposition 
of anyone of foreign blood excellently instructed in the faith of Christ 
and full of charity in their works, recognizing none as their superior in 
temporal matters, sixty-one such kings reigned there until 1170. And it 
is they, not Englishmen or any men of another nation, who have 
signally enriched the church of Ireland with lands, ample possessions 
and many liberties, although in recent times it has been lamentably 
robbed of most of these lands and liberties by the English. And 
although all that time the said kings by their own strength vigorously 
defended the inheritance granted to them by God against tyrants and 
kings of various regions, always retaining intact their native freedom, 
finally in 1170 Pope Adrian your predecessor, an Englishman not so 
much by origin as in feeling and nature, at the false and utterly wicked 
suggestion of Henry king of England (under whom, and perhaps by 
whom, St Thomas of Canterbury suffered death, as you know, in the 
same year for justice and the defence of the church) under a certain 
form of words improperly conferred de facto lordship over our 
kingdom upon the same Henry, whom on account of the said fault he. 
ought to have deprived of his own kingdom. Thus was the course of 
justice altogether abandoned, with the vision of so great a pontiff 

blinded, alas! by his English partiality. 
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Sicque nos privans honore regio, nostri absque culpa et sine 
racionabili causa, crudelioribus omnium bestiarum dentibus tradidit 
lacerandos. Et qui ex nobis dolosarum [vulpium]" et gulosorum 
luporum excoriati dentes mortiferos infeliciter semiviv1 [eva-|" ’serant 
‘dolorose servitutis violenter descenderunt in abissum. Ab illo enim 
tempore quo Anglici, occasione collacionis predicte sub quadam 
exteriori sanctitatis ac religionis specie, regni nostri fines nequiter 
intraverunt, totis viribus omnique perfida quo poterant arte gentem 
nostram delere penitus et extirpare radicitus sunt conat. Et per turpes 
et fraudulentas hastucias in tantum contra nos prevaluerunt quod 
ejectis nobis violenter sine superioris auctoritate de spaciosis 
habitacionibus nostris et hereditate paterna, montana, silvestria ac 
paludosa loca et inutilia, eclam petrarum cavernas, pro salvanda vita 
nos petere, et longo tempore ad instar bestiarum in eisdem habitare 
coegerunt. Sed et in talibus locis nos incessanter inguietant, et 
quantum possunt nituntur nos eicere de eisdem, et omnem locum 
nostre habitacionis sibi indebite usurpare, ex profunde cecitatis 
insania mendaciter asserentes nullum locum habitacionis liberum 
nobis in Hibernia deberi, sed sibi ipsis dicta terra totaliter et tota de 
jure debetur.’ Unde propter hec et multa alia similia inter nos et illos 
implacabiles inimicicie et guerre perpetue sunt exorte. Ex quibus 
secute sunt occisiones mutue, depredaciones assidue, rapine continue, 


fraudes et perfidie detestabiles et nimis crebre. Sed prothdolor ex. 


defectu capitis omnis correccio nobis deficit et debita® emenda. Ex hoc 


clerus Hiberniacus et populus multis iam annis periclitabatur nimis 


graviter et horrende, non solum in rebus caducis et se asa 
quinymmo ex eodem defectu maximum eis imminet periculum 
animarum, et hoc plus solito. Pro firma enim veritate tenemus quod 
occasione predicte suggestionis false et donacionis inde secute 
plusquam quinquaginta milia hominum a tempore quo facta est usque 
in presens de utraque nacione preter consumptos fame et afflictos 
carcere gladio ceciderunt. Hec pauca de generali progenitorum 
nostrorum origine et miserabili in quo Romanus pontifex statu nos 
posuit sufficiant ista vice. Sciatis pater sanctissime quod Henricus rex 
Anglie cui Hiberniam ingredi modo quo predicitur fuit indultum 
necnon et quatuor reges successores eiusdem metas concessionis sibi 
facte per bullam papalem sub certis articulis ex ipsa bulle serie 
evidenter apparet simpliciter sunt transgress1. 
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The same topic 


And thus, depriving us of our royal honour, without any fault on our 
side and without reasonable cause, he handed us over to be mangled 
by the cruel teeth of all the beasts. And those of us that escaped 
woefully flayed and half-dead from the teeth of crafty foxes and 
ravenous wolves sank violently into an abyss of sorrowful slavery. For 
from that time when the English, on the pretext of the said grant and 
with a certain outward semblance of holiness and religion, crossed the 
borders of our kingdom with evil intent, with all their strength and 
using every treacherous skill in their power they tried to destroy our 
people utterly and eradicate them completely. And by their shameful 
and deceitful craftiness they have so prevailed against us that without 
the authority of a superior they have violently displaced us from our 
spacious dwellings and our ancestral inheritance, and have forced us 
to seek mountains, forests, bogs and barren places; even rocky caves, 
in order to save our lives, and over a long period have made us dwell in 
these places like wild beasts. But even in such places they harass us 
ceaselessly, and strive as much as they can to drive us out of them, and 
to seize improperly for themselves every place where we live, falsely 
claiming in the madness of their profound blindness that there should 
be no place in Ireland left to us to live in, but that all the said land 
should be entirely theirs by right. So on account of these and many 
other similar matters implacable enmities and perpetual wars have 
arisen between us and them. These have been followed by mutual 
killings, constant raids, endless plundering, execrable and all-too- 
frequent treachery and perfidy. 

But alas! for want of a head we lack all improvement and due 
reform. And so for many years now the Irish clergy and people have 
been in very grave and alarming danger, not just in transitory matters 
of the flesh, but rather because of the same lack [of a head] great 
danger to their souls looms over them, and this to a greater extent than 
usual. For we hold this as an established truth that under the pretext of 
the aforementioned false suggestion and grant that followed it more 


— than 50,000 men of each nation have died by the sword from the time 


at which the grant was made up to the present, besides those killed by 
hunger or reduced by imprisonment. Let these few points about the 
general origin of our ancestors and the miserable situation in which 


the Roman pontiff has placed us suffice at this point. 


Know, most holy father, that Henry king of England who was 
authorized to enter Ireland in the manner stated above and his four 
successors as king have clearly transgressed the bounds of the same 
grant made to them by the papal bull in specific ways, [as] is plainly 
evident from the actual text of the bull. , 
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Promisit enim dictus Henricus prout in dicta bulla continetur quod 
ecclesie Hibernice terminos dilataret, eiusque jura illibata et integra 
conservaret, et populum legibus subderet, ac bonis moribus 
| informaret, virtutes insereret, et plantaria viciorum extirparet, et de 
singulis domibus unius denarii annuatim beato Petro apostolo 
solveret pensionem. Hanc siquidem promissionem tam ipse quam 
predicti sui successores eorumque ministri iniqui et subditi Anglici de 
Hibernia in nullo tenentes, et a concessionis forma penitus recedentes, 
studiose et ex intencione horum omnium premissorum oposita opere 
compleverunt. Nam ecclesie termini in tantum per ipsos sunt restrict, 
sincopati et detruncati quod nonnulle cathedrales ecclesie medietate et 
ultra terrarum et possessionum suarum violenter sunt spoliate, omni 
fere ecclesiastica libertate per eosdem omnino soluta. Per ministros 
enim regis Anglie in Hibernia citantur, arrestantur, capiuntur et 


incarcerantur indifferenter episcopi et prelati; et cum huiusmodi | 


crebras et graves paciuntur injurias, tanto servili timore sunt oppressi 
quod eas. sanctitati vestre nullatenus audent intimare; et quia ipsi 
improbe tacent, et nos silere volumus in hac parte. Item populum 
Hibernicum, quem bonis moribus informare ac legibus subdere ex 
condicto promiserant, taliter informant quod sancta et columbina 
eius simplicitas ex eorum cohabitacione et exemplo reprobo in 
serpentinam calliditatem mirabiliter est mutata. Legibus eciam scriptis 
quibus ut plurimum prius regebatur omnique alia nisi a qua | avellinon 
poterat lege privarunt, pro gentis nostre exterminacione leges pessimas 
statuentes minis reprobas et iniquas. Quarum alique exempli causa hic 
sunt inserte. In curia enim regis Anglie in Hibernia iste* leges 
inviolabiliter observantur, videlicet quod omni homini non Hibernico 
licet super quacumque indifferenter accione convenire Hibernicum 
quemcumque; sed Hibernicus quilibet sive clericus sit sive laicus, solis 


prelatis exceptis, ab omni repellitur accione eo ipso. Item sicut © 


plerumque accidere solet quando aliquis Anglicus perfide et dolose 
interficit hominem Hibernicum, quantumcumque nobilem et inno- 
centem sive clericum sive laicum sive regularem sive secularem, eclam 
si prelatus Hibernicus interfectus fuerit, nulla correccio vel emenda fit 
in dicta curia de tali nephario occisore. Quinymmo quanto melior est 
occisus et majorem inter suos optinet locum, tanto plus occidens 
honoratur et premiatur ab Anglicis, non solum popularibus, sed 
eciam religiosis et episcopis Anglicis, et maxime ab illis quibus 


incumbit ex officio de huiusmodi malefactoribus justam correccionem - 


facere et debitam emendam. Item omnis mulier Hibernica, sive nobilis 
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For the same Henry (as is covered in the said bull) promised to extend 
the boundaries of the Irish church, to preserve its rights unimpaired 
and intact, to subject the people to law, to train them in proper mores, 
to implant virtues, to root out the weeds of vices, and to make a 
payment of one penny annually from each house to the blessed apostle 
Peter. Both Henry himself and his aforementioned successors and 
their prejudiced ministers and English subjects in no respect fulfilled 
this promise concerning Ireland. They altogether departed from the 
terms of the grant, and deliberately and of set purpose worked to carry 
out the opposite of all these promises. For the boundaries of the 
church have been so much restricted, curtailed and cut short by them 
that some cathedral churches have been violently robbed of half and 
more of their lands and possessions, and almost every ecclesiastical 
liberty has been completely annulled by these same men. For bishops 
and prelates are summoned, arrested, captured and imprisoned with 
no respect for persons by the ministers of the king of England in 
Ireland; and although they endure frequent serious injustices of this 
kind, they are overwhelmed by such slavish fear that they in no way 
dare to intimate them to your holiness. And since they are shamefully 
silent, we for our part wish to say nothing on this subject. 

Likewise the Irish people, whom they had by agreement promised 
to train to live virtuously and to subject to law, they train in such a way 


that their holy and dove-like simplicity has by intercourse with them 


and their evil example been changed astonishingly into a serpent’s 
cunning. They also deprive them of the written laws by which they 
were previously to a great extent ruled, and of every other law save 
that from which they could not be separated, establishing with threats 
the worst of laws, most evil and unfair, so as to achieve the 
extermination of our people. Some of these laws have been included 
here by way of illustration. | . 

In the court of the king of England in Ireland these laws are rigidly 
observed, namely that every man who is not an Irishman is permitted 
to bring to court any Irishman whatsoever on any matter whatever 
without distinction; but any Irishman, whether cleric or layman, with 
the sole exception of prelates, is debarred by the fact of his status from 
bringing any kind ofaction. 

Likewise, as frequently happens when some Englishman by 
treachery and guile kills an Irishman, no matter how high-born and 
innocent, whether he is a cleric or a layman, regular or secular, even if 
an Irish prelate has been killed, no fine or compensation would be 
levied in the said court on such a nefarious murderer. In fact the better 
the man that is killed and the higher the position he holds among his 
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sive alia, que nubit Anglico cuicumque post decessum mariti tercia 
parte terrarum ac possessionum viri sui eo ipso quod Hibernica est 
omnino privatur. Item Anglici ubi possunt Hibernicum violenter 
opprimere, nullo modo permittunt quod in ultimis voluntatibus 
Hibernici de suis rebus disponat aut testamentum condat 
quoquomodo; ymmo omnia bona ipsius appropriant sibiipsis, 
privantes ecclesiam jure suo, et sanguinem ab antiquo liberum 
facientes auctoritate propria violenter servilem. 


29 


De eodem 


Per commune insuper consilium istius regis Anglie necnon et per 
quosdam episcopos Anglicos, inter quos principalis extitit vir parve 
prudencie et nullius sciencie archiepiscopus Hardmachanus, quoddam 
iniqum statutum in civitate Sancti Keymici in Hibernia nuper fuit 
factum sub hac informi forma: ‘Concordatum est quod inhibeatur 
omnibus religiosis qui manent 1n terra pacis inter Anglicos quod non 
recipiant in ordine suo nec religione nisi illos qui sunt de rece 
Anglorum. Et si aliter fecerint, dominus rex capiet ad eos tamquam a 

illos qui sunt precepti. sui contemptores; et eorum fundatores et 
advocati capient ad eos sicut ad illos qui sunt inobedientes et 
contrariantes isti ordinacioni facti commune per consilium tocius 
terre Hibernie inter Anglicos.’ Et antequam hoc statutum factum 
fuisset et post, fratres predicatores minores, monachi, canonici 
ceterique Anglici religiosi ipsum observabant satis stricte, personarum 


maxime acceptores. Monachorum tamen et canonicorum monasteria : 
in quibus moderno tempore Hibernici refutantur per ipsos ut 


communiter fuerunt fundata. Item ubi virtutues inserere ac plantaria 
viciorum debuerant extirpare, viciis infusis per ipsos insertis“ virtutes 
radicitus amputarunt. Anglici enim nostram inhabitantes terram qui 
se vocant medie nacionis sic sunt ab Anglicorum de Anglia 


ceterarumque nacionum moribus alieni quod non medie sed extreme 
perfidie nacio propriissime possunt appellari. Ab antiquo enim fuit 


illis hec reproba et abusiva consuetudo que apud ipsos nondum 


desinit, sed cotidie magis invalescit et roboratur, videlicet quando ~ 


invitant ad convivium aliquos nobiles nacionis nostre, inter ipsas 
epulas vel dormicionis tempore invitatorum hospitum nil mali 
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people, the more the killer is honoured and rewarded by the English, 
not merely by the populace, but also by the English religious and 
bishops, and most of all by those on whom by virtue of their office it 
falls to impose a just punishment and due compensation from 
malefactors of this kind. 

Likewise every Irish woman, whether of noble rank or any other, 
who marries any Englishman whatever is altogether deprived after her 
husband’s death of the third of her husband’s lands and possessions _ 
for the mere fact that she is Irish. 

Likewise while the English can by violence put pressure on an 
Irishman, they never permit an Irishman to dispose of his possessions 
by a last will or to make a testament in any way; in fact they seize all his 
goods for themselves, depriving the church of its rights, and on their 


own authority by violence rendering servile that blood which has been 
free from ancient times. 


29 


The same topic 


Moreover the common council of this king of England and certain 
English bishops, chief among whom was the archbishop of Armagh (a 
man of little sense and no learning), recently passed an unjust statute 
in the city of Kilkenny in Ireland in this ill-formed form: ‘It was agreed 
that all members of religious orders who live in the land of peace inter 
Anglicos should be debarred from receiving into their order or religion 
any except those of the English nation. And if they do otherwise, the 
lord king will deal with them as he does with those who scorn his 
commands; and their founders and patrons will deal with them as they 
do with those who are disobedient and opposed to this decree passed 
by the common council of the whole land of Ireland inter Anglicos.’ 
And [even] before this statute had been passed and afterwards, the 
friars preacher and minor, monks, canons and other English religious 
were observing it with great rigour, especially those responsible for 
recruiting new members; yet the monasteries of monks and canons 
where nowadays the Irish are refused entry were in general founded by 
these Irish. 

Likewise where they should have planted virtues and uprooted the 
weeds of vice, they have by themselves brought in and planted vices 
and cut out virtues by the root. For the English inhabitants of our land 
who say that they belong to a middle nation are so different in 
behaviour from the English of England or from other nations that 
they can most properly be called a nation not of middling but of 
extreme perfidy. For from antiquity they had this wicked and 
perverted habit which has not yet died out among them but every day 


becomes stronger and more powerful: when they invite some nobles of 


our nation to a banquet, either at the actual feast or at the time of 
resting, they mercilessly shed the blood of the unsuspecting invited 
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suspicancium sine misericordia effuderunt sanguinem suum, 
detestabile convivium hoc modo terminantes. Quo letaliter facto 
interfectorum amputantur capita que inimicis pro pecunia 
vendiderunt, sicut fecit Petrus Brunychehame baro proditor 
nominatus et nimis solemnis Mauricio de O. campatrino’ suo et 
Calvach fratri suo, viris valde ingenuis et valde apud nos nominatis, 
[invitans]‘ ipsos“ ad convivium in festo Sanctissime Trinitatis. Ipso die 
refeccione completa [statim]*| cum surrexerunt de mensa cum XX” 
senioribus de sequela sua crudeliter jugulavit, ipsorum capita care 
vendens eorum inimicis. Et cum pro isto scelere regi Anglie (patri 
scilicet istius® regis) accusatus fuisset, nullam de tam nephando 
proditore fecit correccionem. Item dominus Thomas de Clare comitis 
Glovernie frater, vocans ad domum suam preclarissimum virum 
Brianum Rufum principem Totomonie suum compatrinum cum in 
majoris confederacionis et amicicie signum de eadem hostia 
consecrata in duas divisa partes nequiter communicavit; ipsum 
denique de consilio nephande gentis predicte subito de mensa et 
convivio arreptum, in caudis trahi fecit equorum, amputato quoque 
capite truncum corporis per pedes suspendi fecit in ligno. 
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De eodem 


Galfridus eciam de Penchoitis nacionis etusdem Mauricium regem 
Lagenie et Arthurum patrem eius viros nimis nobiles et potentes, post 
convivium eis factum, in domo sua in eadem nocte dormientes in lectis 
occidit. Item Johannes filius Thome comes Hudar caput curusdam 
nobilis Hibernici compatrui sui per alios non per ipsum casualiter 
interfecti post triduum interfeccionis turpis vendicionis causa caput 
fecerat amputari. Et similiter idem Johannes comes Johannem filium 
predicti Calvach nominatissimi vir speciosum adolescentulum ac a 
-fonte baptismatis a quo ipsum levavit continue secum nutritum,“ post 
fratris sui detestabilem ut premittitur mortem, detrudens tetrum in 
carcerem, post paucos dies innocentem non innocenter jugulare fecit 
ibidem. Hec pauca omnibus notoria de innumeris gentis illius 
abusionibus exempli gracia sufficiant ista vice. Et licet huiusmodi 
facta omnibus Christianis abhominabilia et detestabilia videantur, 
illis tamen de nacione sepedicta sicut duro nimis cotidie experimento 
sentimus honorabilia ac laude digna apparent. Cum facientes ea 


numquam quo digni sunt reportant supplicium, sed laudis premium — 


quod non merentur absurde nimis — accumulatur’ eisdem. 
Dogmatizant enim heretice non solum illorum laici et seculares sed 
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guests, in this way bringing their abominable feast to an end. After this 
deadly deed the heads of those whom they have killed are cut off and 
have been sold to their enemies for money, as did the baron Peter 
Bermingham, a notorious and well-known double-dealer, in the case 
of his godfather Maurice [O’Connor] and his brother Calvagh, men of 
noble birth and renown among us, after inviting them to a banquet on 
the feast of the most Holy Trinity. On that day after the meal was over, 
as they rose from the table with twenty-four older men of their retinue, 


he cruelly killed them and sold their heads at a high price to their — 


enemies. And when he was afterwards accused of this crime before the 
king of England (that is the father of the present king), the king 
imposed no punishment on this nefarious double-dealer. - 

Likewise Sir Thomas de Clare, brother of the earl of Gloucester, 
after inviting to his house a most renowned man his godfather Brian 
the Red prince of Thomond, in token of a closer alliance and 
friendship basely took communion with him from the same 
consecrated host which had been divided in two parts; then suddenly 
on the advice of that aforesaid unspeakable people he snatched him 
from the table and banquet, had him dragged at horses’ tails, and after 
— off his head had the trunk of his body hung up by the feet from 
a beam. | 


30 


The same topic 


Likewise Geoffrey de Pencoyt of the same nation, after giving a feast 
for Maurice king of Leinster and Arthur his father, men of great 
nobility and authority, killed them on the same night as they slept in 
their beds in his house. | 

Furthermore three days after an Irish nobleman, his godfather, 
had been accidentally killed, not by him but by others, John 
FitzThomas earl of Kildare had his head cut off in order to sell it 
shamefully. And likewise the same Earl John, after the execrable 
death of his brother as is told above, thrust into a filthy prison John 
the son of the above-mentioned most renowned Calvagh, a handsome 
young man reared with Earl John continuously from the time when he 
had lifted young John up from the baptismal font; and a few days later 
he had him, innocent as he was, murdered in no innocent way in the 
same place. 

Let these few cases, notorious to everyone, suffice on this occasion 
by way of example from the innumerable vices of that people. And 
although acts like these seem abominable and detestable to all 
Christians, yet to those of that often-mentioned nation they appear 
honourable and praiseworthy, as we find every day from all-too-harsh 
experience. For as they carry out these actions they are never awarded 
the punishment which they deserve, but the reward of praise which 
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eclam quidam religiosi ipsorum quod non magis est peccatum 
interficere hominem Hibernicum quam unum canem aut quodlibet 
aliud animal brutum. Et in huiusmodi opposicionis heretice 
assercionem quidam illorum monachi affirmant intrepide quod si 
contingeret ipsos (sicut sepe contingit) quod hominem Hiberniacum 
interficerent, ob hoc non desisterent a celebracione eciam uno die. Et 
sicut indubitanter monachi Cisterciensis ordinis de Granardo 
Hardmacenensis diocesis necnon et monachi de Insula eiusdem 
ordinis Dunensis diocesis quod verbis predicant inverecundo opere 
complent; nam Hibernicos publice armati invadunt et occidunt, et 
nihilominus suas celebrant missas. Et similiter frater Simon de ordine 
Minorum Conorensis episcopi frater germanus istius heresis 
precipuus est dogmatizator. Qui anno proximo preterito in curia 
nobilis domini domini Eadwardi de Brois‘ comitis de Carrik, ex 
maligni cordis habundancia silere non valens, in presencia dicti 
domini (prout idem testatur) in huiusmodi predicacionis verba 
impudenter prorupit, videlicet quod non est peccatum hominem 
Hiberniacum interficere, et si ipsemet istud committeret non minus ob 
hoc missam celebraret. Et ex ista heresi prava in alium incidentes 
errorem omnes indifferenter tam seculares quam  regulares 
pertinaciter asserunt sibi licitum fore vi et armis nobis auferre de terris 
et possessionibus omniphariis quicquid possunt, nullam super hoc 
eclam in mortis articulo sibi conscienciam facientes. Omnemque 
terram quam in Hibernia occupant usurpative occupant isto modo. Et 
cuiuscumque condicionis vel status fuerit qui huic errori se opponeret 
vel eis oppositum predicaret inimicus regis Anglie et regni et tamquam 
reus mortis et bannitus per regis consilium | pronunciaretur ex ipso. 
Isti namque sunt qui nos a regibus Anglie, ne terras nostras de jure 
nobis debitas voluntarie de ipsis teneremus in capite, in 1psorum regis 
et regni dampnum non modicum cautelose et fallaciter elongaverunt, 
inter illos et nos terrarum nostrarum cupiditate vehementer allecti 
perpetuas discordias seminantes. 
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De eodem 


Hoc ipsis maxime proprium esse comprobatur ex quibus crebre 
nascuntur fraudes et perfidie; non | solum inter remotos sanguine sed 
eciam inter fratres et propinquos tales discordias nequiter seminare 
non desistunt. Cumque in condicionibus et lingua sunt nobis aliisque 
multum dissimiliores in factis quam a nobis“ scripto vel verbo describi 
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they do not earn is paradoxically heaped up for them. For not only 
their laymen and their secular clergy but even certain of their regular 
clergy make the heretical asserion that it is no more a sin to kill an 
Irishman than a dog or any other brute creature. And in maintaining 
this kind of heretical proposition some monks among them fearlessly 
claim that if it should happen to them (as it often does happen) to kill 
an Irishman, they should not on this account refrain even for a single 
day from celebrating mass. 

And as undoubtedly the monks of the Cistercian order of Granard 
(i.e. Abbeylara] in [Ardagh] diocese, so too the monks of Inch of the 
same order in Down diocese shamelessly carry out in action what they 
preach by their words. For bearing arms openly they attack the Irish 
and kill them, and nonetheless they celebrate their masses. 

And in the same way Friar Simon of the Order of Friars Minor, 
brother of the bishop of Connor, is a particular exponent of this 
heresy. For in the year just past, unable to remain silent from the 
malignancy overflowing in his heart, he burst out shamelessly into 
speech like this in the court of the noble lord Sir Edward Bruce earl of 
Carrick in the presence of the said lord (as he himself testifies), 
claiming that it is not a sin to kill an Irishman, and that if he himself 
were to commit such a deed he would nonetheless celebrate mass. 

And falling from this wicked heresy into another error all of them 


without distinction, both secular and regular, stubbornly assert that it 


would be lawful for them to take away from us by force of arms 
whatever they can of our lands and possessions of every kind, having 
no scruples over this, even when they are at the point of death. And all 
the land which they hold in Ireland they hold by usurpation in this 
way. And whatever the condition or status of anyone who opposed 
this error or preached in opposition to them, he was for that action to 
be proclaimed an enemy of the king and kingdom of England and as 
liable to the death penalty and outlawed by the king’s council. For it is 
they who, greatly coveting our lands and sowing endless discords 
between themselves and us, have craftily and deceitfully to the great 
loss of their king and kingdom kept us apart from the kings of 
England to prevent us from voluntarily holding in chief from the kings 
our lands which are rightfully ours. 


31 


The same topic 


That this is characteristic of them is proved by the fact that from them 
arise frequent acts of bad faith and treachery. Not only between those 
only distantly related but also between brothers and close kinsmen 
they never cease to sow such discords wickedly. And as in their way of 
life and speech and in other actions they differ much more from us and 
others than could be described by us in writing or in words, we are 
losing all hope of having peace with them. For such is their arrogance 
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possint, de pace habenda cum eis nobis spes tollitur. Tanta enim eorum 
est superbia et dominandi nobis excessiva libido tantusque excuciend1 


- eorum importabile servitutis jugum recuperandi hereditatem nostram 


contra jura ab eisdem nequiter occupatam debitus et naturalis 
affectus, quod sicut nec fuit actenus nec unquam de cetero inter nos et 
illos sincera concordia esse, vel fieri poterit in hac vita. Quandam enim 
naturalem inimiciciam habemus invicem ex mutua, maligna et 
continuata patrum, fratrum et nepotum aliorumque propinquiorum 
et amicorum nece subortam, quod ad? reciprocam amiciciam nostro 
ac filiorum nostrorum evo inclinacionem habere nequibimus.‘ Item 


quod Romana curia de singulis domibus Hibernie unum denarium 


annuatim sicut promissum fuerat non recepit, vos latere non debet, 
cum omnibus sit manifestum. Isto igitur modo et non alio vel non 
aliter articulos supradicte bulle ecclesie Hiberniace et genti reges 
Anglie et eorum subditi observarunt. Cum igitur per literas plurimum 
nobilium nacionis nostre huiusmodi injurie et abhominaciones dicte 
gentis consilio regis istius, necnon et ipsi regi per dominum Johannem 
de Hutomy nunc ut intelleximus episcopum Heliensem lucide et aperte 
pro habendo remedio intimate’ fuissent duobus iam forte annis 
elapsis, necnon et oblatum per nos communiter fuisset eidem quod 
nostram terram solam‘ nobis de jure debitam de ipso immediate 
teneremus omni absque renisu ad majorem ipsius utilitatem et 
nostram quietem juxta condiciones et articulos in bulla Adriani (cuius 
transcriptum ex habundanti vobis transmittimus) positos et 
contentos, aut amicabilem inter nos et dictos adversarios nostros 


composicionem faceret terram nostram nobis propriam pro evitanda 


immoderata sanguinis effusione de consensu parcium ipso 
racionabiliter dividente;’ extunc nullum responsum ab ipso vel eius 
consilio recepimus’ in hac parte.” | Unde si hac racione ipsum regem et 
dictos nostros inimicos in Hibernia commorantes impugnare 
cogimur, non illicitum facimus, quinymmo valde meremur. Nec ex 


‘hoc perjurii aut infidelitatis argui possumus aut debemus, cum nec nos 


nec patres nostri sibi aut patribus suis homagium umquam fecerimus 
aut aliquid aliud fidelitatis juramentum. Ideoque omni absque 
consciencie remorsu quamdiu vita aderit ipsos impugnabimus pro 
nostri juris defensione, nullatenus cessaturi ab ipsorum impugnacione 
et offensa donec ipsi ex defectu potencie ab injusta nostra lesione 
quiescant, et Justissimus Judex condigna ulcione se evidenter vindicet 
de ipsorum’ superbia et aliis nequissimis factis, quod firma fide 
credimus cito venturum. 
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and excessive lust for power over us and [our] due and natural desire to 
shake off the unbearable yoke of slavery to them [and] to recover our 


~ inheritance wickedly seized by them contrary to law, that as there never 


was hitherto so there cannot in future be sincere harmony between us 
and them, nor can it to be established in this life. For we have a certain 
natural antipathy on either side arising from the mutual, malignant 
and endless killing of fathers, brothers, nephews and other close 
relatives and friends, such that we cannot have an inclination to 
reciprocal friendship in the time of ourselves and our sons. 

Likewise you cannot fail to see (since it is clear to all) that the 
Roman court has not received a penny each year from every house in 
Ireland as was promised. In this way and in no other way nor 
otherwise, then, have the kings of England and their subjects observed 
the articles of the above-mentioned bull to the Irish church and people. 

Although these injuries and abominations [suffered by] the said 
people, then, have been clearly and openly intimated in the last two 
years or so to that king’s council in letters from several nobles of our 
nation, and also to the king himself through John de Hothum, now as 
we have learned bishop of Ely, in order that we might have redress, 
and although we ourselves have jointly made an offer to the same king 
that we should hold only land that was rightfully ours directly from 
himself without any opposition, to his own greater advantage and to 
our peace, according to the conditions and articles laid down and 
contained in the bull of Adrian (of which moreover we transmit to you 
a copy), or that he should make an amicable arrangement between 


_ ourselves and our said adversaries, dividing up reasonably with the 


consent of the parties the land that is really ours, to avoid 
uncontrolled bloodshed, we have received no answer since then from 
him or his council on this matter. Hence if for this reason we are 
compelled to attack the king himself and our said enemies living in 
Ireland, what we do is not unlawful but is meritorious. We neither can 
nor should be held to be guilty of perjury or disloyalty on this account, 
since neither we nor our fathers have ever paid homage to himself or 
his fathers or taken any other oath of fealty. And so, untroubled by 
pangs of conscience, so long as life remains we shall fight against them 
in defence of our rights, determined not to cease in any way from 
attacking and assailing them until they from lack of power give up 
injuring us unjustly, and the Most Just of Judges clearly visits them 
with condign punishment for their arrogance and other wicked deeds, 
and this with firm faith we believe will soon come to pass. 
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32 


Deeodem 


Preterea articulos hic positos et injurias recitatas“ xii episcoporum ad 
minus necnon et aliorum plurimum prelatorum testimonio legitime’ 
pro loco et tempore, et quod nobis de jure debetur per viam juris, 
defendere prompti sumus et parati, nec sicut Anglici, qui tempore sue 
prosperitatis et potencie nulli debite ordinacioni umquam aut juri 
stare volebant. Que si nunc sibi adessent, sub Romane curie alis 
minime confugissent, quin pocius omnes in circuitu nacionis solita 
tirannide vehementer afficerent, divina atque Romane curie quam 
unam dicimus ordinacionem potestate contempta. Unde si dicta curia 
super factis eorum ad plenum foret edocta, de suo ab eadem fomento 
nequicie sue immerito parum essent contenti. Propter igitur predictas 
injurias et infinitas alias que ab humano ingenio leviter comprehendi 
non possunt, necnon et propter reges An-([glie]" et imiquorum 
ministrorum eorundem’ et continuam perfidiam Anglicorum medie 
nacionis, qui gentem nostram juxta Romane curie ordinacionem juste 
ac modeste regere debuerant [nequiter|° exterminare studebant, et pro 


excuciendo duro et importabili ipsorum’® servitutis jugo [et recuper-|° 


| anda quam ad/ tempus per eosdem perdidimus libertate innata, 
mortalem guerram habere cogimur cum predictis, preeligentes 
necessitate coacti pro juris nostri defensione discrimini bellico viriliter 
nos opponere quam illorum atroces injurias ultertus muliebriter 
sustinere. Et ut nostrum propositum celerius et congruencius optinere 
valeamus, in hac parte Eadwardum de Brois illustrem comitem de 
Carrik fratrem germanum domini Roberti Dei gratia illustrissimi 
regis Scotorum ac de nobilioribus progenitoribus nostris ortum 
vocamus in auxilium nostrum et juvamen Et cum liberum sit 
unicuique juri’ suo renunciare et ipsum in alterum transferre, totum 
jus quod in dicto regno ad nos tamquam ad ipsius veros heredes 
pertinere dinoscitur eidem dedimus et concessimus per litteras nostras 
patentes et ad faciendum inibi judicium justiciam et equitatem, que ex 
defectu principis ibidem’ penitus  defecerunt. Ipsum regem ac 
dominum nostrum constituimus et prefecimus in regno nostro 
unanimiter supradicto. Qui nostro ac communi hominum judicio est 
vir pius et prudens, humilis et pudicus, multum sobrius et in omnibus’ 
compositus et | modestus, ac potens viribus (laudetur Altissimus) de 
servitutis domo nos potenter eripere divino auxilio et nostra justicia 
mediante, et valde voluntarius unicuique reddere quod sibi de jure 
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52 


The same topic 


Furthermore on the testimony of at least twelve bishops and many 
other prelates we are ready and prepared to defend duly at the proper 
time and place the articles set down and the injuries recited here, and 
what is owed us rightfully by means of legal redress, not like the 
English, who in the time of their prosperity and power were never 
willing to adhere to any proper edict or law. If they now had 
prosperity and power on their side, they would never have taken 
shelter under the wings of the Roman court, but instead would be 
fiercely afflicting all the nations around them with their usual tyranny, 
despising the power of God and that of the Roman court, which we 
call one and the same ordinance. Hence if the said court had learned 
the full truth about their deeds, they would be far from satisfied with 
the comfort received from the same court, a comfort not deserved by 
their wickedness. 

On account of the aforesaid injuries, then, and innumerable others 
which cannot easily be grasped by the human understanding, and also 
on account of the kings of England and [the vices] of their wicked 
ministers and the endless perfidy of the Englishmen of the middle 
nation, who ought to have ruled our people with justice and 


~~ moderation according to the ordinance of the Roman court but 
scandalously strove to drive them out, and in order to shake off the 


harsh and insupportable yoke of servitude to them and to recover our 
native freedom which for the time being we have lost through them, 
we are compelled to enter a deadly war against the aforementioned, 
preferring under the compulsion of necessity to face the dangers of 
war like men in defence of our right rather than go on bearing their 
cruel outrages like women. And in order to achieve our aim more 


_ swiftly and more fitly in this matter, we call to our help and assistance 


the illustrious Edward de Bruce earl of Carrick, the brother of the 
Lord Robert by the grace of God the most illustrious king of Scots, 
and sprung from our noblest ancestors. And as each person is free to 
give up his right and transfer it to another, all the right which is 
recognized to pertain to us in the said kingdom as its true heirs we have 
given and granted to him by our letter patent so that he may dispense 
judgment with justice and equity there, which as a result of the 
inadequacy of the prince have utterly failed there. We have 
unanimously established him as our king and lord, and set him over us 
in our aforesaid kingdom. In our judgment and by general reputation 


he is a pious and prudent man, humble and decent, very moderate and 


i ite aie econ Pane y oe sen 40 orderly in all things and unassuming, and having the strength — let 
b  +probato CA ) g vito CA God be praised — to snatch us powerfully from our house of servitude 
c D;lae.C h +puddel.C by divine aid and the help of our justice, and very willing to give each 
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debetur; et maxime ecclesie Hiberniace possessiones et libertates 
quibus dampnabiliter extiterat spoliata in integrum restituere omnino 
est paratus, et majores libertates eidem intendit concedere quam 
umquam alias habere consuevit. Placeat igitur sanctissime paternitati 
vestre justicie ac pacis communis intuitu factum nostrum quantum ad 
dictum dominum nostrum regem misericorditer approbare, 
prohibentes regi Anglie ac predictis nostris adversariis ne de cetero 
nos molestent; aut saltem de ipsis cum favore congruo nobis velitis 
facere debitum justicie complementum. Sciat eciam paternitas vestra 
reverenda quod preter reges Minoris Scocie qui omnes de nostra 
Majore Scocia sanguinis originem sumpserunt, linguam nostram et 
condiciones quodammodo retinentes, reges de sanguine nostro 
centum nonaginta septem in tota Hibernie insula regnaverunt c’. 


33 


Copia bulle Adriani pape misse regi Anglie Henrico ii° 
cuius occasione conquesivit Hiberniam 


Adrianus episcopus servus servorum Dei karissimo in Christo filio 
nostro Henrico“ illustri regi Anglie salutem et apostolicam 
benediccionem. Laudabiliter et satis fructuose de glorioso nomine 
propagando in terris et eterne felicitatis premio cumulando in celis tua 
magnificencia cogitat, dum ad dilatandos ecclesie terminos, ad 
declarandam indoctis et rudibus’ populis Christiane fidei veritatem, et 


viciorum. plantas de agro dominico extirpandas sicut catholicus | 


princeps intendis; et ad id conveniencius exequendum consilium 
Apostolice Sedis exigis et favorem. In quo facto quanto alciori 
consilio et majori discrecione procedis, tanto in eo feliciorem 
progressum te confidimus habiturum; eo quod ad finem bonum et 
exitum semper solent attingere que ex ardore fidei et religionis amore 
principium acceperunt.‘ Sane Hiberniam et omnes insulas quibus sol 
yusticie illuxit, et que documentum fidei acceperunt, ad jus beati Petri 
apostoli ac sacrosancte Romane ecclesie, quod tua nobilitas 
recognoscit, non est dubium pertinere; et tanto eis libencius fide 
plantacionem et germen gratum Deo inserimus quanto a nobis in 
extremo examine districcius prospicimus exigendum. Significasti 
nobis siquidem in Christo fili karissime te Hibernie insulam ad 
subdendum populum illum legibus et viciorum plantaria extirpandum 
velle intrare, et de singulis domibus annuam unius denarii beato Petro 
velle solvere pensionem, et jura ecclesiarum illius terre illibata et 
integra conservare. Nos autem tam pium et laudabile desiderium“ 
favore congruo prosequentes, et peticioni tue benignum impendentes, 
assensum gratum et acceptum habemus ut pro dilatandis ecclesie 
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man what he is owed by right; and he is absolutely ready to restore in 
full the possessions and liberties of the Irish church of which it has 
been so culpably robbed. And he intends to grant the church greater 
liberties than it has ever been accustomed to have previously. 

May it please you, most holy father, then, in consideration of 
justice and general peace, mercifully to approve what we have done 
with respect to our said lord king, preventing the king of England and 
our afore-mentioned enemies from harassing us in future; or at least 
may you be pleased to grant us with fitting favour our due 
complement of justice with respect to them. Know, reverend father, 
that apart from the kings of Lesser Scotia who have all traced their 
ancestral origin to our Greater Scotia, retaining our language and 
habits to some extent, one hundred and ninety-seven kings of our 
blood have reigned in the whole island of Ireland etc. 


33 


Copy of the bull sent by Pope Adrian to King Henry II 
of England which was his pretext for conquering Ireland 


Adrian, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our most dear son 
in Christ, Henry, illustrious king of England, greetings and apostolic 
benediction. 

Laudably and profitably your majesty is considering spreading the 
fame of your glorious name on earth and heaping up a prize of 
everlasting happiness in heaven, in that as a catholic prince you intend 
to enlarge the boundaries of the church, to reveal the truth of the 
Christian faith to unlearned and savage peoples, and to root out from 
the Lord’s field the vices which grow in it; and in order to achieve this 
more conveniently you ask for the advice and favour of the Apostolic 
See. The more lofty your intention and the greater the discretion with 
which you proceed in this matter, the more successful the progress 
which we are confident you will make in it, since what has had its 
beginning in the ardour of raith and the love of religion always reaches 
a favourable end and issue. 

There is of course no doubt that Ireland and all the islands on 
which the Sun of Justice has shone and which have received 
instruction in the faith belong to the jurisdiction of the blessed apostle 
Peter and the holy Roman church, as your excellency recognizes. And 
we are all the more pleased to plant the faith among these islands and 
sow the seed which is pleasing to God in that we foresee that it must be 
rigorously demanded of us in the Last J udgment. 

Since you have informed us, dear son in Christ, that you wish to 


enter the island of Ireland in order to subject that people to law and to 


uproot the vices which grow there, and that you are willing to make an 
annual payment of a penny from each house to the blessed Peter and 
to preserve the rights of the churches of that land whole and intact, we, 
bestowing appropriate favour to so pious and praiseworthy an 
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terminis, viciorum restringendo discursum, pro corrigendis moribus 
et virtutibus inserendis, pro Christiane religionis augmento, insulam 
Hibernie ingrediaris, et que ad honorem Dei et salutem illius terre 
fuerint exequaris, et illius terre populus te honorifice recipiat‘ et | sicut 
dominum revereatur, jure nimirum ecclesiarum illibato et integro 
permanente, et salva beato Petro et sacrosancte Romane ecclesie de 
singulis | domibus pensione. Si ergo quod incepisti animo effectuque 
duxeris prosequente complendum, studeas gentem illam bonis 
moribus informare, et agas tam per te quam per alios quos ad hoc 
verbo et vita idoneos esse perspexeris, ut decoretur ibi ecclesia, 
plantetur et crescat fidei Christiane religio, et que ad honorem Dei et 
salutem pertinent’ animarum taliter ordinentur ut a Deo sempiterne 
mercedis cumulum consequi merearis in celis,’ et gloriosum nomen 
valeas in terris optinere Dat’ c’. 


<Premissa de Hibernicis huic oper notanter’ interserui ut 
advertere’ discant’ Scoti numquam se subdi velle’ Anglicorum 
tirannidi vel magisterio insufferabil1.> 
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De qualitate Hibernie et contentorum in ea 


Johannes de Hibernia. 


Glebe prepingui uberique frugum proventu felix terra est et fecunda 
Hibernia. Frugibus arva, pecore montes, nemerosa feris habundant.-“ 
Pascuis tamen quam frugibus, gramine quam grano, fecundior est 
insula. Multam fruges in herba, plurimam in culmis, minorem in granis 
spem promittunt; triticl namque grana contracta sunt hinc et minuta, 
et vix alicuius vanni beneficio purganda. Habunde satis et campi 
vestiuntur, farciuntur et horrea; sola vero granaria destituuntur. Quod 
ver gignit et parturit, estas nutrit et provehit, vix in messe pluvialis 
aquositas colligi permittit. Eoilicis namque flatibus et pluvialibus 
innundacionibus pre aliis terris hec exuberat. Collateralis vero zephiro 
ab australi parte, frequencior et procellosior aliis, corus hic’ regnat. 

Lacus quoque plurimos et pulcherimos, piscosos et grandes, pre 
aliis terris quas vidimus, quasi speciale quid hec terra fert. Que et 
midiampnes aliquantulum elevatos et valde amenos intra se continet, 
ubi securitatis loca et refugil propriaque domicilia et preterquam 
navigio inaccessibilia dominatores terre metare‘ solent. 
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enterprise and giving kindly approval to your request, are grateful and 
pleased that you should enter the island of Ireland to extend the 
boundaries of the church, to control vicious activities, to correct 
customary mores and plant virtues, and to strengthen the Christian 
religion; that you should carry out what is to the honour of God and 
the well-being of that land; and that the people of that land should 
receive you with honour and respect you as their lord, so long of 
course as the rights of the churches remain unimpaired and intact, and 
the annual payment from each house to the blessed Peter and the holy 
Roman church is safe. 

If, then, you have planned to complete what you have begun in 
thought and consequent action, you should strive to shape that people 
in good mores and make it your aim both through yourself and 
through others whom you have seen to be suitable for this task in word 
and in life, that the church there may gain honour, the religion of the 
Christian faith may be planted and flourish, and matters which relate 
to the honour of God and the salvation of souls may be so arranged 
that you deserve to win from God the crown of an everlasting reward 
in heaven and are able to gain a glorious name on earth. Dated etc. 


I have carefully inserted the foregoing remarks about the 


Irish in this work so that the Scots may learn never to be willing to be 
subject to the tyranny or the insufferable rule of the English. 


34 


The nature of Ireland and what it contains 


John of Ireland: 


Ireland is a well-favoured and fertile land, with a very rich soil and 
plentiful harvests. The fields abound in crops, the mountains in cattle, 
the woods in wild beasts; but the island is richer in pastures than in 
crops, in grass rather than in grain. The yield when the crops are green 
is promising, very much more so in hay, less so in grain; for the grains 
of wheat from here are shrivelled and tiny, and can scarcely be 
separated out with the help of any winnowing-fan. The fields are well 
clad in crops, the hay-lofts are full to bursting; it is only the granaries 
that are a disappointment. What is born and brought forth in spring, 
then nourished and raised in summer, the dampness brought by the 
rain scarcely allows to be harvested in autumn. For more than other 
lands this one has copious blasts of wind and floods of rain. The 
north-west wind closely related to the west wind to the south of it 
reigns here, blowing more often and more strongly than any other. 
Compared with others which we have seen, this land has as its own 
peculiar possession numerous lakes of great beauty, full of fish and 
very large. It contains islands of modest elevation and very pleasant, 
where those who rule over the land usually establish places of safety and 
refuge and their own dwellings, which are inaccessible except by boat. 
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Marinis piscibus per omnia latera satis habundant maritima. 
Flumina vero lacusque suis sibique innatis fecunda sunt piscibus, et 
precipue generibus tribus salmonibus et trutis anguillisque lutosis. 
Murenis eciam oculosis ad divitum® catinos habundat. Sed desunt eis 
nobiles illi aliarum regionum et dulcis aque generosi pisces, luci 
videlicet et pertice, rochie, gradiones et gubiones. Desunt et minute, 
lochie, capitones et verones, et fere omnes qui non ex marinis fluctibus 
semitivam originem trahunt. 

Accipitres itaque falcones et nisos, quibus ad nobilium delicias 
animosa pectora, rostraque recurva et acuta, pedes unguibus armatos 
aptosque prede, natura dedit, pre aliis regionibus hec copiose 
producit. Aquilarum quoque non minorem ibi copiam quam alibi 
milvorum videas. In tanta’ vero numerositate grues | ibi ingruunt, ut 
uno In grege centum et circiter hunc numerum frequenter invenias. 

Sunt et aves ibi multe que bernaces vocantur, quas mirum in 
modum contra quasi naturam natura producit. Aucis quidem 
palustribus similes sed minores. Ex lignis namque abjectivis per 
equora devolutis primo quasi gummi nascuntur. Dehinc tamquam ab 
alga ligno coherente, cochilibus testis ad liberiorem formacionem 
incluse, per rostra dependent; et sic quousque processu temporis, 
firmam plumarum vestituram indute, vel in aquis decidunt, vel in aeris 
libertatem volatu se transferunt. Ex succo ligneo marinoque occulta 
nimis’ ammirandaque racione seminii alimenta simul incrementaque 
suscipiunt. Vidi eciam et ego conscriptor huius libri,’ qui me prius 


scriptorem intitulavi ad differenciam scribe, cum oculis meis semel in | 


Sancto Andrea" plusquam’ mille minuta huiusmodi avium corpora’ in 
litore maris ab una protela et grandi alga dependencia, testis inclusa et 
iam formata." Consimile quid vidi, et multi mecum, semel in Emonia 
insula,’ non tamen tanta numero sicut prius. 
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De feris et earum naturis 


Ferarumque quas occidentales pariunt regiones cunctas fere species 
continet Hibernia. Habet enim cervos pre nimia pinguedine minus 
fugere prevalentes, quantoque minores | [sunt corporis] quantitate, 
tanto precellencius efferuntur capitis et cornuum dignitate. Sunt et 
lepores multi, sed minuti, cuniculis quidem tam sui modicitate quam 
delicata pilositate consimiles. Ut autem breviter complectar,.omnium 
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The coasts abound in sea-fish on every side. The rivers and lakes 
are rich in their own native fish, and especially three types, namely 
salmon, trout and mud-eels. It abounds also in sea-lampreys for the 
cooking-pots of the rich, but they lack those fine fish of other regions 
and [those] of fresh water, namely pike and perch, roach, gardon and 
gudgeon. They also lack the little fish [such as] loach, bullheads, 
minnows, and nearly all that do not trace their seminal origin to salt 
water. 

Then more than other regions this one produces hawks, falcons 
and sparrow-hawks in abundance, to which for the pleasure of the 
nobles nature has given courageous hearts, and sharp curved beaks, 
and feet armed with talons and fit for catching prey. You would see as 
great an abundance of eagles there as of kites elsewhere. The cranes 
are in such threatening numbers there that in one flock you will | 
frequently find a hundred of them or thereabouts. 

There are also many birds there called barnacles, which nature 
produces in a wonderful way almost contrary to nature: They are like 
marsh-geese, but smaller. For they first appear like resin out of flotsam 
logs floating on the water. Then they hang down by their beaks as if 
from seaweed clinging to the logs, enclosed in shells to allow them to 
grow more freely; and so [they remain] until in due course, well 
covered in a plumage of feathers, they either fall into the water, or take 
themselves by flight to the freedom of the air. They take nourishment 
for their growth from the juice of the logs in the sea-water for a most 
secret and wonderful method of breeding. 


Even I, the writer of this book (who earlier called myself the writer 
as distinct from the scribe), have with my own eyes once seen at 
St Andrews [at the opening of the university there] more than a 
thousand tiny bodies of birds of this kind hanging down from a single 
long and large piece of seaweed on the shore, enclosed in shells and 
already formed, [but with no sign of life-giving breath, and as long as 
a man’s thumb]. I have once seen something very like it [that is bodies 
of birds adhering to seaweed, but smaller], as did many along with me, 
on the island of Inchcolm, but not in such great numbers as before. 


35 


Wild beasts and their natures 


Ireland contains almost all the kinds of wild beast which are produced 
in the western regions. For it has stags which have difficulty in 
escaping because of their excessive fatness; and the smaller they are 
physically, the more they are praised for the outstanding beauty of 
their heads and antlers. There are also many hares, though they are 
small, resembling rabbits both in their modest size and in the fine 
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animalium, ferarum et avium corpora hic quam alibi suo in genere 
minora reperies, solis hominibus suam retinentibus majestatem. 

Inter omnia vermium genera solis non nocivis Hibernia gaudet. 
Venenosis enim omnibus caret serpentibus et colubris; caret 
buffonibus et ranis; caret tortuis et scorpionibus; caret aspidibus’ et 
draconibus. Habet tamen araneas et sanguisugas; habet et lacertas, 
sed has prorsus innocuas. Quidam vero favorabili satis figmento 
conjecturant Sanctos Patricium Columbam et Brigidam pestiferis 
cunctis imsulam purgasse. Nec michi mirandum videtur quod 
vermium istorum, sicut et piscium, avium et ferarum quarundem, 
naturalem defectum patitur. Sed hoc stupore dignum occurrit quod in 
Hiberniam venenosum aliunde advectum numquam ibi? contineri vel 
potuit vel potest. Legitur namque in antiquis terre istius sanctorum 
scriptis quod aliquociens experiendi gracia serpentes in ollis eneis 
delati sunt; sed quam cito medium maris Hibernici cursum 
transmeaverant, exanimes et mortui reperti sunt. Toxicum quoque 
similiter si allatum fuerit, mediis in fluctibus innata malicia benignior 
aura privavit. Scrutatores tamen occeani mercatores asserentes 
audivimus quod | cum naves in portu Hibernico aliquoties‘ 
exoneraverint, bufones casu illatos in fundo navium invenerunt. Quos 
dum vivos in terram projecissent, statim verso ventre videntibus et 
admirantibus multis medii crepuerunt et interierunt. Constat igitur 
quod, sive ex aeris nova quidem et inaudita benignissima tamen 
clemencia, sive ex terre ipsius vi quadam occulta et venenis inimica, 
nec animal venenosum hic subsistere potest; et venenum quodlibet 
aliunde advectum omnem malignitatis efficaciam prorsus amittit. In 
tantum siquidem terra hec inimica veneno est ut si aliarum regionum 
seu viridaria seu quelibet alia loca pulvere ipsius aspergantur, 


venenosos ab inde vermes procul exterminat.’ Corrigie® sive coria 


animalium huius patrie consimiliter venenosis obstant. Terra 
terrarum homini temperatissima. Non cancri calor exestuans 
compellit ad umbras; non ad focos capricorni rigor urgenter invitat. 


Nives hic raro, et tunc modico tempore durare videbis. Ex omni tamen 


vento, non minus subsolari favonioque et zephiro quam circio et 
boreali, ex omni quidem modice ex nullo immoderate brumescit. Sicut 
estivo sic et hiemali tempore herbosa vivescunt pascua. Unde nec ad 
pabula fena secari nec armentis umquam stabula parari solent. Veris 
amenitate temperieque tempora fere cuncta tepescunt. Aeris quoque 
clemencia tanta est ut nec nebula inficiens nec spiritus hic pestilens nec 
aura corrumpens. Medicorum opera parum indiget insula. Morbidos 
enim homines preter moribundos paucos invenies. Inter sanitatem 
continuam mortemque suppremam nichil fere medium. Nemo 
umquam indigenarum hic, natus terram aeremque salubrem non 
egressus, ulla trium generum specie febricitavit; sola vexantur acuta 
eaque perraro. Hic quidem tenor naturaliter’ rebus inerat; sed mundo 
senescente, et tamquam in decrepite etatis senium iam vergente, et ad 
finem tendente, cunctarum fere natura rerum corrupta et in deterius 
est mutata. 
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quality of their fur. To put it briefly, you will find that the bodies of all 
the animals, wild beasts and birds are according to their type smaller 
here than elsewhere, while only men retain their full size. 

Of all the types of reptiles Ireland is in the happy position of having 
only those which are not harmful. It lacks all poisonous serpents and 
snakes; it lacks toads and frogs; it lacks tortoises and scorpions; it 
lacks vipers and dragons; but it has spiders and leeches; it has lizards, 
but these are quite harmless. According to a quite popular fiction, 
some guess that St Patrick, St Columba and St Bridget cleansed the 
island of all harmful animals. 

And it does not seem surprising to me that it suffers a natural 
shortage of these reptiles as it does of certain fish, birds and beasts. But 
it strikes me as astonishing that anything poisonous brought to 
Ireland from elsewhere has never been nor can ever be kept [alive] 
there. For we read in the ancient writings of the saints of this land that 
sometimes as an experiment snakes were imported in bronze pots; but 
as soon as they were half-way across the Irish Sea they were found to 
be lifeless and dead. Likewise if a poison was brought in, the kindly 
breeze deprived it of its innate evil character out at sea. But we have 
heard merchants who sail the ocean assert that sometimes when they 
unloaded their ships for some time in an Irish harbour, they found in 
their holds toads which had been accidentally brought there. When 
they threw them alive on to the land, they at once turned their bellies 
uppermost and, while many people watched in astonishment, they 
split apart and expired. It is clear therefore that, whether because of 
the strange and unheard of but extremely kind mildness of the air, or 
because of some secret power of the land itself that is hostile to 
poisons, no poisonous creature can survive here; and any poison 
imported from elsewhere loses altogether all the force of its evil. This 
land is so hostile to poison that if gardens or any other places in other 
regions are sprinkled with its dust, it drives poisonous reptiles far 
away from there. Leather laces made from the hides of animals of this 
country are similarly proof against poisons. 

This land is the most temperate of all lands for man. The blazing 
heat of Cancer does not drive men into the shade; the harshness of 
Capricorn does not summon them to the fireside. Rarely will you see 
snow here, and then lasting only for a short time. But cold weather 
comes with every wind, as much from the east wind, the west wind and 
the zephyr as from the north-west wind and the north wind; but it 
comes in moderation with every wind, in extremes with none. In 
winter as in summer the grassy pastures are green. Hence hay is not 
usually cut for fodder, nor is it customary to build stalls for their 
cattle. Almost all seasons are warm with the loveliness and mildness of 
spring. The kindliness of the air also is such that there is no disease- 
bearing cloud nor pestilential wind here nor corrupting breeze. The 
island has little use for doctors. You will find few suffering from 
disease apart from those near death. Between unbroken health and 
final death there is scarcely any middle state. None of the natives here 
suffers from any of the three types of fever if he has not left this healthy 
land and air; they are troubled only by the ague, and by that only 
rarely. This was the course natural to things; but as the world grows 
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De eodem 


Tanta siquidem pluviarum hic iam inundat ubertas, tanta nebularum 
et imbrium incumbit impuritas,’ ut vix tres dies vel estivos continua 
serenitate clarescere videas. Nulla tamen aeris turbulencia, nulla 
temporis intemperies vel sanos et hilares hic contristat, vel eciam 
delicati capitis cerebrum turbat. Terremotus hic numquam; vix semel 
in anno tonitruum audies. Non hic tonitura terrent, non fulmina 
feriunt, non [ca-|tharacte’ obruunt, non terremotus obsorbet. Non leo 
rapit, non pardus lacerat, non ursa devorat, non tigris absumit. Nec 
cibariorum xenia, eciam ab hostibus conficta, ulla veneni suspicio 
reddit infesta. Non noverce privignus, non matrone quantumlibet 
offense maritus toxicata pocula reformidat. 

Est lacus in Momonia boreali duas continens insulas, | [unam]? 
majorem et alteram minorem. Major ecclesiam habet antique 
religionis, minor vero capellam cui pauci celibes quos Celicolas vel 
Keledeos sive Colideos vocant devote deserviunt. In majorem 
numquam femina vel | femini® sexus animal aliquod intrare potuit 
quin statim moreretur. In minore vero insula nemo umquam mortuus 
fuit, vel morte naturali mori potuit; unde et vivencium insula vocatur. 
Morbo tamen letali gravisstime interdum vexantur et usque ad 
extremam exalacionem miserabiliter affictuntur. Cumque_nichil 
amplius spei, nichil iam vite vitalis superesse presenciunt, cumque 
invalescente invalitudine tam finaliter afflicti fuerint ut morte mori 
malint quam vitam ducere mortis, in majorem demum insulam se 
navicula deferri faciunt. Qui statim ut terram attingunt, spiritum 
reddunt. 

Est fons in Momonia cuius aquis si quis abluitur statim canus 
efficitur. Vidi hominem cuius pars barbe limphis ista” lota canis 
incanduerat, altera parte in sui natura fusca manente. Est econtra fons 
in Lagenia quo si quis abluitur, non canescet amplius.° 


Hec Johannes de Hibernia Sunt et alia quam admiranda Hibernie 
mirabilia,’ de quibus ista sufficiant. Nunc ad annalia revertamus. 
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older and, as it were, declines into the decrepitude of old age, and 
moves towards its end, the nature of almost all things has been 
corrupted and changed for the worse. 


36 


The same topic 


Such abundance of rain pours down here, however, such foul clouds 
and showers bear down, that you can scarcely see three days on end of 
clear fine weather even in summer. Yet no commotion in the air, no 
inclemency of the weather depresses those who are healthy and 
cheerful or even distresses those not robust in mind. There are never 
earthquakes here; scarcely once in a year will you hear thunder. 
Thunderclaps do not terrify here, lightning does not strike, torrents do 
not rush down, an earthquake does not swallow one up. The lion does 
not snatch, the leopard does not mangle, the bear does not devour, the 
tiger does not consume. Nor are gifts of food dangerous because of 
suspicion of poison, even when offered by enemies. No stepson fears 
to take a poisoned drink from his stepmother, no husband fears one 
from his wife, however injured she may have been. 

There is a lake in northern Munster which has two islands, a larger 
one and a smaller. The larger has a church of ancient sanctity, and the 
smaller has a chapel which is devoutly served by a few celibate men 
called Culdees. No woman or animal of the female sex has ever been 
able to land on the larger island without dying immediately. No one 
has ever died on the smaller island, or could die a natural death on it; 
accordingly it is called the island of the living. Yet sometimes [the 
inhabitants] are gravely afflicted with a deadly disease and suffer 
wretchedly [almost] to their last breath. When they realise that there 1s 
no more hope, nor a spark of life left, and when as their infirmity 
grows worse they are eventually so afflicted that they prefer to die 
through death rather than lead a life of death, they have themselves 
conveyed in the end to the larger island 1n a little boat. As soon as they 
reach land they give up the ghost. 

There is a spring in Munster with waters such that if anyone bathes 
in them his hair at once turns white. I have seen a man part of whose 
beard had been washed in its waters and had turned white, while the 
rest of it remained its natural dark colour. On the other hand there isa 
spring in Leinster such that anyone who washes in it will never turn 
white. 


a imparitas C,D e +Suntdel.C : ; : 
ib. Dibec ( dirabilioas HibsmieovEibeneca __There are other most wonderful marvels in Ireland; but let this 
c feminei CA g  miracula CA 45 selection suffice. Now let us turn back to the annals. 
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37 
De capcione Berwici et bello de Dundalk? 


Anno domini m° ccc® xvi Thomas Ranulphi comes Moravie 
destruxit partes boreales Anglie. Anno eodem quinto kal. aprilis 
capta est villa Berwici per Scotos, que fuit in manibus Anglicorum 
per xx" annos.’ Anno eodem xiiii die octobris commissum est bellum 


de Dundalk* in Hibernia, ubi occubit nobilis rex Hibernie‘ | 


<E[dwardus]> frater germanus domini Roberti Scotorum regis incliti 
et plures nobiles de Scocia cum eo. Causa huius guerre hec est: iste 
Eadwardus erat homo alti cordis, non valens cohabitare cum fratre 
suo rege Scocie, tamquam regnum istud non foret utrique sufficiens,” 
quia insuper fuit ita bellicosus et fortunatus in congressibus contra 
Anglos quod® reges et Hibernienses magnates’ elegerunt eum in 
regem suum ad preliandum bella sua et ad exterminandum inimicos 
suos Anglicos de Hibernia. Quod utique humano judicio fecisset, si 
non aliquantulum’ preceps et impetuosus fuisset. Quod’ patuit die 
mortis sue: cuius frater rex Robertus cum grandi potencia’ sibi 
adventasset si in crastinum expectasset. In hoc verificatur Salomonis 
sentencia que dicit quod “qui festinus est pedibus offendit’. Et ideo 
G[regorius] in Moralibus: ‘Fortitudo destruitur nisi per consilium 
fulciatur, quia quo plus se posse conspicit, eo virtus, sine racionis 
moderamine, deterius in preceps ruit.’ Anno eodem iii nonas julii 
dedicata est magna ecclesia Sancti Andree apostoli in Scocia per 
dominum Willelmum de Lambirton episcopum eiusdem. In cuius 
dedicacione pro divini cultus augmentacione dominus Robertus rex, 
in presencia vii episcoporum, decem et quinque abbatum, et omnium 
fere regni nobilium tam comitum quam baronum personaliter 
constitutus, ob insignem victoriam Scotis per beatum Andream 
protectorem regni apud Bannokburn exhibitam* centum marcas 
sterlingorum de cofris suis singulis annis optulit | percipiendas. Pro 
quibus centum marcis eidem ecclesie postea advocacionem ecclesie 
de Fordon’ cum: omni eiusdem emolumento in le Mernys 
imperpetuum concessit. Quam donacionem dictus Willelmus 
episcopus Sanctiandree ratificavit, et in proprios usus canonicorum 


a corrected from Dunglas C concorditer for reges ... magnates CA 
b + unde followed by verse below 11.39-40 . g quamplurimum CA 
CA h +utique CA 
c rex eius for nobilis rex Hibernie CA i +illo diedel.C 
d  +adipsossustinendum CA j  +1psousque CA 
e interlin.C k  collatam CA 
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37 
The capture of Berwick and the battle of Dundalk 


In 1318 Thomas Randolph earl of Moray destroyed the northern 1318: [May] 


parts of England. 


In the same year on 28 March the town of Berwick was captured by [2 Apr.] 


the Scots, after being in the hands of the English for twenty years. 

In the same year on 14 October the battle of Dundalk took place in 
Ireland, where the noble king of Ireland, Edward brother of Sir 
Robert the renowned king of Scots, perished and many Scottish 
nobles along with him. The cause of this war was as follows: this 
Edward was a man of mighty ambition who was unable to live with 
his brother the king of Scotland as though that kingdom was not 
enough for the two of them. Another reason was that he was such a 
good fighting man and so fortunate in his encounters with the 
English that the kings and magnates of Ireland chose him to be their 
king to fight their battles and to drive their English enemies out of 
Ireland. This he would certainly have done, in men’s judgment, if he 
had not been a little headstrong and impetuous. This was clear on the 
day of his death: his brother King Robert would have come to him 
with a great army if he had waited until the next day. In this the 
opinion of Solomon 1s proved true, which says that ‘a man in a hurry 
misses the way’. And on that account Gregory says in his Moralia: 
‘Courage is destroyed unless it rests on good judgment, because the 
more valour sees what it can do, the worse it rushes headlong down if 
itis not controlled by reason.’ 

In the same year on 5 July the great church of the apostle St 
Andrew in Scotland was dedicated by sir William de Lamberton, 
bishop of the same. At this dedication, in order to augment the 
resources for divine worship, Sir Robert the king, acting in person in 
the presence of seven bishops, fifteen abbots, and nearly all the 
nobles of the kingdom, both earls and barons, offered one hundred 
marks sterling to be paid annually from his treasury in com- 
memoration of the signal victory given to the Scots at Bannockburn 
by the blessed Andrew, protector of the kingdom. Instead of these 
hundred marks he afterwards granted in perpetuity to the same 
church the patronage of the church of Fordoun in the Mearns with 
all its revenues. The said William bishop of St Andrews ratified this 
gift and confirmed the canons in full ownership 1n perpetuity. On the 
same day and for the same reason the same Bishop William 
conferred and granted the churches of Dairsie and Abercrombie to 


14 Oct. 


5 July 
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perpetuis temporibus confirmavit. Eodem die et eadem racione idem 
Willelmus episcopus in proprios canonicorum usus ecclesias de 
Dervesy et Abircrumbi' contulit et concessit. Similiter eodem die et 
eadem racione” <[Duncanus comes de Fyffe]”> contulit eis cum 
consensu regis et confirmacione episcopi in proprios usus ecclesiam 
de Gilgour. De capcione Berwici habentur hec metra: 


M semel et c ter semel x semel v dabis I ter, 
capto Berwico, sit laus et gloria Christo. 


Anno precedenti obiit Marjoria filia regis Roberti, mater Roberti 
Stewart regis senioris. Anno | domini m° ccc® xix Eadwardus 1 post 
conquestionem Anglie in die Invencionis Sancte Crucis obsessit 
villam’ Berwici; sed nichil proficiens cito cum magna confusione 
recessit. Anno eodem comes Moravie combussit’ partes boreales 
Anglie usque Wedirby, et fixit tentoria sua apud Burubrig in fine 
mensis august. 


/ +eisdemcanonicis CA o oppidum CA — 
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the same canons in full ownership. Similarly on the same day and for 
the same reason Duncan earl of Fife with the consent of the king and 
the confirmation of the bishop conferred the church of Kilgour on 
them in full ownership. 

We have these verses on the capture of Berwick: 


If you count one thousand, three hundred, ten, five and three, 
for the capture of Berwick let there be praise and glory to Christ. 


In the previous year the death occurred of Marjorie daughter of 
King Robert and mother of King Robert Stewart the elder. 

In 1319 Edward the Second after the Conquest of England 
besieged Berwick on the day of the [Exaltation] of the Holy Cross; 
but achieving nothing he quickly retired in grave confusion. 

In the same year the earl of Moray burned the northern parts of 
England as far as Wetherby [for the second time], and encamped at 
Boroughbridge at the end of August. 


"W317 


1319: 
14 Sept. 


[Aug.-Sept. ] 


Notes 


Chapter | 
pp.291-3 


l1.3-10 are adapted from Fordun (332, annal 106); 11.14-50 follow Fordun 
(333, annal 107), but omitting Fordun’s wrong date for the battle of Roslin; 
the rest of the chapter consists of link-passages by Bower. Pluscarden (218- 
19 and 222) is to the same effect, though re-arranged, and uncertain whether 
the peel at Linlithgow was erected in 1301 or 1302; Extracta (127) is very 
brief; Wyntoun (v, 324-31) follows the Fordun text with some additions, 
erroneously stating in one version that Edward went into Fife in 1298. 


1-3. ... England: this refers to the action of the guardians and nobles in 
sending proctors to the papal court, Feb. x Mar. 1300/1 (see above XI c.35, 
11.21-25). 


3. Inthe next ... summoned: Edward was summoned by the pope’s letter of 
27 June 1299, delivered to him on 27 Aug. 1300, which became the effective 
date of his summons to be represented before the papal court (see above XI 
c.36, I1.36-37); Bower has followed Fordun in wrongly dating this summons 
to 1301. | 


4-6. Toall... above: see above XI cc.35, 46-64. 


9. castle of Linlithgow WLO: a peel was a fortified enclosure (HK W, 1, 409); 
there was already what in 1296 was called a royal castle on this site 
(Stevenson, Documents, i, 98 n.2), and the king’s chamber there was 
repaired or rebuilt for Edward in 1301 (HKW, i, 412); it has been suggested 
that this building was a manor house with fortifications rather than a castle 
(A.J.Taylor, ‘Documents concerning the king’s works at Linlithgow, 1302- 
3’, in Studies in Scottish Antiquity presented to Stewart Cruden, ed. 
D.J.Breeze [Edinburgh, 1984], 194). Bower’s date here is taken from Fordun. 
Edward and part of his army spent the period Nov.1301 - Jan.1302 at the 
newly constructed peel; early in 1302 the king decided to convert it into a 
place of some strength, and Master James of St George, Edward’s Savoyard 
architect, took over direction of the work; the king apparently altered his 


original intention of building in stone to building in wood, though some 


stone was used, perhaps as revetment to the moat; the work, though 
substantially complete in 1302 (HKW, 412-14), was still in progress in 1303 


- (Taylor, art.cit., 194). 


11-14. Jn 1301... usual: Bower adds here a statement of his own that may be 
true of the latter half of 1301, when they may have thought that the case at 
Rome was going Scotland’s way (but see above XI c.46 note); he adds the 
date and names for the joint guardians in his revised text in MS CA (cf. 
above XI cc.35, Il.21-22; 64, 11.25-26); but since the Scots were certainly 
unsuccessful by 13 Aug.1302, when Pope Boniface firmly dropped them in 
order to make friends with Edward (Foedera, I, 11, 942), they cannot have 
been feeling encouraged for the reason suggested here at the time of the 
battle of Roslin in Feb. 1303. 
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15. battle at Roslin MLO: Bower here omits the date given by Fordun, 
namely ‘sexto kalendas augusti’ (27 July) 1302; he himself gives the date 24 
February 1302/3 below c.2, 1.84; if Fordun had written ‘marci’ for ‘august’, 
this would have been the date that Bower gives (see Barrow, Bruce, 351, 
n.97), and which is supported by the English chroniclers (e.g. Guisborough, 
352). 

20. John Comyn the younger: see above XI c.34, ll.67-70; by May 1303 John 
de Soules (styled just as a knight, not as a guardian) had gone to France as 
part of a Scottish delegation to King Philip IV (APS, i, 454), so that ny 
Comyn remained as leading guardian (see below II.43-44). 

21-22. battle of Falkirk: in July 1298 (see above XI c.34). 

22-25. the king ... parts: Edward’s itinerary confirms that he remained 
south of the Forth (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 125-6); bis army went through 
Fife and then to Perth, before moving south through Selkirk Forest 
(Guisborough, 328), where Edward may have joined it on the march, for he 
was at West Linton PEB on 21 Aug. 1298 (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 126; cf. 
Prestwich, Edward I, 481-2). 

26-27. went back home: he reached Carlisle by 8 Sept. 1298 (Itinerary of 
Edward I, ii, 126) 

28. battle of Dunbar: in Apr. 1296 (see above XI c.24). 

28-29. capture of King John: in July 1296 (see above XI c.26). 


32-33. through ... kingdom: this mention of St Andrew is a late addition to 
the Fordun text by Bower in MS CA. 


38-40. (first ... control: if Edward made appointments to sheriffdoms and 
castles north of the Forth, they were probably not effective; contemporary 


documents seem to refer only to Scotland south of the Forth (e.g. CDS, ii, - 


298-9, nos.1170-4). 
40-41. true Scotsmen: Bower adds the adjective here to the Fordun text. 
41-43. They... English-minded: Bower has elaborated the Fordun text here. 


43. chief guardian: ‘precipuus’ (text 1.36) was added by Bower to the Fordun 
text (see above 1.20; see also below c.3, 1.25); this distinctive adjective may 
well have had no contemporary authority; cf. APS, i, 454, where it appears 
that Comyn was sole guardian in May 1303 (see Barrow, Bruce, 127). | 


44. Simon Fraser: held the family estate of Oliver Castle PEB 1291-1306 
(Knights of Edward I, ii, 83; SP, vii, 422; cf. Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 
44-45. awarlike... way: added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


47. four years ... departure: Edward was not in fact away from Scotland 
1298-1302; he was in Scotland again July - Nov. 1300 and July 1301 - Feb. 
1302 (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 158, 164, 175, 187). 
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Chapter 2 
pp.293-7 


11.3-40 follow Fordun (334, first part of annal 108), and 11.54-78 complete the 
extract from the same source (334-5, rest of annal 108); Bower has 
embellished the text with additional phrases for literary effect, a process 
which was continued with the revisions for MS CA; at I1.70-74 there is 
apparent carelessness in copying the Fordun text — some phrases are 
confusingly re-arranged and nine words are omitted (after ‘insultus’ [text 
1.62]) — so that Bower’s text is not grammatical; he adds in the middle a 
classical parallel based on Frontinus, and the verses at the end with the 
correct date of the battle. Pluscarden (222-3) provides a shortened account in 
re-written form, with minor additions e.g. that the parish church at Roslin 
was dedicated to St Mathias; Extracta (127-8) makes quite full use of this 
chapter; Wyntoun (v, 332-45) follows the story in Fordun, but has some other 
source for the suggested: numbers involved, and invents a speech by the 
Scottish leaders to their troops. 

For modern accounts of the battle of Roslin (which was probably a mere 
skirmish) based on this and other chronicles see Barrow, Bruce, 126, and 
Prestwich, Edward I, 498; Fordun has preserved here a traditional tale, and 
Bower does not seem to have had access to any additional hard information; 
both Scottish and English accounts agree that the English force was divided 
into three separate contingents; but while Fordun makes Ralph the Cofferer 
the English commander, in Guisborough (351-2) it was Sir John Segrave, 
Edward’s guardian in Scotland (cf. Scalacronica,126); Fordun describes the 
Scots as defeating all three of the English divisions; but Guisborough 
mentions the defeat of the first division with the wounding and capture of 
Segrave; then the only role ascribed to the second division is the rescue of 
Segrave; and the third division under Robert Neville is said to have rescued 
many of those taken prisoner by the Scots (cf. below c.25, 1.22). 


2. Ralph the Cofferer: Bower has mistakenly transcribed ‘Confrere’ in 
Fordun.as ‘Comfrey’, and omits Fordun’s description of him as King 
Edward’s treasurer; in fact this man’s name was Ralph Manton, and he held 
the office of cofferer in the king’s Wardrobe 1297-1303 (T.F.Tout, Chapters 
in the Administrative History of Medieval England [Manchester, 1920-33], 11, 
21-22 and ad indicem; M.Prestwich, War, Politics and Finance under 
Edward I (London, 1972], ad indicem); Fordun omits to state that he was 
killed in this battle (Guisborough, 352). 


13. Biggar LAN: twenty-nine miles south-west of poueen: and about 
twenty-two miles from Roslin. 


44-53. ... Medes: see Sextus Julius Frontinus, The Stratagems (Loeb edn), 
p.78, bk.I, c.11, para.19; Bower includes here an extended paraphrase of his 
source rather than a direct quotation. 


79. certain chronicle: not identified; presumably it was a Scottish 
compilation; cf. Wyntoun (v, 342; cf.i, 104 note) where there is also a 
reference to chronicles other than Fordun when mentioning the Scottish 
numbers as seven thousand rather than eight thousand here. 


83. day... St Mathias: 24 February. 
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Chapter 3 
pp.297-9 


ll.1-28 are taken from Fordun (335-6, annals 109 and first part of 110); source 
of 11.28-54 is unknown, but Bower was presumably making use of another 
traditional tale about Wallace (see above XI c.28 introduction); in this case it 
has been suggested that Bower’s source was a clerical one (Hary’s Wallace, i, 
Ixx); then Bower returns to Fordun (336, rest of annal 110) for II.55-60. 
Pluscarden (223-5) has a full account from this chapter, with some variants 
concerning Wallace; Extracta (128-9) is very brief, omitting the Wallace 
material; Wyntoun (v, 344-9) follows Fordun as usual. 

In MS C the title of this chapter was written at the foot of fo.254v and the 
text started at the top of the next leaf of the same bifoltum which is now fo.267, 
and then deleted after only six lines had been written (see below c.27, 1.3 note). 


1-3. drawn... prince of Wales: information added by Bower to the Fordun 
text; most of it appears to have been borrowed from the Pleading of 1301 (see 
above XI c.63, 11.40-42); it is apparently intended for literary effect rather 
than as a statement of fact; cf. similar usage with the same material above XI 
c.26, 1.13 note. These levies were summoned to assemble at Roxburgh ROX 
on 12 May 1303 (CDS, u, 347, no.1351); for the presence of Welshmen, see 
ibid., 363, no.1410; for the Irish see J.Lydon, ‘Edward I, Ireland and the war 
in Scotland 1303-04’, in England and Ireland in the Later Middle Ages, ed. 
J.Lydon (Blackrock, 1981), 57. 


2-3. Savoy ... person: Amadeus (see above XI c.63) had been frequently 
employed by Edward I since 1295 on diplomatic missions (M.C.L.Salt, “List 
of English embassies to France, 1272-1307’, EHR, xliv [1929], 263-78); when 


Edward invaded Scotland in May 1303, Amadeus was acting as his envoy in | 


Paris, where on 20 May he concluded a treaty between the French and 
English kings (Powicke, Thirteenth Century, 653-4); just possibly he came to 
Scotland with the treaty, which Edward was to ratify at Perth on 10 June 
(ibid.), but there is no positive evidence of his presence then; still employed in 
Edward’s service 30 June, when appointed to investigate a shipping case 
(Cal.Pat.1301-7, 152); but possibly by August and certainly before 20 
September he was in Flanders acting as a mediator between King Philip and 
the rebellious Flemings (Annales Gandenses, ed. H.Johnstone [Edinburgh, 
1951], 50; cf.p.xxi). 

3. prince of Wales: Edward of Caernarfon was now aged 19 and travelled 
with a household of his own (H.Johnstone, Edward of Carnarvon 1284-1307 
[Manchester, 1946], passim); see below 1.20. 

3-4. entered Scotland: Edward had crossed the border to Roxburgh on 16 
May 1303 (Itinerary of Edward I, 1, 209; for a map showing his movements 
thereafter until November 1303, see Barrow, Bruce, 125. 


9-10. both... mountains: i.e. north and south of The Mounth, the mountain 
barrier across Scotland south of the river Dee (ibid.). 


11. Lochindorb MOR: a loch in the moors between Forres and Grate 


with an island castle dating from 13c, which appears to have belonged to the 
guardian John Comyn as lord of Badenoch (S.Cruden, The Scottish Castle, 
3rd edn [Edinburgh, 1981], 61-62); Edward was there in late Sept. 1303 
(Utinerary of Edward I, ii, 215-16). 
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12-13. Inall... officials: this appears to have left no trace in therecords. 


17-19. Dunfermline ... Lady: Edward reached Dunfermline FIF by 5 Nov. 
1303 and was based there until 1 Mar. 1304 (ibid., ti, 217-23) i.e. for ce a 
month after the Purification (2 Feb.). 


20-21. Edward ... Perth: the prince stayed at Perth 26 Nov.1303 - 13 Feb. 
1304, and again 20 Feb. - 7 Mar.1304 (CDS, ii, 392-4, no.1516). 


24-27. ... him: during the early months of 1304; the terms are set out in 
Prestwich, Edward I, 500, and Barrow, Bruce, 129-30, 133-4; the former of 
these historians writes of the ‘relative generosity’ of these terms, the latter of 
their ‘apparent generosity’. 


25. chief guardian: it is Bower who has inserted ‘superior’ (text 1.23) into the 
Fordun text here; cf. above c.1, 1.43; Comyn made his peace with Edward on 
9 Feb. 1304 (CDS, j 11, 470, no. 1741). 


26. William Wallace: see above XI c.34, 1.67; he was again in arms against 
Edward and defeated at Happrew near Stobo PEB, probably Feb. 1304; his 
last recorded military action was to be in a skirmish near Abernethy PER in 
Sept. 1304 (Barrow, Bruce, 127, 136). 


28. Stirling ... keeper: Sir William Olifard was this keeper; see above XI 
c.35, 1.34, and below c.4. 


40. second Mattathias: the reference is to Mattathias father of Judas 


Maccabeus, who with his five sons led a Jewish revolt against Seleucid rule in 
2c BC (1 Maccabees 2). 


47-48... son: these lines are listed in Walther, Proverbia, no.5641 from 
here 


55-60. ... for ever: Edward’s parliament at St Andrews FIF was held for 
perhaps a fortnight or more from mid-March 1304 onwards 
(H.G.Richarson and G.Sayles,“The Scottish parliaments of Edward I’, 
SAR, xxv [1928], 300-17, especially 311); Edward arrived in St Andrews on 
11 March (Utinerary of Edward I, ii, 223); many Scottish magnates did 
homage to him on 14 March (CDS, 11, 168-9, no.730, which probably dates 
from this year [Barrow, Bruce, 133)). . 


Chapter 4 
pp.301-3 


ll.1-36 are from Fordun (336-7, annals 111-12); Bower then finishes the 
chapter with a reflective passage, including a poem said to have been written 
by an English hermit; at a later stage he added three points of detail to the 
material taken from Fordun (text, Il.11-12, 15-16, 17). See Pluscarden, 225-6, 
where the poem is omitted, and brief account in Extracta (129); see also 
Wyntoun (v, 348-53), where the author begins to take Barbour as a source as 
well as Fordun. 


1. Easter: 29 Mar. 1304; Edward was to be at Stirling STL continuously 22 
Apr. - 30 July 1304 Utinerary of Edward I, 11, 226-30). 


2. besieged ... Stirling: see above XI c.35, 11.34-37 for Bower’s mention of 
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this siege, taken from a part of the Fordun MSS that was probably not 
compiled by Fordun. : 


2-4. ordered ... there: some Fordun MSS say that the lead was taken just 
from the refectory at St Andrews (Fordun, 336); but contemporary record 
confirms that lead was taken from the church and houses of the St Andrews 
cathedral priory, Apr.-July 1304 (CDS, 11, 455, no. 1687; cf. 389, no. 1 504). 


5, surrendered: on 24 July 1304 (Foedera, I, ii, 965-6; for modern accounts 
of the siege and differing views of Edward’s conduct towards the garrison see 
Barrow, Bruce, 128-9, and Prestwich, Edward I, 500-2); see also HKW, 1, 
417-18. 


8. William de Olifard: see Knights of Edward I, iii, 284-5; ct. above XI G30; 
1.34, and below XII c.18, 1.92. 


10-11. Inthe same ... submitted: see above c.3, l1.24-27. 


11-13. All... repaired: no doubt an exaggeration; but this would apply at 
least to Selkirk SLK, Dundee ANG, Forfar ANG, Aberdeen ABD and 
Aboyne ABD, and to the town of Perth; Edward also projected the building 
of castles at Tullibody CLA, Inverkeithing FIF and Polmaise STL, though 
they were apparently never built (HKW, i, 418-19, where the castle named 
‘Obeyn’ is wrongly identified with Oban ARG [see above IX c.59, text 1.24). 


12. from Wick ... Galloway: added by Bower to the Fordun text; a similar 
phrase is found also in Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 8 (bk.i, I1.187-8); it was probably 
in common usage; for the identification of ‘Mullirsnowk in Galweia’ text 
1.12) see maps of 1573 and 1635 in The Early Maps of Scotland to 1850, i, 3rd 
edn (The Royal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh, 1973), 
frontispiece and at p.52. | 
17. returned to England: on 25 Aug. 1304 (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 231). 

19. Aymer de Valence: the son of a half-brother of King Henry HI, who was 
to succeed as earl of Pembroke in 1307 (CP, x, 382-8; Knights of Edward I, v, 
86-89: J.R.S.Phillips, Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 1307-1324 
[Oxford, 1972], passim). 

22-36. ... countrymen: Fordun’s patriotic introduction to the story of 
Robert Bruce’s seizure of the Scottish throne. 

31. second Maccabeus: cf. Judas Maccabeus, the 2c BC Jewish leader 
whose exploits are related in 1 Maccabees 2-9. 

33. burdens: ‘pondus’ (text 1.29) has been added to the text in MSC with 
only tautological effect. | | | 
38-39. holy hermit: not identified; cf. the English Carmelite friar Robert 
Baston (below c.23). 


41-55. ... peace: these lines are listed in Walther, Proverbia, no.3640 only 


from here. 
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Chapter 5 - : 
pp.303-7 


11.3-33 (he trustingly ...him’) are taken from Fordun (337-8, first part of 
annal 113), and Il.61-77 come from the same source (338, rest of annal 113); 
the same story is continued in c.6 to 1.29; it is one version of a traditional tale 
about the quarrel of Bruce and Comyn which must have been circulating in 
Scotland in the later 14c when Fordun included it in his chronicle; Barbour | 
was about the same time to make use of a different version for his poem 
Bruce (see below c.6, introduction); cf. the similar tales about Wallace (see 
above XI c.28, introduction); Wyntoun (v, 352-61) in this case abandons 
Fordun as his source and chooses to incorporate passages taken directy from 
Barbour; Bower offers a revised introduction to Fordun’s story (noted 
below), and also seems to indicate a certain scepticism about some of the 
details in it by inserting the phrases “as it seemed’ (1.27) and ‘it is said’ (1.30); 
he also adds at 11.36-60 a reflective passage of his own on what he accepts to 
have been villainy on Comyn’s part; II.78-79 are a late addition to MS C from 
an unknown source. Pluscarden (226-7) includes nearly all this chapter, 
though omitting some of the central section added by Bower; Extracta (129) 
is brief, but includes some variants in the story of how Bruce defended 
himself before Edward I. 

It has been argued that the story in this chapter and the next of a plot and 
subsequent dispute between Bruce and Comyn with its strong anti-Comyn 
bias ‘finds no confirmation in any contemporary source’, but nevertheless 
‘cannot be totally fictitious’ (Barrow, Bruce, 139-41, where the whole 
episode is discussed); some of the difficulties in Bower’s version are discussed 
in Hailes, Annals, 1, app.1x, 448-52. 


1-2. in 1304... Stirling: Bower adds these details of date and place, and also 
the suggestion that the two men were riding together, to the Fordun text; he 
was presumably following the same source as Barbour here — ‘As yai come 
ridand fra Strewillyn’ (Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 19, bk.I, 1.484); his authority for 
the date is unknown; it may be thought to be too early, since the crisis 
between the two men was not to come to a head until early 1306 (see below 
cc.6-7); but while the siege of Stirling Castle was still in progress Bruce, who 
was then helping King Edward, on 11 June 1304 entered into a bond of 
mutual friendship and alliance with Bishop William Lamberton of St 
Andrews, and it is possible that some sounding out of Comyn might 
reasonably have followed as Bruce rode away from the siege (cf. Nicholson, 
Later Middle Ages, 70-71). 


1. Robert Bruce earl of Carrick: his father died on 21 April 1304, enabling 
him to inherit the lordship of Annandale in Scotland and various estates in 
England, in addition to his earldom of Carrick inherited in 1292 from his 
mother (Barrow, Bruce, 48, 66, 142). | 


3. John the Red Comyn: i.e the recent guardian of Scotland, who had: in 
1303 succeeded his father in the lordships of Lochaber and Badenoch and 
also lands in Nithsdale, Tweeddale, Atholl and Tynedale (ibid., 145; see 336, 
n.46 for ‘Red Comyn’ as his family’s name; SP, 1, 508-9; cf. above c.3, 1.11 
note). 


4. brother-in-arms: a damning touch added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


\ 
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28. indentures: the various versions of this story all agree that a legal 
agreement in the form of indentures was drawn up; Lord Hailes discounted 
such action on the basis of two improbabilities: that they were unlikely to 
commit such a plan to writing, and that since the document would have had 
to be written for them by a scribe, its contents would have been known to at 
least one third party (Hailes, Annals, i, app. ix, 449); it may be suggested that 
if any such document ever existed, it could have been similar to the bond of 
alliance made between Bruce and Lamberton (see above ll. 1-2, note). 


33-35. thinking ... England: an addition by Bower to the Fordun text, 
probably his own gloss on the traditional story, matching 11.47-54 below. 


54-55. second Naboth: refers to the story of King Ahab and Naboth’s 
vineyard in 3 Kings 21 (Vulgate); 1 Kings 21 (NEB). 
56-57. ... as well: ibid., verse 19. 


66-67. to the effect ... seal-bearer: the phrase ‘utpote non fuit sui ipsius 
sigillifer’ (text 1.54) is added by Bower to the Fordun text, implying that it was 
not possible for Bruce to state whether or not it was his genuine seal that had 
been attached to a copy of his agreement with Comyn that had been shown 
to Edward: the version in Extracta is even more imaginative: “Robertus ... 
fertur semper dedisse responsum uxorem suam sigilli custodem esse.’ 


71. true heir: it has been suggested that this pro-Bruce bias in Fordun 


probably sprang from ‘the necessity of giving the Comyns a bad name in 
post-Bruce Scotland’ (Barrow, Bruce, 140). 


72. ordered to live: there is no confirmatory evidence that Bruce was at the 
English court as described here in the period just before his seizure of the 
Scottish throne. 


78. justices of trailbaston: by the Ordinance of Trailbaston passed in the 
English parliament in March 1305 special justices were appointed for the 
first time to try and punish those who had been responsible for assaults and 
murders in England since 1297; the name ‘trailbaston’ probably comes from 


the bastons, or staves, carried by criminal bands, the subsequent 


proceedings were successful, but unpopular, as reported in various English 
chronicles (Prestwich, Edward I, 285-7). 


Chapter 6 
pp.307-9 — 


l1.1-14 and 24-29 come from Fordun (338-9, annal 114); but Bower rejects a 
part of Fordun’s story and inserts instead at l1.15-24 ¢groom’) a different 
story about the shoeing of Bruce’s horses with reversed shoes to deceive 
pursuers; this tale is taken up again at the end of the chapter (11.65-67); this 
deliberate alteration to Fordun’s text was at least partly derived from a 


different version of the traditional story from that used by Fordun (cf. above. 


c.5, introduction), for parts appear also in Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 25, bk. II, ll.1- 
9, and Wyntoun, v, 361-3; the section on reversed horse-shoes may well have 
been introduced by Bower himself, perhaps as a development of the classical 
Latin story of Cacus pulling cows stolen from Hercules backwards into a 
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cave (Virgil, Aeneid, bk.vii, I1.209-10 [Loeb edn, 11, 74]); a contemporary 
classical Greek version of this myth has the infant Hermes steal cattle from 
Apollo, and then put shoes on their feet ‘lest he should be detected by the 
tracks’, and bring them to a cave (Apollodorus, The Library, bk.i, c.10, 
para.2 [Greek Loeb edn, ii, 4-9]). 11.30-64 (‘deceived’) offer an alternative 
version of the supposed Bruce-Comyn plot and its aftermath, some of which 
(11.30-40 and 52-64) follow the same source used in Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 19-24, 


bk. I, 11.483-510, 562-70, 590-630, and in the derivative Wyntoun, v, 352-61, 


but it is not likely that selections from either of them were turned into Latin 
here; again there is a passage in the middle (1l.41-51) which is unique to 
Bower, which reads like a piece of Bruce propaganda; yet it cannot be stated 
whether this was traditional information found somewhere by Bower or was 
composed by him. In Pluscarden (227-8) some variants appear in the first 


story, and the alternative version is summarized very briefly — there is no © 


mention of Comyn’s role or of a parliament; Extracta (129-30) has a short 
version of the main story with some details re-arranged. 


5. earl of Gloucester: Ralph de Monthermer, earl of Gloucester 1297-1307 
by right of his marriage to King Edward’s daughter Joan of Acre as her 
second husband (CP, v, 710-12; Knights of Edward I, iii, 190-2; cf. Prestwich, 
Edward I, 128); this man, no longer holding the earldom of Gloucester (cf. 
below c.20, Il.7-8), was to be set free after capture at the battle of 
Bannockburn without ransom, which was to be explained by a late 14c 
English chronicler as a result of his close friendship with Bruce when both 
had been at the English court (Barrow, Bruce, 231, 370, n.156); there may 
therefore be some truth behind the story here; in 1305 Monthermer and his 
countess had a grievance against the English government, complaining 
about the interference of royal officials in the Clare family lands in Ireland 
(M.Altschul, A Baronial Family in Medieval England: the Clares 1217-1314 
[Baltimore, 1965], 295); but Edward can have had no suspicion of his 
disloyalty, for in the autumn of 1306 Monthermer was granted by him the 
forfeited earldom of Atholl in Scotland (ibid., 159); see also above XI c.11, 
11.32-37. 


23-25. mounting ... towards Scotland: in the Fordun version it is stated 
simply that he warned his servants to meet him at Carlisle, before separately 
setting out himself from Edward’s court. , 


27-29. ... in him: ‘Face ... nothing’ (Proverbs 21:30); ‘the Lord ... trials’ 
(2 Peter 2:9); the rest of this composite quotation is not from the Vulgate. 


30-31. John ... Bruce: the main difference in this version is that Comyn is 
said to have made the first proposal, not Bruce; presumably contemporaries 


could not have known what had happened in a private conversation between 


these two men. : 


39. hesitant words: ‘blesis sermonibus’ (text 1.35) means literally ‘lisping 
words’ _* 


54. called a parliament: no parliament was held in England between Sept. 
1305 and May 1306 (HBC, 551-2); to fit the story here it would have had to 
be called for Jan.-Feb. 1306 at forty days notice (cf. the date 1304 above at 
c.5, 1.1); 1t has been argued that Bruce probably remained in Scotland from 
Apr. 1305 onwards (Barrow, Bruce, 139-40). | 
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Chapter 7 
pp.311-13 


ll.1-6 probably continue from the same source as above c.6, II.30-64; the 
correction here at ‘vio’ (text 1.2) shows that scribe of MS C was at first 
following the same source as Wyntoun (v, 365), though the justification for 
the correction from ‘fifth day’ to ‘seventh day’ is unknown — it does not 
follow either another MS of Wyntoun or the source behind Barbour’s Bruce, 
i, 25-26 (bk.II, 1l.17-24), where in both cases we find ‘fifteenth day’; 11.7-20 
also follow the same source used in Wyntoun (v, 363-5) — though Bower 
reverses the chronological order of the story by illogically placing it after Il. 1- 
6, while Wyntoun placed it earlier; this tale was not taken into Barbour’s 
poem; Bower’s version of it follows a source that has some verbal similarity 
with the version given in Fordun (339, annal 115), but since the central point 
of the story is different here, Bower is clearly rejecting the Fordun version; 
the source for the traditional story of the murder of Comyn at II.21-64 1s 
unknown; it is found in its fullest form here; Fordun must have had access to 
the same source, for he selects a few phrases from it for his much briefer 
account (340, annal 117); Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 26 (bk.II, 11.25-48) and 
Wyntoun, v, 365 are also both very brief, but may again be based on the same 
source which Bower used. See Pluscarden (228-9) for a shortened version 
based on the text here with minor changes, rather than on Fordun; Extracta 
(130-1) has a full summary of the text here, and includes the poem at the end. 


2. Lochmaben DMF: the principal castle in Bruce’s lordship of Annandale. 

~ seventh day: it has been estimated that it was possible to travel 30 or 40 
miles a day on horseback ((Communications’, in Medieval England, ed. 
A.L.Poole (Oxford, 1958), 1, 207); the Scottish Border was about 300 miles 
from London. 


3. Edward: Edward Bruce, died 1318, was the oldest of Robert’s younger 
brothers (SP, 11, 435-6; DNB, vii, 94-96; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


8. was approaching ... Borders: Bower agrees with Fordun and Wyntoun i in 
placing this encounter on the English side of the Border. 


14. missive letters: this phrase probably implies private as opposed to 
official letters; Fordun reports a different tradition (which makes less sense), 
that the messenger was carrying to Edward a copy of the indentures between 
Comyn and Bruce (see above c.5, 1.28). 


21-64. ... struggle: for a modern account of the murder of Comyn efentiae 
to the various chronicles see Barrow, Bruce, 140-1, 146-8; the less credible 
aspects of Bower’s account were dismissed by Lord Hailes (Annals, 1, app.ix, 
448-52; cf. pp.353-60); in Guisborough (366) the murder is ascribed to Bruce’s 
brother-in-law Christopher Seton only; he was certainly involved in some 


way along with his brothers John and Humphrey (CDS, v, 204, no.472 [u D; 


but Lindsay and Kirkpatrick were probably involved as well. 

23-24. friars of Dumfries: these were Franciscans (MRHS, 125) 

32. James de Lindsay: perhaps the son and heir of the lord of Thurston ELO 
(Barrow, Bruce, 158, 328); cf. CDS, 11, p.211 and no.1093; and see discussion 
of various Lindsays in this period in Watt, Graduates, 351-2, 354-5; the 
alleged kinship of this Lindsay with Bruce cannot be established, though he 
is known to have subsequently witnessed seven acts of King Robert I (RRS, 
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v, nos. 47, 48, 51, 59, 111, 258, 385). However, in a contemporary English 
record the Lindsay present at Comyn’s murder is named as Alexander (CDS, 


v, 204, no.472 [u]); this was the knight Sir Alexander Lindsay of Barnweill 


AYR (Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


33. Kirkpatrick: Bower gives the two forms ‘Kirkpatrick’ and ‘Gilpatrick’ 
(text 11.31, 37) as surnames for the same person; these appear to be variations 
of the same name (R.C.Reid, “The early Kirkpatricks’, TDGAS, 3rd series, 
xxx [1953], 69); Bower in MS CA appears to offer ‘Gilpatrick’ as a first name 
for this man, but this must surely be intended as an alternative surname; he 
cannot be certainly identified; no one of this name is mentioned in the 
contemporary English record which mentions Alexander de Lindsay (see 
above); only in the later copies of this text in MSS B and H written in 1480-1 
and 1483-4 respectively (and copied in the 16c by Extracta) does the first 
name ‘Roger’ appear; there had been a long-standing connection between 
the Bruces of Annandale DMF and the Kirkpatricks (Reid, art.cit.,63-65); if 
Roger is the correct first name here, it cannot refer to the Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick who is known to have supported the English interest from 1296, 
when he did homage to Edward I, until 1313, when he helped to garrison 
Lochmaben Castle for Edward II, for he was not forfeited as the others were 
after Comyn’s murder (ibid., 65- 66); the man here could have been Sir 
Roger’s son, also called Roger, who is known as a knight to have attested 


one charter of King Robert and to have acted as his envoy to Edward II in 


1314 Gbid., 63-67; RRS, v, ad indicem; CDS, v, 237, no.590). 


33-34. as ... Lochmaben: the implication is that the murder had been 
deliberately planned. 


41. Robert Comyn: uncle of John Comyn (SP, ix, 30); Barbour wrongly 
calls him Edmund (Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 26, bk.II, 1.37); it was later recorded 
in English sources that John was killed near the high altar and Robert in the 
cloister (Palgrave, Docs. Hist.Scot., 346). 


42-43. 10 February 1305: this date in 1305/6 is confirmed by record 
evidence (CDS, 11, 486, no.1811), and in English chronicles (Guisborough, 
366; Lanercost, 203). 


46-56. _... your aim: this story must date from later than 1358. 


55. fifty-second anniversary: this refers to the murder of a man-at-arms 
called Roger de Kirkpatrick at Caerlaverock Castle DMF by a knight called 
James de Lindsay, ca 24 June 1358 (see below XIV c.20); Bower describes 
them then as the eldest sons and heirs of the Kirkpatrick and Lindsay 
mentioned here; the year must be 1358 (i.e. fifty-two years from 1306), since 
Roger Kirkpatrick was alive as late as 6 Nov. 1357 (RRS, vi, 186, no.150). 


57-64. ... struggle: the fact that the theme here is not so pro-Bruce and anti- | 
Comyn as usual confirms that these lines have been copied by Bower, rather 
than composed by him. 


58. Saint Scholastica: the sister of St Benedict (d.ca 543); her Raat was 
celebrated on 10 February (ODS, 380). 
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Chapter 8 
pp.313-17 


Only Il.1-5 are based on Fordun (340, annal 116); like Wyntoun (v, 370-1) 
Bower adds the fact that Wallace was captured at Glasgow (Wyntoun 
thereafter has a gap in its information until the year 1318); Pluscarden 
(229-30) is elaborated a little, and Extracta (131) is briefly similar to the text 
here. The rest of this chapter (11.5-64) has been composed by Bower and is 
ignored by these later writers. 


2. captured: on3 Aug. 1305 (Stevenson, Wallace Docs., 147). 

John de Menteith: i.e. Sir John (Steward), the younger son of Walter 
Steward Bailloch earl of Menteith (see above X ad indicem), and since Mar. 
1304 keeper of Dumbarton Castle for King Edward (CDS, ii, 384, no.1474); 
he and his elder brother (who succeeded to the earldom) adopted the 
surname Menteith; see SP, vi, 132-3; Knights of Edward I, iii, 145-6; Barrow, 
Bruce, ad indicem. 


4. dismembered: for Wallace’s trial and execution in London on 23 Aug. 
1305 see ibid., 136-7; the sources disagree over the towns to which the parts 
of his body were distributed, but they were probably London, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Berwick, Stirling and Perth. 


10-11... thus: Bower has already quoted these lines in connection with the 
sudden death of King Alexander III in 1286 (see above X c.40); they are 
listed in Walther, Proverbia, no.15,169 from here and other MSS. 

12-64. ... decay: Bower for the rest of this chapter offers reflections on 
different types of human character, with an eye probably to his own day. 


27. Boethius: Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, bk.II, c.7 (Loeb edn, 
218). 


30-32. ... name: listed in Walther, Proverbia, no.17,167, with no suggestion 
on who ‘the poet’ might have been. 


37. Nowadays: a specific reference to the troubled 1440s. 


40-41. ... word: Seneca, Epistles, xxv, para.2 (Loeb edn, ree) listed in — 


Walther, Proverbia, no.38,096b. 
43-44, ... behalf: adapted from James 2:7. 


49-50. ‘William ... ‘grief: the pun on ‘William’ is a Latin one; but the pun 
on ‘Wallace’ is a play on the Scots ‘wae-less’ (Hary’s Wallace, ii, 278), so that 
its force is lost on translation into Latin ; ; presumably Bower is here adapting 
an expression commonly circulating 1 in Scotland in his day; see above XI 
c.30, 1.54 for another play on ‘Wallace’, this time in French. 


52-58. because ... land: for discussion of this exemplum, reported here 
probably in a form in which it had traditionally been attached in Scotland to 
tales about Wallace, but which appears in various forms in other countries 
earlier, and was to be repeated regarding Wallace in later 15c Scottish 
writings, see Hary’s Wallace, ii, 277-9; Sally Mapstone, ‘The Talis of the Fyve 
Bestes and the Advice to Princes Tradition’ ,in Scottish Studies, iv, ed. Horst 
W. Drescher [Frankfurt am Main, 1986], 244-5, 


61. ... day: Esther 9:4. 
63-64. ... decay: Proverbs 10:7. 
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Chapter 9 
pp.317-19 


The bulk of this chapter is taken from Fordun (340-1, annal 118), namely II.1- 
5, 10-37 (‘nowadays’), 42-44; Bower had added the verses at I1.6-9, and the 
passage about John Barbour at II.37-42 (‘day’); he has also exceptionally 
omitted four lines of Fordun as printed (see below 1.23). Pluscarden (230-1) 
follows the text here, but includes the statement from c.10 below that Bruce 
obtained absolution before his coronation (which is erroneously dated “sexto 
idus Aprilis’); and omits the reference to Barbour; Extracta (131-2) has the 
same point about absolution before coronation, but mentions Barbour. 


1. few days: in fact more than six weeks passed between the murder of 
Comyn (see above c.7) and the inauguration at Scone; Bruce is known to 
have visited Rutherglen, Glasgow and Dumbarton among other places 
before going to Scone (Barrow, Bruce, 148-9). 


3-5. 27 March... distinguished: for discussion of the customary ceremonies 
at the inauguration of the Scottish king inside and outside the abbey of 
Scone PER, see above X cc.1-2 notes; on this occasion it is likely that the 
main ceremony was held on 25 March, and that 27 March was the date when 
Bishop Lamberton (who had not been present on 25 March, though by 
custom he would have been expected to take a leading part) celebrated mass 
for the new king (RRS, v, 127-9; Barrow, Bruce, 150-2); though a crown was 
worn as part of the regalia whereby the king was ‘distinguished’, it was 
anachronistic of Fordun and later writers such as Bower to introduce the 
word ‘coronatur’ (text 1.5) to any Scottish royal inauguration ceremony 
before 1329, though it is understandable that contemporary English writers 
used the word with which they were familiar in connection with the 
inauguration of their own king. 


4. royal seat: since it was stated in 1301 that a traditional ‘sedes regalis’ had 
been removed by King Edward to England in 1296 (see above XI. c.55, 1.55), 
it is not clear what substitute was used in 1306 and thereafter. 


7. when... stock: this line appears also in the ‘Abbrevatio’ in Goodall, ii, 
533. 


13-14. struggle ... Scotland: as a usurper Robert I had to deal with Balliol 
and Comyn sympathisers, unwilling magnates, and hostile chiefs in 
Galloway; few of his early supporters came from north of Inverness, or from 
Lorn, Lochaber, Badenoch, or Buchan (Barrow, Bruce, 152, 159). 


18. now living: these are Fordun’s words taken over by Bower without 
alteration; they presumably apply to the 1360s. 


23. war: the four lines of the Fordun text which Bower omits at this point 
are not found in two of the surviving MSS, and may well not have been — 
included in the MS which Bower used; in any case this passage contains two 
lines of verse which Bower was to insert later in c.11 (text 11.51-52) as part ofa 
marginal addition in MSC. | 


36-37. places and dates ... nowadays: Fordun here indicates that his sources 
about Robert I are anecdotal traditional tales rather than chronicles within 
an annalistic framework; clearly Barbour was faced with the same sources 
when he composed his poem on “Bruce’. | 
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37-42. andalso ... present day: Bower is agreeing with Fordun’s reasoning 
for omitting much that was traditionally known about Robert, but is able to 
insert this reference to the work of John Barbour, who is thought to have 
completed his poem on “Bruce’in the late 1370s (Barbour’s Bruce, i, 10; fora 
biography of Barbour see Watt, Graduates, 28-29, s.v..Barber’; Fordun could 
not have done this in the version of his chronicle dating from the 1360s; it is 
possible that this addition was made by him in the version dating from the 
1380s (and seen by Bower in a MS now lost); but the reference to ‘leaders of 
the present day’ suggests Bower’s attitude to his audience in the 1440s. 


Chapter 10 
pp.319-21 


This chapter has no basis in Fordun; Bower builds it around the text of a 
letter from the papal penitentiary (II.11-36), which he is likely to have found 
in the collection of texts which he used above XI cc.35-64 etc: this text is 
found in the appendix of documents included in only one of the Fordun MSS 
(MS FD, fo.396, printed with discussion in SHR, xix [1922], 325-6; xx [1923], 
83-84); since the relevant part of that MS was written 1450 x 1465, it cannot 
have been Bower’s source, and in any case it omits two phrases which Bower 
includes (‘cuiusdam nobilis’ and ‘et eius ... oraculo’ [text Il.15, 24-25]); since 
in both copies the dating clause is similarly erroneous (see below 11.35-36), 
both texts may well have been derived from the same source; Bower 
comments on this text from 1.4 onwards; at Il. 1-4 he had followed a different 
source which has not been identified; 11.39-55 offer a typical reflection of 
Bower’s own; the verses at II.56-64 appear to be contemporary with Robert I. 
Pluscarden (230 and n.14) makes only brief reference to this chapter; 
Extracta (131-2) re-arranges the story, and includes the verses. 


1-4. ... Dumfries: it was reported in England as early as March 1306 that 
before he went to Scone for his inauguration, Robert went to Glasgow and 
obtained there full absolution for his sins from Bishop Robert Wishart 
(Stones, Documents, 133, no.34); when later that year a list of charges against 
Wishart was compiled by the English government with a view to his 
deposition by the pope, he was said to have granted this absolution within 
eight days of the murder i.e. by 18 Feb. 1306 (Palgrave, Docs. Hist.Scot., 
346); Bower presumably found the same story in some Scottish source. 


4. Alternatively: the corrections in the text and margins of MS C in the 
main text-hand hereabouts and below (text 11.4, 5, 34) indicate that Bower 
became aware that his information was contradictory and tried to amend his 
story accordingly. 


5-6. he sent ... supporters: this approach to the papacy was necessary after 
18 May 1306, when a bull of excommunication was issued against him by the 
Gascon pope Clement V (1305-14 [ODP, 212-14]) at Bordeaux i.e. within 
King Edward’s dominions in France (Foedera, I, ii, 987); this pope had been 
Edward’s subject as archbishop of Bordeaux when elected to the papal see. 


7. Clement [V]: the wrong number for this pope has been taken by Bower 
from the text which follows. 
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8. chief penitentiary: the cardinal in charge of the tribunal within the papal 
court concerned with matters of conscience and grants of indulgence (VCE, 
x1, 87-88). 

10. abbot of Paisley: it is not known who was the abbot of this Cluniac 
house RNF between the last appearance of Abbot Walter in Dec. 1296 
(Melrose Liber, 1, 311, no.348) and the first appearance of Abbot Roger in 
1318 (Paisley Registrum, 204*),. 


11. Berengarius: Berengarius Fredoli, created cardinal-priest of St Nereus 
and St Achilleus, 15 Dec. 1305, and promoted cardinal-bishop of Frascati 
soon after 10 Aug. 1309 (Eubel, Hierarchia,1, 14, 39,45). 


21. or even ... vicar: presumably the penitentiary was ignoring Robert’s 
absolution by Bishop Wishart in 1306, and was concerned only with 
developments since the papal excommunication of June 1306; Bishop 
Wishart had been a prisoner of the English since that date, and the keeper of 
the spiritualities of the see was a Comyn (Watt, Graduates, 589); presumably 
the abbot of Paisley had been suggested to the penitentiary by Robert’s agent 
at the papal court as a suitable person to execute this commission in the 
circumstances. 


35-36. Written... Clement |V]: the dating clause 1s faulty. This letter cannot 
have been issued in the fifth year of Pope Clement V (July 1310), as 
Berengarius had been promoted by then (see above); the likely explanation 
of the error was suggested by Goodall (11, 232), that ‘quinto’ and ‘tercio’ in 
this clause (text 1.33) had been reversed by a scribe making a copy of it; on 23 
July 1308, Pope Clement is known to have been residing with his court at 
Poitiers, dép. Vienne, France (CPL, u1, 44); ‘Picen’ is therefore a misreading 
of ‘Pictaven’, the Latin name for Poitiers; these errors appear in the version 
in MS FD as well as here. 

This letter must have at a later date been available in Scotland for copying 
into at least one collection of documents (see above); but there is no evidence 
that with its various conditions it was ever put into effect, for Robert 
remained excommunicate in papal eyes for many years after 1308; and it is 
surprising that Pope Clement at that date would have defied the English king 
in this way — though now it was a matter of Edward II rather than Edward I; 
it is true that Robert had secured the papal confirmation of his candidate to 
the see of Dunblane in Dec. 1307 (Watt, Graduates, 24-25); but no other 
Scottish business is recorded in the surviving papal archives between then 
and Mar. 1309 (CPL, 11, 32-53); since we are dealing only with a copy of the 
penitentiary’s letter, it must remain an open question whether it is genuine or 
not. 

38-39. in the following April: Bower is referring again to the inauguration 
on 25/27 Mar. 1306 (see above c.9), but by a slip dates it wrongly. 

45-48. ... being: Cicero, De Inventione, bk.II, c.53, para. 160 (Loeb edn, 
p.326). 


48. proverb: not traced elsewhere. 


56-64. _... assures us: these lines were printed in Hearne, 1v, 1001 from MS 
FC, fo.46v, where they have been added in the bottom margin of a Fordun 
text (written 1480 x 1500) ina 16c hand; the bottom margin of fo.47 opposite 
contains in the same hand verses in Scots, which were printed in Hearne, 1v, 
1002; these latter verses were printed also in Goodall, 11, 232 note, but have 
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no connection with Bower’s text; it remains unknown where Bower found the 


Latin verses here, but they may form part of the verse chronicle which can be | 


attributed to Bernard abbot of Arbroath (see above, Introduction p.xviii). 


Chapter 11 
pp.323-5 


Nearly all this chapter is taken from Fordun — 11.1-8 (‘ending’) and II.11-17 
from pp.341-2, annal 119; 11.18-37 (‘prisons’) from p.342, annal 120; and 
11.37-55 from pp.342-3, first part of annal 121; Bower has added the short 
passages of comment at Il.8-10 and 56-63. Pluscarden (231-2) is partly re- 
written, sometimes following Fordun and sometimes Bower; it adds 
information about Gilbert de Hay (1.38), to the effect that King Robert later 
made him hereditary constable of Scotland and endowed him with lands of 
John de Comyn in the earldom of Buchan; Extracta (132) has a summary 
including the verse at 11.58-59. 


1. 19 June: some sources date this battle to 26 June; but the balance of the 
evidence favours 19 June as here (Barrow, Bruce, 356-7, n.51; cf. Prestwich, 
Edward I, 507, n.153; see CDS, v, no.492, p.210 (vii) and p.217 (xvii); cf. 
CDS, ii, 486, no.1811 [where the date should probably be ‘the Sunday next 
before Midsummer day’}). | 


2. Methven: PER, some six miles west of Perth. 


2-3. Aymer de Valence: see above c.4, 11.18-19; after the murder of Comyn, 
he was appointed by Edward I in April 1306 as his lieutenant and captain of 
the North, and held office until replaced by Edward II in Sept. 1307 (Phillips, 
Aymer de Valence [as above c.4, 1.19 note], 24-25). 


4. well-walled town of Perth: Edward I had a new ditch and peel 


constructed at Perth (HKW, i, 419); Perth was unusual among Scottish 


towns in having such formal defences (G.Stell, ‘Urban Buildings’, in The 
Scottish Medieval Town, ed. M.Lynch and others [Edinburgh, 1988], 62). 


6-7. did not ... conflict: this is apparently not true, for ‘many of his most 


valuable supporters were taken prisoner’ (Barrow, Bruce, 154); a few are 


listed in Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 39 (bk.ii, 11.408-13). 


8-10. the common... beginning: Bower’s addition here (partly in the margin 
of MS C) suggests that common people are at a disadvantage in assessing a 
defeat compared with literary people. | 


10. _... beginning: this line is listed in Walther, Proverbia, no.5210; it is found 
elsewhere, for example in the 12c Canterbury writer Nigellus, Speculum 
Stultorum (RS, 59), i, 35. 


13-17. all the wives ... protection: no confirmation has been found for 
Fordun’s story here. © | 


19-20. 11 August: Fordun is the sole authority for this date; it has been 
suggested that it is an error for 13 July or 30 July (Barrow, Bruce, 160); but 
the sources for the sequence of events following the battle of Methven are so 
conflicting that the date here need not necessarily be rejected. iar 


~ prisoners (ibid., 231). 
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20. Dalry: Dail Righ, the king’s meadow, about one mile south-east of 
Tyndrum PER. It is possible that there was another engagement beside Loch 
Tay PER, between the battles of Methven and Dalry; in the evidence for this 
other fight some English knights are mentioned as present (CDS, v, 213, no. 
492 [xui]), whilst at Dalry Robert’s enemies were John Macdougall of Lorn 
and ‘the barons of Argyll’ (Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 46 [bk.1i, 11.1-9]; cf. 1, 72 note; 
see Barrow, Bruce, 160); Barbour adds to the problems by not naming this 
latter battle, but associating it with an ambiguous ‘head of Tay’ (11, 45 [bk.u, 
1.592]). | 


24. The queen: Elizabeth de Burgh (see above XI c.13, 1.46), wife of Robert 
Bruce apparently since 1302 (see belowc.23,1.222), 

St Duthac’s in Ross: this is the earliest evidence that the shrine of 
St Duthac (d.1065) at Tain ROS was a recognized sanctuary, where the 
church offered protection to those in trouble with the law (R.W.Munro and 
J.Munro, Tain through the Centuries |Tain, 1966], 12, 14-15, 16-17); cf. 
J.Durkan, ‘The sanctuary and college of Tain’, Innes Review, xin [1962], 
147-56; and see Patrick, Statutes, 17-18, no.26 for a Scottish church statute 
on sanctuary; Barbour follows the same tradition that she was captured at 
Tain (Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 74 [bk.1iv, 11.39-51]); alternative information that she 
was captured in a castle in Kintyre ARG (Guisborough, 368; Scalacronica, 
131) has a contemporary basis, but is erroneous; the queen, as the ‘countess 
of Carrick’, was certainly a prisoner by 10 Oct. 1306 (CDS, v, 205, no.472 [x]), 
and if she was accompanied by the earl of Atholl (as suggested in Barrow, 
Bruce, 359, n.104), she may well have been captured before 30 Aug. 1306, by 
which date that earl was a prisoner (CDS, v, 203, no.472 [p)). 


25. William earl of Ross: held this earldom 1274 x 1284 - 1323 (SP, vii, 
233-5; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). © | 


26-27. kept captive ... Bannockburn: Queen Elizabeth was confined at the 
English royal manor of Burstwick YOE (Prestwich, Edward I, 508-9; 
Barrow, Bruce, 162); after Bannockburn in 1314 Robert was able to 
exchange the earl of Hereford for the queen and other eminent Scottish 


27. Neilde Bruce: little is known about his career; see ibid., ad indicem. 


28. castle of Kildrummy: the principal castle of the earl of Mar in Strathdon 
ABD: see S.Cruden, The Scottish Castle, 3rd edn (Edinburgh, 1981), ad 
indicem; HKW, 1, 419, n.9; I.A.G.Shepherd, Exploring Scotland's Heritage: 
Grampian (Edinburgh, 1986), 90, no.30. 


30-31. same castle ... Scots: Bower adds ‘of some Scots’ to the Fordun text; 
Barbour attributes the treachery to a single person (Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 77 
[bk.iv, ll. 108-9]); the castle was already under siege by 19 Aug. 1306 (CDS, v, 
214, no.492 [xiv]), and had fallen to the prince of Wales by 13 Sept. (ibid., 
202, no.472[0];CDS, ii, 490, no.1829). 


31-32. Neil ... executed: there is contemporary confirmation that Neil 
Bruce was captured at Kildrummy and sent to Berwick (CDS, v, 213, no.492 
[x11]); there is no confirmation that any women were executed as stated here. 

33. Thomas and Alexander de Bruce: little is known of Thomas (cf. SP, ui, 
433; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem); Alexander had studied at Cambridge and 
was now dean of Glasgow (Watt, Graduates, 66-67); Dungal Macdouall of 
Galloway was rewarded by the English government on 3 Feb. 1307 for 


\ 
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capturing these two (CDS, v, 216, no. 492 [xvi]). 


34, at Loch Ryan WIG: the near-contemporary Lanercost chronicler states 
that these two brothers were leading an attempt from Ireland to win over 
Galloway on 9 Feb. 1307, and that they were executed at Carlisle on 17 Feb. 
(Lanercost, i, 205). 


38. Lennox: Malcolm was earl 1303 x 1305 - 1333 (SP, v, 334-6; Barrow, 
Bruce, ad indicem). 

Gilbert de Hay: succeeded his father in the lands of Erroll PER June x 
Sept. 1305; appointed constable of Scotland before 7 Apr. 1312; died 1333 
(SP, ii, 559-60; ix, 85; cf. RRS, v, 302; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 

43-55. ... derision: Fordun is here referring briefly to traditional tales about 
Robert such as Barbour expanded at length in his Bruce. 


56-63. ... difficulties: in his revised tailpiece to the chapter Bower 
introduces into the margin of MS C two lines of verse used in Fordun (341, 
annal 118), but omitted by Bower above c.9 (which is based on that annal in 
Fordun); these lines have not been traced elsewhere. 

Bower ends the chapter with a theological explanation of the turn in 
Robert’s fortunes. 


56-59. «. the world: in MS D this marginal addition to MS C is not inserted 
here (asin MSS R and CA), but inc.12 at 1.21, after ‘vincit’ (text 1.17). 


\ 


Chapter 12 
pp.325-9 


Only 11.22-37 come from Fordun (343, latter part of annal 121); in the rest of 
the chapter Bower offers general reflections on Robert’s circumstances and 
character. Pluscarden (232-3) includes just the passage based on Fordun, 
partly re-written; nothing in Extracta. 

1. allthings ...God: Romans 8:28. 


3-4. ... sad: Proverbs 12:21. 


6-9. anyone ... prosper: not a quotation from Boethius as stated, but a 
paraphrase of the quotation which follows at II.9-12 (... punishes), which 
comes from Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, bk.iv, para.7, II.52- 55 
(Loeb edn, p.360). 


15. ... give thanks: 1 Thessalonians 5:18 (wrong reference by Bower). 
thanks: after ‘agite’ (text 1.13) MS CA adds: 


Ad istud facit quod dicit Crisostomus: ‘Si venerint mala, benedicite 
Deum, et dissolventur. Si advenerint prospera, benedicite Deum, et 
perseverabunt.’ 


This quotation has not been traced. 
17-20. _... strength: re-arranged from Philippians 4:12-13. 


21, Wangs Virgil, Georgics, bk.I, 11.145-6, word-order re-arranged, in 
Opera, ed. R.A.B.Mynors (Oxford, 1969), 33. 


22. these adversities: see above c.11, ll.43-55. 
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24. Christina of the Isles: daughter and perhaps the only legitimate child of 
Alan son of Roderick, as heiress of the MacRuari family held extensive lands 
in the West Highlands (Knoydart, Moidart, Arisaig) and Islands (Rum, 
Figg, Uist, Barra, Gigha), wife of Duncan of Mar (a younger son of Donald 
Earl of Mar [d.1297 x 1305], who had been a brother of Robert’s first wife 
and was now a brother-in-law of Robert’s sister); see Lords of the Isles, 283; 
Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem s.v.Mar, Christina; cf. SP, v, 578-9. 


25-26. after ... returned: Robert’s possible hiding places 1306-7 are 
discussed in Barrow, Bruce,166-9. 


27. earldom of Carrick: i.e. south-west AYR. 


27-29. When ... men: the date was about the beginning of February; this 
castle cannot be identified; but the tradition here reported by Fordun may 
refer to the attack on the village beside the earl’s castle of Turnberry AYR 
(see above X c.29) mentioned in Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 108-9 (bk.v, II.89-119); 
cf. Barrow, Bruce, 171; Bower has perhaps erroneously strengthened 
Fordun’s story by substituting ‘conquesivit’ (text 1.23) for Fordun’s 
‘quesivit’. 

30-31. more ... used to: ‘solitis arridencioribus’ (text 11.24-25) added by 
Bower to the Fordun text. | 


33-35. he reached ... ground: Fordun is the sole authority for this specific 
report of an attack on Inverness INV; but this castle is likely to be the 
unnamed one which was reported to Edward II at the time as ‘completely 
dismantled down to its foundations’ (P.M.Barnes and G.W.S.Barrow, “The 
movements of Robert Bruce between September 1307 and May 1308’, SHR, 
xlix [1970], 51-52; for dating to ca October 1307 see Barrow, Bruce, 175). 


35-36. In the same way ... districts: not strictly true, for the castle at Elgin 
MOR held out until ca May 1308 (Barnes and Barrow, art.cit., 54); but the 
castles of Nairn NAI, Urquhart INV, Balvenie BNF, Tarradale ROS and 
Skelbo SUT were captured at this time and the first four of them destroyed 
(ibid., 52, 53); Duffus MOR should probably be added to the list of castles 


destroyed (i.e. the unnamed castle belonging to Reginald le Chen [ibid., 59; 


cf. Barrow, Bruce, 176). 


37. Slioch:in Drumblade parish, south-east of Huntly ABD; for the date of 
Robert’s arrival see below c.13. 


40. visitation: Bower here uses a word then familiar in an ecclesiastical 
context for an official tour of inspection by a clerical superior such as a 
bishop to the monasteries under his jurisdiction. 

41. ‘impaciens’: this Latin word has two distinct meanings (see Lewis and 
Short and OLD, s.v. ‘impatiens’). | 

44-45. haste... anger: not identified; apparently not a quotation. 

47-49. ... credulity: ‘De quatuor virtutibus’ of pseudo-Seneca, in Martin of 
Braga, Opera Omnia, ed. C.W. Barlow (New Haven, 1950), 238, 11.12-13; 

cf.204 for authorship.. 


§3-59. _... precautions: ibid., 39, l1.20-23. 
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Chapter 13 
pp.329-33 


Only II. 13-22 are derived from Fordun (343-4, annal 122); then Bower does 
not follow Fordun’s single sentence (344, annal 123) with an erroneous date 
for the death of Edward I, but has himself an account with errors (11.40-46) 
which with its emphasis on the abbey of Holm Cultram is perhaps derived 
froma Cistercian source; II.28-39 appear to be derived from some lost source 
of a chronicle type; ll.1-12 continue Bower’s reflections on King Robert at 
the end of Cc. 12 above; the source of the moral tale at I1.47-94 is unknown: it 
may well have been traditional, but was probably elaborated by Bower here 
as a reflection of 15c feelings in Scotland about Edward I; the whole chapter 
has an unusual number of corrections and additions in both MS C and MS 
CA, marking revisions by the author. Pluscarden (233-4) follows the Fordun 
text rather than this text for I1.13-22 here and for the wrong date of the death 
of Edward I; but also summarizes 11.34-94 here briefly; Extracta (133) has 


selections from this chapter, following MS CA in pl A ; 
verses at 1.23-27 here. places 20c Copying the 


1-2. ... prosperity: Augustine, De Sermone Domini in Monte, I 
: al, 2,34 
(CCSL, 35, p.125, Il.759-60). ; 


7-8. his father and grandfather: 1.e. Robert Bruce earl of Carrick (d.1304), 
and Robert Bruce lord of Annandale, the Competitor (d.1295). 


13. Buchan: John Comyn earl of Buchan 1290-1308 (SP, ii, 256-8: of .above 
XI ¢.27, Il.42-48); he was a first cousin of the grandfather of the John Red 
Comyn killed by Bruce in 1306, and during the minority of the latter’s heir 


(SP, i, 509-10) was thereafter the leading member of the Comyn family in 
Scotland. 


13-14. with many ... Scots: probably an exaggeration; cf. below 11.34-39: 
Buchan 1s known to have had with him David de Strathbogie earl of Atholl. 
Sir John de Mowbray and presumably Sir Duncan de Frendraught whose 
letter to Edward I is the source of this information (Barnes and Barrow 
art.cit. [above c. 12, I1.33-35 note], 57-59). 


14-15. Robert was at Slioch: see above c.12, 1.37. 


15-27. But when ... eight days: for more details about this battle in a 
contemporary source, which confirms the date 25 December, and suggests a 
second clash on 31 December which led to Robert’s withdrawal, see Barnes 
and Barrow, art.cit., 52, 54; cf. Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 77. 


18-19. discussed vs flight: ‘fuge consulerunt’ (text 1.16) is an addition to the 
Fordun text found written in the texthand in the margin of MS C and not 
copied into MS D.; it may well be just a literary flourish by Bower. | 


19. truce... granted: there is no confirmation of a truce at this stage, though 
ae eae made earlier with the earl of Ross and the defenders of Elgin 
astle, and another was to be made with John de Mowb 
ae e Mowbray in Feb. 1308 
21-22. when .. taken: Robert’s illness and litter are mentioned also in 


Barbour’s Bruce (ii, 213 [bk.ix, !1.105-110]), though the illness is there said to 
have started before the king arrived at Slioch. 


29, Simon Fraser: see above c.1, 1.44, and c.2, 1.10 (to which Bower also 
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refers in MS CA); his ‘capture and execution aroused enormous interest in 
southern England, to judge from the widespread accounts which still 
survive’ (Barrow, Bruce, 359, n.106); ‘Edward felt particularly strongly 
about Fraser, who had been a knight in his household’ (Prestwich, Edward J, 
508); a contemporary source dates his capture as before the feast of 
St Bartholomew i.e before 24 Aug.1306 (The Political Songs of England, ed. 
T. Wright [Camden Society, 1839], 217); Bower’s text here therefore appears 
to have been miscopied as the ‘Annunciation’ (25 Mar.) from a source which 
dated Fraser’s capture to the ‘Assumption’ of the Blessed Virgin (15 Aug.): 
he was executed 7 x 27 Sept.1307 (Annales Londonienses RS, 76, i], 148-9). 

Walter Logan: a Walter Logan certainly forfeited to Edward in 1306 lands 
in two undefined parts of Scotland for his support of Robert (Barrow, Bruce, 
325, 328); he has been identified as the lord of Hartside, near Lamington 
LAN, who in 1298 was a tenant of Robert Bruce as earl of Carrick (ibid., 
346, n.85; 358, n.88); if he was executed in 1306 as stated here, he cannot have 
been the same man who died in Spain with Sir James Douglas in 1330 
(cf. ibid.,324); see also Knights of Edward I, iui, 56. 


32-34. The rest ... Wales: no corroboration has been found for these 
executions; but it is possible that Prince Edward was at Durham in autumn 
1306 (cf. H.Johnstone, Edward of Carnarvon (Manchester, 1940}, 115). 


36. Buchan: see above 1.13; Bower is wrong in MS CA to identify Earl John 
with the John Red Comyn who fought at Roslin as one of the guardians of 
Scotland (cf. above c.1, 1.20, and c.2, 1.10). 


36. William Comyn: a contemporary cleric of this name is well-known as a 
brother of John earl of Buchan (SP, ii, 256; Watt, Graduates, 109-11); but 
this man was presumably a layman; perhaps he may be identified with the 
William Comyn (not described as a knight) who was in 1306 granted by King 
Edward some forfeited lands which may well have been in Aberdeenshire 
(Palgrave, Docs.Hist.Scot., 324; cf. Barrow, Bruce, 326); this man was then 
described as the brother of a Sir John Comyn, who might in the 1306 context 
be identified as the John killed at Dumfries — except that this John is not 
otherwise known to have had a brother; perhaps therefore this William was 
rather the brother of the John Comyn lord of Kilbride who had died in 1290 
at about the age of 24 (Stevenson, Documents, 1, 81-83, 120), and so is 
identifiable with the William Comyn who was in 1290 in King Edward’s 
wardship and in the company of the prince of Wales (CDS, 1, p.109); the 
Kilbride lordship was held after 1290 by Edmund Comyn, who was 
presumably a brother of the late young John, and who can be traced as lord 
of Kilbride from at least 1296 to his death Sept. 1313 x Aug. 1314 
(Stevenson, Documents, ii, 20; CDS, ii, ii and v, ad indices); William would fit 
as a third brother, and so would be the knight loyal to Edward II found in the 
English garrison at Berwick in Jan. 1310 (CDS, iii, 24, no.121); like Edmund 
this William as a knight had a share in the Kilbride family property at West 
Linton PEB, and died before Mar. 1316 (RRS, v, 366-7, no.83; cf. Morton 
Registrum, i, 3-4). 

36-37. John de Mowbray: see Knights of Edward I, ii, 223; Barrow, Bruce, 
ad indicem; he had custody at this time of the English lands of the young heir 
of the John Red Comyn murdered at Dumfries in 1306 (SP, i, 509). 


40. MSD about here has a late insertion with a note in Scots on the battle 
of Loudoun Hill AYR in 1307, dated 6 April (cf. Barrow, Bruce, 172, where 


\ 
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ca 10 May is suggested). 


40-46. ... Martyr: the two dates in this paragraph are contradictory; 
something must have been lost from a fuller account in the source behind it; 
Edward in fact left Lanercost Priory CMB on 4 Mar.1307, and was at 
Carlisle for nearly all the time until his death at Burgh-by-Sands CMB as 
here, but on 7 (not 6) July (Itinerary of Edward I, ii, 280-6; cf. Prestwich, 
Edward I, 556-7). 


43. Holm Cultram: a Cistercian abbey at Abbeytown CMB (see above IX _ 


c.9, 1.2); it was certainly intended at one time that Edward should move there 
from Lanercost, for in Oct. 1306 the abbot was given money to carry out 
repairs in preparation for the king’s arrival (J .R.H.Moorman, ‘Edward J at 
Lanercost Priory 1306-7’, EHR, Ixvii [1952], 164). 


47-94. ... help him: it is tempting to compare this tale of a vision regarding 
the fate of Edward I (which is found only here) with the long story of a vision 
connected with an early 13c monk of Holm Cultram included by Bower 
above (IX cc.9-12), and suggest that both stories were preserved orally or in 
writing at Holm Cultram Abbey; but there is no evidence to support this 
suggestion. 


48. William Bannister: a Lancashire knight of this name is known to have 
been in the service of Edward I (Knights of Edward I,1, 40). 


92. the double death: probably a reference to the loss of reputation as well 


as life; cf. mention of ‘secunda mors’ in Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, 


bk.II, c.7, 1.26 (Loeb edn, 218); cf. above c.8, 11.24-29., 


Chapter 14 
pp.333-5 


The story of William Bannister is continued at 11.36-45, which in MS CA | 


follow after c.13, 1.94 above; 11.5-15 follow Fordun (344, annal 123), but 
Bower omits Fordun’s errors about the date of Edward I’s death and the 
name of Edward II’s wife; the information in Il.1-4 is derived from some 
other source; the verses at Il.16-33 purport to be contemporary with King 
Robert I, and, if genuine, could be the source behind some (but not all) of the 
similar information which Bower found in Fordun — the king’s death-dates 


are contradictory; 1l.46-53 and 63-68 are clearly by Bower himself, while 
Il.54-62 come from a Life of St Godric (see below); the marginal addition in| 


MS C at II.34-35 has now perished, but had been entered early enough to be 
copied into MSS R and D. Pluscarden (233-4) covers just 11.5-15, but in the 
Fordun version, rejecting Bower’s corrections; Extracta (134) has a brief 
mention of the burial of King Edward. : 


3-4. London ... interred: the interment at Westminster Abbey did not take 
place until 27 Oct. 1307 (Prestwich, Edward I, 55 8). 


4. Hisentrails ... Holm: the details here are not quite the same as below 1.21; 
probably this information was preserved at Holm Cultram Abbey and 
derived by Bower either from the verses which follow, or from some lost 
Cistercian source (cf. above c.13, introduction and I1.47-94 note. 
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8. the passage to the Holy Land: this probably refers to Edward’s general 
diversion to his own use of funds raised from papal tenths levied on church 
property primarily to assist ongoing crusading expeditions to Palestine 
rather than to any particular crusade (see below 11.24, 27). 


10. He crushed Wales: Bower inserted this phrase into the Fordun text here, 
where it sits awkwardly with the previous and subsequent phrases. 


11. destroyed churches: cf. above XI c.47, l1.19-23. . 

put .... chains: probably a reference to the harsh imprisonment in England 
of the bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow and the abbot of Scone in 1306 
(Barrow, Bruce, 153); but see also above XI c.47, Il.17-19. 


12. some: it is not clear whether this applies just to the ‘prelates’ previously 
mentioned, or more generally; the language here is unspecific, as in ‘killed 
the people’; but cf. above XI c.38, 11.40-44. 
14-15. fifth by another reckoning: 1.e. by including the Anglo-Saxon kings 
Edward the Elder (899-924), Edward the Martyr (975-8) and Edward the 
Confessor (1042-66). | 
reckoning: Bower copied here at first into the text of MS C an erroneous 
date (25 January) for the accession of Edward II, which he had presumably 
found in the source which he was following here in preference to Fordun; this 
information would then have been deleted in the light of 1.18 below. 


16-33. ... blessed: in MS CA these verses are moved to the end of c.15 
below. 

18. On... Martyr: this 1s the correct date for the death of King Edward; it 
does not appear to have been known to Bower when he was composing c.13, 
I1.45-46 above — or even when composing Il.13-14 above. 

31-33. Thanks ... blessed: the language here suggests that these verses were 
composed in 1307 or thereabouts. _ 4 

34-35. ... Paisley: the Cluniac abbey of Paisley RNF is known to have been 
burned at some date during the Anglo-Scottish war, as mentioned in a 
charter of 1329 x 1335 (Paisley Registrum, 238); but this is the only evidence 
that the burning took place in 1307, and that it was caused by the English. 
42-43. and took ... behaviour: the knight called Bannister identified above 
(c.13, 1.48) lived until 1323 (Knights of Edward I, 1, 40). 

49-51. Indeed ... race: the source here has not been identified; and the 
translation 1s only approximate. 


51-53. Similarly ... generation: source not identified. 


54-62. ... years: for this story see Libellus de Vita et Miraculis S. Godrici, 
heremitae de Finchale, auctore Reginaldo monacho Dunelmensi, ed. 
J.Stevenson (Surtees Society, 1845), 107-8; St Godric (ca 1069-1170) lived at 
Finchale DRH (ODS, 186-7). 

63. cast... high: cf. Psalm 72:18 (Vulgate); 73:18 (NEB). 


65-68. For... agreeably: presumably a traditional proverb or exemplum. 
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Chapter 15 
pp.337-9 


All of this chapter was compiled by Bower without reference to Fordun. 
Nothing from it in Pluscarden or Extracta. 


3-8. For ... treacherous: a second equine proverb or exemplum (cf. above | 


c.14, ll.65-68); it has not been traced elsewhere. 


9-37. ... gained: this tale is probably taken from the collected stories of 
James of Vitry (cf. above III, c.62, 11.62-71); a shorter version of it is printed 
in The Exempla ... of Jacques de Vitry, ed. T.F.Crane (Folk-Lore Society, 


London, 1890), 108-9, 244; for another version see Catalogue of Romances in — 


the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, iii, ed. J.A.Herbert 
(London, 1910), p.21, no.178. 


41-45. ... requires it: Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, bk.II, para.2 
(not 3) (Loeb edn, p.180; the editor amends ‘uti’ [text 1.40] to ‘utique’). 


45-46. ... princes: adapted from Ecclesiasticus 10:17 (Vulgate); 10.14 (NEB). 


47-51. ... English: this summarizing tailpiece was added in the margin of 
MS C; then for MS CA after ‘guile’ (1.e. ‘subegit’ in text 1.42) Bower addded 
more: 


_ per succisionem cuiusdam nemoris ex consilio cuiusdam magnatis 
Wallie Penbin nomine, ubi infra breve cepit; refecit ac construxit 
XXXVli castra munitissima. Multa eciam inibi alia prostravit 


See below XV c.27, 1l.47-73; the addition to MS C was perhaps entered 


before this passage in Book XV was written, and then the further addition 
for MS CA compiled after that Book was available. 


49-51. dreadful battles ... English: see above XI cc.24, 29, 34; XII c.2. 


Chapter 16 
pp.339-41 


None of this chapter is taken from Fordun; for Il.4-21 and probably 1l.47-50 


Bower appears to have followed a chronicle-type source; 11.22-47 may be 
based on a traditional story about King Robert, but Bower probably 
elaborated it in the telling, as he was to do in composing two additions with 
literary allusions for MS CA (see below I1.42, 50). Pluscarden (234-5) has a 
summary based on II.1-18 (but considerably re-written), and then on 11.43- 
50; Extracta (134) concentrates on the same items. . 


1. Edward Longshanks: Bower has used this nickname for Edward I at 
various stages from early mentions of him as the eldest son of Henry III (e. g. 
above X c.8, 1.66). 


4-6. He hurried ... homage: Edward II was at Dumfries DMF 3-12 Aug. 
1307 U[tinerary of Edward IT, 22); for these homages see also Lanercost, 209. 


9. king of the French: Philip IV the Fair (1285-1314). 
10. Peter de Gaveston: the Gascon knight who had become a particular 


4 
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friend of the prince of Wales, and who had been banished by Edward I 
(DNB, xxi, 76-78; J.S.Hamilton, Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall 1307-1312 
[Detroit and London, 1988). 


11. who... then: Edward had come north from London to Carlisle on the 
death of his father, and was in Scotland 31 July - 31 Aug.1307 (Itinerary of 
Edward IT, 21-22). 


12. left... officers: these included Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, who 
remained in charge of Scotland for the mee king until Sept. 1307 (see 
above c.11, Il. 1-3). 


14. Boulogne: Boulogne-sur-Mer, dép. Pas-de-Calais, France. 

[ Carlisle): Bower’s source must have originally mentioned ‘Karleolum’ 
(1.e. Carlisle) here, for it was there that Gaveston came in early Aug.1307 to 
meet the new king, whom he followed to Dumfries in Scotland (Hamilton, 
Gaveston, 37, 139, n.1); this place-name has been mis-read for ‘Karleon’ (i.e. 
Carleon near Newport MON), and then either Bower or his source has 
added as an alternative the ancient Roman name (‘Urbs Legionum’) for a 
legionary fortress, which Carleon was, but which Carlisle never was. 


15-17. he married .... Boulogne-sur-Mer: Edward married Isabella of 
France, ca 25 Jan.1308 (HBC, 39); he was at Boulogne 23 Jan. - 2 Feb.1308 
Utinerary of Edward IT, 27-28). 


7-18. crowned ... Winchester: the ceremony was planned for 18 Feb. (as 
here), but postponed for a week until 25 Feb., probably in the hope that 
Robert Winchelesy, the archbishop of Canterbury, would be able to return 
to England from abroad in time to perform the ceremony; but in the end 
Henry Woodlock bishop of Winchester officiated at Westminster instead 
(McKisack, Fourteenth Century, 4-5). 


18-21. And from... him: for details see ibid., c.1 passim. 


29. since: in the margin of MS CA opposite an alternative passage 
developed here is a reference to Ecclesiastes 3, i.e. to verse 4 which is then 
quoted (‘tempus flendi ... tempus saltand1’). 


29-38. _... deliverer: a series of verses from Psalm 117 (Vulgate); 118 (NEB), 
namely verses 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14; Bower seems to have assumed that his 
readers would be able to complete these verses where he left them 
abbreviated; the full texts are provided in the translation here. 


40-42. ... bliss: adapted from Ecclesiasticus 8:8. 
After this quotation, Bower in MS CA adds: 


Audivi enim naturales affirmantes quod nasciencium vox prima 
vagitus et fletus est. Unde quilibet infans natus de muliere non‘ differt 
risum et signa leticie usque quadragesimum diem a nativitate. Solus 
autem Zoroastes eadem hora qua natus est in altum risum resolutus 
est. Quod quidem factum enumerat Solinus De mirabilibus mundi. 
Nec utique hoc natura bonum pretendebat futurum quia is Zoroastes 
primus fuit inventor arcium magicarum. Sed quia ego hoc cum risibilis 
sum, audiens quod semel in anno ridet Appollo, non miremini quia 
rideo, ymmo mirari debetis si non risero, propter hoc quod scriptum 
— est: ‘Et tiranni ridiculum eius erunt.’ | 


a interlin.CA;om.P 
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Bower puts this improbable speech into the mouth of King Robert; the 
reference to Zoroaster (the 6c BC Iranian prophet) is taken from Solinus, 
Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium, ed. T.Mommsen (Berlin, 1864), p.21; the 
quotation at the end is from Habakkuk 1:10 (as indicated in the margin of 
MS CA). 


47-50. He destroyed .. names: this number of castles destroyed seems to be 
much exaggerated; see map of castles and strongpoints ca 1296-1306 in 
Historical Atlas, 162-3; the castles of Edinburgh, Linlithgow and Roxburgh 
were dismantled (Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 85), and Barbour claimed 
that Edward Bruce dismantled all those in Galloway and Nithsdale 
(Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 268-9 [bk.X, 11.793-800]). 

At the end of the chapter Bower adds in MS CA: 


quia, sicut communiter adhuc dicitur, nisi castra et turres 

— exterminasset, regnum nequaquam in libertate gubernasset. Similiter 
et nunc turres et municipia multiplicantur super numerum. Unde 
quanta mala exinde proveniunt; deflent coloni,” lamentantur religiosi, 
quia castra destruunt claustra, municipia, monasteria, turres, urbes; 
castellani, opidanos, fortalicia, burgos, castrenses, burgenses; quia, ut 
scribit Lucanus: 


Nulla fides pietasque viris qui castra sequuntur, 
vanalesque manus; ibi fas, ubi maxima merces. 


a colones CA 


Bower draws a lesson here for his own day; the verses are from Lucan, The 
Civil War, bk.X, 11.407-8 (Loeb edn, 620). 3 


Chapter 17 
pp.341-5 


The two central topics of this chapter (battles at Inverurie and in Galloway) 
are described in each case both from Fordun and from descriptive verses; 
since in each case these verses contain information additional or con- 
tradictory to what is found in Fordun, they appear to have been included by 
Bower just for this reason; the two sets of verses may well come from separate 
verse chronicles which pre-date Fordun (see Introduction, p.xvii-xviii), which 
is why in the main his accounts and those in the verses correspond; here it is 
assumed that this was the case, and attention is concentrated on trying to 
account for the comparatively minor disparities between Fordun’s stories, 
Bower’s versions of Fordun, and Bower’s texts of these verses. 

Il.3-23 and 35-40 are derived from Fordun (344-5, annal 124), though in 
this case Bower has made quite a number of additions for literary effect; he 
then imaginatively improved on the story in 11.24-35 by suggesting that King 
Robert was able to quote a relevant parallel from Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
after including without comment the first passage from the putative verse 
chronicle, Bower returns in 1.52-60 to Fordun (345, annal 125), where again 
he inserts additions before including without comment the contradictory 
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second verse passage; at the start (Il.1-3) comes an extract:from some 
unidentified chronicle; and at the end (Il.77-79) another chronicle-type item 
is added in the margin of MS C. Pluscarden (235) follows Bower’s story 
about the battles at Inverurie and in Galloway, with some re-writing, and 
suggesting that a William Comyn was present at Inverurie along with the 
earl of Buchan (cf. above c.13, 1.36); it makes no reference to the material in 
the verses; Extracta (134) has a brief account of both battles, showing 
awareness of the first set of verses at least. 


1-3. ... Robert: this seems to be the sole source for this story about 
Edward I; in May 1306 at his knighting, his father had arranged a great feast 
for all the new knights, making them swear an oath to deal with the murderers 
of John Comyn, with swans of some kind introduced as part of the symbolism 
(C.Bullock-Davies, Menestrellorum Multitudo [Cardiff, 1978], xx1x-xxxviil); 
such pledging of vows to a bird of mystic or heraldic significance to perform 
some special deed became a knightly custom in the early 14c; the practice can 
be traced also in northern France, where poems of that period refer to vows 


_ made toa peacock, a sparrow-hawk, and a heron (ibid., xxxv). 


4. Buchan: see abovec.13,1.13. 
Mowbray: see above c. 13, 11.36-37; Bower in MS C at first copied Fordunin 
wrongly calling him Philip de Mowbray, but this was then corrected as here. 


6. Inverurie ABD: it lay more exactly within the lordship of Garioch rather 
than in the earldom of Mar; on the basis of details provided by Barbour (see 
below), modern writers suggest that the site of this engagement lay between 
Inverurie and Old Meldrum to the north. 

The marginal date here is taken from 11.41-42 below; whether or not 
Fordun had known of this date in that verse chronicle, he had chosen to 
reduce it simply to ‘1308’, perhaps aware of the same source which Barbour 
was to use, which wrongly suggested Christmas 1307 as the date of this 
encounter (cf. Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 217, [bk.1x, Il.205-8]; see discussion 1bid., 1, 
82, and Barrow, Bruce, 176-7; Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 78); Bower 
chooses to provide no date when quoting from Fordun here, clearly trusting 
to the date given below in the verse chronicle. 


7. Scottish supporters: Bower adds ‘Anglicatis’ (text 1.4) to the simple 
‘Scotis’ in Fordun. 


7-8. and he had... him: added by Bower to the Fordun text. 


10-11. ordered ... horse: by introducing ‘eum’ (text 1.9) to the Fordun text, 
Bower probably intended to change the meaning of ‘se’ (1.9) from ‘him’ to 
‘themselves’. 


13. help... men: this detail is not found in Barbour’s account, where Robert 
is described as recovering his health for the battle (Barbour, Bruce, 11, 218 
[bk.1ix, Il.233-9]). 

18. _Fyvie ABD lies about twelve miles north of Inverurie. 

19-20. destroyed ... fire: Barbour’s word for this was the ‘herschip’ or 
‘harrying’ of Buchan i.e. the region north of the river Ythan, within which 
most of the earldom lands lay (Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 221 [bk.1x, 1.301]; see map 
in Barrow, Bruce, 272-3). 

21. exempted... live: cf. ‘sparyt nane (Barbour, Bruce, ii, 220 [bk.ix, 1.297]). 
21-22. especially ... side: added by Bower to the Fordun text. 
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27-35. Like Utherpendragon ... disgrace: see Monmouth (Thorpe), 210-11; 
Bower does not merely introduce a literary parallel, but suggests that Robert 
could himself utter these words from Monmouth’s book. 


41-42. In... heaven: Ascension Day in 1308 was on 23 May; for discussion 
of this date see above 1.6. | 


46. ‘Duri’: this place-name has not been identified; possibilities are Bourtie 
and Durno. 


48. camp... wood: a detail not in Fordun. 


52. feast of St Peter and St Paul: 29 June; here Fordun had given the same 
date as in the verse chronicle below (1.62). 


54. Donald |MacCan!|: the editorial brackets here suggest that Bower was 
mistaken when here identifying this Donald with the Donald (MacDonald) 
of Islay; it is clear in the verse-chronicle below (11.63-64) that Donald de Islay 
at this time was with Edward de Bruce on the other side in the battle which 
followed; this source probably comes from nearer the time than Fordun’s 
account, for Professor A.A.M.Duncan advises that the form ‘de YI’ in the 
poem (which in all the Bower MSS is rendered as “de Ile3) is the usual 13c and 
early 14c form for ‘of Islay’; by Fordun’s time the family who were lords of 
Islay were assuming the grander title of ‘de Insulis/de Ilis’ 1.e. ‘of the Isles’; as 
we have the Fordun text now, in MSS dating from the 15c, this appellation 
‘de Ilis/Ilys’ is found only in the three MSS (FA, FC and FG) of the fuller 


text, but not in the two MSS (FB and FD) which represent the shorter text. 


compiled in the 1360s, where one scribe left a blank after ‘Donald de’, and 
the other wrongly identified this man as Donald de Mar (who was then an 
infant [SP, v, 581-2]); Fordun himself appears to have been uncertain about 
the correct form of Donald’s name, but whether the form ‘de Ilis/Ilys’ was 
inserted latterly by him in the 1380s or by his 15c copyists is unknowable; we 
may assume that Bower found this identification of this Donald in the MS of 
Fordun which he used (which is now not known), and though he took the 
trouble to insert his own version of the name-form, he copied from Fordun 
the substance of the story here without attempting to reconcile it with the 
different story which he found in the verse-chronicle; it is characteristic of 
him to tell his readers what he found in two contradictory sources and leave 
it at that. . 
The ‘Donald’ here and at II.56 and 59 can be identified with the “Donal 

Can’ mentioned at 1.75 below (Barbour’s Bruce, 1, 84); the MacCan family 
have been noted as consistently active in Galloway on the English side 
(Barrow, Bruce, 112); Dr Richard Oram has provided the following details 
on this man’s probable career: as Sir Donald fitzCan in 1296 his fealty to 
Edward I as a Wigtown landholder was recorded at Elgin MOR and his 
homage to him at Berwick BWK (CDS, ii, 195, 198; cf. ibid, 216, no.824, 
no.4, where he is specifically called a knight); in 1297 he was thanked by 
Edward for ‘putting down evil-doers and re-taking castles’ (ibid., 234, 
no.894); in 1304 he sat on an inquest into the privileges of Robert Bruce in 
Annandale (ibid., 412, no.1588); his particular connection with the Balliol 
family is illustrated in a writ of 1305, when Edward granted him 
compensation for loss of a pension which he had previously enjoyed from 
the Lady Dervorguilla de Balliol and then her son King John (ibid.,463, 
no.1712); as Donald McKan, knight of Galloway, he was paid his expenses 
for visiting King Edward at Lanercost CMB, 20 Oct. 1306 (CDS, v, 203, 
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no.472 [p]); he was presumably the Donegall (an error for “Donald’) le 
fitzCan who before 30 Sept. 1307 wrote from Galloway to Edward I asking 
for help against the supporters of Robert Bruce (CDS, iti, 3, no.15; Foedera, 
II, i, 8); his disappearance from the record thereafter corresponds with the — 
information here that he was captured by the Bruce party in June 1308. 

river Dee KCB: Professor Duncan advises that this battle is likely to have 
been the same as that described in Barbour’s Bruce (ii, 229 [bk.1x, 11.515-33]) 
as taking place beside the river Cree on the border of KCB and WIG, but 
leading to flight by Bruce’s opponents to Buittle Castle (which is a long way 
from the Cree, beside the Urr Water, east of the river Dee); Barbour 
describes also a second battle at some unnamed place (ibid., 231-3 [bk.ix, 
11.582-636]); since Bower’s two sources mention the Dee, it is likely that if one 
of Barbour’s two battles was fought by the Cree, the other was fought by the 
Dee; and probably Barbour attached the name Cree to the wrong one. 


55. Edward de Bruce: see above c.7, 1.3. 
58. Roland: perhaps Sir Roland MacGachan (Barbour’s Bruce, i, 84; CDS, 
i, 198). 


60. region: Bower has substituted ‘patriam’ (text 1.53) for ‘insulam’ in 
Fordun, which on this point in fact corresponds with the verse-chronicle 
(below 1.73). | | 


63. Donald who came from Islay: there is confirmation in Lanercost (212) 


that Edward de Bruce’s force in Galloway at this time was made up of men 


‘de remotis insulis Scotiae’; Donald de Islay has been identified as a son 
alternatively of Angus Mor MacDonald (Barrow, Bruce, 163) or of Angus 
Mor’s brother Alexander (SP, v, 36; W.D.H.Sellar in Notes and Queries of 
the Society of West Highland and Island Historical Research, no.xxviii {1986], 
6; Lords of the Isles, 279, 282); however he fitted into the family tree, he was 
to attend King Robert’s parliament at St Andrews along with Edward de 
Bruce, 16-17 Mar. 1309 (APS, 1, 459), and appears as witness again with 
Edward de Bruce of an original charter granted to Melrose Abbey about the 
same date (RRS, v, 629-30, no.385), and he can be traced also in English 
sources of 1314 and 1315 (Rot. Scot.,1, 121, 139; cf. CDS, iv, 377, no.1822). 


73. island: this has been identified as Hestan, at the mouth of the Urr Water 
in Auchencairn Bay KCB (Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 78), or 
improbably as the Wigtownshire peninsula (Barbour’s Bruce, i, 84); but it is 
more likely to have been Threave Island in the river Dee west of Castle 
Douglas KCB, on which now stand the remains of the late 14c Threave 
Castle of the lords of Galloway which ‘may have been an early centre of 
Galloway lordship’ (G.Stell, Exploring Scotland's Heritage: Dumfries and 
Galloway [Edinburgh,1986], 104); the word ‘threave’ means ‘homestead’ 
(C.J.Tabraham, Threave Castle, official guide [Edinburgh, 1983], 5); though 
this island is traditionally supposed to have been before this time a residence 
of the lords of Galloway, this cannot be proved by either archaeological or 
written evidence; it may well have been the homestead of Donald MacCan 
(1.75) that was burned at the time of his capture. 


77-79. _... death: in MS CA this paragraph is inserted after 1.51 above. For 
the international destruction of the Order of Knights Templar see M.Barber, 
The Trial of the Templars (Cambridge, 1978), passim; on the urging of King 
Philip of France Pope Clement V was forced to order an enquiry into the 
affairs of the order on 12 Aug. 1308 (ibid., 106, 248-52); Bishop William de 
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Lamberton of St Andrews collected evidence against the members of the 
order in Scotland, at Holyrood, Edinburgh, 17 Nov. 1309 (The Spottiswoode 
Miscellany, 11 |Spottiswoode Society, 1845], 7-16; cf. Watt, Graduates, 322); 
the order was formally condemned at the General Council of Vienne (see 
ODCC, 1439-40) on 22 Mar. 1312 (Barber, Trial, 228-9; Alberigo, Decreta, 
336-43). 


Chapter 18 
pp.345-9 


Bower includes here four short passages from Fordun — 11.1-8 (345, annal 
126), 11.24-27 (345, annal 127), II.28-35 (345-6, annal 128), and II.38-46 (346, 
first part of annal 129); he adds confirmation in five lines from a verse 
chronicle (11.9-13), and a long poem on King Robert’s assault on Perth (11.48- 
97); for the rest he includes three chronicle-type entries at Il.14-16, 17-23, 36- 


37, the first of which was a marginal insertion in MS C. Very exceptionally 


for MS CA he then introduced two whole chapters in MS CA on John de 
Menteith (see notes to 1.37). Pluscarden (235-6) selects six items from this 
chapter, without reference to the verse passages; it brings the item on the 
Templars from the margin of MS C in c.17 above into the item here on the 
Council of Vienne, and makes no mention of the extra chapters found in MS 
CA; Extracta (134-6) also omits the verses, but includes summaries of the 
two chapters found in MS CA, and exceptionally has an extra item on the 
death in 1309 of Robert Harcas, the sheriff of Perth loyal to the English, who 


had been persecuting Abbot Henry Man and the canons of Scone (cf. 


Rot.Scot.,1, 56). 


1-8. ...nature: the date here (15-22 Aug. 1308) is accepted in Barrow, Bruce, 
180-1; but an alternative view is that Robert had two campaigns in Argyll, 
one in Aug. 1308 and another Aug. x Oct. 1309 (Nicholson, Later Middle 
Ages, 79-80). 


2. mid-Argyll: the battle was fought on the slopes i the mountain 
Cruachan overlooking the sea (Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 239-43 [bk.x, Il.1-104]); 
Professor A.A.M.Duncan advises that this presumably implies the sea-loch 
Loch Etive rather than the land-locked Loch Awe. 


4. Alexander de Argyll: see Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem s.v.Alexander 


Macdougall, lord of Argyll (d.1310); he had been a supporter of John Balliol — 


in 1291 (ibid., 41). 


4. Dunstaffnage: the castle of the Macdougall family at Dunbeg, north of — 


Oban ARG; much of the 13c structure still remains (G.Ritchie and 
M.Harman, Exploring Scotland's Heritage: Argyll and the Western Isles 
[Edinburgh, 1985], 78-80, no.25). 


6-7. took refuge in England: since he attended Robert’s ouliniicat at St | 


Andrews in Mar. 1309 before this (Barrow, Bruce, 185-6), the statement that 
he ‘refused to pay him homage’ is surely incorrect; but he must have deserted 
to England soon afterwards (ibid., 181); he died before 18 Jan. 131} (CDS, 
i, 37,no0.191). 
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14-16. ... Bruce: this note in the margin of MS C (entered later than the 
sentence about the Templars at the end of c.17 above) is the sole authority 
for the date of James the Steward’s death; see above XI c.1, 1l.14-15; for his 
career see G.W.S.Barrow and A. Royan, ‘James Fifth Stewart of Scotland, 
1260(?) - 1309’, in Stringer, Essays, 166-94; for his son Walter see below c.24, 
1.25 note (cf. Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


17-23. __... purpose: Edward II was in Scotland from 16 Sept. 1310 to 1 Aug. 
1311, spending most of the time from 1 Nov. 1310 onwards at Berwick BWK 
(Utinerary of Edward IT, 64-76). 


17. 1310 ... England: in place of these words, Bower in MS CA has: 
‘Audiens novus rex Anglie Eadwardus de Carnerwan felices successus regis 
Roberti dolore cordis tabescat et acriori ira succensus.’ 


21. Gaveston: see above c.16, 1.10. 
Renfrew RNF: Edward was there 11-17 Oct. 1310 ([tinerary of Edward IT, 
65). 


24-27. ... animals: it has been suggested that Fordun here has perhaps mis- 
dated information about the great famine in northern Europe 1315-16, 
which he otherwise does not mention (A. Grant, Independence and 
Nationhood|London, 1984], 77). | 


30. twice entered England: he raided Tynedale in Aug. and Redesdale in 
Sept. 1311 (Lanercost, 216-17). 


34-35. easily and always: ‘non vix sed semper quasi ane 1.29: 9-30) added by 
Bower to the Fordun text. 


36. Council of Vienne: see above c.17, ll.77- 80; this council met from Oct. 
1311 to May 1312. 


36-37. Pope Clement: Clement V 1305- 14(ODP, 212- 14). 

After ‘celebratur’ (text 1.31) Bower adds in MS CA (fos.329a-330a) the 
following two extra chapters (which are copied also in MSS FF, P and FE; 
see also Gi, 243-4): 


De prodicione Johannis de Menteth 
Circa idem tempus rex noster R[obertus], multum corde fluctuans 
circa recuperacionem castri sui de Dumbretan, quod in custodia 
habebat dominus Johannes de Menteth, qui tradidit nobilem 
Villelmum Wales, ut premittitur. Qui illud nullo alio pacto potuit 
optinere, nisi data sibi remissione una cum comitatu de Levenax sibi et 
heredibus suis perpetue possidendo. Quod cum quodam die rex comiti 
eiusdem suo fidentissimo amico et in omni sua tribulacione participe 
individuo exposuisset, libenter annuit comes, suggerens regi quod 
nullomodo differret propositum, sed reciperet castrum et sibi daret 
comitatum. Literis propterea et identuris fulcitis juramento hinc inde 
_ confectis, Menteth in comitem accingitur; dies quo rex foret castrum 
recepturus assignatur. Et ecce sibi per nemus de Culqwhon equitanti, 
et ad Dumbretan tendenti, accurrit quidam carpentarius, Rolandus 
nomine, de proposito Menteth conscius, petens a rege ipsius secreta 
allocucione potiri. Qua admissa premuniit regem qualiter se haberet 
in recepcione castra, dicens Johannem de Menteth sibi velle castrum 
deliberari, sed et insidias sibi paravisse per armatam manum 
Anglicorum, in penu (quod vulgariter dicitur [/e]* hol cellar) locatam 
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et inclusam; et ideo consuluit regi ut, receptis singillatim cunctis 
domorum et officinarum castri clavibus, non pretermitteret petere 
clavem cellarii. Cuius quidem verbis consularibus rex contentatus, et 
ad plenum instructus, inceptum iter proficiens ad castrum venit, et 
blandifice ac curialiter a Menteth rex claves recepit, et mensis aulicis 
regaliter coopertis, statim ad prandium invitatur. Sed rex prudenter 
prandium distulit, donec sibi redderetur clavis predicti cellarii. Quod 


audiens Menteth mente consternatus dixit regi non multum curare 


debere de ipsa clavi, quia carpentarius illam, ut ait, habebat ad silvam, 
confestim post prandium reversurus. Perpendens propterea rex 
carpentarium vera predixisse, adit cellarium, et fracto ostio Anglicos 
armatos eduxit, et ipsos per se ac seorsum Menteth incarceravit. Et 
tandem seriem rei geste per ordinem requirens, reperit dictum 


Menteth regi Anglorum promisisse de ipso rege nostro voluisse cum | 


ipsis Anglis oblacionem facere, quia ad hoc proficiendum notabilis 
bargia in ampne de Dumbretan expectabat. Remunerato propterea 
carpentario de certis terris hereditarie possidendis, videlicet de villa et 
territorio de Edelwod cum pertinenciis, ,et restituto comitatu de 
Levenax fideli suo amico comiti eiusdem, squalorem diri carceris 
dictus Menteth usque bellum de Bannokborn’ non evasit. | 


a 


De practica Johannis Menteth 
Hic etenim prefatus Johannes de Menteth multas habebat filias 
speciosas valde et miurabiliter formosas. Que _ propterea 
matrimonialiter conjuncte erant primoribus et proceribus regni, 
quibus ante congressus belli de Bannok scripsit secreto seriosius ut 


pro eiusdem diliberacione penes regem laborarent, informans eos de | 


modo practicabili, videlicet quod concorditer suas potencias 


congregarent virorum armorum, et multitudine ipsorum constipati _ 


adirent dominum regem, petentes eorum socerum vinculis absolvi. 


Alioquin pretendebant se velle ad regem Anglie perversuros, quamvis- 


aliud, ut dicitur, corde retinebant. Propter quod rex, instante sua 
expedicione ad bellum, male libenter ducebat tantis bellatoribus e0 
tunc frustrari, suorum consultacione annuit ipsorum peticioni, 


condicionaliter tamen et taliter ut ipse Menteth captivus libertati — 


propterea donatus, in precinctu acie1 contra Anglos in wangardia 
procederet. Ita ut si quoquam aliunde diverteret, generi sul 
fideyussores devenerunt, 1psum a promisso. resilientem tamquam 


inimicum et traditorem usque ad mortem persequi et punire. Audiens - 
igitur rex Anglie ipsum Johannem de Menteth carceres evasisse, et . 


ipsum in campo contra eum arma sumpsisse, accento quod sibi prius 
homagium fecisset, ad concursum primi conflictus, ut preconceptum 
erat, erexit ipsius Johannis vexiilum displicatum ex parte Anglorum, 
volens ex hoc ipsum allicere Scotos in campo deserere, et cum suis 
omnibus sibi tandem adherere. Sed frustra; nam isdem Johannes 
viriliter cum acie sua Anglicis restitit, et sibi exinde famam non 
modicam conquesivit. Propter quod rex noster multum mitigatus, 
favore ampliore se sibi fecerat dignum. : 
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Bower has found these two traditional stories to explain the treachery and 
rehabilitation of John de Menteith, the betrayer of William Wallace in Aug. 
1305 (see above c.8. 1.2; cf. SP, vi, 132; see biography in Fraser, Menteith, i, 
433-56, where these two stories are not mentioned); he had been appointed 
by Edward I as sheriff and keeper of Dumbarton Castle DNB, 20 Mar. 1304 
(Stevenson, Documents, ii, 474), and was continued in this office in Sept. 
1305 (CDS, ii, 458, no. 1691 (5); cf.384, no.1474); King Edward also for his 
part was in June 1306 making him earl of Lennox (on the forfeiture of Earl 
Malcolm for supporting King Robert) ‘as one to whom he is much beholden 
for his good service’ (ibid., 480, no.1786: Palgrave, Docs.Hist.Scot,, 305); 
and in Dec. 1307 the English were recognizing him as earl of Lennox (CDS, 
iii, 6, no.29); but it appears that there was some substance behind the story 
here, since the lands of Eddlewood, near Hamilton LAN, certainly were 
granted by King Robert to an Oliver Carpentar, who was presumably the 
Roland mentioned ‘here (RRS, v, 664, no.419; RMS, i, 469, app.1, no.87): 
John had by whatever means changed sides in time to attend Robert’s 
parliament in Mar. 1309 (Barrow, Bruce, 185-6) — though he may have at 
that stage been the king’s unwilling subject like Alexander de Argyll above; he 
certainly did not remain a prisoner until Bannockburn (as suggested above), 
for as early as Aug. 1309 Robert was using him as an envoy to the English 
king (CDS, iii, 19, no.101; see also RRS, v, 297, no.9, when on 8 Aug. 1309 he 
witnessed a royal charter together with Malcolm earl of Lennox); and he was 
to become one of the Scottish king’s most intimate counsellors until his death 
ca 1318 x 1323 (abid., 111, and ad indicem; Barrow, Bruce, 286). 

For Malcolm earl of Lennox (? 1290-1333), a staunch supporter of King 
Robert since his inauguration in 1306 see Barrow, Bruce, 151, 156, 1 63, 276; 
cf. SP, v, 334-6. The wood of Colquhoun lay to the east of Dumbarton in 
Old Kilpatrick parish (OPS, i, 23). ( 

38. 8 January: this date is found also in Lanercost, 221; the year-date is 
clearly 1312/13. | 


39-40. traitors ... sword: cf. ibid., 222, where the English captives are said to 
have been sent away free; and see Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 226 (bk.x, 11.449-454) 
for a different tradition about the king’s mercy to his captives. 


42-43. ... beforehand: untraced. 


48-97. ... value it: the source of this poem about the assault on Perth is 
unknown; it may well date from a period when the details of the attack were 
known; it could have been influenced by literary parallels; but it gives the 
impression of containing sound information, and some details such as 
Robert’s demand for money (Il.56, 89) are not found elsewhere. Bower had 
quoted the first two lines already above X c.17, Il.4-5 (see note there). 


69. portable bridges: ‘alas’ (text 11.54, 60) literally means ‘wings’; here the 
word apparently refers to constructions of heavy timber (1.71); but note that 
Barbour states that the attackers waded across the moat with their ladders 
(Barbour’s Bruce, ti, 224-5 [bk.ix, 11.387-414]) 


75-76. if only ... ladders: Barbour describes Robert as carrying his own 
ladder (ibid., ii, 224 [bk.ix, 1.389]). | 


92. William Olifard: see above c.4, 1.8; after release from captivity in 
England in 1308, he had been given command of the English garrison at 
Perth by July 1311 (CDS, iti, p.425; cf. Rot.Scot., i, 105); he is reported to 
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have now been sent as a captive to the Western Isles (Lanercost, 222), where 
he is thought to have died (SP, vi, 532); it has been suggested that it was his 
cousin and contemporary of the same name who was the first of this family 
to have adopted the ‘Olifaunt’ 1.e. ‘Oliphant’ form of the family name, which 
is Latinised in this poem as ‘Elephantus’ (text 1.73; see SP, vi, 533, n.9; cf. 
RRS, v, ad indicem); but Professor A.A.M.Duncan advises that there is little 
certainty over what evidence relates to which cousin, and it is at least 
possible that it was this man who lived to become the supporter of King 
Robert after Bannockburn. 


Chapter 19 
pp.349-53 


Bower scatters five passages from Fordun throughout this chapter — II.1-5 
(346, end of annal 129); I1.8-9, 14-16 and 27-29 (346, annal 130); I1.30-35 and 
63-65 (346-7, first part of annal 131); he adds two passages from a verse- 
chronicle (Il.10-13 and 17-22), which may well have been Fordun’s own 
source; besides that, he adds comments of his own at II.5-7 and in the 
marginal addition in MS C at II.23-26, and some more information about 
King Edward’s army (probably from some English source), embellished 
with literary quotations of his own (I1.36-62); further additions were then 
composed for MS CA (see below). Pluscarden (236-7) covers most of this 
chapter with some passages re-written and the verses and quotations 
omitted; Extracta (136-8) has a full summary, and includes the two passages 
of verse; it adds an item about the death of Bishop Matthew de Crambeth of 
Dunkeld and the succession of William de Sinclair. 


1. Jn the same year: in MS CA this chapter begins with an extra passage 
pote the capture of Perth (above c.18) with what follows: 


Huius oppidi capcio non tantum vi armata, sed sagacitati et pericie 
solius regis ascripta fuit. Qui abhinc suos belligeros, precipue 
probatos capitaneos, indies ad partes instruxit de assiliacionum 
impendiis et cautelis utilibus contra dolos et subtilitates Anglicorum, 


quorum versucias experimentaliter intellexit et novit. Cuius 


instruxione et viribus eodem anno... 


[ Buittle]: ‘Bote’ (text 1.1) is ‘Buth’ in Fordun; recent writers interpret this as 
Buittle near Dalbeatie KCB (a major stronghold of the Balliols as lords of 
Galloway) rather than Rothesay Castle on Bute (Barrow, Bruce, 194; 
Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 84; cf. Stringer, Essays, 158). 

Dumfries DMF: a royal castle at the seat of a sheriffdom. 

Dalswinton: in Nithsdale north of Dumfries, a castle of the Comyns of 
Badenoch (Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


3. Durham was burned: this was part of a campaign which began in mid- 
August 1312 (Lanercost, 219-20; cf.Guisborough, 396). 


4. Edward: later King Edward III; born 13 Nov. 1312 (HBC, 39). 


5. Peter ... Lancaster: Gaveston was executed 19 June 1312 (McKisack, 
Fourteenth Century, 26) 
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8. night of Shrove Tuesday: i.e. 19 Feb. 1313/14; see discussion of this date 
in Chron.Holyrood, 180, n.1; Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 253 (bk.x, 1.377) has the 
same date. 

Roxburgh | Castle]: the scribe of MS C has omitted “Castrum de Roxburgh’ 
when copying from the Fordun text, so that a marginal correction was 
needed; for MS CA the alternative name ‘Marchmont’ was introduced. 


9. James de Douglas: the first mention by Bower of this famous supporter 
of King Robert (DNB, xv, 301-4; SP, ii, 142-6; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem); 
he was not made a knight until Bannockburn, and the fact that he is not 
styled ‘Sir’ at 1.12 below is support for the view that these following verses 
may have been compiled contemporaneously with the event described here. 


14. 14 March: Lanercost (223) dates this capture just to Lent 1313/14. 


15. Thomas ... Moray: had succeeded his father as lord of Nithsdale; 
created earl of Moray 12 Apr. x 29 Oct. 1312; died as guardian of Scotland 
1332 (DNB, xlvu, 275-8; SP, vi, 291-4; RRS, v, 633-5, no.389); his mother 
appears to have been a half-sister of King Robert (see 1.18; see D.W.Hunter 
Marshall, “The parentage of Thomas Randolph earl of Moray’, Scottish 
Notes and Queries, 3rd series, viii [1930], 2-5; Barrow, Bruce, 331, n.25; 383, 
table). 


19. Castle of the Maidens: a name of unknown derivation applied to 
Edinburgh Castle since the time of King David I (cf. Lawrie, Charters, 403). 


23-26. ... things: the destruction of Edinburgh, Roxburgh and other castles 
is mentioned also in Lanercost (223); when Robert captured Berwick Castle 
in 1318, he raised the height of its walls (HKW, ii, 564); the battle of Halidon 
Hill in 1333 was fought in the vain hope of relieving the siege of Berwick by 
Edward III (see below XIII c.28; cf, Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 128-9). 


27-29. ... rule: Robert landed at Ramsey on the Isle of Man on 18 May 
1313, and took the castle of Rushen on 12 June; but by early 1315 the island 
had been lost, and had to be re-taken by Thomas Randolph in 1317; it then 
remained in Scottish hands until 1333 (Barrow, Bruce, 193). 


29. rule: Herein MS CA Bower adds the following imaginative passage: 


Et quia tunc tempore non solebant exercitus communiter pugnare nisi 
in equis, ad exercitandum suos navium vehiculo instruxit ad 
invadendum insulas, ubi oportuit eos pedestres debellare. Unde et 
usque huiusmodi pugnandi multum profuit nostris ad victoriam in 
bello de Bannok, ut infra dicetur. Ad istud forte exemplum sumpsit 
rex de Julio Cesare, de quo scribit Frontinus’ quod Julius cum audiret 
milites suos equos paratos non habere, ipse equum dimittit, et pedes 
ad inimicorum aciem ivit, quem sui secuti sunt pedestres; et equestres 
faciliter devicit. Hec iste. 


a  Fortinus CA 


The reference is apparently to Sextus Julius Frontinus, The Stratagems, 
bk.ii, c.8, para.13 (Loeb edn, 180); itis not a quotation. 

36-39. every part ... round about: Bower’s authority for this list is unknown; 
cf. Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 4-5 (bk.xi, I1.89-106), where France, Hainault, 
Gascony, Germany, Brittany. England, Wales, Ireland, Poitou, Aquitaine, 
Bayonne and Scotland are mentioned. 
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40. 300,000 armed fighting men on horseback: a figure which exceeds the 
bounds of possibility, but which is repeated several times by Bower, 
apparently from different sources; note how ‘equitum’ (text 1.36) has been 
added as a correction in MS C; see Barrow, Bruce, 204-7 for discussion of 
various estimates of the numbers involved. 


42. avenge himself: after ‘ad vindicandum se’ (text 1.38) instead of ‘de 
inimicis ... curribus’, MS CA has the following revised text: 


de rege Roberto et suis Scotis in bello de Strivlyn, per fratrem suum 
uterinum nobilem Eadwardum de Brois supra“ ad annum et capi- 
taneum de Strivelyn assignato. De quibus et regno Scocie tamquam 
sine metu triumphaturus, plebios suos Angligenas utriusque sexus in 
bigis, charis, trahis, curribus et quadrigis 


a sibiP 
The reference is to the pact made between Edward de Bruce and Sir Philip de 
Mowbray, the keeper of Stirling Castle for Edward II, that the castle would 
be surrendered to Robert if it was not relieved within one year; this was 
known to Bower through Barbour’s Bruce, 11, 269-70 (bk.x, Il. 810-30), and 


had been added to the margin of MS C (see below c.20, ll.20-24); cf. Barrow, 
Bruce, 195. 


45-47. carts ... furnishings: for the English baggage train see Mackenzie, 
Bannockburn, 38-40. 


52-53. ... live on: Walther, Proverbia, no.30,122, where the next line 
follows: ‘Spe duce, victuros spe moriente mori.’ These are the last two lines 
of the verse fable “De leporibus fugientibus’, in Walter Anglicus, ‘Romuleae 
Fabulae’, Les Fabulistes Latins, ed. L.Hervieux, 11 (Paris, 1884), 398. 


54-58. ... lances: adapted from Judith 9: 7-9 (Vulgate); cf. NEB. 


59-61. ...Jove: Psalm 146:11 (Vulgate); 147:11 (NEB); the second half of the 
verse reads: ‘et in eis qui sperant super misericordia e1us.’ 


64-65. he entered... Bannockburn: Edward left Berwick on 18 June and was 
near Stirling by 23 June (Itinerary of Edward IT, 113); there was little time for 
sleep or meals (Vita Edwardi Secundi, 51), let alone for systematic 
devastation. 


Chapter 20 
pp.353-7 


For Il.1-19 Bower copies the little that Fordun (347, rest of annal 131, except 
the last sentence of comment) has on the battle of Bannockburn, enlarging it 
with details of his own; he adds to MS C a marginal passage (II.20-24) 
explaining the story behind this battle, but then (11.24-27) refers his readers to 
John Barbour’s account of it in the Bruce; the reflections at I1.28-38 appear to 
be his own; then for I1.39-74 he cites unspecified English chronicles for a 


visionary tale set in Glastonbury Abbey SOM, with some explanation of his. 


own at Il.74-80; this chapter has an unusually large number of corrections in 
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MS C or for MS CA. Pluscarden (237-9) follows the account here of the 
battle in a general way, but with additions; it ignores the Glastonbury story; 
Extracta (138) ignores the battle, and summarizes only this story and the 
details about the Stirling seal. 


1. with only a few men: Fordun here is exaggerating the difference in size of 
the two armies; for a discussion of the size of the Scottish army see Barrow, 
Bruce, 208-9. 


4. double battle: itis Bower who adds to the account in Fordun that a part of 
the battle was fought on 23 June as well as the part on 24 June (ibid., 216-32). 


7. earl of Gloucester: Gilbert de Clare held this earldom 1307-14 (CP, v. 
712-15). ' 


8. great many were drowned: see Mackenzie, Bannockburn, 84-85, citing 
Barbour’s Bruce and Lanercost. 


9. pits: ‘designed not only to cause casualties ... but to force the enemy to 
bunch at a single well-guarded spot’ (Barrow, Bruce, 217); for a wider 
discussion of their nature and position see Mackenzie, Bannockburn, 48-50. 


13-14. not so much ... captives: added by Bower to the Fordun text; the 
booty from the English camp seems none the less to have been considerable 
(ibid., 87); more than 500 captives were ransomed (ibid., 87-90). 


15. John of Brittany: a cousin of Edward II, and earl of Richmond 1306-34 
(CP, x, 814-18); Bower has added to Fordun the details about his wealth and 
ransom. 7 : ; | 


17-19. An exchange ... Glasgow: this exchange was in fact made for 
Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford, a brother-in-law of King Edward 
(CP, vi, 467-70), not for John of Brittany, and the daughter and a sister of the 
king were also involved (Lanercost, 229; Barbour’s Bruce, 111, 76 [bk.xin, 


‘11.684-99]; cf. CDS, ii, 74, no.393); Queen Elizabeth and Robert Wishart 


bishop of Glasgow had both been detained in England or elsewhere outside 
Scotland since 1306 (see above c.11, Il.24-27; Watt, Graduates, 589-90). 


20-24. ... date: Bower adds this information here in the margin of MS C, 
but was then to insert it in the text of MS CA (see above c.19. 1.42 note). 


26-27. archdeacon of Aberdeen: John Barbour, author of the poem ‘Bruce’, 
was archdeacon of Aberdeen 1356-95 (Watt, Graduates, 28). 


28-38. ... account: in most of the clauses here there are echoes of arguments 
contained above in the ‘Instructions’ and Pleading of 1301 (see above XI 
cc.47-64); the connection suggested with the story which follows is not 
‘clearly evident’. 


38. account: after ‘manifeste’ (text 1.32) MS CA has the following addition: 


Scribit enim Augustinus Contra Faustum quod ‘nocendi cupiditas, 
ulciscendi crudelitas, implicatus et implacabilis animus, feritas 
-rebellandi, libido dominandi, et si qua sunt similia hec sunt que 
invadentes plectunt et que in bellis jure culpantur.’ 


See Augustine, Contra Faustum, bk.22, c.74 (PL, 42, col.447). 


39-74. ... Britain: Bower reveals in MS CA that he has found this story in 
“English chronicles’; since it is located in Glastonbury Abbey (the famous 
Benedictine house SOM), Bower is most likely to have found (or been told 
of) it in a chronicle kept there; and there is some other evidence that he had 
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contact with that abbey (see below XV c.7, ll.27-32 note); but this story is not 
found in the one surviving chronicle associated with Glastonbury that 
covers this period, namely that compiled by John of Glastonbury arguably 
ca 1400 (John of Glastonbury, Cronica sive Antiquitates Glastoniensis 
Ecclesie, ed. J.P.Carley [British Archaeological Reports, xlvu, 2 vols., 
1978]). See above X c.15 for another story of a vision before a battle. 


41. sacrist: the monk responsible for the vestments and vessels used in 
worship; few names of sacrists at Glastonbury survive (The Great Cartulary 
of Glastonbury, ii, ed. A.Watkin [Somerset Record Society, 1956], ad 
indicem, 757). 


59-62. unjust death ... St Oswald: cf. this sympathetic attitude to Simon de 
Montfort, killed as a rebel at the battle of Evesham, 4 Aug.1265, with 
Bower’s information about him above X cc.19-20. 


66. his abbot: Geoffrey de Fromond, abbot of Glastonbury 1303-22 eye 
Somerset, 11, 99). 


73-74. on the boundary of Britain: the reference is to an old name for the 
kingdom of the Britons, usually known as Strathclyde, but also known as 
Britain, as in the name of its capital Dunbretan, “fortress of the Britons’ L.e. 
Dumbarton DNB (W.F.H.Nicolaisen and others, The Names of Towns and 
Cities in Britain [London,1970], 84-85); Bannockburn does lie just to the 
south of the river Forth, which was the ancient boundary with Scotia i.e. the 
territory north of the Forth ruled from the mid-9c onwards by the kings of 
the Scots (cf. above IX c.27, 1.55); Bower knows how to interpret this curious 
statement found in the Glastonbury story, where mention of the ancient 
expression ‘Britain’ is linked with the contemporary description of Stirling 
as a ‘royal burgh’. 


78-80. ... cross: Bower correctly quotes the inscriptions from the reverse 
and obverse of the seal of the burgh of Stirling used in the late 13c (Stevenson 
& Wood, Seals, i, 80); these inscriptions demonstrate that the tradition of 
Stirling lying on the border of British and Scottish territory had not been 
forgotten. 


Chapter 21 
pp.357-61 


In MS C there are irregularities in the arrangement by the scribe of cc.21-23 
(fos.262v-264v), in which Bower has collected further material about the 
battle of Bannockburn from sources other than Fordun; perhaps these folios 
- were left blank at first, and then filled up later; the impression is more of 
work in progress than a fair copy. 

The verses here have been entered as a separate chapter following a gap in 
the middle of fo.262v after the end of c.20; then in mid-chapter (text 11.32-33) 
there was indecision at the top of a new folio (f0.263) on whether or not a 
two-column layout was to be adopted; then at some stage the original more 
extensive title for the chapter was partly excised, leaving just the verses 
comprising the whole chapter; it may well have been at the same time that.a 


marginal note was added at the beginning of the chapter in a smaller hand: 
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instructing that these verses should be moved to follow the poem by Robert 
Baston, which had by that time been entered as part of c.23 below (fos.263v- 
264v); since this instruction was followed in the writing of MS CA as we now 
have it, it seems likely that it was entered on MS C during Bower’s lifetime; 
yet in MSS R and D these verses form c.21 as here, with the marginal note 
probably copied into the margin of MS R (in a smaller hand that is not 
legible in photographs), as it certainly is in the margin of MS D in the text- 
hand; then when MSS B, H and E were written, the scribes followed the 
instruction in the marginal note and moved these verses to follow the Baston 
poem, with each scribe devising a different method of numbering cc.21-24, 
and this was the order followed by Goodall (1i, 248-56). 

Nothing from this chapter in Pluscarden or Extracta. 

The origin of these verses is unknown; they may well date from soon after 
the battle which they describe; negatively it is clear that they do not have the 
details about numbers given in the verses attributed in c.22 below to Abbot 
Bernard. 


2. On... born: feast of the Nativity of John the Baptist, 24 June. 


5. Bannock: for maps of the Bannock Burn, a tributary of the river F orth, 
near Stirling, see Barrow, Bruce, 205, 213. : 


12. two battles: 1.e. Stirling Bridge in 1297, and Bannockburn in 1314. 
15. two days: i.e. 23 and 24 June. 


19. re-establishes laws: this indicates that the time of composition was 
probably some time after 1314, rather than immediately after the battle. 


66. twice conquered: again probably a reference to the battles of 1297 and 
1314. 


73-75. Between... conduct: cf. below c.23, 1l.244-5, which were probably the 
source of the lines here. 


Chapter 22 
pp.361-5 


Bower at ll.1-13 and 35-48 covers much of the same ground about Edward’s 
march towards Bannockburn as he has already described from Fordun and 
from some other source (probably English) in c.19, 11.30-47 above; as usual 
he sets out what he has found, without discussing contradictions (e.g. on the 
size of the English army); then he quotes at length (II.15-16, 30-31, 56-85) 
from verses attributed specifically to Abbot Bernard, adding his own biblical 
allusions (1l.17-27 and 32-34) to point a moral for Edward’s defeat (and for 
MS CA he added another biblical allusion to explain Robert’s victory 
against odds — see below); for details of Scottish activities at the battle 
(11.49-54, 86-97, 104-10) Bower seems to have followed the same source as 
Barbour used, not least for the story with a literary history behind it at 11.98- 
104. Pluscarden (238) briefly summarizes 11.51-54 and 100-4 only; Extracta 
(138-40) offers a full account of the chapter, including all the verses of Abbot 
Bernard, and adds two paragraphs about the part played by the Scottish 
camp-followers in the battle, which is not mentioned by Fordun or Bower 
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(but may have been taken from Barbour’s Bruce, ili, 58-60 [bk xiii, 11.225-64)]). 


1-4. he summoned ... with them: Bower seems to be the sole authority for 
this council meeting; rather than face discussing his proposed Scottish 
expedition at a parliament (as various leading magnates demanded), 
Edward is reported to have acted just on the advice of ‘some counsellors and 
household officials ‘; and as a result he obtained the service of only some of 


the magnates in person (Vita Edwardi Secundi, 49-50); Bower’s source does _ 


not contradict this picture. 


11-12. three hundred ... foot-soldiers: Bower’s figures here clash with those 
given below II.15-16; cf. also c.19, 1.40 and c.21, I1.8-9; ‘milia ter quoque 
centum’ (text 1.13) has been read alternatively as ‘3,100’ (Barrow, Bruce, 
207). | 

13. Bernard: this Benedictine monk of the Tironensian observance served 
King Robert as his chancellor 1308-28; abbot of Arbroath 1310-28; bishop 
of the Isles 1328-31 (RRS, v 198-203); this is Bower’s first mention of him as 
author of verses, though perhaps he was the author of the lines on Robert’s 
early struggles (above c.10, l1.56-64), as he probably was of one of the verse 
chronicles which Bower divided up among various chapters (see 
Introduction above p.xvii); though Bernard’s composition in this chapter 
obviously has a literary character, following the tradition of inventing 
speeches of leaders before battles as a device for offering an explanation of 
motives and attitudes, it remains probable that he was an eye-witness of the 
battle and likely to have had accurate knowledge of what happened on the 
Scottish side. 


19-27. ... penitence: 1 Paralipomenon 21:1, 3-4, and summary from 7, 12, 
14,27 (Vulgate); | Chronicles 21: same verses (NEB). 


28. [A similar ... England]: the shorthand text here (text 1.25) is scarcely 
comprehensible without this explanation provided in MS CA. | 


32... people: this quotation does not in fact appear in the Vulgate. 

36-46. He arranged ... engines of war: cf. the different list of men, animals 
and supplies above c.19, lI.33-47. | 

42. men-at-arms: ‘valetis arme3’ (text 11.39-40) appears to be a mixture of 
the Latin ‘valetis ad arma’ and the French ‘valets d’armes’. 

44. petraries ... mangonels: see R.Allen Brown, English Castles, 2nd edn 
(London, 1976), ad indicem, s.v. ‘engine’. 


45. cannons: ‘bombardis’ (text 1.42) appears in a marginal addition to Ms 
C; it is almost certainly an anachronism, reflecting the warfare of Bower's 


own time (ibid., 176-8); but guns were to be used during Edward III’s | 


Weardale campaign in 1327, and at the siege of Berwick in 1333 (A.Tuck, 
Border Warfare [H.M.Stationery Office, 1979], 14). 

47. like locusts: a misleading exaggeration; the English army followed a 
well-defined route through Tweeddale and Lauderdale (Mackenzie, 
Bannockburn, 41). : 

49. yreconnoitred: after ‘fecisset’ (text 1.46) Bower adds the following two 
passages in MS CA: 


et corda suorum pro paucitate titubancia criveret. Consolatorus 
utique et virilibus sermonibus eos confortavit, allegans fidencius, sicut 
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semper solito in necessitate consuevit, historias regum et 
Machabeorum ac virorum illustrium, qui sepissime cum paucis de 
multitudine triumphare inoleverunt. Adducens tunc in medium illud 
primi Machabeorum iii° qualiter terribilis princeps Sirie Seron, 
suffultus innumerabili multitudine, ad modum istius regis Anglie 
arrogantissime ait: “Faciam michi nomen, et glorificabor in regno, et 
debellabo Judam et eos qui cum ipso sunt, qui spernunt verbum regis.’ 
Et preperavit se, et ascenderunt cum eo castra impiorum fortes 
auxiliarii, ut facerent vindictam in filio Israel. Et exivit Judas obviam 
ili cum paucis. Ut viderunt autem exercitum venientem sibi obviam, 
dixerunt Jude: ‘Quo poterimus pauci pugnare ad multitudinem tantam 
et tam fortem, et nos jeyunio fatigati sumus hodie.’ Et ait Judas: “Facile 
est concludi multos in manu paucorum; et non differencia in conspectu 
Dei celi liberare in multis aut in paucis, quia non in multitudine 
exercitus victoria belli, sed de celo fortitudo est.Ipsi veniunt ad nos in 
multitudine contumaci, et superbia, ut dispergant nos, et uxores 
nostras, et filios nostros, et ut spolient nos; nos vero pugnabimus pro 
animabus nostris et legibus nostris; et ipse Dominus conteret eos ante 
faciem nostram. Vos autem ne timueritis eos.’ Hec ibi. 

Huiusmodi igitur sermonibus consolatoriis rex suos inanimans et 
multitudinem inimicorum explorari faciens, sicut scribit Vigecius in 
prohemo libri De re militar1 quod ‘in omni prelio non tam multitudo 
quam ars et exercicium solent prestare victoriam’. Nocte precedenti 
conflictum ... 


The first quotation above is from 1 Maccabees 3: 14-22, and second from 
Vegetius, Epitoma rei militaris (Teubner edn, 1885), p.2, bk.1, introduction. 


49-51. he caused ... noticed: this marginal addition to MS C was 
presumably not in Bower’s original source here; see above c.20, 11.8-9 from 
Fordun, and below c.23, 11.129-33 in Baston’s poem (cf. Mackenzie, 
Bannockburn, 48, 0.2). 


66. prelates ... clergy: the prelates certainly included Robert. Wishart 
bishop of Glasgow (see above c.20, ll.17-19). 


76. Thomas who shed his blood: presumably St Thomas Becket of 
Canterbury, to whom Bernard’s monastery at Arbroath was dedicated 
(MRHS, 66). 


88. Maurice: abbot of Inchaffray PER OSA by 1305 Unchaffray Chrs., 
252; Barrow, Bruce, 160); he had almost certainly attended Robert’s 
inauguration, and had recently in 1313 served as an envoy to Edward II 
(ibid., 151, 200); he was to serve as bishop of Dunblane 1322-47 (Watt, Fasti, 
76; Dowden, Bishops, 202-3). 

97. he told ... suppliants: this is reported also in Lanercost, 225, and 
Barbour’s Bruce, iu, 45 (bk.xu, 11.478-81). | | 
98-104. Seeing this ... action: a slightly different version of this story would 
have been known to Bower in Barbour (ibid., i11, 45-46 [bk.xii, 11.482-90]); it 
has been pointed out that a model for this story was available in Herodotus’ 
description of the battle of Thermopylae (ibid, i, 92). 


100. Ingram de Umfraville: this name presumably did not appear in the 
source which Bower was following, for it was added to MS C only in the 


margin; Bower would have found this name in the passage in Barbour just 
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cited; but it does not fit the simple description of ‘English knight’ to which it 
is attached, though Umfraville was probably a kinsman of the Balliols (see 


above XI c.15, ll.62-63); he had in 1300 served as a guardian for the exiled — 


King John, but was now a consistent opponent of King Robert (Knights of 
Edward I, v,77; Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem). 


107-8. two hundred knights were killed: this figure agrees with that given in 
Barbour’s Bruce, iii, 67 (bk. xiii, [1.467-8). 


108. Gloucester: see above c.20, 1.7, where in a passage based on Fordun he is 
correctly designated an earl; ‘duke’ in the text-hand here is a 15c anachronism. 


109-10. two knights .. . Ross: Barbour agrees and gives the same two names 
(ibid., ili, 68 [bk.xiii, 11.475-8]); for Vieuxpont see Knights of Edward I, v, 126; 
Barrow, Bruce, ad indicem: Walter de Ross was a son of William earl of 
Ross, whom Barbour describes as a close friend of King Robert’s brother 
Edward de Bruce, and whose studies at Cambridge at the end of Edward I’s 
reign may well have overlapped with those of Alexander de Bruce, another 
of the king’s brothers (SP, vii, 235; Watt, Graduates, 471; cf. 66-67). 


Chapter 23 
pp.367-77 


Most of this chapter is devoted to the long poem by Baston (see 1.17); but a 
change of substance in MS C (text 1.6, note h) shows that the introduction to 
this poem was being altered as it was being written; then fo.264v of MS C has 
the appearance of a page that was left three-quarters blank after the end of 
the poem; the two prophecies (1I.239-54) have been entered at the top of a 
vacant column, leaving two-thirds of the column blank; the genealogical 
material (which has no obvious connection with the rest of the chapter) has 
been added at the foot of the first column — 1I.219-30 (‘years’) probably 
entered before the two prophecies already mentioned, and 11.230-38 at a later 
stage; the whole blank page opposite (fo.265) was then filled with a drawing 
of the battle (see frontispiece), and the normal neat text is resumed at the top 
of fo.265v; MS R also has a half-column blank before the start of the next 
chapter at the top of the next column; but MS D has no blank space here. 

Pluscarden (239- 40) follows only 11.219-38 with some alterations; Extracta 
(141-5) summarizes ll.1-14, then has the whole of the Baston poem (omitting 
two lines [text 11.98, 143]), and covers I1.219-38 in the shorter form found in 
MSCA. 


4. a certain Carmelite friar: the poet gives his surname below (1.214) as 
‘Baston’; he is further identified shortly after 1341 by the chronicler Geoffrey 
le Baker (who confirms the story here of his capture by the Scots) as 
‘R.Baston’ (quoted in A.G.Rigg, ‘Antiquaries and authors: the supposed 
works of Robert Baston, O.Carm.’, in Medieval Scribes, Manuscripts and 
Libraries. Essays presented to N.R.Ker, ed. M.B.Parkes and Andrew 
G.Watson [London, 1978], 317-31, especially 318; we were kindly referred to 
this article by Mrs Priscilla Bawcutt); his identification as a “William 
Bastoune’ by the scribe of MS H (fo.208v) in the 1480s — an identification 
found in none of the other Bower MSS — is therefore likely to have been 
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mistaken; modern writers identify him further as the Carmelite Robert 
Baston, who was active in Lincoln diocese from 1318 until his death 1335 x 
1348 (Emden, BRUO, 1, 128; cf. DNB, 111, 388-9); though many works have in 
the past been attributed to him in addition to this poem, there is much 
uncertainty about this, and his known other works may well be limited to 
another poem about Bannockburn (but this time a bitter lament on the 
English defeat), and (less certainly) a poem celebrating the English victory at 
Falkirk in 1298 (Rigg, ‘Antiquaries’, 327-8, 330-1; these poems are printed in 
The Political Songs of England, ed. T.Wright [Camden Society, 1839], 262-7, 
160-79). 

8-10. ... firm: Psalm 19:8-9 (Vulgate); 20:7-8 (NEB). 

15-16. not... candlestick: cf. Luke 11:33. 


17-218. ...bias: Bower presumably found a copy of Baston’s poem 
somewhere in Scotland; he included 131 lines, which are copied in both the 
full and the shorter versions of his chronicle; before Goodall’s edition of this 
text in 1759, these lines had been separately printed in Thomas Bell, Roma 
Restituta (Glasgow, 1672), 231-5 (2nd edn [Amsterdam, 1700], 196-200); in 
Hearne, v, 1570-75 (based on a text produced by Thomas Ruddiman in 
Edinburgh from a collation of three unnamed MSS (perhaps MSS CA, P, E), 
with variants from MS H [ibid., 1, ccxxv-ccxxxi; the sub-headings can be 
traced to MS P); and as an appendix to John Major, Historia Majoris 
Britanniae (Edinburgh, 1740), paged separately. 

But the poem survived also in a fuller form, whether known to Bower or 
not (cf. above III c.31, 1.41, where he [or his source] is known to have 
arbitrarily omitted the central portion of a major story that he was copying); 
a copy of the first ten lines here survives in a MS fragment rescued from the 
binding of an old book, with (so far as it goes) a further forty-three lines 
which are omitted from Bower’s version (EHR, xix, [1904], 507-8; this MS 
now belongs to Mr David Rogers, formerly of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
who has kindly deposited a photocopy’ mn St John’s House Library, 
St Andrews); the first line of the poem and on the verso of the page a further 
line now unknowable (after text 1.40 here) have been cut off from the top of 
this MS, presumably when it was being cut down as part of the binding of a 
book; it is reasonable to suppose that more lines have been lost after the end 
of this fragment and before the Bower text continues; here the forty-three 
extra lines have exceptionally been included in the text and translation 
within square brackets as I1.28-75 (text I1.24-66). 

The translation here of the Baston poem is the work of Mr Ronald E. 
Latham, who has tried to reproduce some of the artistic effects of the 
original; some notes by him commenting on-—problems raised by the 
translation are included below. 


41. festival of the Baptist: Nativity of John the Baptist, 24 June. 


45. combats: it is clear that a line is missing after this, for there is no line 
here with a matching rhyme, internal or external. 


64. clatters: meaning of ‘strigidat’ (text 1.56) is unknown; it would be 
feasible to read ‘stridet’, but it seems safer to assume that this is an 
onomatopoeia, perhaps invented by Baston himself. 


75. battle: there appears to be a gap of unknown length here in the poem as 


it is now known (see above). 
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98. levelling the hollows: meaning uncertain; did the slinger do this with 
stones or corpses? 


111-14. He scoffed ... serfs: the change to the past tense here was probably 
made for metrical convenience simply. 

119. blood be drawn: ‘minuere sanguinem’ is the regular medieval 
expression for ‘blood-letting’. 

123. billman: ‘timba’ (text 1.107) appears to mean ‘“wielder of an axe’, hence 
‘billman’ 1.e. ‘soldier armed witha bill or halberd’ (OED). 

125-6. The sword-point ... combat: meaning obscure. 


134-8. None ... company: here in the translation text Il.117-18 have been 
transposed with Il.1 15-16 in order to achieve better sense. 


141. J//l-omened Sunday: 23 June 1314. 


143. mouth: this appears to suggest that the mouth from which strife issues 
is that of the day itself. 


145. takes a downward turn: ‘tendit ad ima’ (text 1.124) might mean ‘falls 
into the depths’ 1.e a reference to the pits (above Il. 129-33). 

151. hesitant: ‘demescens’ (text 1.130) is perhaps a false reading for 
‘tremescens’, and the translation 1s based on that possibility. The whole 
passage in text I].125-34 is so contorted to fit the rhyme scheme that any 
precise translation is scarcely possible. 

156. Black Monday: 24 June 1314. 


164. beat their breasts: it 1s unlikely that Baston would have ruined his 
careful rhyme-scheme by repeating “plangit’ within two lines (text I].141-2), 
and so ‘pangit’ is suggested instead. 


165-6. The overweening ... Physician: here MS R in error omits ‘Scotorum 
sunt inimici / Munifici Medici’ (text 1].143-4); and the same error is found in 
MSS CA and P; the significance is uncertain. 


168. rampart of the countenance: this phrase appears to conceive of the face 
asa ‘rampart’ that guards the secrets of the heart. 

181. Clare: see above c.20, 1.7. 

184. Clifford: Robert de Clifford (Knights of Edward J, 1, 213-14); his death 
is mentioned also in Vita Edwardi Secundi, 54 and Lanercost, 226. 

186. William Marshal: marshal of Ireland (Knights of Edward I, iii, 116, 
s.v.Mareschal; cf. Vita Edwardi Secundi, 54). 


188. Edmund Mauley: steward of the English royal household (Knights of 


Edward J, 11, 135; cf. Lanercost, 226). 


190. Payn Tibetot: see Knights of Edward I, v, 24-25, s.v..Tibotot’; cf. Vita 
Edwardi Secundi, 54; Lanercost, 226; Barbour’s Bruce, ii, 68 (bk.xiil, 1.472). 


193. Argentan: Giles Argentan, reputed one of the noblest knights of the age 
(see below XIII cc.16-17; Kuights of Edward 1,1, 19; cf. Vita Edwardi Secundi, 
53; Scalacronica, 142-3; Barbour’s Bruce, 1, 61-62 [bk.xiil, 11.299-327]), 


213. dlurred: in margin here MS C has a note in the text-hand now only 
partly legible, which is clear in MS D: ‘Immediate post bellum redditum est 
regi castrum Strivelyn’; this note is not copied into MSS R or E, but is found 
in slightly developed form in the text of MSS Band H. 
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218. bias: another marginal note in MS C which can be read clearly in MS 
D: ‘Hic sumantur metra supra ad secundo folio’; cf. above c.21 introduction. 


219-38. ... daughter: cf. above XI c.13 I.36-54 for a similar genealogical 
account; notes here are confined to extra material here. 


221. Marjorie, bride of Walter Steward: see below c.24, 1.25. 


222. married Elizabeth: this event is said to have taken place in 1302 after 
Robert Bruce’s surrender to Edward I, but no precise date is known 
(cf. Barrow, Bruce, 123-4). 


223. King David IT: reigned 1329-71. 


223-4. This last ... Dunfermline: Queen Elizabeth died at Cullen BNF on 26 
Oct. 1327 (ER, i, p.cxxiv; cf. i, 61); for her burial at Dunfermline FIF see 
below XIII, c.12; cf. Fordun, 369. 


225. eighth year: in fact Bannockburn was fought in Robert’s ninth year. 


227. Byland: a battle fought in Oct. 1322 (see below XIII c.4), in Robert’s 
seventeenth year. 


227-30. After... ten years: the purpose of this sentence here is obscure. 


231-3. Matilda ... Stirling: cf. above XI c.13, IL.50-52, where Bower had 
copied Fordun in dismissing Matilda ‘because she did nothing worth 
remembering’; she is thought to have been still unmarried late in 1342 (ER, 1, 
p.cxxvii), and was to die on 8 July 1353 (see below XIV c.7 for this date and 
for the rest of the information here on her family, all derived from Fordun). 


235-8. John ... daughter: his mother was married to William earl of 
Sutherland c.1345 and died not long after 30 Mar. 1346; John died in 
England Sept. 1361 (SP, viii, 327-8; see below XIV c.25); cf. above XI c.13, 
1.50, which does not have the error which appears here in the description of 
John as ‘earl’: the comment about his right to the throne is also erroneous, 
for Robert II succeeded in 1371 as son of the eldest daughter (Marjorie) of 
Robert I (cf. the tailzie of 1318 below XIIfc.13). 


241-5. ... village: the source of this prophecy (no doubt circulated after the 
event) 1s unknown. 


247-54. ... dare: same comment. In MS C some lines in red ink have been 
lightly scored through these lines indicating how they should be set out in 
display fashion; this instruction has been followed in MS CA and MSE. 


254. dare: after ‘audent’ (text 1.221) MS CA has the following additional 
paragraphs: 


Notandum est, ut a veteribus dedicimus, quod rex Robertus tocius 
artis bellice fuit auctor et inventor, tam in fabricando foveas in pugna 
pedestri, quam in cautela qua predocuit verletos et garciones, quando 
viderent exercitus commisceri, quod cum confictis vexillis de 
lintheamentibus et peplis, precedentibus tubis corneis, procederent de 
vicino nemore super equos cariagil. Quibus ab Anglicis visis, putabant 
eos fuisse exercitum immaniorem in duplo quam exercitum 
pugnantem; qui Anglos ita stupedos et herentes reddidit, ut vecordes 
omnino redderentur. Omnia huiusmodi previdit, tractans cum 
consilio senili expertorum militum et emeritorum veteranorum, 
sciens, prout scribit Tullius, quod ‘non viribus, non velocitatibus aut 
celeritate corporum res magne geruntur, sed consilio antiquorum et 
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experimentali sciencia, quibus non orbari, sed eciam prosperari solet 
victoria belli.” Habuit equidem rex noster principaliter duo que 
huiusmodi artis doctor pre ceteris debet habere, videlicet sapienciam et 
experienciam. Sapienciam debet habere quia, ut dicit Philosophus, v° 
Metaphisice: ‘Sapientis est omnia cognoscere’; ita huius artis doctor 
debet omnes circumstancias belli cognoscere. Nam qui erraverit in illo 
uno puncto, perdit totum; quia in illo puncto possit consistere victoria 
et perdicio, et post conflictum non valet penitudo. 

Secundo, debet habere perfectam experienciam; nulla enim ars 
potest doceri nisi ab experto. Unde medicus ignorans morbum non 
curat egrotum, sed vulnerat. Exemplum habemus de Alexandro, qui, 
quando antiqui milites qui fuerant cum patre suo volebant ab eo 
discedere, dicentes se ulterius preliorum angustias ferre non posse, 
ipse respondit: ‘Magis eligam senum gravitatem quam juvenum 
confidenciam.’ Sanes autem faciunt cum consilio titubantes recte 
incedere, et experiencia eos efficit plerumque victores. 


The quotation from ‘Tullius’ is from Cicero, Cato Maior de Senectute, c.6, 
para.17 (Loeb edn, 26), slightly adapted at the end; the quotation from “The 
Philosopher’ i.e. Aristotle has not been found in the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics; the source of the story about Alexander the Great is unknown. 


Chapter 24 
pp.377-81 


Bower copies here the full text of a tailzie of the Scottish crown i.e. an entail 
or settlement of heritable property on a specified line of heirs; his text 
compares almost exactly with the only other copies which have survived (see 
below), so that he must have had a full text available to him. Pluscarden (239) 
has a summary of this text that is not accurate in all respects e.g. it states that 
if:King Robert dies leaving a male heir as a minor, the guardianship is to go 
to his brother Edward; Extracta (145) has a very brief summary, avoiding 
this error, but as usual following MS CA rather than MS C, so that the re- 
arranged introduction to the tailzie gives the impression that Marjorie was 
already married at this date. 


4. not yet have sons: the future King David II was not born until 5 Mar. 
1324 (see below XIII c.5). | 

5. parliament at Ayr AYR: this assembly is not specifically called a 
parliament in the document that follows, and Professor A.A.M.Duncan 
prefers not to list it as such (RRS, v, 781; cf.774; but see his ‘The early 
parliaments of Scotland’, SHR, xlv [1966], 50); perhaps it should be called a 
council instead (Barrow, Bruce, 375, n.47). 

7. approval of the estates: Bower 1s here certainly using the language of his 
own day rather than of the early 14c. 

8. kingdom: in MS CA Bower here inserts a revised account of the 
marriages and children of King Robert, moved from above c.23, l.219-23. 


10-76. _...said place: this text is printed from 17c transcripts in APS, i, 464-5, 
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and RRS, v, 342-3, no. 58; cf. ibid., 62 and 117 for discussion; when these 
transcripts were made a large number of seals (including those of the king, 
Edward his brother and Marjorie his daughter) were still attached to an 
original instrument; a few readings from here have been entered by an 
unknown hand as ‘improvements’ to one of the transcripts, probably 
because this was recognized as the earliest extant version of this tailzie. 


11-12. Sunday ... James: 27 Apr. 1315 (misdated 26 Apr. in APS and RRS). 


25. Marjorie: see above c.23, 1.221; she had returned from custody in 
England after Bannockburn (see above c.20, Il.17-19 note); from 11.41-44 
below it is clear that at this date she was still unmarried; unfortunately the 
king’s charter to Walter Steward granting him lands on his marriage to her is 
undated (RRS, v, 637-8, no.391), but it is generally assumed to have taken 
place soon after the date of this tailzie (ibid., 652; Barrow, Bruce, 282); their 
son (later King Robert IT 1371-90) was born in ‘1316’ (see below c.25, 11.61- 
62); she died in ‘1317’ (see below c.37, Il.46-47), ie. 25 Mar. 1317 x 24 
Mar.1318 (see discussion RRS, v, 652). 


28. Edward de Bruce: see above c.17, 1.55; he was about to leave for Ireland 
in May 1315 (see below c.25, 1.1), which must have been one reason for 
making this settlement at this time; the displacing of Marjorie as heir to the 
crown in favour of Edward her uncle was ‘neither lawful nor logical, but a 
political decision overriding law and custom by force of widespread consent’ 
(RRS, v, 62). 


47. Randolph: see above c.19, 1.15; it is argued that there was a deep-seated 
rivalry between Edward de Bruce and Thomas Randolph (Barrow, Bruce, 
293). | 

77-79. _... Chapter 13: MSS CA and P bring forward to here the text of the 
second talzie from XIII c.13 below. 


Chapter 25 
pp.381-5 


Bower looked to Fordun for 11.1-10 (347, annal 132, but developed to nearly 
double the length, not least with a reference to Barbour’s Bruce) and 11.57-58 
(from same annal, but with an erroneous correction [see below]); the stories 
centering on Douglas (Il.11-24) and Sinclair (Il.25-60) appear also in 
Barbour’s Bruce, with some similar detail and some different (see below); 
Bower probably used the same sources as Barbour, rather than Barbour’s 
poem itself; in the Sinclair case, the locality in question was opposite 
Inchcolm Abbey, so that there must have been traditions about it in the 
abbey itself. Pluscarden (240-1) has a shortened version of the whole chapter; 
Extracta (145-6) gives full attention to the Sinclair story, and adds a sentence 
about one of his episcopal acts in 1315. 


1-10. ... horses: for Edward de Bruce’s intervention in Ireland and the 
policy behind it see J.Lydon, “The impact of the Bruce invasion 1315-27’, in 


A New History of Ireland|NH]7], ii, ed. A.Cosgrove (Oxford, 1987), 275-302, 
especially 282-6; see also A.A.M.Duncan, “The Scots’ invasion of Ireland, 
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1315’, in The British Isles 1100-1500, Comparisons, Contrasts and 
Connections, ed. R.R.Davies (Edinburgh, 1988), 100-17. 


1. In the same year: Bruce landed near Carrickfergus, Co.Antrim, 26 May 
1315 (NAT, ui, 282). 


2-3. there ... Ireland: Bower adds to Fordun the suggestions of unanimity 
and the wide extent of the kingly authority; it is argued that Bruce’s 
proclamation and inauguration as king of Ireland took place soon after 6 
June 1315 (Duncan, ‘Scots’ invasion’, 109-10). 


3-5. There ... everywhere: the phrases ‘Anglicis occupatam, ipsos ubique 
interficiens’ (text 1.4), with their English emphasis, were added by Bower to 
the Fordun text. 


5.6. The book ... successes. see Barbour’s Bruce, 11, books XIV-XVi; it 1S 
pointed out that this work ‘is not entirely reliable since Barbour wrote his 
poem at least sixty years after the event and in any case was prone to exagger- 
ate and distort so as to emphasise the epic character of his hero King Robert’ 
(NHI, ii, 282); but Bower did not take this view; cf. above c.9, 1].38-42. 


6-10. Jn the following year ... horses: King Robert crossed to Ireland in Jan. 
1316/17 and marched as far south as Limerick (Barrow, Bruce, 316; cf. NHJ, 
ii, 290-2; cf. 285 for the famine at this time). 


11-15. _... leaders: there seems to be no evidence to support this picture of 
activity by Edward I. 


16-17. Douglas, then warden of the Marches: for Douglas see above c.19, 
1.9; it is probably anachronistic of Bower to use the term ‘warden of the 
Marches’ here, though that office did emerge on both sides of the Border 
with England by the mid-14c as a result of the increased national animosities 
of the War of Independence (cf. T.I.Rae, The Administration of the Scottish 
Frontier 1513-1603 (Edinburgh, 1966], 24); see also Barbour’s Bruce, 1, 135 
(bk.xvi, 11.337-8): ‘And spek we of ye lord of Douglas / Yat left to kep ye 
marchis was.’ 


19-20. three fierce battles: these are described at length by Barbour — see 
Bruce, iii, 112-21 (bk.xv, 11.319-569) for the engagements involving Caillau 
and Neville, and ibid., iii, 135-41 (bk.xvi, 11.337-492) for the routing of the 
earl of Arundel; these events have been dated 14 Feb. 1316, ca 1316, and 
Mar. 1317 respectively (ibid., 1, 98, 100; Archaeologia, xxvi [1836], 324-5; cf. 
Barrow, Bruce, 238). 


91-22. Edmund de Caillau ... Berwick: though both Barbour and Bower 
follow the same source in calling this man ‘Edmund’ and styling him ‘captain 
of Berwick’, it is likely that they were misled; it was a Raymond de Caillau 
who was involved, and he was merely a sergeant-at-arms in the English 
garrison at Berwick, who had served in the English army in Scotland since 
before the death of Edward I in 1307 (CDS, iii, 89-90, no.470 [2]; 91, no.477; 
see also ibid., 411, 423; ibid.,v, 207, no.485); as a Gascon, he probably 
belonged to the family of this name who were closely connected by marriage 
to Peter de Gaveston, whose maternal aunt was married to a Peter Caillau 
(J.S.Hamilton, Piers Gaveston [Detroit and London, 1988], family tree on 
p.26; a Raymond Caillau is mentioned p.134, n.39); the names of the 
captains of Berwick in office from 15 Apr. 1315 onwards and from June 1316 
onwards respectively are known (Vita Edwardi Secundi, 59, n.4; 
Archaeologia, xxvi [1836], 325, note c), but neither was a Caillau. 
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22. Robert Neville: son and heir of Ranulph, Lord Neville (CP, 1x, 498-9; 
cf. CDS, 11, 101, no.527); see above c.2, introductory notes. 


25-56... sank: in the version of this story found in Barbour, Bruce, 111, 
143-8 (bk.xvi, 11.543-682), the earl of Fife also has a part; the date was 
probably May/June 1317 (Archaeologia, xxvi[1836], 325). 


28. Donibristle FIF: on the coast opposite the island of Inchcolm; Barbour 
mentions instead nearby Inverkeithing and Dunfermline. 


30. Sheriff of Fife: perhaps Michael Balfour who had been in office in Apr. 
1315 (RRS, v, 343, no.58). 


eee: William de Sinclair: bishop of Dunkeld 1312-37 (Watt, Graduates, 
6-7). 


36. Auchtertool FIF: four miles south-west of Kirkcaldy. 


57-58. __... Ireland: Robert returned from Ireland in May 1317, and on 14 
June at a parliament held at Scone the council considered certain rights of 
Dunkeld cathedral, which were then ratified (RRS, v, 140, 390, no.116); 
Bower has caused confusion here, by suggesting that the king’s return 
followed the death of his brother (which did not take place until Oct. 1318 
[see below c.37, 1].5-7]); the explanation lies in the fact that this sentence has 
been taken by itself from Fordun and intruded into the story about Bishop 
Sinclair; in the process the phrase ‘fratre suo ibidem relicto’ (1.e. ‘leaving his 
brother there’) has been miscopied, with the last word written (text 1.51) at 
first as ‘principante’ (‘where his brother was the ruler’), and then corrected to 
‘occumbente’ (“where his brother had died)’; in its original form this sentence 
would have been accurate when placed here. 


61-62. ... himself: the date must be wrong as stated here; Robert Stewart’s 
mother, Marjorie, was probably married soon after 27 Apr. 1315 (see above 
c.24, 1l.41-44), so that he could have been born before the end of ‘1315’ 1. 
before 24 Mar. 1315/16; but no exact date 1s known, and ‘1316’ 1s the best 
date now given for his birth (see discussion RRS, v, 652); this Robert Stewart 
was to become king as Robert II 1371-90. 


Chapter 26 
pp.385-7 


ll.1-3 are taken from Fordun (347, annal 132, last sentence), and II.4-5 (to 
‘England’) also from Fordun (348, annal 133, first sentence); Bower has 
supplied the erroneous details which finish his second paragraph. Pluscarden 
(241) copies Il.1-5 with some extra detail; Extracta (146-7) copies Il.1-6. 

The letter of the Irish magnates which follows in the rest of this chapter 
and in cc.27-32 has been taken from a different collection of texts from that 
included as an appendix in four of the surviving Fordun MSS (Fordun, 405, 
n.4), for it contains occasional words and phrases that differ from the 
equivalent words and phrases found in the texts in MSS FA, FC, FD and 
FG; some examples of these variants are (citing here the Latin text): c.26, 1.12 
‘bonorum’ (FC) for ‘beatorum’; 1.21 “scilicet” (FA, FC, FG) for ‘sanctis’; 
c.27, 1.8 ‘perfidia qua’ (FA, FC, FD, FG) for “perfida quo’; 1.25 “multus 1am 
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omnis’ (FA, FG) for ‘multis iam annis’; c.28, 1.13 ‘omnino sunt soluta’ (FA) 
and ‘omnino sublata’ (FD) for ‘omnino soluta’; c.29, 1.28 ‘taliter’ (FA, FC, 
FD. FA) for ‘letaliter’; 1.31 ‘Mauricio de S.’ (FA, FC, FG) and ‘Mauricio de 
Sclek’ (FD) for ‘Mauricio de O.’ (1.e. O’Connor); c.30, 1.31 ‘Coverensis’ (FA, 
FC, FG) and ‘Covernensis’ (FD) for ‘Conorensis’ (i.e. the diocese of Connor 
—— which suggests that the Fordun MSS were all following a corrupt source); 
¢.31, 1.26 ‘solum’ (FA, FC, FD, FG) for ‘solam’; c.32, 1.7 ‘naciones solida’ 
(FA, FC, FD, FG) for ‘nacionis solita’. There are also variants in the Fordun 
version which must be erroneous because they interfere with the cursus (see 
above Introduction, p.xxil). 

A Latin text of the version in the Fordun MSS based on MS FC was 
printed in Hearne, i, 908-26, and an English translation based on it is in 
Trish Historical Documents 1172-1922, ed. E.Curtis and R.B.McDowell 
(London, 1943, reprinted 1968), 38-46. In the Hearne edition the text is 
divided into just two chapters (at c.29, text 1.19 ‘Anglici’); Bower’s division 
of the text here into seven chapters makes no sense in terms of either the 
syntax or the argument. Pluscarden (243-50) includes a lengthy version of the 
Remonstrance, which is based on Bower’s text rather than that in Fordun; it 
is divided into just three chapters; increasingly as the text proceeds, the 
construction of some sentences is altered, some passages are re-arranged and 
re-phrased, and there are major gaps (corresponding to the text here, c.29, 
1.9 - c.30, 1.13; ¢.30. 1.25 - ¢.31, 1.6; c.31, I.18-34; c.32, ll.1-16), where the 
author has omitted the specific illustrations of general points in the full 
version; Extracta (148) has a brief summary of the Irish letter. 

In MS C the excised rubric for the chapter shows how it was at first 
intended to include the main items which later made up c.37 below; the 
change of plan was presumably introduced after the first two chronicle-type 
items had been written by the scribe; see also above X c.44, end, where a first 
attempt was made to enter this Irish letter after material dated 1286 and then 
abandoned because that was not the right place for it; there are seven 
variants between this partial text in Book X and the same section of the text 
here; it is noteworthy among these that ‘comminatis’ (text c.26, 1.20) is 

omitted both in Book X and in the text in the Fordun MSS: similarly before 

“‘patres’ (text 1.36) the word ‘anno’ is found as an insertion in these two 
versions, and for ‘perfida quo’ (text c.27, 1.8) these two versions have 
‘perfidia qua’ (though in the Book X version ‘perfidia’ has later been 
corrected to, ‘perfida’); these few correspondences suggest that when the 
scribe of MS C made his false start with a text of the Remonstrance in Book 
X he may have had in front of him a copy of the same text as that followed in 
the appendix of the Fordun MSS, but that he used a different exemplar when 
he wrote the text here; but this case is not certainly proved. 


1-3. ... London: Bower follows the error in some (but not all) of the Fordun 
MSS in calling this man ‘Robert’; Gilbert de Middleton was a knight who 
had turned the earl of Pembroke’s castle of Mitford near Morpeth NTB into 
a centre of highway robbery (Knights of Edward I, iii, 156-7; A.E.Middleton, 
Sir Gilbert de Middleton [Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1918]); acting probably in 
collusion with the Scots, he included among his victims the cardinals 
Gaucelin de Duése (the pope’s nephew) and Luke Fieschi, who as envoys 
from Pope John XXII had arrived in England at the end of June 1317, and 


when seeking to make contact with King Robert were assaulted near _ 


Darlington DRH on 1 Sept. 1317 (Foedera, HU, 1, 341; J.R.S.Phillips, Aymer 
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de Valence Earl of Pembroke {Oxford, 1972], 120, 125-8; J.R.Maddicott, 
Thomas of Lancaster [Oxford, 1970], 204-7); though the cardinals never 
reached Scotland, their messengers did meet King Robert in the Borders 
(Barrow, Bruce, 246-7; RRS, v, 141-2), and it has been suggested that it was 
in connection with this occasion that the Remonstrance of the Irish Princes 
(see below 1.8) was handed over for transmission to the pope via these 
cardinals (J.R.S.Phillips, ‘The Irish Remonstrance of 1317: an international 
perspective’, JH'S, xxvii [1990], 126; cf. RRS, v, 666, no.430). 


4-6. ... Boroughbridge: Bower takes the first part of this item from Fordun, 
but fails to realise that it refers to Moray’s first expedition to Yorkshire in 
May 1318 (see below c.37, Il.1-2), and attaches to it information about a 
battle which took place on 12 Sept. 1319 during Moray’s second expedition 
(see below c.37, II.51-53). 


4. Randolph: see above c.24, 1.47. 


5. Wetherby: YOW, west of York. 

Chapter at Myton: an engagement at Myton-on-Swale YON near 
Boroughbridge YOW, north-west of York, when forces led by Archbishop 
Melton of York were defeated (Nicholson, Later Middle Ages, 97-98; for the 
date 12 [rather than 20] Sept. see Phillips, Aymer de Valence, 185, and 
Maddicott, Lancaster, 248); the earliest Scottish ironical use of the term 
‘Chapter’for this occasion seems to be in Barbour, Bruce (iu, 172 [bk.xvu, 
1.587]), where it is explained as deriving from the large number of priests who 
were killed there. : 


6. Boroughbridge: MSS CA and P here bring forward the material included 
below in c.37, Il.3-4, 44-45, 5-23, 46-47. 


7 : In the same year: in MS CA this letter is introduced by a chapter heading 
including the erroneous date ‘1327’; both the letter and the bull in c.33 are 
omitted in MSS FF, P and FE. 


8. letter to our lord pope: this introduces the document generally known as 
the Remonstrance of the Irish Princes which follows; by 30 May 1318 the 
pope had received a letter of this kind, which had initially been addressed to 
Cardinals Gaucelin and Luke (see above Il. 1-3), and which the pope was then 


forwarding to Edward II for action to be taken in response to the Irish 


grievances (Theiner, Monumenta, 201, no. 422; CPL, 1, 440). 


10. Lord John: Pope John XXII 1316-34 (ODP, 214-16); his election on 7 
Aug. 1316 provides a terminus post quem for dating the Remonstrance (see 
above Introduction, p.xxiii). 


11-12. Donald O’ Neill ... Ireland: Domnall O Néill, king of Tir Eéghain 
(Tyrone) or of Cinéal Eoghain (a subdivision of Tyrone), 1283-6 (deposed), 
1290-1 (deposed), 1295-1325; styled himself without justification as ‘king of 
the Irish of Ulster’ in 1307 and ‘king of Ulster’ here. In the remote past the Ui 
Néill had supplied many high-kings of Ireland; the attempt by Domnall’s 
father Brian to have himself made high-king had ended with his death in 
battle in 1260;.twenty years earlier, in 1241, Brian O Néill had displaced the 
Mac Lochlainn ruler of Cinéal Edghain (descended from another branch of 
the Ui Néill), for which the two families had been in contention since the late 
twelfth century; earlier in that century Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn had 
been high-king (1136-66). At one level Domnall’s statement that he could 
have claimed to be king of Ireland runs counter to the implicit acceptance in 
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the Remonstrance of the pope’s right to decide who was to be king; but given 
his family pretensions, Domnall seems to have been unable to resist making 
the claim, while at the same time it was important to present Edward Bruce 
as Domnall’s own choice as king. See NHI, 1, 244-7; ibid., 1x, 127-30, 140, 
191-4, 212; K.Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland in the Middle Ages 
(Dublin, 1972), 126-9. 


12-13. under-kings and magnates: the impression is given that Domnall’s 
letter to the pope has widespread support within Ireland, but it is nowhere 
stated who the ‘under-kings and magnates’ were and how their approval was 
obtained; the only apparent evidence that Domnall sought support for the 
Remonstrance was a letter addressed to an otherwise unknown Fineen 
MacCarthy king of Desmond, which has now been shown to be an 18c 
forgery (D. O Murchadha, ‘Is the O’Neill-MacCarthy letter of 1317 a 
forgery?’, LHS, xxii[1982-3], 61-67). 


16. Lest; “Ne’ (text 1.12) is required to make sense here, though it it not 
found in the version in the Fordun MSS either. 


18. the English: throughout the Remonstrance the opposition is made 
between the ‘English’ on one side and the ‘Irish’ on the other. Although the 
varied origins (Norman, Flemish, Welsh, as well as English) of the colonial 
settlers who had entered Ireland since 1169 had been largely forgotten by the 
early 14c and had been replaced by the generic description of ‘English’, it was 
nonetheless important for the author of the Remonstrance to be able to 
identify one single target for his invective. A good indication that the 
foreigners were thought of collectively as ‘English’ can be found in the 
gravamina of the Irish church presented to the Council of Vienne in 1311, in 
which it was stated that the church had been free ante ingressum Anglorum in 
Iberniam (Archiv ftir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, iv 
[1888], 370-1; cf. J.A.Watt, The Church and the Two Nations in Medieval 
Ireland|Cambridge, 1970], 144); see also below c.33, ll.48-50. 


18. false charges: this is probably a reference to the high-ranking English 
embassy which had visited the papal court at Avignon in March 1317, when 
one of the aims was to obtain papal support against the Scots. It is likely that 
‘the need to counter English propaganda was one of the reasons for the 
production of the Remonstrance; if so, this provides another clue to its date 
(Phillips, Aymer de Valence, 107-11; Phillips, ‘Irish Remonstrance’, passim; 
see above Introduction, p.xxili). 


25. some kings: the effect of ‘nonnullos’ (text 1.18) might be intended to be 
‘many’ rather than ‘some’, which weakens the attack on the English and all 


their works; but it 1s possible that, for tactical and diplomatic reasons, the | 


author was giving the benefit of some doubt to the current king, Edward I, 
in case he should prove to be more favourable towards the Irish than his 
predecessors (see also below c.27, 11.39-40 note). 


26. wicked ministers: it was common in political crises within England to 


blame the king’s ‘evil counsellors’ rather than the king himself for offences 
committed in his name; but the intention here seems to be to impute personal 
blame to English kings for the misgovernment of Ireland, so as to strengthen 
the case for depriving them of their lordship over the country; cf. the 
discussion about ‘good counsellors’ above X cc.5-8, under the date 1252. 
English barons born in Ireland: this is the first appearance of the theme of 
the ‘middle nation’, neither English by birth nor Irish by descent, about 
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whom the most serious charges are made in the Remonstrance. 


32-37. ... inhabitants: this historical introduction tracing the origins of the 
Irish back to Spain in a distant and semi-mythical past was derived 
ultimately from The Book of the Taking of Ireland (see Lebor Gabala Erenn, 
ed. R.A.Stewart Macalister, 4 vols. [Irish Texts Society, Dublin, 1938-41); 
see also F.J.Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings (London, 1973), 9-11, 199- 
203; and cf. above I c.22 for the Scottish version of this traditional story. 

As a method of providing historical justification for contemporary 
situations or claims, this material is analogous to the mythical history which 
underlay Scottish, Welsh and English claims in the 13c and 14c (Phillips, 
‘Irish Remonstrance’, passim; Byrne, Irish Kings, 10). On the development 
of the Scottish mythology, which closely resembles the mythical Irish history 
found here, see W.Matthews, ‘The Egyptians in Scotland: the political 
history of a myth’, Viator, 1 (1970), 289-306; D.E.Brown, ‘The Scottish 
Origin-Legend before Fordun’, University of Edinburgh thesis, 1988; on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s role in popularising the Trojan legend, see 
W.Ullmann, ‘On the influence of Geoffrey of Monmouth in English history’, 
in The Church and the Law in the Earlier Middle Ages (London, 1975), 
257-716. The first kings to make use of the Trojan legend for dynastic 
propaganda were the Merovingian rulers of Gaul (J.W.Baldwin, The 
Administration of Philip Augustus [Berkeley and London, 1986], 371-4). 


36-37. devoid of inhabitants: it would have been politically inconvenient to 
admit that Ireland might have been populated at the time of the arrival of 
Milesius and his followers. 


40-41. Legarius ... descent: Legarius or Loeguire Mac Néill king of Tara 
was, according to tradition, converted by St Patrick after the famous episode 
of the lighting of the Paschal flame on the hill of Slane opposite Tara; 
Léoguire was the son of Niall Noigiallach (Niall of the Nine Hostages), 
d.2453, founder of the Ui Neill line; Domnall was therefore emphasizing 
both-his descent from the most ancient rulers of Ireland and his association 
with allegiance to Christianity (Byrne, Irish Kings, cc.4-5, and pp.254-5). The 
136 kings who ruled before the coming of Christianity can be compared with 
the mythical kings of Britain in Geoffrey of Monmouth, History of the Kings 
of Britain (Thorpe), 53-74, part 1. The insistence on purity of blood is 
consistent with the attempt here to demonstrate the alien character of the 
English presence in Ireland. 


42. St Patrick: the traditional date for St Patrick’s arrival to begin his 
mission in Ireland is the year 432; this year appears to have been chosen since 
Patrick was believed to have arrived in Ireland after Palladius, who was sent 
there in 431 by Pope Celestine (422-32); there is no evidence that Celestine 


~ was in any way connected with Patrick’s mission; but for the purposes of the 


argument presented in here it was necessary to present a connection between 
the patron saint of Ireland and the papacy (Byrne, Jrish Kings, 78-80; L. de 
Paor, ‘The aggrandisement of Armagh’, Historical Studies, viii, ed. 
T.D.Williams [Dublin, 1971], 95-110, especially p.108). 


49. sixty-one such kings: who precisely these kings were and how their total 
number was calculated are not stated; assuming that high-kings are meant, a 
total of fifty-six names is given in the modern list (NHI, ix, 191-2); but the 
high-kingship has been shown as a slowly emerging concept which was not 
fully developed until as late as the 9c (Byrne, /rish Kings, c.12);, on the other 
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hand an emphasis on numbers is probably too literal a way to interpret the 
statement here; the real point was to reiterate the purity of the kings’ descent 
and their absolute obedience to the faith. On the development of the Irish 
church, which for much of its history was far from in step with Rome, until it 
underwent a far-reaching reform and reorganization in the first half of the 
12c, see, for example, Watt, Church, c.1, and D.Bethell, ‘English monks and 
Irish reform in the eleventh and twelfth centuries’, Historical Studies, viii (as 
above), 111-35. 
1170: see below I1.57-66. 


51-53. church of Ireland ... English: there is considerable truth in the claim 
that the Irish church had suffered serious losses through the imposition of 
control from England (Watt, Church, especially cc.2-3). 


57-66. Pope Adrian ... partiality: this passage shows a considerable 
rearrangement of historical chronology to suit the argument; in order to 
obtain maximum effect from his allegations of English infamy the author 
has dated three separate events — the issue of the bull Laudabiliter by the 
English pope Adrian IV (1154-9) in about 1155, the arrival of Henry II (king 
of England but not, of course, English himself) in Ireland in October 1171, 
and the murder of Thomas Becket in December 1170 — as all occurring in 
the year 1170; and all the future sufferings of the Irish at the hands of the 
English are said to have followed from this supposed conjunction of events. 
For the bull Laudabiliter see below c.33; here it is sufficient to say that the 
circumstances which gave rise to the issue of that bull and the crossing of 
Henry II to Ireland probably had little direct connection. 


Chapter 27 
p.389 


3. escaped: the first part of ‘evaserant’ (text 1.4) was written at the end of 
one folio in MS C and continued at the top of what is now the next folio 
(fo.267); but this latter folio already had six lines written on it which had to 
be deleted; what is now fo.267 is in fact the same piece of paper forming a 
bifoltum with fo.254v above; after ending c.2 and adding the rubric for c.3 at 
the foot of fo.254v the scribe had started the text of c.3 at the top of the other 
part of the bifolium, presuming at that time that it would form the centre of a 
section of the MS; but after six lines he realised his mistake, and started again 
on what is now fo.255; he had, however, no means of excising the six lines he 
had written on what came to be fo.267, other than marking them for deletion 
(see also above XI c.25, 1.19 note). 


14. rocky caves: although there is no connection between the two, this 


passage with its emphasis on the Irish inhabitation of mountains, forests, | 


etc., has an echo in the prophetic writing known as the Verses of Gildas of ca 
1320, in which the unknown author predicted that Edward II of England 
would bring peace between the English and the Insh, who would live 
together under one English law; the English would pull down the walls of 
their castles, while the Irish would cut down the woodlands which served 
them as fortifications and would clear the land (J.R.S.Phillips, “Edward II 
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and the prophets’, in England in the Fourteenth Century, ed. W.M.Ormrod 
[Woodbridge, 1986], 194-5). 


21. by right: although Adrian IV’s bull Laudabiiter makes it clear that the 
authority of Henry II over Ireland was derived from the papacy, it is possible 
that Henry and his supporters had claimed a hereditary right over Ireland 
based on ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth’s fictions that Ireland had already in the 
distant past been subjugated by kings of England (by Arthur in particular)’ 
(Watt, Church, 35,n.1). 


26. want of a head: the author here provides the first suggestion that 
Ireland’s problems might be solved by the creation of a new leader. 


39-40. four successors: in fact there had been five successors to Henry II as 
king of England, if Edward H, who was reigning at the time when this 
Remonstrance was composed, is included; Edward I] may however have 
been excluded from the reckoning, as suggested above (c.26, 1.25). 


Chapter 28 
pp.391-3 


1-20. ... subject: Il.1-6 contain a summary of the promises allegedly made 
by Henry II in return for the grant of Laudabiliter (see below c.33, 11.23-38). 
This passage is disingenuous in pretending to say nothing about the 
treatment of the Irish church on the grounds that the Irish clergy had never 
complained. In fact at least nine separate sets of gravamina, addressed to the 
pope or the king of England or both, and dating between 1255 and 1311-13 
(the Council of Vienne), have been identified (Watt, Church, cc.5-7); 
Professor Watt’s study also shows that, though there were ample grounds 
for complaint on the part of the Irish clergy, their relations with the English 
crown were not invariably hostile. 


23. holy and dove-like simplicity: as well as having a rhetorical value, the 
use of the word ‘dovelike’ (‘columbina’ in text 1.20) was probably meant to 
provide echoes of the early Irish saints Columba and Columbanus. 


24-25. serpent’s cunning: since much of the preceding text concerns the ills 
of the Irish church after the coming of the English, it is worth drawing 
attention to the classic article by A.T. Lucas, “The plundering and burning of 
churches in Ireland, 7th to 16th century’, in North Munster Studies, ed. 
E.Rynne (Limerick, 1967); it seems that in the art of attacking churches the 
Irish had little to learn from the examples of foreigners, whether Viking 
raiders or later invaders. 


31. these laws: the relationship between two systems of law, the ancient 
Irish brehon law and the English common law, was a complex one which 
gave rise to much conflict of the kind illustrated in the rest of this chapter; the 
subject has been examined in the important study by G.J.Hand, English Law 
in Ireland 1290-1324 (Cambridge, 1967), especially c.10. Although there was 
considerable substance in the complaints discussed below, the exclusion of 
the native Irish from the use of English law was by no means total; some 
individual Irishmen were enfranchised, while there was growing pressure in 
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the 13c and early 14c for a more general enfranchisement of the Irish; in 
1277-80 an attempt was made by the Irish of Munster, led by David 
MacCarwell archbishop of Cashel, to make a purchase of English law from 
the English crown, and in the years 1316-18 (at about the same time that this 
Remonstrance was composed) representatives of the English colonists in 
Ireland were petitioning Edward II for the admission of the Trish to English 
law because of ‘the effect of the dual system in softening the rigours of the 
common law’ (Hand, ut cit., 205-10). 


31-36. ... action: in theory an Irishman was unable to act as plaintiff in a 
civil action, but in practice this rule was not always observed, partly because 
a number of Irishmen had been given grants of English law; Irish defendants 
in legal actions apparently suffered few legal disabilities (ibid., 199-201). 


37-47. ... this kind: the defence that a deceased person was Irish was 
accepted in cases of Englishmen charged with homicide; nonetheless it has 
been remarked that ‘it is possible that occasionally an Englishman did hang 
for the death of an Irishman’; the real issue here seems to have been the 
system of éraic or compensation for homicide (similar to wergild in Anglo- 
Saxon law) which was payable under native Irish law; ‘this law was 
acknowledged and accepted by the invaders inasmuch as the lord of an 
Irishman who had been slain (though not the kin) might sue the slayer for 
compensation’; it is concluded that ‘there is some measure of exaggeration In 
this second legal complaint in the Remonstrance’, although ‘an Englishman 
who killed an Irishman, guantumcumque nobilem et innocentem, might hope 
to escape with impunity, if there was no lord to sue for compensation’ (ibid., 
201-4). | : 
48-51. _... Irish: the complaint that the Irish widow of an Englishman could 
not claim dower of her husband’s property because she was Irish seems to 
have been soundly based (ibid., 204-5). 

52-57. _... times: it was apparently an old complaint by the Irish church that 
the chattels of deceased Irishmen were seized by their lords on the grounds 
that they were unfree (ibid., 205); there seems to have been a clash here 
between the respective conceptions of freedom and servility in Irish and 
English law. 


Chapter 29 
pp.393-5 


1. common council: this is a reference to the king’s council in Ireland, 1.e. the 


justiciar and the leading members of the administration in Dublin, and not 


to the council in England. 


2. archbishop of Armagh: Walter Jorz OP, an English Dominican and royal 
chaplain, who was archbishop from Aug. 1307 until his resignation Nov. 
1311 (Emden, BRUO, ii, 1023-4); his provision to his office by the pope, 
probably at the instigation of Edward I, marked the beginning of a period of 
English occupation of the archdiocese of Armagh (Watt, Church, 156); it 1s 
hardly surprising that the author here should have disapproved of a 
foreigner’s appointment to the primatial see of Ireland; the passion with 
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which Jorz is denounced might even indicate that the author of the 
Remonstrance was himself an Irish clerk of the province of Armagh (see 
above Introduction, p.xxiv). 


4. city of Kilkenny: the cathedral church of the diocese of Ossory which was 
dedicated to St Canice (Sancti Keymici) is situated in Kilkenny, i.e.in civitate 
Sancti Keynmici; the reference is to the parliament held at Kilkenny in Feb. 
1310. | 


4-11. It was agreed ... Anglicos: the Latin summary of this statute is 
sufficiently close to the French of the original to suggest that the author here 
had a text before him (cf. Watt, Church, 183, n.1). The statute did reflect the 
ill-feeling which existed between the Irish and the English members of 
religious orders; but it was shortly afterwards revoked by the justiciar of 
Ireland, John Wogan, apparently on the advice of Walter Jorz, the 
archbishop of Armagh, whose appointment is so bitterly denounced above 
(Watt, Church, 183, n.3); mention of ‘the common council of the whole land 
of Ireland inter Anglicos’ refers only to those parts of Ireland which were in 
fact, or were officially considered to be, under English rule, and not to the 
entire island of Ireland. | 


5. land of peace: the ‘land of peace inter Anglicos’ was supposedly 
coterminous with the area directly under the authority of the English royal 
government and populated by settlers of English descent whose loyalties 
were to the crown; the ‘land of peace’was contrasted with the ‘land of war 
inter Hibernicos’, supposedly the area peopled by Irishmen of doubtful or of 
no loyalty to the crown. It has, however, been well said that ‘the contrast 
between the “land of peace” and the the “land of war” was not between 
harmonious order and unrestrained violence: it was in essence between two 
sets of assumptions about how men regulated their affairs’ (R.Frame, ‘War 
and peace in the medieval lordship of Ireland’, in The English in Medieval 
Ireland, ed. J.Lydon [Dublin, 1984], 126). The expressions inter Anglicos and 
inter Hibernicos, which were established usages in medieval Ireland, have 


been retained by modern scholars and do not require translation into 
English. 


12-17. And [even] ... Irish: tensions between English and Irish friars and 
monks were of long standing, and were of serious concern both to the 
superiors of the orders involved and to the royal government in Ireland; in 
June 1291, for example, at a provincial chapter of the Irish Franciscans held 
at Cork, the tensions had broken out into open violence, while in the 1220s 
the “Conspiracy of Mellifont’ had shown the deep racial divisions which 
existed in the Cistercian houses of Ireland (Watt, Church, 183, and c.4); in 
1321 Edward II complained to the chapter general of the Cistercian Order 
about the discrimination being practised by the Irish against English 
members of the order (ibid., 189-90); the author here is once again over- 
simplifying a complex situation in order to emphasize Irish grievances (see 
above Introduction, p.xxili-1v). 


20-24. For the English ... perfidy: the expression ‘not of middling but of 


extreme perfidy’ has an obvious rhetorical intention; the term ‘middle 


nation’ which ‘the English inhabitants of our land’ supposedly employed to 
distinguish themselves from the English living in England on the one hand 
and the native Irish on the other, is found only in the Remonstrance. While 
there is certainly a sense in which the population of English descent did differ 
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in way of life from their relatives in the mother country (Just as colonial 
peoples have done elsewhere), the author here was at great pains to 
emphasize their perfidy at every opportunity. This made it necessary to 
ignore the many ways in which the colonists adapted to Irish customs and 
became integrated into Irish society. In fact one of the greatest problems 
faced by the royal government in Ireland during the 14c was the extent to 
which the colonists were ‘going native’. The argument here also sought to 
ignore the fact that many of the settlers had originated in places other than 
England, such as Wales, Flanders and Normandy. In the late 13c there were 
even some inhabitants of Ireland who were still conscious of their descent 
from Scandinavian settlers of a much earlier period of Irish history 
(J.Lydon, ‘The middle nation’, and J.R.S.Phillips, “The Anglo-Norman 
nobility’, in The English in Medieval Ireland [ut cit.], 1-26, 87-104; R. Frame, 
‘Power and society in the lordship of Ireland, 1272-1377’, Past and Present, 
no.76 [1977], 3-33; Watt, Church, c.10; Hand, English Law, 210-12). 


24-29. For from antiquity ... an end: despite the examples of treachery cited 
in this and the following chapters, the fact that such social meetings of the 
Irish and the English nobility took place at all suggests that relationships 
between the two communities were in practice closer than the author here 
was prepared to admit. The use of the term ‘godfather’ (compatrino, compa- 
trinum. compatrui) on several occasions (text 11.31, 40; c.30, 1.5) is intended to 
emphasize the treachery involved in the murders which are described, but 
again is an indication of social relationships between the English and the 
Irish communities which might, under other circumstances, be peaceful. The 
kinds of relationship which existed ranged from those which would be 
familiar to both sides (e.g. intermarriage) to those which were peculiar to 
Trish society (e.g. fosterage; the giving and taking of hostages; the payment 


of tribute or ‘black rents’ to recognize superiority or prevent attacks) and 


those which were familiar to the colonists (e.g. feudal or other contractual 
relationships). The adoption of the Irish custom of fosterage, for example, to 
cement relationships and alliances between the Irish and the English was 
common enough by the 14c for it to be officially restricted (but not totally 
abanned) by the royal government in 1351 and 1357, and ‘forbidden 
altogether in 1366 on pain of losing the status of an Englishman under 
common law (NHI, ii, cc.11-13, especially pp.307-11, 383-4, 387; Frame, 
‘Power and society’, ut cit.; R.R.Davies, Domination and Conquest: The 
Experience of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 1100-1300 [Cambridge, 1990], 
especially cc.2-3).The political and social uses made of feasting by Norman 
lords in their relations with both their Welsh and Irish subjects are shown 
ibid., 49-50. 

The murders mentioned in this chapter all occurred in those part of 
Ireland where control and influence were still being actively contested by 
Irish and Anglo-Norman lords; the murders might therefore be described as 


‘political’ in nature and not necessarily typical of the ordinary relationships - 


between native and foreigner in other parts of Ireland. 


31-40. Peter Bermingham ... double-dealer: this story is based on the 
incident in 1305 when Piers de Bermingham, lord of Tethmoy in Offaly, 
- murdered Murtough O’Connor of Offaly and his brother Calvagh at his 
castle of Carbury. The O’Connors were particularly troublesome to the 
English-controlled areas of Meath and Kildare in the 1290s. The term 
‘sodfather’ (1.33) suggests that there had been some form of prior 
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relationship between Bermingham and Murtough O’Connor which made 
his murder particularly treacherous. In return for the delivery of their heads 
and those of sixteen of their followers, Bermingham was granted £100 by the 
king’s council in Ireland. But the English poem that was written about 
Bermingham after his death in 1308 suggested that the murders took place 
after the discovery of a plot by the O’Connors to murder Bermingham and 
three other leading members of the Anglo-Norman nobility — the earl of 
Ulster, John Fitz Thomas, and Edmund Butler (NHJ, i, 267-8, 720-1, 729; 
Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland [see above c.26, Il.11-12 note], 174). 
Piers de Bermingham’s son John defeated and killed Edward Bruce at 
Faughart in Oct. 1318, and was rewarded with the earldom of Louth in 1319. 


41-48. ... froma beam: this refers to the murder at Bunratty castle in 1277 of 
Brian Ruad (i.e. ‘the Red’) O Briain king of Thomond by Thomas de Clare, 
brother of the earl of Gloucester. Although Thomas de Clare had been 
granted Thomond as a lordship by Edward I in 1276, he was at the time of 
the murder in alliance with Brian against the latter’s own brother, 
Toirrdelbach. Brian had fled to supposed shelter in Bunratty after being 
defeated by his brother (NAT, 11, 253; Orpen, Ireland, iv, 70-71). 


Chapter 30 
pp.395-7 


1-4. ... in his house: this was an especially notorious murder; Art Mac 
Murchada (Mac Murrough) and his son Muirchertach ‘king’ of Leinster 
were the leaders of resistance to English rule in the mountains of Leinster in 
the 1270s, and successfully defied all attempts to defeat them; Art and 
Muirchertach were of the same family as the famous Dermot Mac 
Murrough king of Leinster, whose invitation to Richard Fitz Gilbert 
(‘Strongbow’) had brought the Normans to Ireland in 1169. Roger Bigod 
earl of Norfolk, lord of Carlow and a distant cousin of theirs, managed to 
hold them in check for a time by political means; but in 1282 the justiciar of 
Ireland, Stephen de Fulbourn, arranged for their murder, which took place 
at Arklow on 21 July (NAY, ii, 256-60; R.Frame, “The justiciar and the 
murder pf the Mac Murroughs in 1282’, JH'S, xviii [1972-3], 223-30; Phillips, 
‘Anglo-Norman nobility’ [see above c.29, 11.20-24 note], 104). | 


5-14. ... the same place: the exact date and occasion for this incident are not 
clear; in the 1280s and 1290s there was constant conflict between Calvagh 
O’Connor of Offaly and John Fitz Thomas lord of Offaly; although the 
incident appears to be distinct from the murder of Murtough and Calvagh 
0’Connor by Piers de Bermingham in 1305, it was certainly part of the same 
general situation; conflict between the O’Connors and John Fitz Thomas 
and Piers de Bermingham’s son John was still continuing as late as 1315, on 
the eve of the Bruce invasion of Ireland (London, PRO, Issue Rolls of the 
Irish Exchequer, E.101/236/6, m.1; ibid./235/21, no.33; ibid./236/7, m.1; 
ibid./237/2, m.2). In May 1316 Fitz Thomas, then an old man with a long 
career behind him of fighting both the Irish and his fellow colonists, was 
given the newly created earldom of Kildare in return for his services against 
Edward Bruce, but died in the following September. The appearance of 
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‘Hudar’ (text 1.4) for ‘Kildare’ is either a scribal misreading or an indication 


of a corrupt text (Orpen, Jreland, iv, 33-36; J.R.S.Phillips, “The mission of. 


John de Hothum to Ireland, 1315-1316’, in England and Ireland in the Later 
Middle Ages, ed. J.Lydon [Dublin, 1981], 74-75). 


24-25. heretical assertion ... brute creature: this unattributed assertion was 
evidently made notorious by the Remonstrance, since it was later referrd to 
and condemned by Richard FitzRalph archbishop of Armagh 1346-60 
(NHT, ii, 242); a letter sent to the pope about 1331 by the justiciar and council 
of Ireland made the counterclaim that the Irish argued it was no sin to kill an 
Englishman (J.A.Watt, ‘Negotiations between Edward II and John XXII 
concerning Ireland’, JH'S, x [1956-7], 19). 


30-34. ... their mases: the Cistercian abbey of Abbeylara (also called 
Granard or Laragh) in the diocese of Ardagh (province of Armagh) was 
founded ca 1210 by Sir Richard Tuit and colonised by monks from St Mary’s 
abbey, Dublin in 1214; and the Cistercian abbey of Inch (also called 
Iniscourcey) in the diocese of Down (province of Armagh) was founded by 
John de Courcy in 1180 or 1188 and filled with monks from Furness in 
England (A.Gwynn and R.N.Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland 
[London, 1970], 121-2, 124, 135). It is not possible to identify the particular 
acts of violence by the monks which are complained of here; tension between 
English and Irish monks within individual Cistercian houses had been a 
problem since the early 13c (Watt, Church, especially c.4); but the incidents 
referred to here appear to have taken place outside the monasteries; there is 
no way of telling whether the monks’ actions were offensive or defensive, or 
whether they were in some way connected with resistance to the Scottish 
invasion. : 


35-42. ... celebrate mass: again the details of this incident are obscure; the 
bishop of Connor (province of Armagh) at this time was a certain John, 
formerly rector of St Mary’s ‘Corryton’, who had been bishop since 1292 
and died ca 1319 (NHI, ix, 278); it is possible that his brother Simon OFM 
was Simon le Mercer of the Franciscan house at Drogheda; this Simon and 


his companion Adam le Blount were paid twenty shillings expenses on 10. 


Apr. 1317 for their return journey to Ireland after visiting Edward II at 
Clarendon WLT in connection with Irish business; they appear to have made 
a second visit to England that year, since on 26 August they were paid thirty 
shillings at Lincoln for their return journey to Ireland (London, Society of 
Antiquaries, Wardrobe Books of 10 and. 11 Edward I, MS 120, fo.10; MS 
121, fo.2; Materials for the History of the Franciscan Province of Ireland A.D. 
1230-1450, ed. E.B.Fitzmaurice and A.G.Little [Manchester, 1920], 101-2). If 
the Remon-strance is correctly dated to the late summer or autumn of 1317, 
the outburst by Friar Simon ‘in the year just past’ (1.37) would have taken 
place at some point during 1316-17; this raises the possibilities, asuming that 


Friar Simon and Simon le Mercer were one and the same, either that Simon le | 


Mercer had been on some kind of mission to the court of Edward Bruce on 
behalf of the English government in Dublin, or that he had been there for 
some other reason and afterwards reported his findings to the king. | 

If, on the other hand, Simon le Mercer of Drogheda was not the author of 
the outburst, it is likely that the Simon concerned was a member of one of the 
_ other Franciscan houses in the north-east of Ireland which had been directly 
affected by the Scottish campaign; the most probable seem to be 
Downpatrick, which was attacked by the Scots in June 1315; or Dundalk, 
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which was attacked by the Scots in June 1315, when ‘the friary was 
plundered, and the guardian and twenty-two friars were butchered’; or 
Carrickfergus, where the town and presumably also the Franciscan friary 
were taken by Edward Bruce in 1315 at an early stage of his invasion of 
Ireland (although the castle of Carrickfergus did not fall until September 
1316); Bruce then established his court in the town. If Friar Simon had 
recently been ejected from the priory at Carrickfergus (or had experienced 
the atrocities committed at Dundalk), he would have had a strong motive for 
making the protest described here. Such a motivation would probably also 
have applied to Simon le Mercer of Drogheda. The deep and long-standing 
divisions between the English and Irish members of the Franciscan order in 
Ireland had also been exacerbated by reports that some of the latter had been 
actively preaching in favour of the Scots (Gywnn and Hadcock, Religious 
Houses, 247, 249; NHI, 11, 286; Watt, Church, 183-5); see above Introduction, 
p.XXIll-1V. 

Note that Bruce is referred to in this passage as ‘the noble lord Sir Edward 
Bruce earl of Carrick’ and not by any royal title. To have described him as 
king of Ireland at this stage would have prejudiced the argument advanced 
later (see below c.32). | | 


43-49. ... in this way: the author here was probably aware that the church 
did not sanction the seizure of the possesions of infidels, let alone of 
Christians (cf. J.Muldoon, Popes, Lawyers, and Infidels: the Church and the 
Non-Christian World, 1250-1550 (Liverpool, 1979]), 8-9. 


52-57. For it is ... rightfully ours: this passage prepares the ground for the 
argument in c.31 below that the Irish would have recognized the authority of 
the English king, if it had not been for the treachery of the English in Ireland. 
This is a change of emphasis from the argument in c.27 above, in which 
successive kings of England since 1170 were implicated in the English 
misrule in Ireland. 


Chapter 31 
pp.397-9 


1-16. _... our sons: after the assertions and illustrations of English treachery 
in cc.29 and 30, this final onslaught upon the English may seem redundant; 
but it may have been included in the hope that its rhetorical effect might be 
reflected in any bull issued by John XXII in reply to the Remonstrance. 


17-19. _... promised: this refers to one of the conditions laid down in the bull 
Laudabiliter (see below c.33); it is interesting that the Remonstrance 
nowhere refers to King John of England’s submission to Innocent III in 
1213, in which he agreed to hold the kingdom of England and the lordship of 
Ireland from the papacy in return for an annual payment (see above IX 
cc.19-20); this was also in arrears and had in fact been discussed by the 
English embassy which visited Avignon early in 1317; either the author here 
was unaware of this possible argument against continued English authority in 
Ireland, or, more likely, he felt that Laudabiliter offered a better line of attack. 


22-36. 5 on this matter: this is one of the most interesting sections of the 
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Remonstrance; there is no known evidence of communication between the 
Irish and Edward II and his council during the two years before the 
composition of the Remonstrance (i.e. approximately 1315-17), but such 
contacts cannot be ruled out. Edward II wrote to the leading Irish chieftains 
(including Domnall O Néill) in March 1314, probably in the hope of gaining 
their support, or their neutrality, for the forthcoming Scottish campaign 
which ended at Bannockburn; he wrote to them again in March 1315, 
possibly to warn them that some advance information on the Scottish plans 
to invade Ireland had become known; John de Hothum (or Hotham, but not 
‘Hutomy’ as in text 1.23) was the English government’s expert on Irish 
affairs; he was sent to Ireland between September and November 1314 to 
secure financial and political support for the continuing war with Scotland, 
and could have had some.contact with Irish leaders of the kind described in 
the Remonstrance; Hothum was again in Ireland between November 1315 
and April 1316 to co-ordinate the defences of the lordship against the 
invasion of Edward Bruce; his reports on conditions in Ireland were of great 
importance to the government in England; it is again possible that he had 
some communication with Irish leaders, although it seems less likely at this 
stage than in 1314; Hothum’s election as bishop of Ely in June 1316 was 
evidently known in Ireland when the Remonstrance was composed (Phillips, 
‘Mission of John de Hothum’ [see above c.30, ll.5-14 note], especially 62-74; 
J.R.S.Philips, ‘Documents on the early stages of the Bruce invasion of 
Ireland, 1315-1316’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, \xxix, C, no.11 
[Dublin, 1979], 247-70). The rendering of Hothum’s name as “‘Hutomy’ is 
another indication (as above c.30, text 1.4) of careless transcribing of the 
Remonstrance or of a corrupt text. 

The copy of the bull Laudabiliter in the Public Record Office in London 
(Ancient Petitions, S.C.8/177/8818) is not the one mentioned here, but 
accompanied a petition to the English crown from J/estat Dirlande (the 
contents make it clear that the English population and not the native Irish 
were the petitioners) at a date between about 1317 and 1319, and therefore 
close to the time of the Remonstrance itself. This petition, which is also 
preserved in the PRO (S.C.8/177/8820), is printed in Documents on the 
Affairs of Ireland before the King’s s Council, ed. G.O. mes (Dublin, 1979 
[recte 1980]), 99-101. 


36. matter: after ‘in hac parte’ Gan 134) an entire sentence which appears 
in all the Fordun MSS which have the Remonstrance in an appendix (i.e. 
MSS FA, FB, FC and FD) 1s omitted; in Hearne’s edition of Fordun derived 
from MS FC this reads: ‘Nullus igitur miretur, si nostram conemur salvare 
vitam etc., contra crudeles tirannos ac usurpatores nostri juris, libertatis 
nostrae jura defendimus ut valemus; praecipue ex quo dictus rex qui 
Dominum Hiberniae tunc se vocabat, necnon et dicti reges antecessores sul 
reges, in facienda et exhibenda institucione nobis et pluribus nostris totaliter 
defecerunt in hac parte’ (Hearne, i, 923). These omitted words have 
considerable rhetorical force and strengthen the justification for Irish 
rejection of English rule in the passage which now follows. | 


36-47. Hence ... come to pass: the author is at pains to show that the Irish 
have done everything possible to avoid war against Edward II, the lord of 
Ireland, and this suggests a clerical author who was familiar with canon law 
(cf. J.Muldoon, ‘The remonstrance of the Irish princes and the canon law 
theory of the just war’, American Journal of Legal History, xxii [1978], 309-25). 
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40-41. neither we ... fealty: this was not stricty true; in 1171-2 most of the 
Irish overkings had submited to Henry II while he was in Ireland, and in 
1175 Ruaidri Ua Conchobair (Rory O’Connor) king of Connacht and high- 
king of Ireland submitted to Henry by proxy under the terms of the Treaty of 
Windsor. While it is possible to argue that the Irish rulers and the English 
king may not have understood such acts in the same way, it is undeniable 
that some form of acceptance of English authority in Ireland had been made. 
There is, however, a very interesting descriptive note preceding the copy of 
Laudabiliter which was entered in the Book of Leinster in the early 14c; in 
this the scribe wrote: ‘Bulla concessa regi Anglie super collacione Hybernie 
in qua nichil derogatur iuri Hybernicorum sicut in serie verborum patet’ 
(The Book of Leinster, ed. R.Atkinson [Dublin, 1880], 342 [this is a facsimile 
edition]). For the most recent discussions of the subject of Irish submissions 
see M.T.Flanagan, Irish Society, Anglo-Norman Settlers, Angevin Kingship: 
Interactions in Ireland in the Late Twelfth century (Oxford, 1989), especially 
c.7; J.Lydon, ‘Lordship and crown: Llywelyn of Wales and O’Connor of 
Connacht’, in The British Isles, 1100-1500: Comparisons, Contrasts and 
Connections, ed. R.R.Davies (Edinburgh, 1988), 48-63; R.Frame, The 
Political Development of the British Isles, 1100-1400 (Oxford, 1990), 212-17; 
Davies, Domination and Conquest, ut cit. (above c.29, 11.24- rae); G3. 


Chapter 32 
pp.401-3 


1-4. ... redress: given the deep divisions within the Irish church (not least in 
the province of Armagh within which the Remonstrance was probably 
composed), it is hard to imagine that twelve bishops could have been found 
who would have been in agreement on the charges contained in the 
document; of the eleven bishops of the province at this time, at least four 
(including the archbishop Walter Jorz and the bishops of Connor, Down 
and Meath) appear to have been of English origin; the province of Cashel 
had just received its first archbishop of English origin (William FitzJohn, 
bishop of Ossory and chancellor of Ireland), while the newly appointed 
archishop of Dublin, Alexander Bicknor, was also the royal treasurer in 
Ireland, both these appointments having been confirmed during or shortly 
after the English embassy to Avignon in early 1317; of the four Irish 
provinces, only Tuam was held by an Irish archbishop ; in 1317-18 (Watt, 
‘Negotiations’ [see above c.30, 1l.24-25 note], 1-2; J.A.Watt, ‘Ecclesia inter 
Anglicos et inter Hibernicos: confrontation and coexistence in the medieval 
diocese and province of Armagh’, in The English in Medieval Ireland, ed. 
J.Lydon [Dublin, 1984], 46-64). 


4-15. not like ... wickedness: this passage is a further incienion that the 
Remonstrance was composed in order to counter the arguments presented at 
Avignon by the English embassy that was there in the spring of 1317 
(cf. Phillips, Aymer de Valence, 107-11). 


18-19. middle nation: a further appearance of this expression (see ee 
c.29, I1L.20-24). 
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21-27. in order to ... women: although there is no reason to suppose a 
common authority, there is something of the same passionate assertion of 
freedom here as in the Declaration of Arbroath in 1320 (see below XIII 
cc.2-3); the main point of this passage is to justify once again the Irish 
rebellion against English rule. 


98-31. we call ... ancestors: the use of the present tense ‘vocamus’ (text 1.26) 
rather than the past tense is significant; it has recently been argued that 
because there are few direct references to Edward Bruce in the 
Remonstrance, these must have been added as an afterthought to a 
document which was already substantially complete; the present tense ‘we 
call’ was accordingly used to explain to the pope why Edward Bruce was 
helping the Irish in 1317: ‘This avoids saying that they called him in and is 
surely evidence that they did not do so’ (A.A.M.Duncan, “The Scots’ 
invasion of Ireland, 1315’, in The British Isles, 1100-1500, ed.R.R.Davies 
[Edinburgh, 1988], 100-17, especially 104, 110-11). However it is far more 
likely that the present tense was used in order to avoid seeming to present the 
pope wait a fait accompli in respect of Edward Bruce’s title of king of Ireland; 
the pope was no doubt already aware that Edward Bruce’s inauguration as 
king had taken place early in June 1315 shortly after his landing in Ireland; 
Professor Duncan’s persuasive redating of this crucial event (which has 
usually been thought to have occurred in May 1316) is in itself a good reason 
for thinking that Bruce’s invasion was pre-planned with the aid of allies in 
Ireland, the most prominent of whom was probably Domnall O Néill 
himself (Duncan, ut cit., 109-10; Phillips, ‘Trish Remonstrance’ [see above 
c.26, ll.1-3 note], 126, n.57). 
Since the purpose of the Remonstrance was to present evidence in support 
of an argument which would persuade the pope to sanction a radical change 
in political authority over Ireland, it was not necessary to refer to Edward 
Bruce until the proper and most effective moment in the argument. 
Altogether there are three passages which refer to him, either by name or by 
description (c.30, 1139-40; c.32, 11.29 and 36-46), and which are quite 
sufficient to show that Bruce was the intended beneficiary of the 
Remonstrance; the references in c.27 (11.26, 29) to the need for a head is the 
first hint of the argument that is to follow. | 
The statement that Edward Bruce was descended “from our noblest 
ancestors’ is in keeping with Domnall O Néill’s argument about his own 
ancestry with which the Remonstrance begins, and with the statement at the 
end that the kings of lesser Scotia retained ‘our language and habits to some 
extent’ (I1.54-55). | | 
31-38. Andas each... kingdom: in this passage the pretence that Bruce isnot 
yet king has been dropped; Domnall O Néill again remarks on his own 
hereditary right to the kingdom, but claims to have transferred it to Bruce by 


a letter patent; although no such document has survived, it is known that O- 
Néill issued a letter patent in Latin, date 20 November anno regni regis — 


Edwardi primo (i.e. 20 Nov. 1315, if the redating of Bruce’s inauguration 1s 
accepted, or 20 Nov. 1316, if it is not), in which he, his wife and son granted 
privileges to the church of Armagh; the guarantor of the undertakings is 
named as ‘Dominum Edwardum Dei gratia Regem Hiberniae’, which is 
clear confirmation of the statement here that O Néill recognized Edward 
Bruce as king of Ireland (Dublin, Trinity College, MS 557/2, Reeves 
transcripts of the Register of Archbishop Fleming of Armagh, pp.220-1; see 
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also Phillips, ‘Irish Remonstrance’, 126, n.57). 

The reference (1.36) to ‘the inadequacy of the prince’ (1.e. the king of 
England) is interesting, since it introduces the idea of the rex inutilis, which 
was something the pope could have understood (cf. E.M.Peters, The Shadow 
King: Rex Inutilis in Medieval Law and Literature, 751-1327 |New Haven 
and London, 1970]); and E.M.Peters, ‘I principi negligenti di Dante e le 
concezioni medioevali del rex inutilis’, Revista Storica Italiana, 1xxx [1968], 
741-58). Given the personal reputation and incapacity of Edward II of 
England, it is surprising that the Remonstrance does not make more of this 


point, especially since the following passage is a description of the good 
qualities of Edward Bruce. , 


38-46. In our judgment ... previously: this glowing reference on behalf of 
Edward Bruce would have been in stark contrast with the reports the pope 
received about Robert and Edward Bruce from the English envoys at 
Avignon, it is possible that, in acting as guarantor of the privileges referred 
to in the previous note, Bruce was partially fufilling his own promise to grant 
the church greater liberties than it had ever had previously. 


47-56. _... island of Ireland: in seeking the pope’s approval of the transfer of 
power to Edward Bruce, the Remonstrance again recognizes the pope as the 
ultimate source of authority. The author then repeats here the claim made in 
c.26 above that 197 kings of pure blood had reigned over Greater Scotia (2.e. 
Ireland), but with the significant additional detail that the kings of Lesser 
Scotia (and therefore by implication Edward Bruce as well) to some extent 
shared in this descent. Professor Duncan has aptly pointed out that ‘the 
Remonstrance expects the pope to know that Lesser Scotia means Scotia 
and Greater Scotia Hibernia’ (Duncan, ut cit., 117, n.48). This final part of 
the Remonstrance resembles the argument in the well-kown letter of Robert 
Bruce which he sent to Ireland, probably in advance of the 1315 invasion 
(R.Nicholson, ‘A sequel to Edward Bruce’s invasion of Ireland’, SHR, xl 
[1963], 38-39; RRS, v, 695-6, no.564). a 


Chapter 33 
pp.403-5 


There are many differences between this text of the bull Laudabiliter issued 
by Pope Adrian IV and the almost identical versions of it contained in the 
12c Expugnatio Hibernica of Gerald of Wales and the Ymagines Historiarum 
of Ralph de Diceto (Expugnatio Hibernica: The Conquest of Ireland, ed 
A.B.Scott and F.X.Martin [Dublin, 1978], 144-6, 323; Pontificia Hibernica: 
Medieval Papal Chancery Documents concerning Ireland, 640-1261, 1, ed. 
M.P.Sheehy [Dublin, 1962], 15-16); the most significant variants are that in 
Bower’s text both Henry I and Ireland are mentioned by name, while in these 
12c texts reference is made simply to “‘illustri regi Anglie’ and “hanc insulam’; 
most of the differences are unimportant in themselves, but they are sufficient 
to indicate that if this is the text of Laudabiliter that was sent to Avignon with 
the Remonstrance ca 1317, it was not copied then from either of these 12c 
sources. There are, however, similarities between this text and that which 
was inserted early in the 14c into the Book of Leinster (ed. R.Atkinson 
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[Dublin, 1880], 342, a facsimile), which suggests a common ancestor; the text 
copied between about 1317 and 1319 for sending with a petition to the 
English crown and preserved in the Public Record Office in London (see 
above c.31, Il.22-36 note) is also similar. 


A copy of this bull was included in the appendix e documents in the © 


Fordun MSS, and is printed from MS FC in Hearne, i11, 906-8; in Pluscarden 
(242-3) it is placed before the text of the Remonstrance as in the Fordun 
MSS, and not after it as here; but for the most part the author is following 
Bower’s text (probably in the version found in MS CA), with only two 
readings which appear to have been taken from the Fordun MSS; Extracta 
(148) has only a brief summary. See also above X c.44 end for another COPY 
of this bull copied by the scribe of MS C and then deleted. 

Although no authentic text of this bull exists, and the circumstances under 
which it was granted to Henry II are still debatable, it is now widely accepted 
that Laudabiliter was issued by Adrian IV about 1155, and that it was not the 
immediate pretext for Henry’s expedition to Ireland in 1171-2 (as suggested 
in the heading to this chapter); Henry’s motives probably had far more to do 
~ with his need to control Richard Fitz Gilbert and his companions, whose 
invasion of Ireland at the behest of the king of Leinster had been 
unexpectedly successful. (For the most recent discussions of the origins and 
immediate significance of Laudabiliter see Watt, Church, 35-41, and 
Flanagan, Jrish Society, 7-8, 52-54, 277-8.) By the beginning of the 14c, 


however, Laudabiliter was being cited in Ireland by both Irish and English 


ecclesiastics as a means of countering royal encroachment on the rights of 
the church (J.A.Watt, ‘Laudabiliter in medieval diplomacy and _ pro- 
paganda’, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, |xxxviui [1957], 420-32); it was also to be 
remembered long after it had ceased to have any practical relevance to 
English rule over Ireland; ca 1611 a fresco depicting Pope Adrian IV handing 
over the bull to John of Salisbury was painted in the piano nobile of what is 
now the Archivo Segreto Vaticano in the Vatican Palace. _ 


16-19. ... Roman church: a reference to the already long-standing theory of 
the Donation of Constantine, whereby all islands were said to belong to the 


Roman church (cf. above XI c.50, 11.45-48); one reason for this emphasis in - 
Laudabiliter may have been to avoid any possible claim on the part of Henry» 


II to govern Ireland by hereditary right (Watt, Church, 35-37). 


23-25. ... vices: since the Irish church had been undergoing a far-reaching 
reform and reorganization since the beginning of the 12c with full papal 
knowledge and approval (expressed most recently at the Synod of Kells.in 
1152, which had been presided over by a papal legate), this change in attitude 
towards Ireland only a few years later has occasioned a great deal of 
speculation; the most likely explanation is that the see of Canterbury was 
trying to revive its earlier efforts to obtain superiority over the Irish church 
(Flanagan, Irish Society, c.1; Watt, Church, c.1; Bethell, ‘English monks’, ut 
cit. above c.26, 1.49 note) 


48-50... the English: this presumably refers both to the material contained 
in the Remonstrance and in Laudabiliter, and shows the extent to which the 
Scots and Irish shared a hatred of the English; Bower seems more interested 
in this aspect of the two documents than in their employment to support 
Edward Bruce’s claim to be king of Ireland after 1315. 


50. English: in MS CA Bower adds: ‘quia multum displicenter referendum 
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est de tam excellenti solo, quod debeat sic subdi Anglorum truculenti 
imperio.’ 


Chapter 34 
pp.405-7 


Nearly all of this and the next two chapters is selected from Gerald of Wales, 

Topographia Hibernica in Opera (RS, 21), v; translation available in T; he 
History and T. opography of Ireland, trans. J.J.O’Meara (Penguin Books, 

1982); this translation is based on a revised Latin text by the same editor 
(without numbered chapters) published i in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol.52, section C, part iv (1949), 113-78; whilst the Rolls Series text 
is based on the latest and most elaborate of various recensions of this text 
made by Gerald, O’Meara’s text establishes the earliest and shortest 
recension; Bower’s quotations appear to be taken from a text more like the 
first recension than later recensions; but since it a here just a matter of 
scattered selections from Gerald’s text, it is convenient to provide references 
to the Rolls Series edition and to O’Meara’s translation. See AVI c.29 below 
for further quotation by Bower from this source. 

Bower’s quotations here all come from Part I of the Topographia; in the 
following references the chapter number in the Rolls Series edition comes 
first, with the chapter number in the O’Meara translation in brackets: 11.2-15 
from cc.5-6 (c.2); Il. 16-20 from c.8 (c.4); 11.21-28 from c.9 (c.5); ll.29-32 from 
c.12 (c.8); 11.32-33 from c.13 (c.9); 11.33-35 from c.14 (c.10); 11.36-45 from c.15 
(c.11); 1146-54 purport to relate observations by Bower himself (but see note 
below). See above I c.19 for Bower’s additions to Fordun on the 
characteristics of Ireland; some matters described here are mentioned there 
also. Pluscarden (250) scorns to include cc.34-36 here, suggesting that the 
Lives of St Columba and St Patrick offer better information on conditions in 
Ireland; Extracta (148) summarizes this chapter. 


1. John of Ireland: it is not known why Bower gives this name as the author 
of a work by Gerald of Wales; perhaps it was known to him through some 
unidentified Irish intermediary: cf. below XVI c.29, ll.1-35 note. 


21-28. ... salt water: for a discussion of the various kinds of fish mentioned 
here, see notes in the O’Meara translation pp. 128-9. 


23. It abounds: here the RS text has ‘Sinnenus’ (i. e. the river Shannon) as 
the subject of ‘habundat’ (text 1.21). 


36. barnacles: i.e. barnacle geese; Gerald’s description here was the source 
of the legendary information on these birds which came to be included in 
medieval bestiaries (The Book of Beasts, ed. T.H.White [London, 1954], 238, 
267-8; W.George and B.Yapp, The Naming of the Beasts [London, 1991], 
133-4); Bower does not include the whole description; cf. OED, 
s.v.‘barnacle’; see also DOST s.v.‘claik’, the vernacular word used here 1 in 
Extracta to describe these birds. 


38-39. flotsam logs: here the RS text has ‘lignis ... abietinis’ (i.e. fir logs) for 
‘lignis ... abjectivis’ (text 1.34); Bower’s misreading of this word obscures the 


picture of the gummy substance oozing from the logs as resin. 
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44-45, most secret: ‘occulta nimis’ (text 1.39-40) is the reading in the RS text. 

46-54. _... before: though this paragraph (especially as enlarged for MS CA) 
seems to record personal observations by Bower, both at St Andrews and at 
his own monastery on Inchcolm, he borrows here further phrases from 
Gerald’s account to describe what he saw; for MS CA he adds more 
descriptive phrases of his own. 

46-47. Even... scribe: in MS C Bower calls himself * conscriptor (text 1. 41) 
ie. ‘writer’ (DML), which is changed for MS CA to ‘congestor’ Le. 

‘compiler’ (cf. DML); for Bower’s distinction in the early books of this work 
between ‘scriptor’ and ‘scriba’, see above Volume 2, p.xv. 

48. at the opening of the university: a reference to events at St Andrews 
1410-14 of which Bower was an eye-witness (see below XV c.22). 

54. Inchcolm: Bower served as abbot of the Augustinian house on 
Inchcolm in the Firth of Forth opposite Aberdour in West Fife from 1418. 


Chapter 35 
pp.407-11 


Bower continues taking over selected passages from Part I of the 
Topographia of Gerald of Wales as follows: Il.1-9 from c.24 (c.18); Il.10-16 
from c.28 (¢.21); ll.17-35 from c.29 (c.22); 11.35-38 from c.30 (c.23); 1138-39 
adapted from c.31 (c.24); 11.40-60 from c.33 (c.26). Extracta cons sum- 
marizes this chapter. 
3-4. they are physically: ‘sunt corporis’ in the RS text is omitted in MSC 
after ‘minores’ (text 1.3) as the scribe moved from one page to another.. 
13. vipers: scribe of MS C has at first wrongly written ‘lacertis’ (referring to 
the next line [text 1.12]), then corrected his error by inserting baled (text 
, 1.11), which does not appear in the RS text. 
; 15. St Columba and St Bridget: added by Bower in place of ‘alosaue terre 
sanctos’ in the RS text. 
26. sometimes: ‘aliquoties’ (text 1.25) is the aie: in the RS text. 


37. it drives: ‘exterminat’ (text 1.35) is the reading in the RS text. 


Chapter 36 
p.411 


This chapter contains further extracts from the Topographia of Gerald of 
Wales as follows: from Part I — I1.1-5 from end of c.33 (end of c.26); ll.5-13 
from c.38 (c.31); from Part II — 11.14-27 from c.4 (c.37); I1.28-33 from c.7 
(c.40). Extracta (149) has a summary. 

1. foul: ‘impuritas’ (text 1.2) is the reading in the RS text. 


14. lake in northern Munster: identified as Loch Cre, now dried up, three 
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miles from Roscrea, Co. Offaly (see the O’Meara translation p.131). 


17. Culdees: Bower adds the alternative spelling ‘Keledeos’ (text 1.15) to 
the other two spellings found in the RS text; this was presumably the spelling 
with which he was familiar (cf. above X c.33, text 1.46); for these Irish (and 
Scottish) monks found from 8c onwards see OD CC, 365. 


28. spring in Munster: for possible locations see the O’Meara translation 
p.132, n.22. 


29. Ihave seen...:‘V here is Gerald of Wales, not Bower. 


Chapter 37 
pp.413-15 


Bower returns to Fordun for three items in this chapter: ll.1-10 (348, annal 
133, with amended ending; I1.24-26 (348, footnote no.6 to annal 133 in some 
MSS); 1.48-53 (348, annal 134); to these items he adds Il.10-23 his own 
reflections on Edward de Bruce, I1.26-42 some not-wholly-accurate 
information on endowments granted to St Andrews Cathedral (presumably 
therefore not culled directly from its archives [cf. St Andrews Liber, p.xxvi, 
no.14]), and a chronicle item on death of Marjorie Bruce: at 11.43-45 he 
inserts out of place (but copied without any mark of correction in MS C) two 
lines of verse about the capture of Berwick, which had presumably not been 
to hand when 11.3-4 were written — this awkwardness i is put right in MS CA, 
for which a considerable number of minor improvements to the text of this 
chapter were compiled, together with a substantial addition. Wyntoun (v, 
370-3) has similar information about the dedication of St Andrews 
cathedral; Pluscarden (241-2) covers the main items of this chapter (except 
the St Andrews dedication), following Fordun regarding Edward de Bruce 
rather than Bower; Extracta (149-50) concentrates on the St Andrews 


- dedication (with errors) and Edward II’s attack on Berwick. 


1-2. ... England: in Lanercost (235-6) this attack is dated May 1318 (though 
Moray is not specifically mentioned). 


3-4. ... twenty years: the date Sunday 2 Apr. 1318 is clearly given in 
Lanercost (234-5), and is probably to be preferred to Bower’s date here 
(cf. Barrow, Bruce, 238-9). 


5-23. ... reason: see above c.25, Il.1-10 for the beginning of Edward de 
Bruce’s activities in Ireland. 


5. Dundalk Co. Louth. 


8-16. The cause ... impetuous: Bower abandons Fordun’s information that 
Edward had demanded from his brother half of the kingdom of Scotland for 
himself, and offers his own analysis; for modern discussions of Edward’s 
motives in Ireland, which place emphasis on King Robert’s control of the 
policy, see R.Frame, ‘The Bruces in Ireland 1315-18’, Irish Historical 
Studies, xix (1974), 3-37; NHI, ii, 282-5; and Duncan, ‘Scots’ invasion’ 


(see above c.25, Il.1-10 note), 103-4. 


17-18. King Robert ...next day: Bower is misinformed here, for Robert was 
not in Ireland at this time. 
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19-20. ... way: Proverbs 19:2. 


21-23. ... reason: Gregory the Great, Moralia in Job Libri I-X (CCSL, 143), 
p.49, bk.J, c.32, I1.32-35. 


25. William de Lamberton: bishop of St Andrews 1298-1328 (Watt, 
Graduates, 318-25); it is remarkable that Bower (as an Augustinian canon 
trained at St Andrews) has had little to say about him, having omitted the 
mention in Fordun (329) of his election in 1297 (cf. above XI c.31, 
introduction); see above VI c.44 for other benefits conferred by him on his 
cathedral. 


34. church of Fordoun KCD: a benefice previously in crown patronage; the 
king’s grant has been dated 1318 x 1327 (RRS, v, 683-4, no.500); Bishop 
Lamberton’s act authorizing the cathedral priory to hold this church in full 
ownership (‘in proprios usus’ [text 1.32]) must have been issued before his 
death on 20 May 1328; on 24 Nov. 1329 the pope authorized his nuncios in 
Scotland to give papal confirmation to the whole transaction (CPL, u1, 304). 


36-39. On the same day ... ownership: in fact Bishop Lamberton had 
granted the church of Dairsie FIF in full ownership as early as 31 Jan. 1301 
(St Andrews Liber, 120; cf. Cowan, Parishes, 43); and the church of 
Abercrombie (now St Monans) FIF appears to have been similarly granted 
in Feb. 1320 (NLS, MS 15.1.18, no.19). 


39-42. Similarly ... ownership: in fact Earl Duncan made this grant of the 
church of Kilgour (near Falkland) FIF in 1316, and as late as 24 Nov. 1329 
authority for papal confirmation was still being granted (Cowan, Parishes, 
100); Bower seems to have concentrated on 5 July 1318 for dramatic effect. 
44-45. ... Christ: a longer version of these verses running to four lines is 
found in Wolfenbiittel, Germany, MS Codex Helmstadt 1006, fo.S6v, 
printed St Andrews Copiale, p.xv. ; | | 


46-47. ... the elder: for date of death of Marjorie see above c.24, 1.25 note. 
48-50. ... confusion: Edward was beside Berwick 7-18 Sept. 1319 Utinerary 
of Edward IT, 187); Fordun’s date (the day of the Invention of the Holy Cross 


ke. 3 May), which Bower adopts, is therefore an error for the day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross i.e. 14 Sept. 1319. 


52. for the second time: in adding ‘secundo’ (text 1.45 note) to the Fordun 


text for MS CA, Bower is showing his awareness that Moray had been 


- among those who had reached at least as far as Boroughbridge YOW in May 
1318 (see above ll. 1-2); but he does not realise that above c.26, II.4-6 (q.v.) he 
had wrongly associated the expedition of 1318 with the Chapter at Myton, 
when in fact it was this expedition of 1319 which included that battle on 12 
Sept. 1319, which forced King Edward to retreat from Berwick. 


53. August: after ‘augusti’ (text 1.47) Bower adds in MS CA: 


Et invasus, feliciter manu plena reversus est. Iste etenim comes 
Moravie magne circumspeccionis erat in gubernacione exercitus. 
. Nam quamque fortunatissimus erat in congressibus et in spolis ab 
inimicis diripiendis, numquam tamen post victoriam vel prede 
direpcioni passus est suos, donec omnes in securitate proprii soli 
collocarentur, effrenate evagere; sed omnes globatim et ordinate cum 
maxima tutela et advertencia procedere, et non se spargere sicut multi 
provide capitanei consueverunt; qui, statim habita victoria, 
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resolvuntur in dissolucionem et ineptam leticiam. Refert Fortinus 

quod quidam dux nomine Venodius victus a Perchis, et cum suis 

dedecorosius fugatus illo sero in abditis latitavit, et per exploratores 

de nocte cognovit Perthos propter successum victorie vane colletantes 

in castris, eos inopinate cum paucis secum relictis aggreditur, et tali 

ee reperiens eos resolutos et non se custodientes optinuit et 
evicit. 


Bower takes the chance to praise the skills of Thomas Randolph as a 
commander; he refers to a statement in Sextus Julius Frontinus, The 
Stratagems (Loeb edn, 158), bk. II, c.5, para.36 regarding the Roman leader 
Ventidius against the Parthians, but it is not a quotation — indeed Bower 
considerably enlarges his source here in his own words. 


Index 


Both parts of this index are limited to the translation and to the 
additional material found in the textual and editorial notes. 


I. Authorities cited 


Quotation marks indicate that the supposed quotation has not been 
identified. 


Aesop, 69; cf. 351 Isidore, St, 143; cf.227 

‘Aristotle’, 462 

Augustine of Hippo, St, 329, 453 James of Vitry, 337 
‘Jerome, St’, 57 


Bede, 143 ‘John Chrysostom, St’, 434 
Bernard of Parma, 63 
Boethius, 69, 315, 325, 327, 337, Life of St Godric, 335 
339 Life of St John of Beverley, 117 
Lucan, 442 


Canon and Civil Law, 61, 165, 
187, 222 Martin of Braga, 327 
Cicero, 321, 461-2 
‘Seneca’, 27, 327 

Frontinus, 295, 451, 487 ~ - Seneca, 97, 315 

_ | - Solinus, 441-2 
Gerald of Wales, 405-11 : 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 343 Vegetius, 457 
Gildas, 2, 29 Virgil, 327 
Gregory the Great, St, 413 


IT. Persons and Places : 


Members of noble families are cross-referenced to their surnames when 
they are known, but more usually to their first names 
Styles such as ‘Master’, ‘Sir’ and ‘sir’ are generally not included; but 
where the description ‘knight’ is found, it is mentioned. | 
References to biblical characters and proper names within literary 
quotations are omitted. 


Abbeylara, Ireland, abbey of. See Abernethy, Patrick de, knight, 33 


Granard Abernethy, [William] de, knight, 
Abercrombie FIF, church of, 413 207 
Aberdeen ABD, 77, 89 Achay, king of Scots, 41 
-archdeacon of. See Barbour, Aclyff, John, prior of 
~ John Coldingham, 69 
burgesses of, 89 Ada, daughter of David earl of 
Abernethy PER, men of, 43 Huntingdon, wife of Henry de 


Abernethy, Hugh de, knight, 33 Hastings, 23, 25, 37 
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Adolf of Nassau, king of 
Germany, 47 

Adrian IV, pope, previously a 
cardinal, 107, 387, 389, 399, 
403 

Agnes, sister of King Philip III of 
France, wife of Robert duke 
of Burgundy, 15 

Aidan, St, 149 

Alanson, William, shipmaster, 73 

Albanactus, 115, 143, 181 

Albany (later Scotland), 115, 143, 
181, 183 

Albigensian heretics, 155 

Albion, 115 

Alexander I, king of Scots, 33, 119 

Alexander II, king of Scots, 33, 
119, 129, 131, 133, 157, 185 

Alexander III, king of Scots, 3, 5, 
7, 21, 33, 37, 53, 103, 105, 
121, 157, 159, 171, 175, 177, 
185 

his son Alexander, 35 

Alfred, king of England, 115 

Allerdale CMB, 89 

Alnwick NTB, 119 

Amadeus V, count of abel 187, 
231, 297 

Anagni Italy, 103, 109 


yn 


Andrew, St, apostle, protector of  ~ 


the kingdom of Scotland, 91, 
149, 236, 291, 365, 413 
relics of, 107, 149 © 

Anjou, count of. See Charles; 
Geoffrey I; Plantagenet, 
Geoffrey V- 

Appleby WML [?], 61 

Arbroath ANG, abbot of. See 
Bernard; Henry | 

Ardagh, Ireland, diocese of, 397 

Argentan, Giles, knight, 375 

Argyll, 143, 323 

men of, 345 

Argyll, Alexander de, 345 

Armagh, Ireland, archbishop of. 
See Jorz, Walter 

Arthur, king of the Britons, 115, 
147, 185 

Arthur, father of Maurice king of 
Leinster, 395 

Athelstan, king of England, 115, 
117 


Atholl, 323 

Atholl, earl of. See Strathbogie, 
David II, II, IV de; 
Strathbogie, John de 

Auchtertool FIF, 383 

Auguselus, king of Scotland, 115 

Ayr AYR, 377, 379 

parliament at, 377 
Aéthelred, king of England, 117 


Badenoch, lord of. See Comyn, 
John II the Red 
Bailleul, France, 45, 79, 97 
Balliol, Edward de, son of John II 
de Balliol, later Edward king 
of Scots, 35, 43, 45, 77, 79, 
— 189, 214, 333 
Balliol, John I de, 35, 37 
his wife. See Dervorguilla 
his son. See Balliol, John II de 
his daughter. See Marjorie (or 
Eleanor) 
Balliol, John II de, lord of 


Galloway (later John king of _ 
Scots, q.v), 5, 7, 9, 19, 21, 23, 


27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 123 
his son. See Balliol, Edward de. 
Balliols, the, 75 z 
Bannister, William, English 
knight; 331, 335 
Bamnocrae (or Stirling) STL, 
battle at, 323, 353, 355, 357, 
~ 359, 363, 369, 373, 377, 413, 
448, 451, 452 
Barbou, Reginald, bailiff of 
Normandy, France, 23 
Barbour, John, archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, 319, 353, 380, 381 
Barres, John de, French knight 
and envoy, 99 
Baston, Robert, English Carmelite 
friar, 367, 375 
Beaumont, Henry de, 35 
Beaumont, Katherine de, daughter 
of Henry de Beaumont, wife 
of David III de Strathbogie 
earl of Atholl, 35 
Bek, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 
3, 31, 97, 175 
Belinus, son of Dunvallo, king of 
Britain etc, 115, 183. 
Benedict XIII, pope, 69 
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Bermingham, Peter, 395 

Bernard, abbot of Arbroath, 361, 
363 

‘Bertha’ PER, town of. See Perth 

Berwick NTB, 7, 29, 57, 59, 63, 
73, 81, 93, 165, 323 | 

castle of, 351 
town of, 413, 415 

Béthune, Robert de, count of 
Nevers, 15 

Beverley YOE, church of, 117 

Biggar LAN, 293 

Bisset, Baldred, envoy to Rome, 5, 
99, 169, 189, 231, 291 

Blane, St, 61 

Bohemia, kingdom of, troops 
from, 351 

Boniface VIII, pope, 99, 101-3, 
103-9, 111, 113, 129, 133, 137, 
141, 157, 169, 189, 291 

Bonnet, William, French lawyer, 
21 

Border, Scottish, 125 

Borders, the, 311 

Boroughbridge YOW, 385, 415 

Boulogne, France, county of, 
troops from, 351 

Boulogne, count of, 121. See also 
Eustace ~ 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 339 


Brabant, Belgium, duchy of, 


troops from, 351 

Brechin, bishop of. See Comyn (or 
de Kilconcath), William 

Brennius, son of Dunvallo, king of 
Scotland, 115, 183 

Brian the Red, prince of 

~ Thomond, 395 

Bridget, St, 409 

Britain, 115, 141, 143, 145, 147, 
181, 355, 357 

Britons, ‘the: 29, 111, 115, 137, 
143, 145, 147, 183, 185, 357 

kings of the, 115, 147, 151. See 

| also Arthur; Belinus; 
Dunvallo; Locrinus 

Brittany, France, duchy of, troops 
from, 351 

Brittany, count of. See Geoffrey 

Brittany, John of, earl of 
Richmond, 353 

Brown, William, prior of 


Coldingham, 69 
Bruce, Alexander de, brother of 
King Robert I, 323 
Bruce, Edward de, brother of 
King Robert I, earl of 
Carrick, king of Ireland, 311, 
343, 353, 379, 381, 385, 397, 
401, 413, 452 
Bruce, Neil de, brother of King 
Robert I, 323 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of 
Annandale (d.1237), 37 
his wife. See Isabella 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of 
Annandale, the senior, ‘the 
Competitor’ (d.1295), 5, 7, 9, 
19.21.23. 25, 27,29, 31, 33, 
37, 329 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of 
Annandale, earl of Carrick 
(d.1304), 5, 37, 53, 75, 329 
his sons, 37 
his daughters. See Christian; 
Matilda 7 
his lands in England, 75 
Bruce, Robert de, earl of Carrick 
(later Robert I king of Scots, 
q.v), 5, 9, 15, 35, 37,95; 97, 
301, 303, 305, 307, 309, 311, 
317, 375 
his wives. See Elizabeth; Isabella 
his son. See David 
his daughters. See Margaret; 
Marjorie; Matilda — 
Bruce, Thomas de, brother of 
King Robert I, 323 — 
Bruces, the, 53, 75 
Buchan, earldom of, 343 
Buchan, earl of. See Comyn, 
Alexander; Comyn, John 
Brutus, the Trojan, 115, 137, 141, 
143, 181 | 
Buittle KCB, castle of, 349 
Burgh, Richard de, earl of Ulster, 
38, 377 
his daughter. See Elizabeth 
Burgh-by-Sands CMB, 331, 333 
Burgundy, duke of. See Henry; 
Robert 
Bute BTE, Isle of, 61 
men of, 97 | | 
Byland YON, battle a, 377 
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Cadzow LAN, 45 
Caerleon MON, feast at, 115 
Caernarfon, Edward de. See 
Edward de Caernarfon 
Caillau, Edmund de, Gascon 
knight, captain of Berwick, 
383 | 
Caillau, Raymond de, 464 
Camber, 115, 143, 181 
Cambria (later Wales), 115, 143, 
181 
Campania, Peter de, vicar-general 
of bishop of St Andrews, 61 
Can, Donald. See MacCan, 
Donald 
‘Cantabria’, Spain, city of, 387 
Canterbury KNT, 99, 121 
Canterbury, archbishop of. See 
Walter, Hubert; Winchelsey, 
Robert 
Carcassonne, France, 
bishop of. See Chapelle- 
Taillefort, Peter de la 
Carlisle CMB, cathedral of, 155 
in Glasgow diocese, 155 
city of, 81, 155, 323, 339 
Carlisle, bishop of. See Ireton, 
Ralph de 
Carrick AYR, 323 
earldom of, 327 
Carrick, earl of. See Bruce, 
Edward de; Bruce, Robert de; 
Stewart, John 
Catherine. See Katherine. 
Catherine, Queen, wife of King 
Henry V of England, 39 
Celestine I, pope, 387 
Celestine II, pope, 173 
Celestine V, pope, 41 
Chapelle-Taillefort, Peter de la, 
bishop of Carcassonne, 13 
Charlemagne, Emperor, 43 
- Charles VII, king of France, 38 
Charles, count of Valois and 
Anjou, brother of King Philip 
IV of France, 43, 45, 77, 214 
his daughter. See Isabel 
Chattan, St, 61 
his sister, 61 
his nephew. See Blane, St 
Chester, earl of. See Hugh 
Christian, daughter of Robert de 


Bruce earl of Carrick, wife of 
Gartnait earl of Mar, 37 

Cinque Ports, England, 41 

Clackmannan CLA, 11 

Clare, Gilbert I de, earl of 
Gloucester, 31 

Clare, Gilbert II de, earl of 
Gloucester, 353, 365, 375 

Clare, Thomas de, brother of 
Gilbert I de Clare, 395 

Claxton, Robert, prior of 
Coldingham, 67 

Clement III, pope, 121 

Clement V, pope, 319, 321, 347 

Clifford, Robert de, English 
knight, 375 

Cnut the Dane, king of England, 
117 

Cofferer, Ralph the. See Manton, 
Ralph 

Colban, earl of Fife, 33 

his brother. See Macduff 
Coldingham BWK, priory of 65 

barony of, 65 

church of, 71 | 

Coldingham, prior of. See Aclyff, 
John; Brown, William; 
Claxton, Robert; Drax, | 
- William; Mongal, Richard; 
Steyl John 

Colman, St, 149 : 

Colquhoun DNB, wood of, 447 

Columba, St, 149, 409 

protector of land of Inchcolm 
~ abbey, 382 3 

Columba, son of an English 
under-king, 61 

Comyn, Alexander, earl of 
Buchan, guardian, 3 

his wife. See Ehzabeth (or 
Isabel) 

Comyn, Alice, niece and heir of 
John earl of Buchan, wife of 
Henry de Beaumont, 35 

Comyn, John, earl of Buchan, 
guardian, 35, 81, 329, 331, 

——- 341, 343 | 

Comyn, John II the Red, lord of 
Badenoch, guardian (d. oe 
2 aa a 

his wife. See Marjorie (or | 
Eleanor) 
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his daughter. See Joan 
Comyn, John III the Red, knight, 
guardian (d.1306), 35, 97, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 299, 303, 
305, 307, 309, 311, 313, 317, 
319 
Comyn, Robert, knight, 313, 319 
Comyn, William, knight, 331 
Comyn, William, bishop of 
Brechin. See Kilconcath, 
William de 
Comyns, the, 53, 75, 95, 97 
‘Congere’, England, 61 
Constantine the Great, Emperor, 
147, 173 
Constantine, king of Scotland, 
115, 117 
his son, 117 
Crambeth, Matthew de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, guardian, 9, 43, 45, 
214 
Cressingham, Hugh de, treasurer 
of Scotland, 81, 85, 87 
Croyser, William, archdeacon of 
Lothian, 69 
Culdees, 411 
Cumberland, 125, 149, 153, 155 
Cumbrians, the, 115 _ 
king of. See Eochaid; Malcolm 
son of Duf 
son of king of. See Malcolm III 
king of Scots 
Cunninghame AYR, 45 
oe St, 91 


Dairsie FIF, church of, 413 
Dalry PER, battle at, 323 
Dalswinton. DMF, castle of, 349 
Danes, the, 29, 147, 183 
David I, king of Scots and ‘saint’, 
33, 63, 119, 153, 155, 185, 211 
David II, king of Scots, 37, 63, 377 
David, brother of King William I, 
earl of Huntingdon, 9, 21, 23, 
33, 35, 37, 119, 121, 153 
his wife. See Matilda 
his daughters. See Ada; Isabella; 
Margaret 
David, son of King Alexander I, 
35 
Dee CHE, river, 117 
Dee KCB, river, battle at, 343 


Denmark, 147, 185 

Dervorguilla, grand-daughter of 
David earl of Huntingdon, 
daughter of Alan of 
Galloway, wife of John I de 
Balliol, 9, 35, 37 

her son: See Balliol, John II de 

Dompierre, France, 45 

Donibristle FIF, 383 

Donald Ban, king of Scots, 117, 
153, 183 

Donald, earl of Mar, 37, 75 

Douglas, earl of. See Douglas, 
Archibald II de; 

Douglas, William de Douglas, 
Archibald II de, fourth earl of 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
68, 69 

Douglas, James de, warden of the 
Marches, 349, 351, 383 

Douglas, William de, earl of 
Douglas and Mar, 67 

Douglas, William de, 33 

Down, Ireland, diocese of, 397 

Drax, William, prior of 
Coldingham, 69, 70, 71, 73, 
224 

Dryburgh BWK, abbey of, canons 
of, 67 

Duése, Gaucelin de, cardinal, 385 

Dufnal, a sub-king, 17 

Dumbarton DNB, castle of, 447 

Dumfries DMF, 35, 311, 313, 339 

castle of, 349 
church of Franciscan friars at, 
311, 313, 319, 321 

Dunbar ELO, battle at, 57, 73, 75, 

291, 339 
castle of, 73, 75, 77 
place near, 115 

Dunblane PER, church of, 61 

Dunblane, bishop of. See Maurice 

Duncan II, king of Scots, 117, 
153, 183 

Duncan III, earl of Fife, guardian, 
3,9, 33 © 

Duncan IV, earl of Fife, 415 

Dundalk, Ireland, battle at, 413 

Dundee ANG, 45 

burgesses of town of, 85-87 
castle of, 85, 87 | 
English keepers of, 87 
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Dunfermline FIF, abbey of, 65, 67, 
69, 297, 377 
monk of. See Brown, William: 
Mongal, Richard | 
Dunkeld, bishop of. See 
Crambeth, Matthew de; 
Sinclair, William de — 
Dunstaffnage ARG, castle of, 345 
Dunvallo, king of the Britons, 115 
Dupplin PER, battle at, 35, 37, 57, 
79 
Durham DRH, 329 
town of, 349 
Durham, church of 63 
monks of, at Coldingham, 65. 
See also Aclyff, John; 
Claxton, Robert; Drax, 
William; Oll, John 
prior of, 69 
Durham, bishop of. See Bek, 
Anthony; Flambard, Ranulph 
Durham, bishopric of, 61 
a Scot elected to, 61 
‘Duri’ ABD, 343 


- Eadred, king of England, 117 

Ebro, Spain, river, 143, 387 

Eddlewood LAN, 448 

Edgar, king of Scots, 33, 63, 119, 
153, 183 

Edgar, king of England, 117 

Edinburgh MLO, 63 

castle of, 77, 351 

Edmund Ironside, king of 
England, 117 - 

Edmund, son of King Malcolm 
HI, 33 

Edward, St (the Confessor), king 
of England, 117 

Edward the Elder, king of 
England, 115 

Edward the Martyr, St, king of 
England, 117 ! 

Edward I Longshanks, king of 
England, 3,.5,:7, 9, 11, 27, 29, 
31, 35, 39, 41, 43. 47, 49, al 
53599573; 15, Td, 79, 81, 85, 
89, 91, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 111, 113, 121, 123, 125, 
127, 129, 133, 135, 137, 139, 
141, 143, 145, 147, 151, 153, 
155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165, 


167, 169, 175, 177, 179, 181, 
183, 185, 187, 189, 214, 230, 
243, 291, 293, 297, 299, 301, 
305, 307, 309, 311, 313, 315, 
317, 323, 329, 331, 333, 335, 
337, 339, 341, 395, 448 
Edward II, king of England, 333, 
339, 341, 345, 347, 349, 351, 
353, 355, 357, 359, 361, 363, 
367, 369, 383, 399, 403, 415, 
448, 452 
lord of Ireland, 478 
Edward II of Windsor, king of 
England, 39, 349 
his son, Edward, prince of 
Wales, 39 


Edward, son of King Malcolm III, 


33 
Edward of Caernarfon, prince of 
Wales (later Edward II king 
of England, q.v.), 3, 39, 105, 
161, 175, 297, 301, 329, 333 
Eglesham, William de, envoy to 
Rome, 99, 291 
Egypt, 143 
men from, 183 
Egypt, king of. See Pharaoh 
Eleanor, Queen, wife of King - 
- Edward I of England, 41 
Eleanor, daughter of John I de 
Balliol. See Marjorie 
Elena, daughter of Alanof ~~ 
Galloway, wife of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester, 35 
‘Elizabeth’, wife of King Edward 
II of England. See Isabella 


Elizabeth, daughter of Richard de 


Burgh earl of Ulster, wife of 
~ Robert de Bruce earl of 
Carrick, later Queen, 37, 323, 
— 353, 377 
Elizabeth (or Isabel), second 
daughter of Roger de Quincy 
earl of Winchester, wife of | 
Alexander earl of Buchan, 35 
Ely, bishop of. See Hothum, John 
de 
England, king of, 3, 23, 31, 111, 
115, 117, 119, 131, 139, 147, 
151, 153, 157, 159, 163, 169, 
171, 183, 185, 187, 211, 389, 
399, 401 
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council of, 29, 31, 399 
court of, 15, 17, 23, 43 
envoys to Rome of, 137, 169, 
171 
steward of the household of. See 
Mauley, Edmund 
England, kingdom of, 3, 7, 23, 25, 
31, 49, 67, 81, 89, 91, 99, 107, 
111, 125, 131, 147, 149, 153, 
155, 163, 171, 179, 183, 367 
clergy of, 59, 99 
in Scotland, 61, 63 
fleet of, 57 
friar of, 63 
jurors from, 29 
magnates/nobles of, 11, 31, 347, 
349, 359, 361 
north of, 311, 385, 413, 415. See 
also Northumberland 
parliament of, 43, 121, 123, 309 
sailors of, 41 
troops from, 187, 231, 297, 351 
English, the, 43, 61, 63, 69, 73, 83, 
85, 87, 91, 93, 97, 111, 129, 
149, 155, 165, 171, 173, 179, 
183, 227, 235, 236, 243, 291, 
293, 295, 297, 299, 301, 303, 
309, 315, 321, 323, 329, 333, 
339, 341, 343, 345, 347, 353, 
357, 359, 361, 365, 367, 369,. 
371, 373, 377, 381, 383, 385, 
387, 389, 401, 405, 413, 447-8, 
450, 452, 461 
Eochaid, king of the Cumbrians, 
117 
Erc, son of Scota and Gayle 
143 
‘Ergadia’. See Argyll 
Eric I, king of ewe. 3 5, 19, 
33, 35 
Ethelred, son of King Malcolm III, 
33 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, 39 
his wife. See Mary 
his daughter. See Matilda 
Evesham WOR, battle at, 355 


Falkirk STL, battle at, 57, 95, ois 
291, 339 

Ferrers, atl of. See Williaa 1 

-Ferriéres, William de, provost of 
Marseilles, 13 


Ferté, John de la, of Orleans, 13 
Fieschi, Luke, cardinal, 385 
Fife, 291 
earldom of, nobles and 
freeholders of, at Berwick, 57, 
_ 59, 73 
sheriff of, 383 
Fife, earl of. See Colban; Duncan 
Ill and IV; Malcolm; Stewart, 
Robert 
Finan, St, 149 
FitzThomas, John, earl of Kildare, 
395 
Flambard, Ranulph, bishop of 
Durham, 63 
Flanders, France/Belgium, county 
of, 41, 81 
troops from, 351 
Florence V, count of Holland, 19 
Florence, Rayner de, 21 
Forcalquier, John de, 21 
Fordoun KCD, church of, 413 
Forfar ANG, castle of, 77 
Forth, river, 87, 97, 291, 355, 359 
Firth of, 3, 293, 383 
France, kingdom of, 17, 33, 89, 97, 
189, 243 
court of, 13, 15 
king and peers of, 13,15 _ 
lawyers of the royal council of, 
13 
legal experts of, 11, 27 
lineage of, 89 
Scottish envoys to, 43-51. 
troops from, 351 
Fraser, Simon, knight, 293, 295, 
329 
Fraser, William, bishop of St 
Andrews, guardian, 3, 5, 9, 
43, 45, 61, .214 
vicars-general of, 61, 63 
Fredoli, Berengarius, cardinal, chief 
papal penitentiary, 319, 321 
French, the, 43, 89 
Frere, William, archdeacon of 
Lothian, envoy to Rome, 99, 
291 
Friars Minor, minister-general of. 
See Godefroid, Raymond 
Friars Preachers at Paris, 25 
Fromond, Geoffrey de, abbot of 
Glastonbury, 355 
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Fyvie ABD, 343 
Galloway, 69 
lord of. See Douglas, Archibald 
II de 
men of, 343, 345 
Galloway, Mull of WIG, 301 
Galloway, Alan of, 35 
his wife. See Margaret 
his daughters. See Dervorguilla; 
Elena 
Gartnait, earl of Mar, 37, 375 
his wife. See Christian 
his sister. See Isabella 
Gascony, France, 9 
troops from, 187, 231, 297, 351 
Gaul, 147, 185 
Gaveston, Peter de, 339, 347, 349 
Gaythelos, 143 
Geoffrey, count of Brittany, son 


of King Henry II of England, 


39 

Geoffrey I, count of Ajou, 335 

Germany, troops from, 351, 369 

Giric I, son of Dungal, aie of 
Scots, 149, 179 

Glasgow LAN, 313 

diocese of (including Carlisle), 

155, 319 


Glasgow, bishop of. See Wardlaw, 


Walter de; Wishart, Robert 

Glastonbury SOM, abbey of, 355 

abbot of. See Fromond, 

Geoffrey de 

Gloucester, earl of. See Clare, 
Gilbert I and II de; 
Monthermer, Ralph de 

Godefroid, Raymond, minister- 
general of the Friars Minor, 
25 

Graham, Patrick de, 73. 

Godric of Finchale, St, 335 

Granard, Ireland, monks of, 397 

Greece, 149 

Gregory IX, pope, 119, 129, 131, 
133, 157, 187 

Guelders, Netherlands, duchy of, 
troops from, 351 


Haddington ELO, 45 
Hainault, Belgium, dispute in, 25_ 
Halidon BWK, battle at, 57, 351 


Hannibal, the Carthaginian leader, 


53-57 
Harehope NTB, 63 
Harold Harefoot, king of 
England, 117 
Harthacnut, king of England, 117 
Hastings, Henry I de, 37, 39 
his wife. See Ada 
Hastings, Henry II de, 39 
his sons John and Edmund, 39 
Hastings, John de, lord of 
Abergavenny, 23, 39 
his brother Edmund, 39 
Hay, Gilbert de, later constable of 
Scotland, 325 
Helen, third daughter of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester, 
wife of Alan de la Zouche, 35 
Hélicourt, France, 45 
Henry I Beauclerc, king of 
England, 39, 119, 153, 183, 
185 
his wife. See Matilda 
his daughter. See Matilda 
Henry II, king of England, 39, 
119, 121, 131, 153, 155, 387, 
389; 391, 403, 405 
his sons. See Geoffrey; Henry; 
John; Richard | 
Henry III the Peaceable, king of 
England, 39, 103, 119, 121, 
129, 131, 133,159, 171, 173, . 
175 
Henry IV, king of England, 39 
Henry V, king of England, -39 
Henry VI, king of England, 39 
Henry V, Emperor, 39 
Henry, abbot of Arbroath, 51 
Henry, earl of Huntingdon, son of 
King David I, 33, 153, 255 
his sons. See David; Malcolm; 
William 
Henry, son of Henry II king of. 
England, 39, 119, 121 
Henry, duke of Burgundy, om 
his son Odo, 15 
Heselrig, William de, sheriff of 
Lanark for Edward I, 83, 235 
Hexham NTB, priory of, 81 
‘Hibernia’. See Ireland 
Holland, Netherlands, county of, | 
troops from, 351 
Holland, count of. See Florence 
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Holm Cultram CMB, abbey of, 
69, 331, 333 

Holme. See Harehope 

Holy Land, passage to, 333 

Holyrood abbey MLO, 73 

Honorius III, pope, 129, 157, 161, 
173 

Hornoy, France, 45 

Hothum, John de, bishop of Ely, 
399 

Hugh, earl of Chester, 35 

Hugh, earl of Ross, 37 

his wife. See Matilda 

Humber LIN-YOE, river, 115 

Humber, king of the Huns, 115 

Huntingdon, earldom of, 153 

Huntingdon, earl of. See David; 
Henry 

Huwal, a sub-king, 117 


Inch, Ireland, monks of, 397 
Inchaffray PER, abbot of. See 
Maurice 
Inchcolm FIF, island of, 407 
land of canons of, 382 
Indulf, king of Scots, 117 
Innocent III, pope, 173 
Innocent IV, pope, 163, 171 
Inverness INV, castle of, 327 
Inverurie ABD, battle at, 341, 343 
Ireland, 27, 143, 183, 185, 337, 
381, 383, 385, 387, 389, 391, 
403, 405-11 
bishops of, 401 
church of, 387, 391, 393, 403 
clergy and people of, 389, 399 
English barons born in, 387 
English king’s council in, 393, 
397 
English king’s court in, 301 
English ministers in, 391 
English religious in, 393 
Englishmen in, 391, 393 
king of. See Bruce, Edward de; 
- Legarius; O’Neill, Donald 
marshal of. See Marshal, 
William . 
middle nation in, 393, 401 


troops from, 183, 187, 231, 297, 


. 351 
under-kings of, 380, 385, 413 
Ireton, Ralph de, bishop of 


Carlisle, 3, 175 

Irish, the, 377, 381, 385, 391, 393, 
397, 405 

Isaac, Thomas, husband of 
Matilda daughter of King 
Robert I, 377 

his daughters. See Joanna; 

Katherine 

Isabel, daughter of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester. 
See Elizabeth 

Isabel, daughter of Charles count 
of Valois, 43, 45, 47, 77, 214 

Isabella, Queen, daughter of King 
Philip IV of France, wife of 
King Edward II of England, 
339 

Isabella, natural daughter of King 
William I, 19 

Isabella, daughter of David earl of | 
Huntingdon, wife of Robert 
de Bruce, 9, 21, 23, 25, 37 

Isabella, sister of Gartnait earl of © 
Mar, first wife of Robert de 
Bruce earl of Carrick, 37, 375 

her daughter. See Marjorie | 

Islay, Donald de, 345 

Isles, bishop of. See Sodor 

Isles, Christina of the, 327 

Italy, doctors of, 12 


Jacob, a sub-king, 117 

James I, king of Scots, 37, 71 

James II, king of Scots, 37 

James III, king of Scots, 36 

Jedburgh ROX, canons of abbey 
of, 67 

Jedburgh, abbot of. See Morel, 
John 

Jews in England, 5, 41 

Joan, daughter of John JI the Red 
Comyn, wife of David IT de 
Strathbogie earl of Atholl, 35 

Joanna, daughter of Thomas 
Isaac, wife of John lord of 
Lorn, 377 

John XXII, pope, 385, 403 

John, king ‘ae Scots, 39, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 49, 51, 53, 57, 73, 75, Ti 
79, 87, 97, 123, 125, 127, 129, 
187, 189, 214, 231, 291, 333, 
377 
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his chancellor, 129, 187, 231 

John, king of England, 39, 119, 
121, 131 

John of Beverley, St, archbishop 
of York, 115, 151, 185 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
son of King Edward III of 
England, 39 

John, lord of Lorn, 377 

Joleta, Queen. See Yolanda 

Jorz, Walter, archbishop of 
Armagh, 393 

Juchil, a sub-king, 117 


Katherine, daughter of Thomas 
Isaac, 377 

Kempsey WOR, 127 

Kenneth II, king of Scotland, 117 

Kentigern, St, 155 

Kalconcath (or Comyn), William 
de, bishop of Brechin, 9 - 

Kilconquhar FIF, 43 

Kildare, earl of. See FitzThomas, 
John 

Kildrummy ABD, castle Be 323 

Kilgour FIF, church of, 415 

Kikenny, Ireland, statute of, 393 

Kinghorn, William de, vicar- 
general of bishop of St 
Andrews, 61. 

Kirkgunzeon KCB, church of, 69 

Kirkpatrick, Roger de, knight, 311 


kacy, Henry de, earl of Lincoln, 3, 
175 

Lamberti, Giles, dean of St 
Martin at Tours, 17, 23 

Lamberton, William de, bishop of 
St Andrews, 413, 415. 

Lanark LAN, 45, 83, 235 

’ sheriff of. See Heselrig, William 
de 

Lancaster, duke of. See John of 
Gaunt 

Lancaster, earl of. See Thomas 

Lanercost CMB, priory of, 81, 331 

Laundels, William de, bishop of St 

; Andrews, 67 

Legarius, king of Ireland, 387 

Leicester, earl of. See Montfort, 
Simon de 

Leinster, Ireland, 41 


Leinster, king of. See Maurice 

Lennox, earl of. See Malcolm; 
Menteith, John de 

Levi, tribe of, 137 

Lincoln LIN, homage at, 121 

parliament at, 111 

Lincoln, earl of. See Lacy, Henry 
de 

Lindores FIF, abbot of. See Steyl, 
John 

Lindsay, Alexander de, knight, 67 

Lindsay, James de, kinsman of 
King Robert I, 311 


_ Lindsay, James de, knight, nephew 


of King Robert I, 67 
Linlithgow WLO, castle of, 291 
Lochindorb MOR, 297 
Lochmaben DMF, 311 
Loch Ryan WIG, 323 
Locrinus, king of the Britons, 115, 

143, 181, 183 
Loegria (later England), 115, 143, 

145, 147, 181 

kings. of, 147 
Logan, Walter, knight, 329 
London, England, 11, 41, 43, 79, 

101, 115, 161, 177, 301, 311, 

313, 329, 333, 339. 385. See 

also Westminster __ 

Lorn, lord of. See John 

Loth, king of Scotland, 147, 185 . 
his son. See Modred 

Lothian, archdeacon of. See 

Croyser, William; Frere, 

William | 
Louis IX, king of France, 13 

his son. See Philip 
Louis, son of King Philip II of 

France, 129 

Lyons, First Council of, 163, 187 


MacCan, anald: 343, 345 

Maccus, king of many islands, 117 

Macdougall, Alexander. See 
Argyll, Alexander de 

Macduff, brother of Colban earl 
of Fife, 43, 97 

MacGachan, Roland, 343, 345 

Madoc ap Llywelyn, prince of | 
Wales, 41 

Maidens, Castle of the. See 
Edinburgh, castle of 
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Malcolm son of Duf, king of the 
Cumbrians, 117 
Malcolm II, king of Scots, 117 
Malcolm III Canmore, 
MacDuncan, king of Scots, 
33, 39, 117, 153, 185, 211 
his sons, 153. See also 
Alexander; David; Edgar; 
Edmund; Edward; Ethelred - 
his daughters. See Mary; 
Matilda 
Malcolm IV, king of Scots, 33, 35 
Malcolm, earl of Fife, 33 
Malcolm, earl of Lennox, 325, 448 
‘Malemath’, England, 61 
Man, Isle of, 351 
castles of, 351 
Man, bishop of. See Sodor 
Manton, Ralph, cofferer in 
wardrobe of King Edward I, 
293 
Mar, earl of. See Donald; 
Douglas, William de; 
Gartnait; Thomas 
Marchmont ROX, castle of, . 
— 348 
Margaret, Saint and Queen, wife 
of King Malcolm III, 33, 39, 
211 , 
Margaret, Queen, sister of King 
~ Philip IV of France, wife of 
King Edward I of England, 
81, 99 
Margaret, Queen, sister of King 
Edward I of England, first 
wife of King Alexander III, 3, 
33, 35 
Margaret, Queen, daughter of 
King Alexander III, wife of 
King Eric IJ of Norway, 3, 
33, 35 
Margaret, daughter of David earl 
of Huntingdon, wife of Alan 
of Galloway, 9, 21, 23, 25, 35 
Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Roger de Quincy earl of 
Winchester, wife of William 
III earl of Ferrers, 35 | 
Margaret, daughter of Margaret 
queen of Norway, heir to 
_ Scotland, 3, 19, 33, 35, 105, 
121, 159, 161, 175, 177 


Marjorie (or Eleanor), daughter of 
John I de Balliol, wife of 
John IJ the Red Comyn, 35 

Margaret, daughter of King 
Robert I, wife of William earl 
of Sutherland, 37, 377 

Marjorie, daughter of Robert de 
Bruce earl of Carrick (later 
King Robert I), wife of 
Walter Steward, mother of 
King Robert I, 37, 375, 377, 
379, 381, 415 

Mark, bishop of Sodor, 101, 107, 
109 

Marseilles, France, provost of. See 
Ferriéres, William de 

Marshal, William, marshal of 
Ireland, 375 

Mary, daughter of King Malcolm 
Ill, wife of Eustace count of 
Boulogne, 39 

Matifas de Bucy, Simon, Pere of 
Paris, 13 

Matilda, Queen, daughter of rant 
Malcolm III, wife of King 
Henry I of England, 39, 153, 
185, 211 

Matilda, daughter of King Henry 
I of England, wife of — 
Emperor Henry V, wife of: | 
Geoffrey count of Anjou and 
Poitou, 39, 119, 153 

Matilda, daughter of Eustace 
count of Boulogne, wife of 
Stephen count of Mortain, 
later King Stephen of 
England, 39 

Matilda, daughter of Hugh earl of 
Chester, wife of David earl of 
Huntingdon, 33 

Matilda, daughter of Robert de 
Bruce earl of Carrick, wife of 
Hugh earl of Ross, 37 

Matilda, daughter of King Robert 
I, wife of Thomas Isaac, 37, 
377 

Mauldslie LAN, 45. 

Mauley, Edmund, steward of 
household of King Edward II 
of England, 375 | 

Maurice, king of Leinster, Ireland, 
395 
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his father. See Arthur 

Maurice, abbot of Inchaffray, 
later bishop of Dunblane, 365 

Mearns KCD, 413 | 

Menteith, earldom of, 161, 173 

Menteith, earl of. See Steward, 
Alexander; Stewart, Robert 

Menteith, John de, earl of 
Lennox, 313, 315, 447-8 

Methven PER, battle at, 323 

Micelius. See Milesius of Spain 

Middleton, [Gilbert] de, 385 

Milesius of Spain, sons of, 387 

Modred son of Loth king of 
Scotland, heir to Britain, 147, 
185 

Moncey, Peter de, French cleric 
and envoy, 99 

Mongal, Richard, prior of 
Coldingham, 69 © 

Montfort, Simon de, earl of 
Leicester, 103, 159, 175, 355 

Monthermer, Ralph de, earl of 
Gloucester, 307 

Montrose ANG, castle of, 77 

Moray, earl of. See Randolph, 
Thomas 

Moray, Andrew I de, lord of 
Petty, guardian, 33 

Moray, Andrew II de, commander 
with Wiliam Wallace, 87 

Moray, Andrew III de, guardian, 
87 

Morel, John, abbot of Jedburgh, 9 

Mornay, Peter de, bishop of 
Orleans, 13 

Mortain, count of. See Stephen 

Mowbray, Geoffrey de, lord of 
Dalmeny, 9 

Mowbray, John de, knight 331, 
341, 343 

Mowbray, Philip de, governor of 
Stirling Castle for King 
Edward I, 353, 452 

_ Munster, Ireland, 411 

Mure, Adam de, knight, 37 

Mure, Elizabeth de, daughter of 


Adam de Mure, mistress of — 


Robert Steward, 37 
Musselburgh MLO, 73. : 
Myton YON, Chapter at, 385 


Nevers, count of. See Béthune, 
Robert de 

Neville, Robert, knight, 383 | 

Newark, Henry de, dean of York, 
3, 175 

Newcastle NTB, 1, 39, 89, 93 

Nicholas IV, pope, 41 

Norham NTB, 27 

Norman kings of England, 151 

Normandy, France, 121, 155 

bailiff of. See Barbou, Reginald 
sailors of, 41 

Normans, the, 151, 179, 183, 185 

Northampton NTP, parliament at, 
12] 

Northumberland, 125, 149, 153, 
155. See also England, north 
of 

Northumbria, 89, 93, 119 

Norway, 147, 185 

Norway, king of, 183. 

Norwegians, the, 29 


Ocean, 143 - 

O’Connor, Calvagh, 395 

O’Connor, John, son of Savaen 
O’Connor, 399) 3 

O’Connor, Maurice, brother of 
Calvagh O’ Connor, 395 

O’Neill, Donald, king of Ulster, 
king of Ireland, 385, 387, 401, 
413 


| Oengus, king of the Picts, 149 


Olifard, William, keeper of Stirling 
Castle for the Scots, 
commander for the English at 
Perth, 99, 101, 299, 301, 349 
Oll, John, prior of Coldincham, 73 
Orleans, France, bishop of. See 
: Mornay, Peter de © 


Pagi, Gerard, 21 
Paisley RNF, abbey of, 335 
abbot of, 319 
Paris, France, doctors of 
university of, 13 
OFM convent at, 25 
~ OP convent at, 25 
Paris, bishop of. See Matifas de 
Bucy, Simon. 
Patrick, St, 387, 409 
Peebles, John de, archdeacon of St 
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Andrews, royal chancellor, 67 
Pencoyt, Geoffrey de, 395 
Penrith CMB, lands of, 9, 105, 
[7 
Penvyn, a Welsh magnate, 440 
Percehay, Walter de, knight, 33 
Perth PER, town of, 67, 291, 297, 
323, 347, 349, 450 
citizens of, 347, 349 
Perugia, Italy, 131 
Peter, St, apostle, 149 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 143, 183 
Philip IV, king of France, 41, 43, 
45-49, 51, 77, 81, 89, 99, 214, 
243, 339 
his brother. See Charles 
his sister. See Margaret 
his daughter. See Isabella 
Philip, son of King Louis IX of 
France, ee King Philip III, 
13 ) 
his sister. See Agnes 
Picts, the, 29, 143, 145, 149, 183 
Pitpollok ANG, 33 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey V, count of 
Anjou and Poitou, 39 
his wife. See Matilda 
his son. See Henry II, king of 
England 
Poitiers, France, 321. 
Poitou, count of. See Plantagenet, 
Geoffrey 


Quincy, Roger de, earl of 
Winchester, 35. 
his wife. See Elena © 
his daughters. See Elizabeth (or 
Isabel); Helen; Margaret 


Randolph, Thomas, earl of 
Moray, 63, 351, 379, 381, 
385, 413, 415, 486 

‘Redfigot? MLO/ELO, 73 

Renfrew RNF, 347 

Ribomonte (or. Silomonte), John 
de, 13 

Riccarton MLO, lord of. See 

| Wardlaw, Gilbert de 

Richard I, king of England, 39, 
121, 155 : 

Richard I, king of England, 39, 
65 — 


Richmond, earl of. See Brittany, 
John of 
Robert I, king of Scots, 75, 317, 
319, 321, 323, 325, 327, 329, 
331, 335, 339, 341, 343, 345, 
347, 349, 351, 353, 355, 357, 
361, 363, 365, 367, 371, 375, 
377, 379, 381, 383, 385, 413, 
415, 442, 447, 448, 450, 451, 
452, 456-7, 461-2 
Robert II, king of Scots, 65, 385 
Robert III, king of Scots, 37 
Robert, duke of Burgundy, 15 
his wife. See Agnes 
Roland, knight. See Neen’ 
Roland 
Roland the Carpenter, 447 — 
Romans, the ancient, 53, 55, 145 
troops of, 145 
wall of, 145 
Roman church, 103, 107, 111, 113, 
129, 135, 137, 139, 147, 149, 
159, 161, 167, 169, 173, 177, 
189, 387, 403 
Roman court (Apostolic See), 135, 
137, 147, 161, 163, 167, 173, 
175, 179, 187, 231, 319, 321, 
399, 401, 403. 
cardinals of the. See Duése, 
Gaucelin de; Fieschi, Luke; 
Fredoli, Berengarius _ 
Roman pontiff, 137, 149, 163, 169, 
173 
Roman priest, 161, 177 
Rome, Italy, Lateran Palace in, 
129 
Ros, William de, lord of Helmsley, 
19 
Roslin MLO, battle at, 97, 243, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 328, 330, 
339 
Ross, earl of. See Hugh; William 
Ross, Walter de, knight, 365 
Roxburgh ROX, castle of, 349, 
351 


St Andrews FIF, burgh of, 299, 
407 
monastery of, 301, 413 
churches granted to. See > 
_ Abercrombie; Dairsie; 
Fordoun; Kilgour 
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parliament held by Edward I at, 


299 
university of, 407 
St Andrews, bishopric of, 61 
bishop of. See Fraser, William; 
Lamberton, William de; 
Laundels, William de; Scot, 
John; Wardlaw, Henry de 
vicars-general of, 61, 63 
archdeacon of. See Peebles, 
John de 
archdeacon of Lothian in. See 
Croyser, William; Frere, 
William 
St Duthac’s in Ross, 323 
St Giles Grange MLO, 63 
St-Jean-d’Angély, France, 11 
St John’s Town PER. See Perth 
Saintes, France, 11, 
Salinus, a French lawyer, 19 
Sandwich KNT, 41 
Saracens, 135 
Savoy, Italy, troops from, 297 
Savoy, count. of. See Amadeus 
Saxons, the, 137, 147, 149, 151, 
179, 183 
kings of, 147, 151 
Scone PER, 9, 39, 317 
Scot, John, bishop of St Andrews, 
121 
Scot, Michael, knight, 5 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh of 
Egypt, 143,183 
Seotia, 357 
Greater (i.e. Ireland), 403 
Lesser (i.e. Scotland), 403 
Scotland, kingdom of, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
|) Ps Es Fo ams WF I se 
29, 31, 33, 39, 49, 53, 59, 69, 
73, 75, 77, 85, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 103, 105, 107, 109, 
111, 113, 117, 119, 127, 131, 


133-5, 137, 139, 141, 145, 147, 


149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 
161, 163, 165, 167, 169, 171, 
173, 175, 177, 179, 183, 185, 
— 187, 189, 230, 231, 303, 305, 
~ 307, 317, 329, 331, 333, 335, 
345, 367, 377, 383 
kings of, 31, 115, 119, 131, 151, 
157, 163, 171, 185, 187, 211 
council of, 43 


court of, 15, 173 
English lands of, 151, 153, 


157, 159, 171, 177, 185, 187. 


See also Penrith; Tynedale 
army of, 59 
chancellor of, 67 
community of, 49, 99, 101, 169, 
299, 379, 381 
council of clergy of, 71 
constable of. See Hay, Gilbert 
de 
envoys of, to England, 43, 51 
to France, 43-5] 
to Rome, 99, 101, 133, 135, 
169 
estates of, 3, 27, 41, 64, 67, 71, 
93, 96, 99, 379 
general council of, 67, 71 
guardians of, 3, 7, 9, 11, 27, 81, 
93, 99, 101, 177. See also 
Comyn, Alexander; Comyn, 


John, earl of Buchan; Comyn, 


John II the Red; Comyn, 
John II the Red; Crambeth, 


Matthew de; Duncan, earl of © 


Fife; Fraser, William; Moray, 
Andrew de; Soules, John de; 
Steward, James; Umfraville, 
Ingram de; Wallace, William; 
Wishart, Robert 
jurors from, 29 
magnates/nobles of, 5, 7, 27, 29, 
— 31, 57, 81, 83, 93, 95, 97, 99. 
105, 113, 119, 121, 123, 131, 
135, 161, 171, 175, 177, 291, 
329, 339, 377, 379, 413, 
officials of King Edward I in, 
81, 101, 109, 123. See also 
Brittany, John of; 
Cressingham, Hugh de; 
Heselrig, William de; 
Mowbray, Philip de; Olifard, 
William; Valence, Aymer de; 
Warenne, John de 
parliament of, 9, 41, 43, 51, 93, 
377 
held by Edward I, 81, 299 
treasury of, 163 
Scotland, land of, 79, 81, 171, 361 
Scots,the, 7, 11, 29, 57, 61, 67, 71, 
73, 83, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 115, 117, 127, 133, 
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139, 143, 145, 147, 149, 151, 
159, 163, 165, 167, 171, 173, 
179, 183, 189, 227, 235, 291, 
293, 295, 297, 299, 301, 305, 
309, 313, 321, 323, 325, 329, 
333, 339, 343, 349, 351, 353, 
355, 357, 359, 361, 365, 367, 
371, 373, 377, 405, 413 
who supported the English, 96, 

293, 323, 329, 331, 341, 347, 
351, 361 

Scotswomen, Welsh-born, 377 

Scottish church, 139, 149, 169 

Sens, Rayner de, canon of 
Bourges, 19 

Severus, Emperor, 145 

Seyus (and Tictus), 11 

Siferth, a sub-king, 117 

Silomonte, John de. See 
Ribomonte 

Simon, OFM, brother of bishop 
of Connor, 397 

Sinclair, William de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, 383, 385 

Siward, Richard, knight, 73 

Siward, Walter, knight, 73 

Slioch ABD, battle at, 327, 329 

Sodor (or Man), bishop of. See 
Mark 


Soules, John de, knight, guardian, 


43, 45, 97, 189, 214, 291 
Spitalton MLO, 63 
Stainmore WML/YON, 91, 93 
Staterius, king of Scotland, 115 
Stephen, count of Mortain (later 
king of England, q.v.), 39 
his wife. See Matilda 
his son Eustace, 39 
Stephen, king of England, 153, 
212359 
Steward, Alexander, earl of 
Menteith, 73 
Steward, James, guardian, 3, 345 
Steward, John, knight, brother of 
James Steward, 97 
Steward, Robert (later King 
Robert II, q.v), 37 
his mistress. See Mure, 
Elizabeth de 
Steward, Walter, son of James 
~ Steward, 37, 345, 375, 385 
his wife. See Marjorie 


his son. See Robert II king of 
Scots 
Stewart, John, earl of Carrick 
(later King Robert III, q.v), 
67 
Stewart, Robert, earl of Fife and 
Menteith, later duke of 
Albany and governor, 67, 69 
Steyl, John, prior of Coldingham, 
later abbot of Lindores, 227 
Stirling STL, town of, 87, 303, 
355,377 
battle of. See Bannockburn 
castle of, 77, 299, 301, 357 
governor of, for the English. 
See Mowbray, Philip de 
keeper of, for the Scots. See 
Olifard, William 
Stirling Bridge, 87, 355, 357 
battle at, 87, 339 
Strathbogie, David II de, earl of 
Atholl, 35 
his wife. See Joan 
Strathbogie, David III de, earl of 
Atholl, 35 
his wife. See Beaumont, 
Katherine de 
Strathbogie, David IV de, earl of 
Atholl, 35 
Strathbogie, John de, earl of 
Atholl, 75 
‘Strathbogie’, lord of. See Comyn, 
John II the Red 
Strathclyde, men of, 115 
Surrey, earl of. See Warenne, John 
de 
Sutherland, earl of. See William 


Tain ROS. See St Duthac’s in 
Ross 

Tancred, French lawyer, 19 

Templar, Knights, 345 

Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 349 

Thomas, earl of Mar, 37 

Thomas Becket, St, of Canterbury, 
38, 155, 365, 387 

Thomond, Ireland, prince of. See 
Brian the Red 

Threave island KCB, 345 

Tibetot, Payn, knight, 375 

Ticius (and Seyus), 11, 19 


Toulouse, France, 155 
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Tours, France, dean of St Martin 
at. See Lamberti, Giles 

Trinovantum, city of (later | 
London), 115 

‘Troclingham’, England, 61 

Trojan race, 115 | 

Tunis, Tunisia, crusade to, 13 

Turnberry AYR, castle of, 327 

Tyne, river ELO, 149 

Tynedale NTB, lands of, 105, 157 


Ulster, Ireland, 381 ; 
king of. See O’Neill, Donald 


Ulster, earl of. See Burgh, Richard 


de 
Umfraville, Ingram de, knight, 
guardian, 43, 45, 214, 365 
Upsettlington BWK, 29° 


Valence, Aymer de, later earl of 
~Pembroke, English guardian 
in Scotland, 301, 323, 339 
Valois, count of. See Charles 
Verneuil in Perche, France, battle 
at, 68 | | 
Vesci, William de, knight, 3, 175 
Vienne, France, Council of, 345, 
347 | . 
Vieuxpont, William de, knight, 
365 | 
Viterbo, Italy, 133 


Wales, 27, 115, 185, 333, 337, 339 
troops from, 187, 231, 297, 351. 
Wales, prince of. See Edward of 
~ Caernarfon; Madog ap 
-  Llywelyn | : 
Wallace, Andrew, knight, lord of 
Craigie, possible father of 
William Wallace, 82 
Wallace, Andrew, knight, brother 
of William Wallace, 83. 
Wallace, Malcolm, knight, 
possible father of William 
Wallace, 83 
William Wallace, guardian, 63, 73, 
83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
98, 235, 236, 243, 299, 301, 
313, 315, 317, 447 
his uncle (unnamed), 299 
Walter, Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 121 


Wardlaw, Gilbert de, lord of 
Riccarton, 63 
Wardlaw, Henry de, bishop of St 
Andrews, 227 
Wardlaw, Walter de, bishop of 
Glasgow, cardinal, 63 
Warenne, earl of. See Warenne, 
John de 
Warenne, John de, earl of Surrey, 
lieutenant of Scotland, 3, 81, 
175 
Welsh, the, 43, 339, 377 
Wemyss, Michael, knight, 5 
Wemysshall FIF, 63 
Westminster, London, abbey of, 
339 
Westmorland, 125, 149, 153, 155 
Wetherby YOW, 385, 415 
Weyland, Thomas de, English 
lawyer, 23 
Wick CAT, 301 
William, son of Henry earl of 
Huntingdon (later King 
William I, q.v), 153 
William I, king of Scots, 3, 9, 21, 
335 Soe LEDs 22 AS le 13 
155, 157, 159, 185 
his son Alexander (later King 
Alexander II, q.v.), 121 
his natural daughter. See 
 - Isabella 
his supposed daughter, 121 
William I, the Bastard, king of 
England, 39, 117, 183 


William II Rufus, king of 


England, 117, 119, 183 


* William, earl of Ross, 37, 73, 323 


his son Walter, 365 
William, earl of Sutherland, 37, 
377 
his wife. See Margaret 
his son John, 37, 377 
William ITI, earl of Ferrers, 35 
Winchelsey, Robert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 101, 103 
Winchester, bishop of. See 
Woodlock, Henry 
Winchester, earl of. See Quincy, 
. Roger de 
Wishart, Robert, bishop of 
Glasgow, guardian, 3, 29, 75, 
101, 107, 109, 353 
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Woodlock, Henry, bishop of 
Winchester, 339 © 


Yolanda (or Joleta), Queen, 
second wife of King 
Alexander III, 11 

York, city of, 119 | 

church of St Peter at, 119, 121 
county of, knights of, 119 
dean of. See Newark, Henry de 

York, archbishop of, 107. See also 

John of Beverley, St 


Zealand, Netherlands, county of, 
troops from, 351 
Zouche, Alan de la, 35 
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